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PREFACE 


This book attempts the consideration of some of the major problems 
of political theory. Admittedly, it is a series of discussions m political 
fundamentals, and most of the problems presented are, m general, 
those of principle rather than those of factual orgamzation Most of 
the elementary books in pohtical science have leaned too far, either 
toward the presentation of facts or toward emphasis on specific 
problems. It may be m the end simply a matter of the temperament 
of the college teacher of pohtics; and while few of us wish to engage in 
byzantine discussions, it is suggested that teaching to stimulate thought 
on political problems is successful neither with the pure problem 
method nor with the presentation of orgamzed factual information. 
The underlying political values must be brought to the attention of 
the student if he is to become conscious of them. The mtelhgent 
appreciation of the facts can be greatly advanced by an introductory 
course in principles. 

Yet there are reasons, other than purely pedagogical, which lead to 
an approval of the type of treatment contemplated. We are living in 
an era in which the objective study of the state is difficult. The 
political atmosphere is somethmg like that of England during the 
conservative reaction to the French Revolution, only we are reactmg to 
the challenge of the Russian Revolution and political authoritarianism 
Pohtical science, as a study, is m danger of ceasing to be a science in 
any sense of the word, as was the case during the period of Louis XIV 
and of contmental absolutism; it is m danger of becoming the art by 
which Western countnes maintain themselves somewhat as they were 
before the Russian Revolution and the twentieth century reaction 
The very prominence of the issue demands a closer attention to the 
leading principles of our republican political life. It would seem that a 
critical citizenship must be founded upon an appreciation of the more 
or less unconscious assumptions of national politics. A scientific 
method which devotes itself entirely to the technique of fact gettmg 
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can hardly serve as a balance wheel against either extreme radicalism 
or conservatism. The dangers, if any, of the postwar reaction are to 
be found in the assessment of pnnciples, not m the gathering of facts. 
On the other hand, the criticism of political principles is a kmd of 
mechamcal and mtellectual governor against evangelistic radicalism. 
In general, it is the conservatives who gam most m the long run from 
the careful analysis of political values. 

The path of the liberal today is something more than difficult. As 
one with a program of reform, he sees many of his dearest theories 
being tried; as a defender of the nght of the masses to make “demo- 
cratic” blunders he can demand httle more, at least on the side of 
Tmat,a.1f(»s by inaction. As a defender of liberty he must be tolerant of 
different types of rule, and he can now choose between the Anglo- 
American, the GaUic, the Italian, and the German theories of liberty. 
But among the thTng .»=; which the liberal should not forget in these 
changing, uncertam days, when pohtical science is at the crossroads, 
is the value of free discussion m the hberationof the imnd,of the solvent 
power of open-mindedness and of the scientific attitude, when scientific 
method in the social sciences is as yet a scholar’s dream. If the liberal 
holds himself somewhat aloof from specific controversies, except where 
they mvolve a defense of freedom of speech and political democracy, 
he IS yet a genume liberal if he insists that there is a difference, a 
fundamental difference, between the defense of political prmciples 
and their interpretation. 

At the conclusion of each chapter a hst of selected references is 
given which the author believes may be of value to the instructor or 
to students for additional reading In any case, the orgamzation of 
instruction is a thoroughly personal matter, and no hst given could 
possibly be satisfactory to all teachers. 

A number of persons have been of material assistance to the author 
in the completion of this book. The manuscript itself was begun seven 
years ago on the suggestion of Professor C. P. Patterson of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Mr. Frank H, Jonas has very kindly read all the 
proof, and parts have been read by Mr. Cyril D. Hill, and my colleagues 
Professors C. E. Martin, Lmden A. Mander, Kenneth C. Cole, E. F. 
Spellacy, Maxim von Brevern, and Mr Jesse Epstem. Assistance on 
particular aspects of the work has been given also by Professors Jean 
C. W. Chessex, J H Groth, Erna Gunther, and William M. Read. 
The author wishes likewise to express his deep appreciation of the 
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permission given by numerous publishers to quote from works the 
copynght of which they hold. In the course of preparing this book 
many suggestions have been rejected and many have been accepted, 
but the author wishes to express his appreciation of all criticisms 
whether or not they have been accepted. Naturally, the author 
wants to make it clear that he assumes full responsibility for whatever 
inaccuracies or mistakes may appear in this volume. 

The author hopes that he has presented more of interpretation than 
defense, and more of critical than conservative or radical attitude. 

F. G. W. 

SbattiiB, Washutoton, 

Avrd, 1936 . 
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THE APPROACH TO POLITICS 

Chapter I 

POLITICAL PRINCIPLES AND THE STATE 

Le ph£nom&ie le plus significatif de notre dpoque, c’est que des peuples 
entieis s’enthousiasment (ou paraissent s'enthousiasmer) pour la servitude — 
Joseph Barth£lemy ^ 

The Scope of the Present Treatment. The history of ideas is not an 
unimportant part of history in general. Within the closely woven 
texture of the chronicle of human domgs there are subsidiary accounts 
which show unity and continuous development. Man’s ideas for 
centuries have played over common subjects, and scholars have been 
trying to unravel the various threads of human ideas. Philosophy 
was first in the field, and the study of the history of philosophy is now 
a clearly recogmzed discipline. Ideas on art, religion, morals, and 
science have hkewise been organized into stories more consistent and 
connected than these fields themselves 

The history of the state is the hallmark of orthodox history writing, 
but the study of political principles has been recognized widely m recent 
years. This study has taken several forms. It has been organized 
around particular problems; penods of change and crystallization in 
political thinking have also been treated, and general works covering 
the whole field have been written with some success. Our purpose is 
not to survey the history of political theory; rather it is to consider 
some of the basic problems of our own generation. It is to introduce 
the student to the methods of pobtical study, to the fundamental 
problems which are ever present in the philosophy of the state, to the 
problems which are the chief distress of democracy, and to show 
briefly, on occasion, how ideas on these subjects have developed. 

^ “The most sigmficaat phenomenon of our era is that whole peoples show or 
seem to show enthusiasm for slavery ’’ Before the solemn meeting of the five 
academies, October 26, 1033. Journal des Dibats, 6d-Hebdo., 40* Annde, No. 2071, 
p. 733 
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The Function of Political Facts and Ideas. Intelligence has been 
defined as the abihty to do abstract thinking, and abstract thinking 
must be in terms of ideas. Ideas can be held on the most ordinary 
objects of everyday life. We are all philosophers in some sense of 
the word. We are all creatures of bread and butter and ideas j and 
we all have, it seems, the desire to let the ideas dominate the material 
side of life. In most human affairs, however, the role of ideas is 
somewhat unanalyzed, though it is nevertheless an effective one. The 
interpretation of the world about us was the first function of ideas, and 
it is still the predominant one. Broadly speaking, we like to feel that 
there is a clear distinction between opinions and facts, between sub- 
jective belief and objective phenomenon. That distinction is not 
always available, smce our very opimons, beliefs, or customs are them- 
selves observable phenomena and subject to scientific classification. 
Behef rises to the region of theory when it is supported by argumenta- 
tion, by interpretation, by reason, and by scientific testmg; the theorist 
always gives reasons for his opimons before or as he acts on them, which 
in fact IS a less theoretical way of doing things than by action on theories 
without any reasons at all. 

But we seldom know just what is a fact. The universe, the world, 
the United States are facts, but so is one’s finger or necktie; a rock is a 
fact and so is an idea, so is a theory. For purposes of systematic 
treatment we may say that facts are situations or circumstances 
concerning the nature of which there does not seem to be vahd room 
for disagreement. We must rely on our senses for facts, and there is 
the vital danger that our minds are contributing to our understanding 
of the facts something that is not objectively present. The scientist 
must work on the assumption that his perception can, perhaps with 
the aid of scientific instruments, tell him the objective nature of the 
facts he wishes to observe. If the cumulative testimony of the senses 
of many people tells us that there is an object before us, we must 
assume there is such an object, that we face a fact, a truth, though it 
may be humble and insignificant. We must deny the possibility of 
differences of opimon as to the existence of the object, though as to 
questions of its nature, interior composition, etc., we may rely on 
hypotheses which, if not proved, may yet have probability.^ 

Giving reasons offers still further difficulties. If we wish to sustain 
an idea, we may rely on the phenomena that we observe, or we may 
give still other abstract ideas which tend to show, according to the 

^ In most situations there are invisible influences which are not subject to 
statistical measurement, but which are, nevertheless, subject to mtellectual and 
emotional appreciation 
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science of logic, that the first idea is true. But in order to base truth 
on such a process, we must assert that there is a region in which views 
based on assumptions have a proper place, m which the eye and the 
mstrument of the scientist cannot successfully grope toward the verity. 
We must assert, not necessarily that such ideas are always the truth, 
but that they perform a valid and vital function in the hfe of man 
This service is the causation and direction of conduct, the moulding 
of human relations, and the provision of standards for judging con- 
duct. Ideas, opinions, and theories are part of the mental environ- 
ment of each individual which to some extent determines conduct 
Values are different from conduct, and, while we may say that exter- 
nally directed behavior influences ideas, we must also say that values 
or theories control action From another standpoint we may say 
that the very perception of something objective as to the mind creates, 
by that perception, an idea in the mind. A value is thus organized 
as a fact, which is disparate from the fact This value, if properly 
formed, should be accurate, our opimon about the object or the fact 
should be a true opinion ^ 

The Spirit of Science in Politics. In modern times the spirit of 
science has been slowly gaining headway Today the practical appli- 
cation of science is accepted without surprise An attitude has devel- 
oped finally that science should produce new things for the convenience 
and comfort of human beings But science itself is the tool of only 
a few individuals. The ordinary person who uses the productions of 
the technological age in which we live creates none of them himself. 
He uses them, and expects them, but the spirit behind such scientific 
advance means little Behind science there is a total attitude toward 
the world. Such an attitude would reduce everything to classification 
and formulation, and, once it is so reduced, human life would become a 
science of prediction all-comprehensive m its scope With the advance 
of science, hypotheses become law's, suppositions as to the objective 
world become facts, and the margin of doubt narrows. Opinions on 
many subjects have vanished into thin air as the wmrld of correlated 
fact has emerged. So in the relations of men there have been attempts 

1 See G D H Cole, introduction to J J Rousseau, Social Contract, Everyman’s 
Library, p xv “There are, broadly speaking, two schools of political theorists, 
if we set aside the psychologists One school, by collecting facts, aims at reaching 
broad generahzations about what actually happens in human societies, the other 
tries to penetrate the universal principle at the root of all human combination 
For the latter purpose facts may be useful, but m themselves they prove nothmg. 
The question is not one of fact, but one of nght.” By permission of E P Dutton 
& Co 
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at classification, prediction, and control, which constitute the achieve- 
ment of science in the natural fields. The new organon of scientific 
method has loomed before the historically free mind, the mind of fancy, 
foolishness, prudence, and subhme reasomng powers and wisdom. 

Yet in the field of human relations, where the problems of politics 
unfold, the science of method in politics has not ousted values and 
theories, though the scientific spirit has made some progress. ^ Science 
itself has always retamed some assumptions, the notion that scientific 
method can reach the truth being itself an assumption of major pro- 
portions.* Human experience is a fact; it may be recounted in history, 
and to this extent it is scientific But experience has not the stability 
and immobility of sticks and stones, and it will not wait or repeat itself 
for the benefit of scientific observation. Ideas may be drawn from 
or read into written history, but to chromcle events requires the utmost 
care and discrimination. The interpretation of the ideas and actions 
of men in the past may be accurate, but the chances are that strict 
and complete accuracy cannot be attained. However, even if classifi- 
cation in the history of human relations is attained, prediction and 
control may not be. History cannot become a final science of predic- 
tion in human affairs, nor is it possible for it to perform a function 
of control in and of itself. 

Politics is scientific in that the classification of facts is possible. 
Prediction by statistical analysis is also possible, but control — ^in the 
scientific sense of testing by results the ends sought — ^is not, and it is 
not likely soon to be part of the ordinary program of social science. 
Science in politics is usually associated with methods of studying 
pohtical hfe, and it is an important problem whether politics should 
formally include anything more than what can be observed, sum- 
marized, and interpreted by the student of politics. For the present, 
let us say that in a practical sense pohtics must include more than this 
compass, which is narrow and somewhat unfruitful at the present time. 
Historically, pohtics has been concerned with the purposes, ideals, 
or objectives of pohtical hfe and the ends that are embodied in a theory 

* “Science is materially bankrupt in the midst of its material triumph; for 
science lends her services to the war-monger, the racketeer, the concocter of fiendish 
drugs, as serenely as to the humamtarian ” Albert Gu6rard, “The Challenge of 
the New Paganism,” Scribners Magazine, March, 1931, pp 312 ^ C E Ayres, 
m "The Irony of Science," Forum, September, 1931, p 163, said. “It is true that 
man-measuring turns out excellent anatomy and even psychology But the 
farther psychology, for instance] proceeds in that direction, the more hke anatomy 
and physiology it becomes and the less like psychology ” 

* E A Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science (New 
York, 1025); A N Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1927). 
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of the state. ^ To say that politics must treat political organization, 
i e , the state, as an agent of ends which are outside the scope of the 
study of politics, ignores the broad tendencies of history. It is 
equivalent to thrashing against an impregnable purpose which has been 
charactenstic of social organization at all times, whether within the 
state or unconnected with political society 

The Nature of Political Principles. The philosophy of politics asks : 
What are the ends of the state? It tends to emphasize with Ihering 
the purposive character of human association, while admitting that 
many purposes are evolved in the course of history and change their 
form radically with the passage of time. It seeks to bring emerging 
presuppositions into the range of rational analysis It both narrows 
and broadens the field of theory; it narrow's it by insisting that assump- 
tions where possible must be viewed in the light of facts, of objective 
reality; it broadens the field of theory by showing that there is a field 
where values and ends must be admitted. It distinguishes between 
theoiy and fact, and insists that theory properly used cannot really 
be an enemy of scientific research. It insists that some persons at 
least are rational enough to reason properly in the light of political 
experience Pohtical philosophy uses the data of science to clarify 
the perceptions of men as to the ends of political hfe. It throws the 
question of means, as distinguished from ends and values, to the 
scientist, and is wilhng to accept the finding of the researcher after 
truth.* 

Logic is the oldest weapon of man in the struggle against moral 
uncertainty and self-delusion. Logic and observation are the two 
great instruments of the pohtical scientist in explaimng the hfe of the 
state. The political theorist uses logic and reasoning more than 
observation, but this must not be construed to mean that political 
philosophy works in a vacuum in isolation from the facts. The best 
use of logic results in the best interpretations of life, and the life to be 

* The order of ideas has been ethics first and then pobtics; the order of history 
IS politics first and ethics next. B Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (Oxford, 1892), 
Vol III, p XXI 

‘ While we go to Greek thought for the distinction between means and ends, it 
must be admitted that one of the central theses of modem pragmatism, as devel- 
oped in the writmg of John Dewey, is the continuity of means and ends To the 
pragmatist who is thoroughgoing, there is no meaning m a distinction between 
means and ends which considers ends in any degree apart from the means employed 
for their attainment Likewise, as a part of this general position, the pragmatist 
demes the value of the distinction between theoiy and practice. It has been 
suggested by Professor Albert Gudrard of Stanford Umversity that all great 
fallacies go back to the Greeks 
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interpreted is the life of objective reality, which, of course, includes the 
mental as well as the physical environment The final results of 
observation produce interpretations and explanations, and these 
explanations are values, they are theories in the best sense of the word. 
They are theories because further information may be gathered which 
will show the error of the assumptions that reason has produced from 
a given body of experience. Utopia is ever near, yet infinitely far 
from realization. Utopian philosophy admits that it is disconnected 
from reality, but it is only one type of political theory. It can never be 
considered a great force in a practical sense because it ignores the 
results of science. Political philosophy in the full sense of the word is 
in full accord with the finding of science, when those findings are in 
themselves scientific philosophy * 

The Functions of Political Theory, a. To Explain the Past. What 
are the functions of political theory? In the first place, political theory 
attempts to explain the past Pohtical philosophy alone can attempt 
to interpret political development, to read meamng into the political 
transformations of the ages The philosophy of history is much more 
ambitious. History in the Hegelian sense becomes the grand unfolding 
of Idea, and the Idea is directive and causational. When political 
theory explains the past of pohtical life, it need not assume that ideas 
themselves have played an important part; it shows merely that a given 
development had definite meaning for an era or for the present. It 
does not assume, as do customary philosophies of history, that history 
must attain or will attain a given end 1 It may investigate the function 
of ideas m the experience of men under political control; it may write 
the history of pohtical ideas, showing their development and con- 
tmuity, their beginning or their termination. It may analyze the 
values of a civilization, and it may recreate by the printed word the 
atmosphere of the past or the philosophies of politics which once 
flounshed. Instead of being a philosophy of history, it is a philosophy 
of a given time and place When we consider the functions of political 
philosophy in explaimng the past, the field is divided between the 
political historian and the student of politics. At present it seems that 
the student of pohtics is surrendering to history this function, inas- 

* J W Allen, A History of Pohhoal Thought in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 
1928), p 516, makes the following statement “It may be that as man advances m 
phenomenal knowledge he loses belief m values and even the possibility of knowing 
May we look forward to a time when man will be able to do what he will and have 
no rational motive for doing anything? For complete skepticism must needs 
destroy the basis of even the crudest utilitanamsm It may be that m the long run 
even desire will fail ” By permission of the Dial Press, Inc 
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much as political philosophy is grappling ■with the problem of values 
in the machme age. 

b To Direct the Course of Politics. While the political philosopher 
may assert that ideas have a definite place in the scheme of things, 
which science cannot destroy, and that philosophy may be used in 
understanding the past, he must of necessity also assert that ideas 
have been a causative force in political conduct. To say merely that 
there is a field in which ideas are valid, in that science has to deal ■wnth 
measurable things in the objective world, does not say that these ideas 
are in themselves forces and causative factors in the state Insofar 
as theory is causative, it should be observed and studied, it should be 
made the subject of scientific research, but this research does not 
destroy the force of values. Thus, in the second place, it is the func- 
tion of ideas or theories to direct in part the course of human events 

How can the influence of ideas in human lustory be detected? 
Perhaps the most apparent source of this control is found in institutions 
which involve, in addition to tj'pes of structure, certain evaluations or 
ends. The survival of an institution means the survival of an idea 
or a theory of morals If we insist that the pictures in our minds or our 
habitual perceptions are part of the environment of the individual, 
and if we also insist that the ennronment directs m part the conduct 
of inditiduals, we are in reality suggesting that ideas have a share in 
the direction of life It has been said that v e must all live by some 
philosophy, whether or not it is articulate This is particularly true 
in the history of the state With certain purposes in view, one form 
of government has succeeded another The philosophy of human 
rights has been undoubtedlj’’ a reason for the development of constitu- 
tional government, which holds essentially that tlie governmental 
agents of the people must act according to a rule of law The growth 
of democracy has been stimulated by the belief that the common man 
has something to contribute to the political oiganization under which 
he hves. The results of judicial review in the United States are now 
regarded as its justification in the constitutional life of America; but 
it was first propounded in a clear form by Marshall as a theory of 
government, and while it was resisted by interested groups their 
arguments were in the form of a competing theory of the function of 
the judiciary. Surely many of the absurdities of politics have existed 
because of the determined faith of people in ideas, rcgaidless of the 
value of those conceptions in a complicated world In fact, any 
period of civilization can be shown to have been influenced by the ideas 
prevalently held by the leaders of society The life of the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the first emergence of democratic theory, and 
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the modem theory of social democracy all involve presuppositions 
and values of the greatest magnitude.^ 

c. To Explain the Present. We are living in a mechanical and 
industrial age which seemingly has little kindness for long discussions 
of social and political philosophy. Our contemporary rejection of 
political theory means nothing more than a determination not to 
inquire into the status guo, even though that status quo feeds on the 
existence of philosophy tenaciously held. A third function of the 
principles of pohtics is thus handicapped, namely, the explanation of 
the present situation. Once a theory of a political character has been 
fixed in the consensus gentium, it is passed from father to son, from 
generation to generation, to be sure with modifications, but essentially 
as the same theory. It becomes part of the mores of man as a political 
animal, and the last thing desired is the clear, systematic, and rational 
examination of the theory and its implications. 

The present-day man accepts all the techmcal inventions of the 
scientific age with gratitude, but with a feeling also that science is to 
produce an infimte succession of improvements. An invention brings 
with it a train of social readjustments which reqmre alterations in 
philosophy, but because the man of the technological age has little 
patience, rationally speaking, the slow and relatively imperceptible 
changes in his views are almost unconscious. If the man of the present 
age were philosophy conscious, it might mean that inventions would 
be handled more intelhgently and the social evils of mechanical change 
avoided. Yet those who have the mmd to do so want to explain the 
present, for this has always been one of the great functions of the 
political philosopher, and it is no less necessary today merely because 
changes often come more rapidly than philosophy can be formulated 
But this IS true only of a small area or system of values. These changes 
do not involve immediately the philosophy by which men guide their 
lives, and there is the constant possibility that there will be a great 
conflict between the permanent elements of social and political phi- 
losophy and the implications of industrial and political evolution. 

> Concerning the influence of ideas see R W. Carlyle and A. J Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the West (London, 1903-1928), Vol. V, 
pp 446-447, for a discussion of the influence of the idea of equality The real 
question is whether there are force ideas; this is discussed in Ch X If history is 
cause and effect, it might be urged as by communist apologists that the material 
forces of civihzation are largely directive But to reject the materialistic mter- 
pretation of history and yet to retain cause and effect necessarily implies that 
ideas can be and are forces Hallis has assured us that human purposes are also 
“psychological facts”; they are the “stuff" of social life Fredenck TT«.11ih, 
Corporate Personakty (London, 1930), p 46 
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In any case, however, the present situation demands philosophical 
treatment. We all admit that human values are more important than 
the profits from human exploitation, but it is the duty of philosophy 
to inquire into the rational nature of human values and to attempt a 
determination of the standards that should be preserved Certain 
aspects of present-day difficulties, therefore, belong particularly to 
the field of pohtical philosophy. This study must, of course, inquire 
as to the nature of commumty life and the relation between the 
community and the individual More than this, political philosophy 
must determine the values to be protected by pohtical society, it 
must determine the function of the state in a rapidly moving and 
immensely comphcated world Beyond this, politics must also deter- 
mine the means to be adopted by the state to achieve its admitted ends. 

Philosophy begins to recede from its important place at this point, 
and the science of admimstration and the practical art of politics as 
practiced by the member of the legislature and the political leader 
become paramount But even in the field of pure means, certain 
secondary and intermediate values of a philosoplncal character present 
themselves Democracy, more than any other form of government, is 
committed to the task of thinking through its problems, and democracy 
must deal with these questions more fundamentally than they have 
ever been dealt with in the hfe history of politics Democracy is in 
part a philosophy of means It is a philosophical assumption v hich 
asserts that the ordinary man has, in general, the right to be consulted 
about the solution of political problems The acceptance of pohtical 
participation, which is important in democratic theory, is a philosophy 
of means, and the scientist dealing wnth problems of admimstration 
in a narrow sense must take into account the theory of the community 
as to the proper means to be adopted in political life. 

There is such a thing as the continuity of history; there are few 
breaks in the continuity of social emuronment. There is change, but 
each development begins from a present situation. Through all the 
development and change in pohtical organization there has been a 
continmty of ideas, and this contmmty of ideas is as close as the 
integration of the material emuronment Insofar as men live by 
philosophy, insofar as they are gmded by ideas, the present is in the 
fullest sense a continuation of the past, as the future will be a con- 
tinuation of the present The history of ideas, therefore, explains 
much. It gives the historical development of the basic assumptions 
of the community — the tenets of Western individualism which still 
seem strong and vinle despite an overmastenng social necessity for 
collective action These ideas as applied to the present must be 
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correlated by reason, and when they are so correlated they shed a 
bright illumination. We know in part, then, why we think as we do 
and why we act as we do. 

A person never acts in a void without a motive; no theory of free 
will can successfully maintain an arbitrary freedom that forgets the 
past and ignores the present Dehberation is prophetic of the future 
course, but deliberation, as a reflective process which is so character- 
istic of man and which gives him a claim to a position as a rational 
being, cannot ignore the past The finest dehberation is frequently a 
clear interpretation of the past as it impinges on the present. So 
political philosophy, which has had its share in making the past history 
of the state, stands ever on the constantly changing spot between 
the past and the future that we know as the present to give directions. 
The experience of the race is cumulative, and, though the same road 
may not be traveled again in precisely the same way, the philosophy 
and experience of the past are a guide and a mentor to those whose 
problem is of the present ^ 

d To Develop Individual Judgment. A fourth function of political 
philosophy applies solely to the mdividual Cultural education is 
greatly stimulated by the examination of political principles. As 
cultural education has developed, it is largely a knowledge of the 
civilization of man, and the student is considered more broadly trained 
as his intellectual appreciation runs deep into the present by knowing 
the history of the mental development of the race. This is certainly 
true of Western civihzation, though scholars are coming to feel that, 
m order to understand Western ideas, one must have a comparative 
knowledge of oriental civilizations. While the political life of the 
West has not been intimately connected or interrelated with the East, 
the history of political philosophy as a part of cultural traimng has been 
extended effectively over Chinese, Japanese, and Indian ideas. The 
same is true of Moslem civilization, and here the coimections in the 
intellectual development of the West are fundamental. For practical 
purposes, however, the study of Anglo-Saxon ideas has been deemed 
most important for English-speakmg peoples. To the extent that 
different civilizations have different fundamental points of emphasis, 
such a point of view is justified. But the community of Western hfe 
is constantly recognized in spite of the insistence on differences, and 
the cultured individual must know the taproots of his civilization. 

Not only is the mind of the mdividual developed by cultural 
studies, of which politics is one, and not only is his power of reasoning 

* See L T Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (London, 1918), 
Lecture 1, for a general discussion of the function of values 
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thereby developed as well as the understanding of the situation in 
which he hves, but his own attitudes toward life, toward citizensliip, 
toward the getting of a livelihood, are deeply rooted in the past. 
Many of our opinions on political questions are the result of the quiet 
transmission of social heritage from parents to children in the family, 
from teacher to student in the school, from priest or pastor in the 
pulpit to the congregation, from the newspaper corporation to its 
readers, and from the employer to his employees. Few persons stop 
in the business of life, whether serious or dilatory, to inquire just why 
they hold certain opinions. They hve by moral and political philoso- 
phy which has crept into their thmking by authority and not by 
reasoning or by rational reflections.^ Not that life is less effective 
because of the unconscious acceptance of ideas and values; not that 
men are less happy or make less money or become less great in the 
sphere of leadership; they live more intelligently when they have a 
knowledge of civilization. Man thereby becomes conscious of his 
attitudes, of his permanent opinions about life, and his mind becomes 
more supple and critical — ^indeed more scientific while becoming 
more philosophical. The criticism of attitudes and ideas breeds 
progress, for theones that will be meffective in the present are relegated 
to their proper status as elements in the development of culture; 
they will cease to be controllmg factors 

Material civihzation may indeed progress rapidly without consulting 
ideas, but, so far as ideas control conduct, and this is particularly true 
in political life, progress can be halted for long periods by a failure to 
know why we hold certain views, as well as by a failure to realize the 
imphcations of these ideas. The reconstruction of the thinking process 
must m part be based on the knowledge of what has been involved 
in the ordinary thinking of man in the past, so that we can more intel- 
ligently say what we thmk and why we think it in the present. Such 
a position does not mean that we become mere antiquarians removed 
from the struggles of the world It means that our participation in 
contemporary opinion will be better led and more adequately organized 
We shall understand more fully the thmkmg of our fellow creatures as 
well as have a better appreciation of ourselves. “ 

Politics a Universal Problem. Every civilized individual sees as a 
part of his culture the ever-present political organization of society 

‘ See G. C Lewis, The Influence of Authority vn Matters of Opinion (London, 
1849) 

* Hobhouse, op at , p 136, remarks “But the progress of political thought lies 
in the cultivation of the imaginative power It insists on going back of the large 
generality, the sounding abstraction, the imposmg institution, to the human 
factor which it covers ” By permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd 
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protecting and fostering human institutions. Without the sixty-odd 
states of the world it is hard to imagine the improvement or even the 
continuation of what human achievement we now have. The number 
of states makes little difference in reality, for the fact of political con- 
trol IS one of the most ordinary and universal facts of human life and 
the relationship of human wills. The state is an institution of control, 
and as such we shall investigate it further and more minutely as this 
study progresses. As more problems are raised, we shall see the close 
connection between government, whether viewed as art, science, or 
philosophy, and political pnnciples, and indeed we may say that 
pohtical philosophy is only a part of the broad field of politics. The 
individual who would know the nature of his citizenship must know 
the nature of the philosophy of the state under which he lives and by 
which he is controlled. 

Politics is perhaps one of the most practical of arts, for, while we 
may insist that government is corrupt and always will be, we must 
yet depend on government for many of the essential conditions of 
hfe. In fact, we might say that the science of politics is the science 
of the conditions of social existence Yet politics is, and has always 
been, one of the most theoretical of interests From the dawn of 
history the sages of Egypt, China, India, Greece, and Rome have 
included in their observations on hfe their conclusions on politics. 
Some, it is true, were pessimists, as certain Indian and Chinese writings 
indicate, but others even then had formed high notions of the functions 
of the state. They were reaching for a standard of politics beyond 
individual capnce, for a common judgment as to what ought to be; 
the haunting idea that the state can be a great moral person expressing 
the universal self of the individual was taking shape. Realism and 
idealism have met in pohtical discussion from the beginning speculation 
on the place of man in the world 

In the immense undertaking of community life there must be 
pohcy; there must be an attitude as to purpose and end. A man may 
fail in business, but one of the most persistent beliefs of mankind has 
been that, if the state should fail, ail must fad, at least until another 
pohtical system is established. The state is permanent as far as the 
individual can see, and the long perspective which commumty demands 
reqmres the formulation of ends. Thus, as Professor Hocking says, 
“politics needs a science of human nature, that is, a psychology; a 
science of right, that is, an ethics; and a view of man’s place in the 
world, that is, a metaphysics. At some point or other, whoever 
touches politics, however practically, touches these concerns which 
in their ensemble we call philosophy. If he escapes considering them 
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it is only because he assumes that an intuitive judgment is better 
than a reasoned judgment in these matters.”^ 

If the above view is correct, the investigation of politics in the light 
of principles is no mere luxury of modem civilization, for political 
ideas constitute a force in political hfe, and their study is a part of the 
science of politics. In the contmuity of certain ideals or values, in 
their survival and ultimate realization, we see ideas as one of the forces 
directing the development of pohtical society.* History cannot 
be mere accident or bhnd obedience to economic forces, if we once 
admit that human ideas shape conduct. Philosophy is in large 
measure the analysis and interpretation of causes, and as such it takes 
its place in the science of pohtics Pohtical theory may be viewed 
narrowly as the thought of an individual, but every political system, 
as a body of institutions, exhibits its character in the principles 
established in its statehood ® 

The Scope of Politics What is politics'^ What is political life? 
It is possible for a person who has no conflicts of a serious character 
with his feUow beings, a person who lives withdrawn from the active 
manifestations of the community, to know the state or political life 
only as a name. Can we go to the experiences of such an individual 
and find a test of the nature of the pohtical commumty? Shall 
we compare political structures to find the essence of the state, to 
develop a concept of the political commumty, or shall we assert as 
Dewey that the “only constant is the function of caring for and 
regulating the interests which accrue as the result of the complex 
indirect expansion and radiation of conjoint behavior?”^ The state 
as an historic entity exists in the minds of its members as an idea. 
Perception cannot cover political hfe in its totahty; only a concept 
can create the state in the mind of the individual citizen. The 
citizen may come in contact with the individual agent of the state, but 
never with the state or a state. 

The primary concepts of politics which are used by the agents of 
the state, such as the judges, are often ahen or esoteric to the common 

1 William E. Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), preface By 
permission of the Yale University Press 

’ Georg Jellinek, AUgemeine Staatslehre, dntte auflage (Berlm, 1929), p 179, 
declares that the unity of the state is fundamentally teleological, for a number 
of human bemgs are united through constant, inwardly coherent purposes The 
importance of ends may be illustrated by the church in the Middle Ages, for m 
every way except purpose it closely resembled the state Ibid , pp 235-236 
> R G. Gettell, History of Political Thought (New York, 1924), Ch.*I, discusses 
the value of the study of political thought 

* John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, 1927), p. 47. 
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man.^ They are beyond the experience of the average citizen. It 
may be said that, for the citizen immersed in the activities of everyday 
hfe, theorizing about the state or his relation to it is wasted energy. 
It is a kind of theurgy engaged in by professors and judges for the 
purpose of explaining something very simple — the relationship of wills 
in particular situations. The soul of practical politics is the contact of 
wills, wills which are seeking to attain given ends or to secure specific 
interests. In economic life men in contact with other men want 
economic advantage, and in politics the contact of wills imphes that 
each man desires his will to prevail over that of another, a situation 
in which it is impossible to satisfy everyone at all times. This contact 
of wills IS realistic, but it does not explain the motivation of conduct, 
for we cannot conceive of wills as being stubborn without a motive, 
i.e , without somethmg to be stubborn about. 

Politics as Political Measurement and Observation. Two concepts 
of the nature of politics arise from the above considerations. One is 
that the field of ethics is outside that of politics, and the other is that 
ethics and philosophy are a part of pohtics. Let us take the first. In 
this connection politics becomes a science of observation and deter- 
mination of relations in an exact sense. The Greek concept of politics 
as embracing ethics in the full connotation of the word is ignored. This 
view is essentially a product of the modern emphasis on method in the 
study of politics, for, if one excludes values, method is about the only 
aspect of pohtical life left for the student. The ethical connotation is 
separated from politics, perhaps as Machiavelli might insist should 
be done if he were commenting on politics in the twentieth century. 

“Politics,” says Cathn, “as a theoretical study, is concerned with 
the relation of men, in association and competition, submission and 
control, insofar as they seek, not the production and consumption of 
some article, but to have their way with their fellows. This conflict 
is not with a reluctant Nature and, mdirectly, with those induced to 
submit to orgamzed toil for its mastery, but directly with the obduracy 
of man and in order to secure co-operators or servants, even although 
for no tangible end Pohtics is concerned with civihzation and 
culture as expressed in institutions and conventions or rules of conduct 
It IS for the student of ethics to decide, under the above view, whether 
the conventions and institutions are good or bad, while the student of 

^ In relation to this idea it may be observed that political theory is not interested 
primarily in institutions and their operations This is the held of pohtics in the 
narrow sense Each age has a dominant political thought, political theory nar- 
rowly IS an individual effort, though more broadly it includes the explanation of 
institutions 

* G E G Catlm, The Science and Method of Pohtics (New York, 1927), pp 
210-211. By permission of the Author 
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politics will consider the strength of conventions and institutions and 
their efficiency in estabhshing and preserving a smoothly operating 
society. Pohtics will be interested in the relations of man with man, 
of adjustments in society, not with the technique of economic organiza- 
tion itself. “Politics is concerned with things immaterial but con- 
sidered as ethically neutral. It is not concerned with the goodness of 
conventions or legislative measures any more than is Economics with 
the ethics of luxury; it is only concerned with the problem of the 
feasibihty of the realization of actual individual wills under the 
given social conventions.”^ The ultimate conclusion to be drawn 
from this discussion is that politics is only the science of the method of 
social organization. It views the methods used as neither good nor 
bad, and the ends also are taken as neither good nor bad. The 
practical tasks of politics are considered as no more ethical than the 
tasks of engineering. 

The above position does violence to the history of man in relation 
with his fellows. Man, at least, likes to think he acts with a purpose, 
and this sense of purpose has been made by Ihenng the essential basis 
of society. The engineer is concerned with cause and effect, as is 
the student of economics But pohtics is always investigatmg 
and weighing the problems of the relations of men, and if anything is 
ethical in society it is the relation of will and wiU. The practical 
means for the realization of will is power, as the practical means in 
capitalistic economics is selling at a profit. Power as a fundamental 
in politics is after all only a means; it is not a purpose. If we conceive 
of man as outside the clutches of a mechanistic umverse, purpose is 
the rational explanation of action. Berolzheimer may well show 
that the results attained are not always the purposes as originally 
conceived, but that is due to objective factors with which we must 
reckon but to which we must not surrender.^ Purposes likewise may 
be immediate and selfish as far as the individual is concerned, but often 
it is not too much to think of the good of society in terms of what 
proves beneficial to individuals. The stones on the ground obey the 
law of cause and effect, but man obeys it in a much more comphcated 
way. To the extent that human relations are willed, they can be 
rational, and because mental freedom involves human relations 
the problem of morality arises. A morality attuned to the needs of 
this world is essentially a morality of relations and purpose. 

Moreover, if pohtics is merely a method of study excluding all 
philosophy, it implies, by indifference, a justification of thmgs as they 

^ Ibtd , pp 248-249 By permission of the Author 

* Fritz Berolzheimer, The World’s Legal Philosophies, tr from the German by 
R S Jastrow (New York, 1929), p xliii 
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arc. A system of politics which insists on development and change 
in the direction of human desires must be normative, or it becomes a 
reahsm that thinks in terms of means alone. Such a realism gives up 
the problem of ends without attempting to solve it. Politics is at 
least one-half philosophy, if the other half is method and means; and 
this first and perhaps more ultimate half is ignored or consciously 
surrendered to other fields. This realistic conception of politics, 
however, is not realistic in fact since the democratic state involves the 
attitudes of men. We must remain near the Greeks in their concept 
of pohtics, for the force of the state must be rightful iorce, and this 
ascendancy of the pohtical over the nonpolitical is the embodiment of 
purpose in the state. When we say that we act by purpose, we 
imply that it is rational insofar as it is possible for us to be rational. 
“The will, in brief,” says Hocking, “promotes action — not unreason- 
ably, not by reason — ^but in view of a future reason, it estabhshes facts 
and statuses, not blindly, but subject to a supervenmg judgment. To 
discover the purpose of the state is thus to discover the reasonableness 
of all functions, mcluding force-using, which can be derived from this 
purpose: and to determine this purpose is the main problem of political 
philosophy.”! 

Politics as the Evaluation of Purpose. The burden of the argument 
has been to show that philosophy or political theory must remain as a 
legitimate part of pohtics. Pohtics considers the process of life in 
the state, but the concept of “process ” must not be taken too narrowly. 
It must not be hmited to the technique of vote getting employed by a 
pohtical leader, and it must not be restricted to the manner in which 
the electorate functions, either in terms of organization in the case of 
the pohtical party or in terms of motives that tend to control the 
voter’s decision. The problem of the nature of man’s pohtical conduct 
is much deeper, and the deeper problems are the field of the philosophy 
of politics. This process of abstraction mvolved in the pohtical theory 
of a generation leads to the formation of concepts. The trend away 
from the logical method in pohtics toward the historical and the factud 
has hampered the development of concepts, and it may be said that 
in modern political science there has been too httle systematic abstrac- 
tion rather than too much.^ Politics in its broadest sense is a process, 

1 Hockmg, op. cU , pp 77-78. By permission of the Yale University Press 

® The studies m systematic pohtics edited by Professor Carl J Friedrich of 
Harvard University are an indication of a salutary technique possible m the study 
of government The principle followed by Professor Friedrich results in the 
scientific development of concepts on the basis of a careful investigation of pohtical 
situations. 
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but that process has two aspects, the formal, abstract, conceptual, 
and ethical on the one hand, and on the other the scientific or objective, 
in which is included history There is a philosophy of politics and an 
art or means of pohtics. These two aspects do not conflict with each 
other, but must be considered as the two sides of the same shield. The 
growth or clarification of one means the growth or clarification of the 
other. The scientific and o bjective fields of politics include the study 
of applied government, the analysis of its structure, and the system of 
public admimstration. It includes the composition, the orgamzation, 
and the functioning of the electorate These subjects involved in the 
science of pohtics are interrelated with the philosophical, yet for 
practical reasons the separation between political philosophy and the 
more concrete treatment of the processes of state life must be accepted. 
In this study, political processes and pohtical theory will be associated 
and their relations considered m some detail. Political theory stands 
by itself for certain purposes, particularly the consideration of the 
ends of the state, but it must be viewed finally with the means available 
in the organization and functionmg of the community. 

The Fields of Pohhcs. a. Method. The scope of politics will 
become clearer if the fields of pohtical science are stated more fully * 
In the first place, method falls within the field of political speculation. 
Any method of study involves assumptions. Modern science operates 
on the assumption that a knowledge of a few integrated facts will give 
truth, even if the relation of those facts to the totality of phenomena 
is not known. In the social sciences the adoption of any method must 
finally be defended on speculative grounds, or on an interpretation or 
generaltzcdion (i.e., abstraction) of the observable things of politics. 
This division of the field of politics is to be further subdivided, first, into 
a field where valuations can be tested against the facts and where 
theory or philosophy have only a pragmatic value, i e., a value based 
on a knowledge of the consequences of that theory. Here the scientific 
method can take the theory and find whether or not it has any signifi- 
cance in the world of experience. Many exponents of the scientific 
method believe that all evaluations can be placed in this category 
The second subdivision consists of valu^ions which are not to be tested 
by consequences, either because they cannot be or because we feel 
them to be so valuable that they must not be. There are, indeed, 
uncertainties in nature, especially when we consider the psychological 
make-up of human beings. Many observable things in nature are 
not yet explained, as, for instance, electricity and life. Certain 
hypotheses are formed which partially explain the facts as they are 

^ For a good discussion of this problem see Catlin, op cat 
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observed, but this process, even in natural or physical science, can 
be carried only a certain distance. 

The most significant of these fields is that of political ethics. It 
makes httle difference if the pragmatist asserts that all we need to 
know is consequences, for persons insist on being judged by rational 
conclusions, and the pragmatist faces the proposition that even 
consequences must be interpreted on the basis of some sort of presup- 
positions, i.e., norms. Values in conduct are to a great extent beyond 
the measurement of science. Facts gathered and correlated shed light 
only insofar as the presumptions and theories relative to the facts 
are known and understood. In the political community apphed 
morality is one of the lasting problems, and it is the peculiar function 
of political philosophy first of all to investigate the nature of the state 
from the standpoint of coercion and the duty of obedience or sub- 
mission. Beyond this, political philosophy must investigate and 
evaluate the functions that the state assumes in order to carry out its 
purposes. The controversy to which we have already adverted is 
most acute here. Must the student of politics also be a moral philoso- 
pher? Or must he be merely an observer of consequences and leave 
the judgment of those consequences to others skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of the end of political society? If politics has any connection with 
political theory, which it has in historical fact and in the demands of 
human nature so far as it is rational, the evaluation of consequences 
cannot be left exclusively to the moralist. Catim argues that, since 
the economist has no concern with luxury and the ethics of profit, 
neither should the pohtical scientist have any concern with ethics.' 
We may agree, however, with Catlin that one of the functions of 
political science is the critical examination of "the fragmentary charac- 
ter and uncertain assumptions of much current political theory.’’^* 

'/W.pp 274-275 

• Ihid , p 276 Some additional light may be thrown on this problem if we 
contrast the Machiavellian attitude with that view which would subject political 
conduct to the same ethical standards as private life While it is difficult to 
impose the same duties on the state as on the individual, e g , the duty to sacrifice 
one s life under given conditions, and while morality is relative to conditions even 
m private life, the state must justify itself morally in order to foster the morality 
that may be assumed as the legitimate right of each individual C/ Paul Janet, 
Hwtoire de la science pohhque, 5th ed , Vol I, pp 586 ff Various schemes for the 
diviaon of political science have been suggested Professor W Y Elliott divides 
“politics" mto two fields — “political science” and “political philosophy ” See 
S. A Rice, QuaniUative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928), p 6, n 2 Rice 
ates, loc cit , the view of A Gordon Dewey, “On Methods in the Study of Politics,” 
Political Science Quarterly, XXXVIII, 636-637, that political science may be 
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b. The Nature of the State. The second field of political study is 
the e xamination of the nature of the stat e, which may be called the 
formal side of politics as agamst its content. The formal inquiry 
seeks to develop concepts, t.e., generalizations, in which are stated 
all the essential things that occur as characteristic of political life. 
Its method is comparative, but at the same time it is logical. This 
field offers a definition of the state m terms of law primarily, but other 
considerations are involved, such as the existence of purpose in the 
state. It seeks to define and characterize government. But the 
subject most discussed by formal political philosophy is the state as a 
law-making and law-enforcing body. The further question of the 
ethical basis of authority or the use of coercion is, accordmgly, raised 
It develops the moral nature of the pohtical commumty, if any, and, 
uith this development completed, the functions of the state become 
more obvious. The great need of clear thinking about the problem of 
the nature of the state is endenced by the fact that every function 
undertaken by the state must be justified in the minds of pohtical 
leaders on some valuation or some philosophy of the function of the 
state. T he functions of the state are comprehended in its purpose : 
all the functions of the state might be viewed merely as manifestations 
of a unitary purpose e.xisting in the state as the highest political 
community ^ 

c. The Organization of Commumty Life The third field of politics 
involves the specific content of organized commumty life. The use 
of the distmction between content and form, i e., concept, has been 
attacked by Dewey as a futile sort of procedure,^ but it is one of the 
oldest types of human thinking The essence of a thing is that which 
IS common to all things of a class, and this type of comparative 
deductive study has been of value in political science. It is not so 
necessary when we think merely of the community in which we live 
and when we are considering only the consequences, direct or indirect, 
of such community life. The state, the embodiment and organization 
of many communities, is a distant and uncontrollable illusion, and 
if the state is large its functiomng contradicts the impulses born of the 
small but vital commimity. The study of the state, therefore, involves 


divided into public law, pohtical philosophy, pohtics, and administration Inci- 
dentally, the catalogues of various universities show considerable variation in the 
organization of the studj' of pohtics 

* See Norman Wilde, The Ethical Basis of the Slate (Princeton, 1924); A R 
Lord, The Pmiaplea of Politics (Oxford, 1926); Hockmg, op.cU ,W. W. Willoughby, 
The Ethical Basis of Political Aidhonty (New York, 1930) 

* Dewey, op at 
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principlsSi concepts, and interpretations. To this extent it is a part 
of theory, but it extends beyond to the organization of means, which 
are to be studied by observing results. An interpretation of the 
processes of political life is demanded more and more as hfe in the state 
becomes complex, and as life itself becomes more complex the state 
becomes less real in the life of the individual. To realize the signifi- 
cance of the state in these circumstances requires a knowledge of 
history and a careful analysis and observation of its operation. It has 
become much easier for the citizen to forget the state and its meaning 
to him than it was in an agncultural economy when the processes of 
politics could be observed by the average person. But if the state has 
escaped the citizen, the vital citizenship remains to be recovered for 
the individual. 

Professor Hocking has observed that there are two fundamental 
types of activity m the process of state life, the history-making or the 
commotive type and the term-making or arbitrational type. In the 
history-making type of endeavor we do not find the old situation 
exactly repeated or even desired Individual personality is expressing 
itself in bnngmg or moving together dispersed individuals with 
dispersed trends of action. This is the counteractivity to the tendency 
of cooperative effort to decline in its force, or in other words the 
predilection of human beings to disagreement Leadership performs 
its highest function in getting individuals to move together, and this 
type of activity is common, not only to the state, but to all other 
forms of joint enterpnse. This cooperative process is not purely 
rational, for emotion may lead people to think and act together, such 
as the fear of a common danger. 

The commotive process comes first, it would seem, and the term- 
making process, which seeks to adjust in a consistent way the conflict- 
ing mterests of persons, comes later. It culminates in the judicial 
hfe of the modem state which builds upon the past and gives to men 
an assurance or a prediction of what the decision will be in specific 
cases. The art of the lawyer, said Mr. Justice Holmes, is the capacity 
to predict for the client what the decision of the court will be in the 
specific case that is presented for his attention.* But the commotive 
and arbitrational processes are intermingled, the term-making being a 
part of the commotive process and essential to the organization of life 
in the more civilized communities. 

These two activities belong together in the political group as in other 
groups; and in the greater personalities they come to a natural fusion. Napo- 

' 0 W. Holmes, "The Path of the Law,” Harvard Law Renew, X, 457-478 
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Icon the warrior contains imphcitly Napoleon the code-maker: Peter the 
reformer contains Peter the head of the state. History-making includes term- 
making, especially the external term-making of statesmen and diplomats but 
also the mternal term-making of legislatures and courts And term-making, 
m turn, wiU always be imperfect unless it considers the pubhc policies of the 
community.^ 

The term-making process has not remained limited to the judiciary, 
for the modern state grants to its admimstrative agents a multitude 
of functions which involve subordmate decisions in carrying out a 
wider policy laid down by the legislature or the Constitution. Modem 
administration also includes the rule-making function which once 
was considered to be the exclusive function of the legislature. Such 
administrative legislation tends to bring the two broad types of conduct 
involved m the process of government closer to the individual or the 
group and to take away from government the unreality of its function- 
ing introduced by the more rigid concept of the separation of powers 
embodied in our constitutional law The principles of public adminis- 
tration become increasingly important as the management of govern- 
ment becomes more difficult and complex, and the tendency of modem 
pohtical practice seems to be to place greater responsibihty with indi- 
vidual administrators in matters of detail and to retain broad questions 
for legislative treatment. 

The confusion, however necessary it may be, between the commo- 
tive and the arbitrational activities, is pronounced in the case of the 
executive. The executive in the strict sense seems to be drawing away 
from the admmistrative and taking a greater share in the policy- 
making aspect of government. The British executive, for instance, is 
primarily the leader of the legislative body, the House of Commons 
and, indirectly, the House of Lords. As a part of the executive we 
find the administration, but the admmistration in fact is largely 
removed from the vicissitudes of pohtical fortune by permanency 
of tenure and irresponsibihty for pubhc pohcy or for the history making 
of the British government. Likewise, in the United States the 
President is judged primarily by his leadership of the legislature, and 
his control of the bureaucracy comes through his appointees. Each 
government in modem states shows this intermingling of the funda- 
mental aspects of politics, whether or not there is a theory of the 
separation of powers, as is found in the governments of the United 
States and France. 

1 Hocking, op. ct<., pp. 14.^., 19-20. By permission of the Yale University 
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The Orgamzation of Government in Politics. The principles of the 
organization of government have played an important part in pohtics. 
To a certain extent they fall withm the third field of political science, 
but to a similar degree they come within the organization and testing 
of means to achieve ends. Let us consider this statement in relation 
to democracy. Democracy may be examined either as a form of 
government, as in the case of Bryce and Maine, or it may be regarded 
as a social philosophy. Both pomts of view are valid but partial, and 
the interpretation of democracy as a form of government is likely to 
exclude the treatment of the philosophy of democracy and to fail 
to see that democracy as a form of government is only the organiza- 
tion of government for attaimng ends. The same might be said of 
aristocracy and monarchy. Each is a form of government and a way 
of life. Both aspects are essential m the full consideration of politics, 
but to the passing student it is probably more important in the long 
run that he know the spirit and the principles of each of these forms 
rather than the various means that hai c been adopted to attain the 
social end they involve. Most pointedly, democracy is an evaluation 
of human personality, and this is why a theory of rights, as well as 
a theory of majority rule, is important to it The fundamental 
principles of democracy remain relatively stable, but the means of 
attaming democratic citizenship have been in constant evolution 
As each new device in democratic reform has shown its inherent weak- 
ness, a new senes of political reforms has been demanded The 
mechanics or the means employed to attain democracy present no 
problems essentially different from those involved in aristocracy or 
monarchy. Both of the latter forms have presented defimte philos- 
ophies of the political commumty, and both have tried in vanous 
ways the path of realization But the spirit of monarchy has been 
intimate with the spirit of aristocracy, and the means of aristocracy 
have been similar to those used by monarchy. 

The orgamzation of political society has imphcations as to the 
functions it is to undertake. The problem is also raised as to how 
these functions should be performed. The expert state, which is 
exemphfied m part m Germany and in Italy, and m Russia under 
the dictatorship of the Communist party representing only the 
proletariat, implies both a means and a series of ends. One of the 
fundamental questions today is the extension of democratic principles 
developed in political life to economic life The conservative leaders 
of business resent the extension of the field of politics to cover their 
enterprises, and the struggle between individualism and collectivism 
must be fought out on the field of principle, as well as by the maneuvers 
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of politics. Socialism, or any form of collectivism, entrenches itself 
behind a theory ]ust as does individualism, and it then appeals to 
facts as they can be found to support both the theory and the method 
they wish to employ. The emphasis on experts supports the behef 
that policy can be determined by experts, though it is sometimes said 
that true experts come to their task with the problem assigned and 
that when they complete it they attempt no formulation of pohcy.^ 

Conclusion The field of politics includes philosophy as well as 
the means of politics, and the ends of politics may stand out as separate 
in the educated mind from the means that may be used to attain them 
On the other hand, the practical fields of political science merge, and 
in everyday treatment they are considered to be the field of politics 
Thus we can associate politics and political theory, including in pohtics 
the actual formulation of policy and the administration of policy, 
broadly speaking, as the field of means m the life of the state, while 
we may think of political principles in estimating the nature and ends 
of the state But the difference is only a matter of emphasis, for 
political theory must present reasoned treatments of the field of method 
and at times a critical evaluation of the means employed. 

The field of politics is testate considered a s em b odyin g pumogg, 
and al so the s t ate organized as an agency or means to att ain its i 
purpose. Policy or function leads directly to administration TEe 
orgamzation of government reflects the experience of men with the 
organization of political life, while the functions it undertakes indicate 
their experience with implicit or explicit philosophy. The functions 
of the state are products of man’s attempt to claim the birthright of 
the rational creature. The rationahty of politics appears in the func- 
tions that the state undertakes, for we know the state by what it does 
If basic functions were not undertaken by the state, there would be 
no state and the field of pohtics could be no more than a utopian 
conception, '^he field of politics is the relation of human will with 
human will, but the purpose of the state is an interpretation of that 
relation so that justice may arise and so that just conduct may be 
sigmficant in terms of the power of the state, even to the extent of 
using force to preserve justice ^ 

> See Walter Lippmann, Puhhe Opmwn (New York, 1922), and John Diekmaon, 
“Democratic Realities and Democratic Dogma,’’ The American Political Science 
Review, XXIV (1930), 283 ff , for discussions of this question 

> In his brilliant and incisive wav. Professor Corwin has concluded “That the 
primary task of political science is today one of popular education, and that 
therefore it must still retain its character as a ’normative,’ a ’telic’ science, is, 
then, my thesis. Why, indeed, should there be another natural science anyway? 
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THE PROBLEM OF METHOD IN POLITICS 

The various processes which are directed toward the realization of values ate 
themselves subject to value judgments m terms of their own mtrinsic excel- 
lence This observation suggests that a distmction deserves to be drawn 
between final and mtermediate values and standards of value. — C. J. Fnednch 
and Taylor Cole.* 

Citizenship in the Scientific Age. We live in the Great Society, 
but some doubt whether we live in the Great Community. On every 
hand the cry is heard that democratic citizenship is a failure. It is 
contended that people no longer care to vote, that politics is uninterest- 
ing, uninspiring, and futile. The reformers have had their way and 
nearly every device to make citizenship vital in the lives of individuals 
has been tried; the state seems to be too satisfying to the individual 
and therefore he must be aroused. Such a position is necessarily 
predicated on the idea that the citizen does not know what is good for 
him On the other hand, it is felt that society is complex and unre- 
sponsive to the individual, or for that matter to the average group of 
individuals who have an interest at stake Most men seem to feel 
the impossibility of moving the state toward their wishes. 

The recovery of citizenship may be centered on the problem of 
method The intellectuals and students of special social disciplines 
are not ready to admit that nothmg can be done about it. It is true 
that the consequences of making machines, of applying steam, elec- 
tricity, and water power to the ordinary needs of life were not foreseen 
by those who first became conscious of the mdustnal revolution. But 
the tough habits of thought, the traditions and the customs produced 
in the matrix of civilization, change little. It is charged that the 
individualism of natural rights and natural law, which first called 
attention to the needs of the individual, along with the rationalistic 
philosophy which has been associated with the mdividualism of the 
laissez-faire economists, such as Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, 
and others, cannot be of value in the world produced by the industrial 

* Responsible Bureaucracy (Cambndge, Mass., 1932), p. 0. By peimissian 
of the Harvard University Press 
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and economic changes of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
These changes continue, and those who think they see deepest feel 
that the industnal revolution has only begun. Changes have come in 
social structure seemingly without the intervention of theory, for the 
old theories have remained and are, it is said, something less than 
half-truths and more than half-errors 

Many thinkers have sensed the conflict and change resulting from 
industrialism, but we have not materially altered our concepts of 
constitutional ethics. The only generalization which springs readily 
from the pen is that the functions of the state have increased enor- 
mously and that these functions are becoming increasingly technical, 
requiring the use of experts or scientists. But if we do not understand 
the state, it also causes distress if it is said that the old theories are 
inapplicable to the present situation. The ordinary individual 
performs the traditional and customary duties of the citizen from 
political habit and a love of tradition rather than from a rational 
appreciation of his citizenship Gradually, however, even the citizen 
is coming to see that much of political life is futile and that he has 
really only a moderate interest in the state. In fact, the citizen may 
be coming to feel that we live in an incomprehensible psychotechnical 
democracy. 

But the state cannot forget the citizen, and the answer is that either 
something is wrong with the citizen, which can hardly be maintained, 
or that something is v rong v ith the state The mere idea of associa- 
tion carries vuth it the idea of the interest of the associates There is 
no alternative between democratic ethics and any other, for if the 
mterests of the individuals are ignored, if they are exploited, it is not 
a community, though it may be a society or a system of collective 
action and control. Again, the failures of the modern political 
community are oppressive The state protects industry and credit, 
but it also protects slums, it permits the conditions for the organiza- 
tion of crime, and under its aegis the sum of human failure and dis- 
illusionment IS immeasurable. Progress means the development of 
means to secure the expression of the best in every individual, and such 
would indeed be the democratic community Yet how can this be 
obtamed? We recognize widespread evils, but when the remedy is 
sought there is none forthcoming The insistent demand of the 
present is that the state, which is responsible for our prosperity and 
the good things of life, must also be made responsible for misery 
Perhaps the contention is unfair Perhaps it is not possible for human 
political association as we know it to attain the Great Community, 
but few deny that, if possible, the state should correct the evils that so 
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far have been associated with the state. Such men as John Dewey^ 
have the feeling that, if the lost and disintegrated mass of citizenry 
could be made to realize its needs, the direction of human destiny 
might be achieved rather than left to the fortuitous coincidence of 
thousands of unappreciated events. It is in this atmosphere that 
modern social science has developed, and the first stage in the evolution 
of social science is the attainment of method 

The Nature of Method. A method is for a purpose, and in politics 
method is for the best realization of the ends of the political association. 
Later we shall consider the nature and the ends of the state, but 
here we must investigate method itself. Democracy must always 
consider what should be done, but it is often true that we do not 
know how to reach goals upon which there is general agreement. 
The struggle between information and evaluation is not yet done. 
The evaluations or the philosophy of a time look to the future, to the 
situations and the consequences that are yet to be, while those persons 
who stress information think of what has been and is Information 
in the human sense of the word can never catch up completely with 
the tide of events. It must always lag Nor is the future always far 
away; it is also infinitely close to the present We must live and act 
in the present as well as know what has occurred in the past in order 
to anticipate the future. Information itself is not prophecy, for 
forecasting is a peculiaily rational activity, true prophecy and predic- 
tion or control of the future are, politically, perhaps the best expres- 
sions of our rationality. Into this situation comes method as an 
artifact of the human mind and as a systematic critique of human 
perception and evaluation. And above all things else, method in 
politics must prove itself by attaining results. No method yet 
devised has given certainty in controlling the future; it can never 
give knowledge of the present in the present; and, as to the past, a 
fact IS never vital without the context m which it came to be, for there 
must always be an interpretation of the fact, and method as yet gives 
httle certainty as to that interpretation ^ 

The Social Sciences and Pohiics. The social studies all struggle 
with the complexity of society. Let us consider them m relation to 
political science for the light they may cast on the problem of method 
Politics does not stand alone The tendency of the present is to 
emphasize the interrelations of social studies rather than their differ- 
ences. The day is past when the exponents of one disciplme contend 

' The Public and Its Problems (New York, 1927), passim 

‘ See Georg Jellinek, Allgememe Staatslehre, dritte Auflage (Berlin, 1929), 
Chs II and IV 
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for the supremacy of their own field; they now contend only for the 
right to TnalfR a contribution to the general expansion of human 
knowledge. For instance, it has long been the habit of lawyers to 
ignore the contnbutions of other studies deahng with human relations, 
but the trend of modem times, especially with the development of 
sociological jurisprudence, is to integrate the social studies, law and 
jurisprudence being among them. The jurist has much in common 
with other social scientists. Perhaps this is one of the chief differences 
between the jurist and the lawyer who may be interested merely in 
the practice of the law. Defenders of one discipline are not supported 
by the results of their research, it may be asserted; but the genuine 
contention should be that no one social study should preempt the 
field for itself. 

Antagonisms may likewise arise within a field, and often the 
political scientist interested in the historical development of his 
subject may have httle regard for the field research in practical 
problems, which has become so significant in recent years. ^ After 
all, it is fundamentally a matter of emphasis and approach. The 
contributions of each social science constitute data of a background 
character for other social studies which embark from a different point 
of view. It can hardly be said that any fundamental conflict can exist 
between different social investigations. All are interested in the 
assembled data, but the conflict as to method, which is related to 
the problem of approach to society, is sometimes acute between 
two or more social sciences and within particular ones.* 

'' The Relation of Political Science and Sociology Sociology is a very 
comprehensive attempt to organize social science It is the science 
of society, but m its approach it considers the individual as associated 
with others, as a member of a group and as involved in social relations 
The state, of course, is sociological as well as purely political, but during 


1 The objection that those interested in political principles make to the obser- 
vational studies in politics is that they all too frequently show practically no inter- 
pretation, analysis, or evaluation of their findings It may be that studies in 
apphed government constitute a transition stage m which an immense body of 
mformation is bemg collected but not thoroughly interpreted For the various 
aspects by which political ideas may be approached, see Merriam, Barnes, and 
others. History of Political Theories, Recent Times (New York, 1924) 

’ The contemporary tendency toward the mtegration of social sciences is 
illustrated by the development of joint research projects supported by all the 
social sciences It must be remembered that this discussion of method concerns 
primarily advanced research rather than the teaching of the social sciences For 
classroom exercises the fundamental methods are the philosophical (Socratic and 
logical) and the historical 
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its early development the distinction is difficult to make. The 
state has become distinct by withdrawing itself from older types of 
associations and functions. But the pohtical is embedded in the social, 
and they cannot be separated by distinct boundaries except for the 
purpose of investigation. * Political science is interested in men as 
organized in the state, and the study of historical sociology and 
anthropology, which trace the development of social organization, 
merely provides data for the conclusions of the political scientist or 
for the study of politics. Sociology deals with all forms of human 
association, but pohtics deals with only one in its primary manifesta- 
tions. Both pohtical science and sociology attempt to give explana- 
tions as to why man is a political being, and they must rely to a great 
extent on philosophy and psychology for data. 

"In political science,” says Gamer, “the unit of study is the state 
as distinct from the nation, the tnbe, the clan, or the fanuly, though 
not unconnected with them; that is, its primary subject is a definite 
portion of society which manifests m a comparatively high degree, 
a political self-consciousness which has become organized politically. 
While their respective fields are largely separate and distinct, political 
science and sociology are mutually contributory, the one to the other 
Professor Barnes, by a broad interpretation of sociology, has contended 
that the recent developments of pohtical theory have been along the 
lines indicated by sociological study It must be admitted, of course, 
that it is often difficult to deternune whether a particular writer should 
be considered a sociologist, a pohtical theorist, or a philosopher 
It might also be true that persons who are primanly students of public 
law and the state have indicated tendencies for sociology to follow ® 
In any case it is not a profitable discussion which lays claims to the 
dominance of one discipline over others in the study of society. 
Sociologists have often in the past been inclined as with Comte to 
assert a hegemony of the social studies, but the students of other 
emphases are not willmg to accept the results of sociological research 
as conclusive on this point Pohtical scientists, for instance, have not 
felt that the handling of the manifold problems of politics by sociolo- 
gists has been as comprehensive and enlightened as its treatment by 

1 See E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology (New York, 1920), p 22, F. H 
Giddmgs, Principles of Sociology (New York, 1896), p 35; H E Barnes, Sociology 
and Political Theory (New York, 1924); G E G Gatlin, The Principles of Politics 
(New York, 1930), p 70 

* Gamer, J W , Political Science and Government (New York, 1028), p 31. By 
permission of the American Book Co 

’ Barnes, H E , “Some Contributions of Sociology to Modem Political 
Theory,” in Mernam, Barnes, and others, op at , Ch IX. 
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specialists in politics As we have already noted, the work of the 
specialist at the present day is immensely important, and it is hardly 
possible that one social science can ever embody the whole field of 
social investigation. 1 

The Science of Politics and History. Politics as a separate study is 
new, yet extremely old. To the Greek mind politics and ethics were 
the master studies, and history was a subsidiary branch of knowledge 
It must be observed that politics and history have ever been closely 
associated, since history has often been devoted almost entirely to 
the chromclmg of doings in pohtical society. Both history and 
pohtics have, in recent years, veered away from too much emphasis 
on men In this shift of emphasis the possible overlapping of history 
and politics has not been diminished Public law, public administra- 
tion, the study of the structure of government, international relations, 
the process of politics, and the study of political and social theory are 
all mvolved in history There are some indications that the idea of 
social history will take the historian into the field of economic structure 
and cultural development Neither the historian nor the political 
scientist can ignore sociology and psychology; and they cannot ignore 
one another The sociologist resents the claim that the fundamental 
approach to politics is through history, and the historian is apt to feel 
that a thorough knowledge of history includes all that is valuable 
in political science But it is again a pioblem of specialization. If 
history were expanded to include all the aspects of associated life that 
it touches, there would be no need for other social sciences. For the 
political scientist, history is data to be used in sounding the depths of 
his problems, for the historian the data of politics is part of the develop- 
ment and treatment of historical issues. 

Not all of history, as Freeman once said, is past politics. Art, 
science, literature, and the content of any social relation, such as 
manners and fashions, include history, but the ordinary historian leaves 
most of it to the specialists of different fields, particularly in art, 
science, and hterature. However, the historian is unwiUing to 
surrender the state to the political scientist The historian cannot 
surrender the state and the nation m all its phases to politics as he has 
abandoned cultural study. Should the process of farming out the 
1 See Catlm, op ci< , p 13 “In the imnd of the writer, Pohtics and Sociology 
are inseparable and, indeed, identical subjects . . The writer sees no objection 

to calling the science of social interrelations by the Aristotelian name of Politics, 
and even confesses to a perhaps unhappy prejudice against such hybrids as 
Sociology, Sexology, Penology, and the hke ” See R M Maciver, Community, 
3d ed (New York, 1924), Ch III, for a discussion of the place of sociology among 
the sciences By permission of George Allen and Unwm, Ltd 
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facts of history continue, the whole subject would be swallowed up. 
Politics and history must, however, remain poised against each other 
to a certam extent because of the necessity of the one to the other. 
As Professor Seeley has said. “History without pohtical science has 
no fruit; political science mthout history has no root ” Pohtical 
science is a new discipline only in the sense that it is separated from 
the others.^ The older studies, such as philosophy and history, are 
not fully prepared to give it an equal status in the halls of learmng; 
the newer disciphnes, such as sociology and psychology, often view it as 
a superficial borrower of data 

The fact remains that there is the state, and the study of the state 
in all its various aspects is the field of pohtical science Such special- 
ized treatment as is now given the state by the political scientist is a 
product of the growth of knowledge and e.xpenence in social study 
The development of methods of research has facilitated the expansion 
of the separate study of politics To repeat, it is merely the divergent 
emphasis that produces the different social sciences. We must not 
forget that in the realm of human experience the separation of the 
political from other social studies has few consequences; a di\usion of 
subjects in a university curriculum produces consequences primarily 
for the university. The practical apphcation of experience to the 
present and the future can recogmze no such differentiation as we are 
here discussing. For that reason, if a social science can contribute to 
human knowledge, its immortahty is assured no matter where the 
artificial boundaries of scholarly discipline may fall. There is no 
conflict between history and pohtical science, yet there may be between 
historians and pohtical scientists." 

Polihcal Science and Economics. The historical relations between 
economics and pohtical science have been peculiarly close. The 
modem science of economics developed in large measure out of the 
earlier study of how to provide revenue for the state “Pohtical 
economy" as a term was used to cover economics and politics in their 
formative stages before any separation had taken place It may 
be said that the eighteenth century study of what are now philosophy, 
economics, and political science as one general subject under one 

1 We must not be misunderstood Political science is new only from the stand- 
point of recent university orgamzation As a study it began with philosophy, 
science, and hterature in Hellenic society, and it may be said that much m the 
Greek treatment suggests that other studies are merely subdivisions of political 
science In Western civihzation, therefore, political science is one of the oldest 
and most venerable of speculative or scientific studies. 

* See “The Relation of History and Political Science,” Anniud Report, American 
Histoncal Association (1896), Vol I, pp. 203 ff 
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general teacher or writer has much m its favor. But economics has 
gone far beyond the mercantilist notion of economics as the science of 
making a state rich and powerful, and it is no longer merely a study of 
how the rulers can raise revenue. Likewise, the development of 
political science required a separation from the older method of treat- 
ment While both modem economics and pohtical science have 
sprung from the parent study of political economy, the modern 
separation of the two is not so distmct as some are inclined to believe. 
Pohtics has been called applied economics, and it is generally admitted 
that the government and the economic life of a country must become 
more closely integrated if much human wastage and misery are 
to be avoided The modern German writers are also inclined to view 
law and economics as intimately related, however, the European use 
of the term “law” in junsprudential writings is almost equivalent to 
“pohtical science.”* The physiocrats in eighteenth century France, 
the first modern economists,® regarded political economy as a branch of 
statesmanship, and they treated it more as a study of government than 
as a study of wealth Writers of the present no longer hold the older 
conception that pohtical economy is a part of the general science of 
the state, yet they do not deny the need for close association between 
the social sciences. 

The struggle today over the proper function of the state consists 
largely in disputes as to its economic activities. The social indi- 
vidualist and the “orthodox economist” stand together in denying to 
the state the right to interfere freely in the course of economic life 
The collectivists of various types agree that government is the proper 
and competent agent to solve the economic difficulties that we face. 
It is customary for political parties to blame each other for economic 
disturbances, but when m power they are seldom willing to under- 

' Cf Fritz Berolzheimer, The World’s Legal Philosophies (New York, 1929), 
introductory chapter, pp 3-5 “ The philosophy of law stands in intimate relation 

to political science — ^to governmental, social, punitive, commercial, agricultural, 
and tariff regulations Pohtics considers how new legislative situations may 
be met; it faces such problems as measures of immediate regulation — de lege 
ferenda. The philosophy of law is concerned with the ratio legis, with the general 
aspects of the end m view, and of the ideal conception of legislation. The two, 
however, are not sharply differentiated . Law and economics are here pre- 
sented m close afShation, as form and content, as shell and kernel; yet, thus viewed, 
economics must not be confined to the study of the production, exchange, and 
consumption of human products, but should be extended to a general economies of 
cultural relations, comprismg alike material and intellectual interests.” By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 

• See Charles Gide and Charles Rist, A History o/ Heonomic Doctrines, tr. from 
the French by Richards (Boston, 1915). 
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lake economic reconstruction by means of governmental authority. 
Indeed, under the American constitutional system it would be difficult, 
owing to the limitations that are imposed on the government. Even 
so, the major attempts at legislation are economic The tariff, the 
control of public utilities and corporate enterprise, the relation of 
capital and labor, the redistribution of wealth by means of progressive 
taxation, and social legislation which seeks to ameliorate the conditions 
of the unfortunate are all issues that have to be fought out m economic 
and political theory as well as in the halls of the legislature and in the 
chambers of administrative bodies. 

The Rise of Statistics as Method. Statistics is important in most 
forms of investigation. It is only in recent years that statistical 
theory and method have reached a state that makes them essential 
in all social sciences. The pioneenng — and let us hope it will be 
genuinely fruitful — of today in political science and social science in 
general uses statistics as a preponderating method of study. The 
individual situation is related to a total number of situations by the use 
of mathematics and a statistical result emerges. While statistics 
has been described as a branch of political science, it has become a 
separate field of investigation in itself, requiring experts to make 
applications of the method. The modern tendency toward quantita- 
tive measurements in social situations is based on the development of 
statistics The operation of cause and effect has been clarified in 
many instances by the use of statistics when the ordinary process 
of individual observation and speculation has failed to give a true 
picture. While a statistical result does not provide an ethic or a 
norm to be embodied in policy, once the policy has been supported by 
rational conclusions as to what men desire of political society, statistics 
IS invaluable in attaining the result Modern governments are 
indefatigable collectors of statistics, and much of the scientific work of 
government in administration is centered around the statistical 
result Legislation must be guided by statistics, and the interpreta- 
tion of information dealing with finance, trade, natural resources, 
unemployment, social conditions m general, vice, crime, illiteracy, 
birth, death, marriage, and divorce must be left largely in the hands 
of the statistician. 1 

* Among others, see C E Merriam, New Aspects of Politics (Chicago, 1925); 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Scence and Statistics, 2 vols (New York, 1896-1899); 
S A Race, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928), H W Odum and 
Katherine Jocher, An Introduction to Social It search (New York, 1929), R E. 
Park and others. Research in the Social Sciences (New York, 1929), C E Merriam 
and H F Gosncll Non-voting, Causes and Meth ds of Control (Chicago, 1924); 
H. F Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote (Chicago, 1927), P S Florence, The Statistical 
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It is too early to state whether or not the use of statistics has been 
overemphasized in the study of politics. The present tendency of 
the researcher engaged in field and observational studies or using the 
statistical method is to assert that other types of investigation are 
essentially futile. The use of statistics shades imperceptibly into 
insistence upon and identification with scientific method. The use 
of statistics has not yet produced laws of politics. But the use of 
statistics IS new, and it has not had time to demonstrate whether, with 
the aid of various methods of stud 3 dng human relations, the picture of 
society and its treatment by government can be made more objective 

The natural sciences have not avoided the use of assumptions, and 
it may be asserted that, whatever accuracy statistics may have, we 
must always inquire as to the person who formulates the statistical 
result and the method used to attain it The interrelation of faets 
cannot solve the issue of human purpose involved m political society 
Statistics may show the failure of a given legislative project, but to 
show the futility of the policy does not mean that the end sought is 
unattainable or that it is irrational In any case, statistical studies 
have not progressed to an extent which warrants putting all our faith 
in the compilated result. 

The Impact of Psychology We shall frequently insist on the 
importance of the human will in the study of politics, but we shall 
also insist that the will does not act in a vacuum. It is responsive to 
the external world, as in the case of economic forces and the life of 
men in association, but it is also responsive to internal forces. These 
internal forces constitute the fields of psychology and biology. The 
study of mental processes has developed in a most striking manner 
through scientific method, t e , primarily in the case of expenmental 
psychology When the impact of Darwinism on human thought came 
in the nineteenth century, a close alhance between biology, sociology, 
and political economy developed. Yet today the appeal of psychology 
to the political scientist is more general and fundamental than that of 
biology. 1 We are not content to extend by analogy the so-called laws 

Method in Economics and Political Science (New York, 1929) ; L L Thurstone and 
E J Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Chicago, 1929), H C Eayle, I dentifica^ 
tion and Analysis of Attnbute-Cluster-Blocs (Chicago, 1931), H. C Beyle, “A Scale 
of Measurement of Attitude toward Candidates for Elective Governmental Office,” 
The American Political Science Remew, XXVI (1932), 627 / ; C H Titus, Voting 
Behavior in the United States, Publications of the University of California at Los 
Angeles in Social Sciences, Vol V, No 1 (1935) 

‘ It may be said, for instance, that, while physics is tending to regard the 
physical umverse as other than merely matter, cause, and effect, as in the case of 
Sir James Jeans and others, psychology is deserting introspective approaches to 
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of the animal kingdom to the field of social relations. While psy- 
chology iiivesligateb the mental life of all forms of animals, the primary 
interest of this discipline is the mental life of man. It may be said 
without hesitation that practically all the findings of psychology on 
human mental life will sooner or later influence the thin ki ng of political 
students. As in the case of other social sciences, psychology will 
provide a basis for the further examination of the problems of the state ; 
it will be, in relation to other social sciences, a matter of disciplinary 
emphasis.^ 

Among the writers whose works have received the most attention 
with regard to the application of psychology to general social problems, 
may be mentioned Tarde, Durkheim, and LeBon m France, McDou- 
gall, Trotter, and Wallas in England; and Baldwin, Ellwood, Ross, 
and others in America. Under the fire of continual discussion, political 
science has turned to social psychology for data on many of the ancient 
problems of the state. The growth of democracy has stimulated this 
mclmation to lean on psychology, for the psychologist may be able to 
evaluate scientifically the functioning of electorates While we may 
agree that, if the social psychologist studies the individual, it is 
psychology simply, and that, if he studies the actions of men in groups, 
the subject matter should be m the field of sociology, m fact such 
"junsdictional” disputes should be disregarded where there is the 
possibility of a contribution from the application of psychological 
pnnciples to the phenomena of group life. 

If we go beyond the state as a concrete organization of govern- 
ment and a jurisdiction that involves the concepts of public law, it is 
clear that many of the most significant facts about the state are 
psychical rather than physical; they are subjective rather than 
objective m character Psychology tells us of the instincts, emotions, 
and habits of mdividuals, it reveals to us the manner in which the mind 
generally works; and it qualifies the older historic conclusions as 
to the rationality of man While psychology may stress the abnormal 
and the subnormal, while it may ignore the thousand occasions 
m the life of the individual where judgment is exercised and determma- 
tions are reached on the basis of perfectly clear human experience, 
eventually the psychologist must give to all the social sciences materials 

mental life and is trailing biology m an effort to get an objective picture of the 
human mmd 

* See F H Giddmgs, Democracy and Empire (New York, 1900), p 29, Ernest 
Barker, Pohttcal Thought m England from Herbert Spencer to the Present (New 
York, 1915), p 148, Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, 3d ed (New York, 
1921), TheGreat Society (New York, 1915); C E Mernam, op eit 
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on the average and ordinary activity of individuals. The psychologist, 
knowing the force of instinct and emotion, knowmg the origin and 
course of habits, and knowing also the conditions under which judg- 
ment IS exercised, may be able to tell us why people vote m given ways, 
he may be able to tell us much of the limits of obedience; he may be 
able to tell something about the conditions of securing honesty in 
public office; and more than anything else he should be able to tell 
us whether there is the possibility of improvement in the type of 
political appeals to which mdividuals respond and whether we can have 
an educated democracy in which the utmost use is made of human 
intelligence and the powers of reason. 

But even assummg that we may learn none of these thmgs from 
psychology, it has called to our attention in the most forceful way the 
play of instinct, emotion, habit, and reason in the conduct of men. 
We have, on the basis of psychological findings, taken a more realistic 
attitude toward human nature We do not chide the citizens if they 
respond to emotion, for we have been taught somethmg of the nature 
and the strength of emotion in political conduct. We have suffered 
also, for those who have exploited the prejudice and the ignorance of 
the voter have employed the findings of the science of psychology 
Undoubtedly the modern development of the art of propaganda has 
profited much by the revelation of the mental process of men. Those 
who created “morale” m the World War were men who understood 
to the greatest possible degree some of the motivations of conduct 
Unfortunately they understood too well the force of emotion, and 
they knew how shadowy is the borderland between a cold and reason- 
able position based on the use of information and the tremendous and 
ungoverned force of the aroused emotion. 

However much psychology may develop, the indications are, so 
far, that man will not become the creature of emotions and instmcts 
alone, but will remain rational m part. Even if psychology should 
paint a completely black picture, it might still be necessary in the 
interests of progress and the alleviation of misery to consider him an 
intelligent creature as a venture of political faith, for if there is no 
rationality in man neither the rulers nor the ruled can hope that the 
lights of reason and science will direct the policy of government 
Emotions and mstincts can be used in the interests of advancement, 
as pictured by the ethic of a people, as well as in sustaining a system 
as it is Habits that are conducive to the happiness and orderly 
existence of man can be formed as well as habits that negate this 
order and happiness By knowing the internal conditions that restrict 
the operations of reason, as well as the external forces that in fact 
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control conduct and the possibilities of human effort, the efficiency 
of reason in the course of pohtical life can be immeasurably 
increased. 

Interrelations wi£h Natural Science. Psychology is generally con- 
sidered to be a social science, but there is good ground for msisting 
that it is equally well classified as a part of biological science. In 
considermg the contnbution of psychological data to political science, 
we are in fact beginning the partial consideration of natural-science 
data in the social sciences. There is controversy as to whether 
pohtical science should look to other social sciences or to natural 
science for guidance m method and matenal.^ The attraction of 
natural science consists largely m its punty of method, and the attrac- 
tion of the social sciences consists m the possible use of the information 
furnished by them. The natural sciences have developed the process 
of mathematical observation and experimentation to a high degree of 
refinement, and aU admit that natural-science conclusions should 
be reliable The social sciences have no laboratory for controlled 
experiment, but this is also true of some natural sciences such as 
astronomy, and laboratory observation is more effective m some than 
in others, as m chemistry 

The natural sciences attam the high ground of statmg laws, while 
the social sciences for the most part content themselves with making 
generalizations on the process of social relations. Every law is a 
generalization, but a generalization may be only a statement of an 
observed uniformity with a touch of hope or prophecy that it will 
be vahd in the future In the case of laws of science, if there is 
an exception, it is preferable to establish a secondary law rather than 
to recast the law itself Political prmciples and pohtical laws are for 
the most part merely generalizations, they are true of the past, grantmg 
a certam mterpretation of history and available records of the past, 
but there is no guarantee that they will be true of the future. A 
scientific law is so fundamentally grounded m scientific observation 
that there is no doubt as to its future operation. However, a dogmatic 
position is dangerous even with regard to the most obvious laws of 
science. The exceptions to the law of gravitation which have been 
observed by physicists for a long tune have been made by Einstem 
the basis of the formulation of a new law m the theory of relativity 
It is, after all, a curious thmg to see the scientists demolishing by 
mathematical and astronomical observation what would seem to be an 

' W B. Munro, “Physics and Pohtics, An Old Analogy Revived,” The American 
Potttical Science Review, XXII (1028), 1 ff 
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absolutely vaUd statement of the facts of the observable physical 
world. ^ 

Some persons hope that in the future we shall have laws of public 
opimon and that the effectiveness of government will be so well 
investigated that we can also have established laws as to the function- 
mg of the state. The laws of pubhc opmion would constitute a social 
psychology, however much the pure method of the natural sciences is 
msisted upon. The sociologists, particularly Spencer, Giddings, Ross, 
and others, have ventured mto the formulation of the laws of society, 
but this ambitious attempt does not seem to have been received as a 
great contribution by those outside the ranks of sociologists or even 
by many withm the ranks. 

The question may be raised: why seek to establish laws at all? 
Can we not deal with particular situations as they arise? If each 
situation is treated as objectively as possible as a smgle conjuncture, 
the formulation of the laws of society, were it possible to formulate 
them, would be merely a routme matter because of the enormous mass 
of scientific mformation and social expenment upon which one may 
draw. This disparate treatment of the facts of society may be sug- 
gested as one of the finest implications of the pragmatic movement m 
politics as far as social method is concerned It may be true that 
changes m social needs will discount the value of past experience, but 
if this IS true it is only a further and insurmountable argument against 
attempts at the formulation of the laws of society. Laws of society 
likewise tend to be a pnon laws, i e , they are not based on sufficient 
information and observation, they are often brilliant generalizations 
of a partial character. The pragmatist tells us the important thing 
in the state is to act as intelligently as possible m particular situations 
Our attitude should be one of experimental action rather than the 
formulation of laws that require constant and energetic defense The 
less we have to defend, the greater is the possibility that mtelligence 
will be used m the solution of social problems Political science should 
keep itself attuned to social rather than natural science. 

The Govtnbvhon of Natural Science. Natural science has its con- 
tribution to make, and it arises m connection with the investigation 
of certain specific questions. The physical or natural sciences are 
concerned with the world of involuntary things, and some of these 
mvoluntary things, such as heredity as the basis of unequal capacities, 
have direct bearmgs on politics. Heredity is a limiting condition, 
but there are others of great importance to the student of politics. 

* See Catlin, op. cU., p 100; A S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World 
(New York. 1927) 
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“The will, as the Stoics taught, is only autonomous m the realm of 
thought. When the wish is translated mto action, it comes under 
the heteronomy of authority, smce, although the mdividual will may 
use authority, it cannot avoid bemg limited by it One of the 
fundamental issues of practical pohtics is the evaluation of the cir- 
cumstances under which two men are not equal, biologically or 
socially. Such differences center on differences in intelhgence or 
native ability and the unequal distribution of wealth. 

Psychology may teU us that the mmd of one individual is mferior 
to that of another, but biology may tell us, as far as heredity is con- 
cerned, why this difference exists When the proved claims of biology 
have been recognized, the ultimate function of government remains 
m the effort to improve each mdividual to his utmost potentiality. 
Democracy treats most persons alike when participation in govern- 
ment IS concerned, but, if men are not equally capable of solvmg the 
problems of state, biology may assist m determining the conditions 
under which such men can be excluded with assurance If men may 
overcome their heredity, or if the human stock can be improved by 
legitimate means, biology can tell us what can be done and what 
cannot be done. The state must mquire as to the relative claims of 
heredity and environment before it can take up with confidence the 
tasks mvolved m attaining the ends of the state. 

Biology has also been significant in political philosophy. One of 
the chief results of the Darwiman hypothesis has been the application 
of the concept of evolution to social organization While all through 
history the analogy between the animal body and the social organiza- 
tion has been drawn, the mfluence of Darwinism enabled writers to 
refine and reapply this very ancient idea. The organic theory of 
the state took a new lease on life, and the evolutionary character of the 
animal and plant worlds was believed to be true of the evolution of the 
state If evolution is realized by the survival of the fittest, by natural 
selection, why is not the life of the state determined in the same way? 
The relation of this idea and the defense of war is obvious. It has been 
asserted that the state has a natural as well as a political history.® 
Accordmg to this theory, the development of the state as an association 

1 Cathn, op cit , p 158 By permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
publishers In the influence of heredity on social relations we have one of the 
relatively few instances in which the laws of standards or values cross and are 
interrelated with the organic in the stnct sense of the word. Even here, however, 
the difference in the planes of generalization, i c , the difference between the possi- 
ble laws of social and organic situations, is clear 

® H J Ford, The Natural History of the Slate (Pnnceton, 1915); F. W. Coker, 
Organismic Theories of the State (Columbia Studies, Vol XXXVIH, 1910). 
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is merely a phase of the development of association among animals, 
and therefore it is included in natural history, Herbert Spencer 
presents one of the most thoroughgoing examples of the application of 
biology to the state, but modem writers generally have used this 
approach with more moderation. Walter Bagehot’s Physics and 
Politics (1873) also shows the mfluence of natural selection.^ 

Spencer mamtamed that in stmcture and function the state is 
closely analogous to the biological organism, that it has organs analo- 
gous to those of animals, and that the functions of these organs are 
analogous also. While Spencer is generally considered to have failed 
m uniting biology and the study of society, other and more recent 
writers have attempted to apply in some detail the findings of biology 
and psychology to state life. Recent mvestigations, of course, show 
that the analogy of social organization to the biological organism is of 
little value.® 

The Significance of External Forces. If we turn to the external 
forces shapmg the action of human wills constituting a political 
organization, natural science has further significance for political 
science through geography and anthropology, together with their 
related sciences. Emphasis on external forces actmg upon man 
tends toward an msistence upon some form of determinism. Draw- 
ing upon the natural-science method of descnbing uniform behavior 
and the action of cause and effect, the study of geography has aided 
in the development of theories of climatic, soil, resource, and location 
determmism. These forces or conditions are by their nature largely 
objective as to human desires, and if they exercise any infiuence on 
man they do it regardless of the action of the will. Whether or not 
we want to be mfluenced by chmate makes little difference, if climate 
and the nature of the sod do m fact lim it and condition our behavior. 
Such deterministic theory can be admitted in part without denymg 
man an essential freedom of will m dealing with the world. To state 
the proposition m another way, none of these external forces can 
explam completely any given social or political situation; the forces 
may be mstrumental, but without the action of human desire and 

1 The use of the orgamsmic theory of the state m this connection should be 
distinguished from its use by idealists or absolutists who would say with Blimtschli 
that the state is a moral and legal person, or with Rousseau that the state is a moral 
and corporate body. The state viewed as a moral and legal personahty shows the 
mfluence of philosophy and law; it is a metaphysical theory of the state rather 
than a biological interpretation 

* For the hterature of the subject see H E Barnes, Sociology and Political 
Theory, 61-62; Gamer, op ci< , p 40 SeeR M Maciver, “Social Causation,” 
Publications o} the American Sociological Society, XXVI (1932), 28-36 
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determination the situation could not itself exist. It becomes a 
matter of rather heated debate as to whether the human will or the 
external conditions are the more significant. 

From ancient times wnters have devoted themselves to the influ- 
ence of climate and geographic conditions on culture.^ These theories 
have been closely associated with ideas of political greatness, and the 
Greeks, the Arabs, the Romans, the French, the Germans, and the 
English-speakmg peoples have attributed much of their importance 
and success to their fortunate location on the face of the earth Bodin 
was the first of the moderns to treat this aspect of national life m any 
detail. Rousseau believed that there was a relationship between 
climatic conditions and the form of government, and particularly that 
warm climates stimulated despotism, cold climates, barbarism, and 
moderate climates a good form of government. In these ideas he was 
mfluenced by Baron de Montesqmeu’s The Spirit of the Laws (1748) 
which attempts for the first time to work out systematically the 
relation between the factors of geography and the factors of political 
life But all these wnters were merely continumg m more elaborate 
form the mtegration of the Greeks between geographical self-congratu- 
lation and political power Montesquieu, unlike earlier writers, laid 
less emphasis on mere latitude and longitude and more upon tempera- 
ture, moisture, and the fertility of the soil 

However, Buckle m his History of Civilization (1857) was the first 
to sense the fundamental conflict between such detcrmmism and the 
historic ideas of free will. Geographical influences were considered 
the donunant cause of the character and mstitutions of a people. The 
differences between nations, accordmg to Buckle, are to be explained 
m terms of climate, food, and soil, and be attempted the explanation of 
civilizations of world significance m geographical terms. While 
modem writers believe the influence of geographic circumstances was 
much overemphasized by Buckle, it is after all a conflict destined to 
continue in human thinking The study of geographical conditions 
has produced the field of “political geography” which attempts to 
explam individual character, political institutions, and policies in 
terms of physical and geographical factors.* 

* See Franklm Thomas, The EnwronmerUal Basis of Society (New York, 1925), 
for Bummanes of these ideas 

•See Frankhn Thomas, “Some Representative Contributions of Anthropo- 
geography,” m Memam, Barnes, and others, op cil , Ch XII , Isaiah Bowman, 
The New World, 4th ed (New York, 1928), Ellsworth Huntington, The Character 
of Races (New York, 1924), Cimlieation and Climate (New Haven, 1922); Climate 
Changes, Their Nature and Causes (New Haven, 1922); E C Semple, American 
History and Its Geographic Conditions, rev ed (New York, 1934), Influences of 
Geographic Environment (New York, 1911) 
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The geographical argument has been of value in supporting strong 
political policies Treitschke attnbuted the federal government of 
Switzerland to the geographical conditions of that country German 
writers have based a defense of developed military power on the situa- 
tion of Germany, smce that country lies m the center of Europe 
and has no natural boundaries ‘ The individualism of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples has likewise been attributed to climatic and geographical 
factors * 

Modem research into the social forms of primitive peoples and 
cultural studies of a comparative nature has made anthropology of 
considerable importance to the pohtical scientist. The conclusions 
of anthropology must be accepted \nth regard to the early form 
of social organization and the beginnings of the state which, according 
to Lowie, coincide remarkably with speculative ideas. Such study 
has also thrown light on the begummgs of nationality.® 

The Methods of Pohtical Science IMiile there is no method which 
IS uniquely applicable to politics, anyone who studies pohtical science 
must use a method or methods The emphasis now is mcreasmgly on 
method because it is realized that the type and value of conclusions 
reached must be equated with the method adopted. The adoption of 
any method implies the acceptance of certam presuppositions as to 
the nature and means of gettmg at the truth Scientific writers who 
condemn philosophy as '•teriie and in-'i^t on science are themselves 
rel3nng on a philosophy of knots ledge, for different types of information 
are gathered in different way«. finally, the evaluation of a method is 
merely, from a philosophical ■'tandpoint. the a.ssertion that a certam 
type of knowledge is superior and should be controUmg. Emphasis 
on scientific method rests on the behef that real knowledge is objective 
with regard to human will and that, by knowing only a part of the total 
field of human experience, we can get accurate conclusions without 
knowing about the rest AiTiatever may be the ultimate contributions 
of scientific method in the social sciences, a fundamental contribution 
has been the stimulation of unparalleled mterest among social scientists 
in the whole problem of methodology. For the political scientist, 
the problem of method must be viewed m the light of the contnbutions 
of other sciences combmed with a comparison of the results of the older 

^ Hmtze, “Germany and the World Powers,” Modem Germany in Relalion to 
the Great War, tr by W Whitelock (New York, 1916) 

* E R A Seligman, PrincipUs of Economics (New York, 1909), pp 36-40 

«See Memam, Barnes, and others, op rat , R H Lowie, The Origin of the 
State (New York, 1927) j Barnes, Sociology and Political Theory; F Oppenheimer, 
The State (Indianapolis, 1914); James G Frazer, The Golden Bough, 12 vols 
(New York, 1936) 
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histoncal and philosophical methods. We may wait for the contribu- 
tions of the different social sciences or we may assert that there are 
some things which must always remam a prion and fundamentally 
philosophical m treatment. 

The Tradihonal Methods. The older methods of studymg politics 
are the philosophical, the histoncal, and the jundical, the newer 
methods may be listed as the comparative, the observational, the 
expenmental, and the analogical, which includes the emphases 
of sociology, biology, and psychology The scientific method is 
essentially a composite of the new methods mentioned above. Yet 
it IS scarcely fair to put the philosophical method by itself, for prac- 
tically all the writers on politics have used the data gathered by the 
older methods to illu^itrate and even to suggest their philosophical 
conclusions. It should also be borne m mmd that no method, however 
scientific, is entirely free of metaphysics. The philosophical method 
flaunts its assumptions and uses logic to support them, but the assump- 
tions of the scientist are not so carefully recognized and are, therefore, 
much more dangerous than those made by philosophers The 
assumption is always just around the corner 

Political theory, declares Ernest Barker, is the speculation of 
individual minds, while political thought may be viewed as the thought 
of a whole society. ‘ Political theory merits our attention msofar as 
it has m it the germs of science, just as an hjrpothesis of physics or 
chemistry, but it also merits our attention when it gives explanations 
or purposes where science has no contribution to make. What are 
the fields in which science can make no contribution^ It would indeed 
be dogmatic to assert that science m dealing with facts and their 
explanation has a rigid and immutably limited scope, and that, on 
the other hand, political ethics or modem "constitutional morality” 
has an equally ngid and immutable range It is undoubtedly true 
that the area of pure philosophy has been contracted by the growth 
of science, but it is likewise true that the growth of science has not 
destroyed the utility of mquiring into and reasoning about the purpose 
of the political community The grondh of science has made it 
possible to criticize the achievements of philosophy in the realm of 
political morality, and it is generally conceded that philosophical 
evaluations created, often merely in the mind of the philosopher, by 
reasonmg have not fared badly m the light of science The great 
creations of modem rationalism, particularly of the eighteenth century, 
when many modem ideas on government took shape, are still to be 
realized, and with the aid of science their realization or futility is a 

‘ “Greek Political Thought,” Cambridge Classical History, Vol. VI, p. 607. 
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proximate achievement. The field of political theory is the field of 
pohtical morality, and, as T. H. Green said, the function of govern- 
ment is “to maintain a condition of life m which morality is possible, 
morality consisting in the disinterested performance of self-imposed 
duties Political philosophy is concerned with ethics, with the world 
as idea, while politics m the narrower sense is concerned with the world 
as will, as the process of attaining the objectives of philosophy. 

While political theory may merit our attention, political thought 
demands it None can deny that ideas have played their part in 
human history, that in many circumstances and especially over long 
periods of time ideas condition and direct the course of events. The 
history of successful reform, though uninspiring and spotted m many 
cases, IS a history of the realization of ideas. This realization may be 
merely the reapplication of old ideas to new circumstances and the 
development of new methods of dealmg with old problems, but 
whatever it is, the conditionmg force of organized thmkmg is an 
essential part of history. The claim to originality of ideas need not 
be pressed too far, for all changes mvolve the ideas of more than one 
man and of more than one penod of history, as well as the slow accumu- 
lation of material changes producing interaction between ideas and the 
objective environment. Attempted proof of a thesis is often nothing 
more than the support given by a priori considerations, and one of the 
long-sustamed illusions of human thought is that soon the methods of 
proof will become so scientific that mere theory wdl be unnecessary. 
But the force of the dominant ideas of political thought does not need 
proof of truth; it only needs proof of bemg a force. We can point to 
revolutions sustained by philosophy, however erroneous; we can 
trace movements for reform likewise sustamed by inspiration or the 
rational challenge of idea, and we can also see the conservators of 
society fightmg for thmgs as they know them m terms of the ideas 
that justify the old order. 

Out of the welter of conflicts in philosophy, out of the struggle over 
the value of “abstractions” or generalizations, and out of the struggle 
over the nature of the state as a moral organism best smted for reahzing 
the moral ends of man, the modern philosophy of pragmatism, which 
stresses the relativity of truth and the testing of truth by the conse- 
quences produced by behavior, seems to be taking its place as the 
handmaid of the scientific method. Pragmatism seems to rely on 
the findmgs of science for the interpretation of consequences, and it 

* T. H. Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, Sec 15, from 
Works of Thomas Hill Green, R. L, Nettleship ed , 3 vols. (London, 1886-1888), 
Vol II. 
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seems to have also a great hunger for sociological data. The prag- 
matist mclmes to purely observational methods; he would test the 
presuppositions of the political theorist and of political thought by 
what has been produced by them. The wiser the pragmatist, the more 
positive he is in insisting on a clear mterpretation of consequences and 
the more cautious he is m declarmg an old theory unsuited to the 
present needs. ‘ 

The pragmatist must go somewhere for values, for he cannot go 
to the scientific method alone. In this we find his greatest weakness 
He can examme the values of othere in the light of experience, but he 
has difficulty in buildmg his own norms to replace those that he would 
destroy The pragmatist above all others msists on the necessity of 
action, and, when no basis of action is at hand, action by experimenta- 
tion IS admitted. Pragmatism is performing a valuable service of 
criticizing mstitutions and philosophies, and the immediate result of the 
pragmatic movement is the more precise and scientific defense of 
ideas which are subject to attack on the part of the student of conse- 
quences. The sure field of pragmatism is in the study of the process 
of politics, but whether it can drive other and more abstract interpreta- 
tions of the state from their histone vantage pomts remains to be 
seen.* 

The historical method is closely associated with the comparative 
treatment of political institutions. The political scientist uses the 
data of history to trace political theory, the forms and development 
of government, and the course of political movements By histoncal 
and comparative study the general movement of political life is 
discovered. The methods of logic are used to interpret the data 
assembled.® The necessity of histoncal study in understanding the 
development of mstitutions is generally admitted, and it is particularly 
emphasized m the study of pohtics.* It is essentially the doctrme of 

1 Amos Pinchot, in criticizing Walter Lippmann in The Nalion, August 2, 1933, 
p 126, declared a pragmatist to be one who avoids bemg nght at the 
wrong moment. 

* See W Y Elhott, ThePragmaiic Revolt %n Politics (New York, 1928), Wdham 
James, Pragmatism (New York, 1907), H J Laski, A Grammar of Politics (New 
Haven, 1925) , Ldon Dugiut, “Law and the State,” Harvard Law Review, XXXI 
(1917), 1 ^ ; G. H Sabine, “The Pragmatic Approach to Pohtical Science," The 
American Political Science Renew, XXIV (1930), 865-885; C. W. Moms, Pragma- 
tism and the Crisis of Democracy (Chicago, 1934) 

> See J S Mill, System of Logic; 3. K Bluntschh, The Theory of the State, 
tr from the German (Oxford, 1892), Ch. II, James Bryce, Modem Democracies 
(New York, 1921) 

* Sir Fr^erick Pollock, An Ivtroduclion to the History of the Sdenee of Polittes 
(London, 1890), p 11 
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evolution applied m the study of the state While there are dangers 
in the historical method in that historical parallels are easy to discover 
and are often misleading, the historical method has performed a 
valuable service in separating the treatment of the state as it is from 
what it ought to be. The organization of the material about the 
state as it is and has been must be through the comparative method, 
which has one of its essential applications m the historical method. 

The juridical method is a speciahzation in the treatment of the 
state It IS usually comparative and it is fundamentally historical, 
since the roots of a legal system are to be discovered only by the 
investigations of the legal historian The continental jurists have 
developed comparative legal study to a far higher degree than Anglo- 
Saxons, who have been satisfied quite generally with a study of English 
law. The juridical method mvolves the interpretation of the state 
m terms of law, and the most important product of this method has 
been the rise of public law, the doctrme of the legal personality of the 
state, and the theory of sovereignty Yet it is true that the public 
lawyer cannot develop his field without comparative legal study and 
mvestigations into legal history '■ 

Aspects of Scientific Method President Lowell has declared that 
“politics IS an observational and not an experimental science.” 
The observational approach to political science does not admit that a 
study of books is sufficient. The research student must go into the 
field to observe the working of pohtical mstitutions and the immediate 
process of politics. The data collected in this way approaches the 
test of scientific information.^ The difficulties of experimentation 
are almost insurmountable simply because governmental arrangements 
involve tradition, habit, and evaluations It is not always possible 
to determine whether a given social measure was tried in an atmosphere 
that gave it an adequate chance to work It is possible to say that 
any change in government or social polity is an experiment, but this 
IS not experimentation in the same sense in which the word is used in 
the laboratory. Moreover, not all natural sciences can rely on the 
experimental method, for, while the chemist and the biologist may to a 
degree, the astronomer and the geologist get their results by careful 
and understanding observation. Modern studies of observational 


> See W W Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (New York, 
1924), Georg Jellinek, op cit , H Krabbe, The Modem Idea of the State, tr with 
introduction by Sabine and Shepard (New York, 1922); Johannes Mattern, 
State, Sovereignty and International Law (Baltimore, 1928) The reader interested 
m this subject should consult the Modem Legal Philosophy Senes. 

> A L Lowell, “The Physiology of Politics," The American Poliiicdl Seienee 
Review, IV (1910), 1-16 
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character are giving a clearer picture of the internals of politics, and 
it IS probable that scientific observation will enable us to judge fairly 
the social values we have embodied in public policy.^ 

The analogical system has already been adverted to m our con- 
sideration of sociology and biology The organic theory of the state 
is a product largely of emphasis on the analogy between nTumal and 
social organization It is generally conceded that few scientific results 
have been attained by this method 

Most of the methods used m the study of political science must 
embody to a greater or less degree scientific method, for it would 
appear that the most promising results can be attained, at least for 
the present, by observational and factual research But the oppor- 
tunity of political and social theory was never greater than at the 
present. It should be emphasized again that there is no mherent 
confiict between a proper use of theory and science The technique 
of theory, by virtue of its long history, is more developed than the 
techmque of social science, and the next step is undoubtedly the 
development of technique in “practical’’ research The experimental 
attitude in social relations is fundamentally necessary for the progress 
of scientific method, and it is the duty of the democratic leaders of 
today to prepare the masses of the people for the acceptance of the 
experimental technique in social relations. 

This preparation is hindered by the presence of various forms of 
“absolutist logic” which necessarily deny the validity of social 
experimentation. “What we have termed the absolutist logic ends,” 
says Dewey, “as far as method in social matters is concerned, m a 
substitution of discussion of concepts and their logical relations to 
one another for mquiry. lyhatever form it assumes, it results m 
strengthenmg the reign of dogma Their contents may vary, but 
dogma persists.”* The suggestion of natural science is that events 
should be obser\'ed and correlated This detection of correlation is 
the proper approach to cause and effect, and msofar as possible it 
should be applied to problems of the relations of men m political 
society. Whether this can ever be achieved is certamly not indicated 
by history, for the historical sequence of events has never been free 
for the experimentalist hand of the student of social science. It 
is the hope of future developments, however, that science will be 

‘ For a good example of the observational method see Joseph P Hams, The 
Registration of Voters in the United States (Washington, 1929) The publications 
of the Institute of Government Research, Washmgton, D C are excellent examples 
of the observational method of pohtical study 

* Dewey, op ci( , p 201 By permission of Henry Holt & Company, publishers 
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permitted to contribute to its fullness m dealing with the maladjust- 
ments of society, and that the constructive formulation of social 
purposes, of public and pnvate morality, will be free from the binding 
force of customary prejudices which prevent the application of freely 
formed and rational conclusions. But the science of political and 
social relations and the philosophy of these relations have not been 
able to render a full account of their potentiahties. Science and 
philosophy are valuable tools for the use of man, but man, so far, 
has not been willing to trust fully his destiny to either science or 
philosophy that does not accord with the system of relations with which 
he is acquainted. 

Such a development of political method demands, in the first place, 
that the necessary philosophical conceptions shall be treated as 
mstruments of mquiry. It is not necessary to assert that any concep- 
tion of political relations, such as democracy or constitutional govern- 
ment, shall be established with a fixed and unchangeable content. 
They are primarily values of the human mind which serve to arrange 
common action in connection with community life In the second 
place, it IS necessary to view any concrete proposals that seek to carry 
out the evaluations of men as hypotheses that are to be tried under 
the most favorable circumstances. Such programs should, of course, 
be deserted if they do not attain the ends sought by those who formu- 
lated them. Any proposal is to be tested and tried, not rigidly adhered 
to. In such an atmosphere the various contributions to method of 
different social sciences will find a place. Certainly, it is not for the 
student of pohtics to say that there is an indigenous method of political 
science, distinct and different from all others, which is the exclusive 
property of the pohtical scientist. 
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Chaptkk III 

THE STATE AND ITS SOVEREIGNTY 

No other process in human history has been so slow and none is still so far 
from finahty as that whereby commumty and state have grown not separate 
but distmct — M. Maolver * 

Pur eine postivistische Betraehtung, die das Reeht nicht im Naturrecht 
verabsolutiert, ist der Staat em Konig Midas, dem aUes, was er ergreift, zu 
Recht wird — ^Hans Kelsen.* 

Can the State Be Defined? It may be said that definitions really 
serve little in social studies and that most of the definitions formulated 
are not agreed to by many others than the formulator The concept 
or the form of an object is a statement of its general characteristics 
which are present, presumably, in all circumstances. A definition 
is a statement of essential characteristics; it is a generalization or an 
abstraction Definitions m pohtical science have been no exception 
to the rule, and most periods in the development of the state have 
been characterized by varying interpretations of state, government, 
law, nation, and citizenship. 

In modem times the problem of stating what is political and what 
is not has been closely associated with the differentiation of the state 
from other groups, for state life or political life mvolves the problem of 
specific loyalties. Such loyalties raise the question of tlie authority 
of the state group over other groups, which we will consider primarily 
under the head of political pluralism The state group is larger than 
other groups, and it has the right to exercise force in order to attam 
its ends. Externally, at least, the use of force by the state sets it off 
from other groups, though it is true that its control of force is only a 
near monopoly. Broadly speaking, that is political which concerns 
the state, government, or law. 

1 Community, 3d ed (New York, 1924), pp 232-233. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers 

’ "In a positivistic approach which does not reduce law to natural right, the 
state IS like a King Midas for whom everything that he touches becomes law.” 
AUgemeine Staatalehre (Berlin, 1925), p 44 
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Histone Definitions of the State. The Greeks used the term pohs 
or city to express their concept of the state. Their state was in fact 
a city-state and the term was true enough, but the development of 
the country-state, as Sidgwick calls it,* demands a more comprehensive 
term. The Romans used civitas, but they spoke also of status rei 
pvhhcae and res jnibhea, which earned with it the idea of public welfare 
The modern term “state” was probably derived from siotusthroughthe 
adoption of the term by Teutomc peoples. Machiavelli m II Principe 
(1523) is credited with mtroducmg the term into modern political 
science, and during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the term 
found its way m different forms mto the languages of modern Europe.- 

Definitions of the state are almost as numerous as the writers on 
political science, and only a few of the more significant definitions can 
be given here. Aristotle, the first systematic student of politics, the 
“father of political science” defined the state in the following terms: 
“the union of families and villages ha\'mg for an end a perfect and 
self-sufficing life, by which we mean a happy and honorable life'”* 
In Anstotle’s mmd, the state as the highest type of community aimed 
at the highest good, embracing other forms of associations withm 
itself as well as their good purposes Cicero thought of the state 
(res puhlica) as “a numerous society umted by a common sense of 
right and a mutual participation in advantages ”* The general 
emphasis of this definition was followed by Grotius, Vattel, and 
\Mieaton ® " Bodm who wrote in IffTfi the Six Books of the Republic 
pre.sents a legal view of the state m which is found the begmnmg of 
the modem theory of sovereignty Holland, a modern English 
analytical junst, defines the state as a “numerous assemblage of 
human bemgs, generally occupymg a certam territory, amongst whom 

* Henry Sidgwick, The Development of European Polity (London, 1893), pp 
18&-187. 

“ See Georg Jellmek, Allgemeine Staalslehre, dntte Auflage, (Berlin, 1929), Ch IV 
See Edward Jenks, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages (New York, 1905), p 71 
“But even to a Roman, the word status alone had no such meamng as that which we 
now attnbute to the term 'state ' The phrase status rei publicae would indeed 
have conveyed to a Roman of the fifth century after Christ a meamng very similar 
to our modem notion of a State; and the fact that the Teuton borrowed only a 
fragment of the phrase may seem to show that, even when he borrowed from it, 
he had no very clear understandmg of its meanmg ” See J K Bluntschh, The 
Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), pp 23 # , for a note on the ongin of the term 
As Jellmek so pomtedly remarks (p 132) “Mit dem Auftauchen der modernen 
Staatsidee ist auch das entsprechende Wort gefunden ” 

® Politics (Jowett), p 120 

* De republica (Keyes), Bk I, p 25 

® J W Gamer, Polilteal Science and Government (New York, 1932), p 51. 
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the will of the majonty or of an ascertainable class of persons is by 
the strength of such a majority or class made to prevail against any 
of their number who oppose it.”* John W. Burgess, one of the late 
outstanding writers on political science m the United States, declares 
that the state is a “particular portion of mankind viewed as an organ- 
ized unit.”* This is substantially the same defimtion as is given by 
Bluntschli, who has been credited with writing in 1852 the first 
systematic treatise on political science since Anstotle ® 

Shortly after the Civil War the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Texas v. White^ defined the state as a “political 
community of free citizens oceupymg a territory of defined boundaries, 
and organized under a government sanctioned and limited by a written 
constitution and established by the consent of the governed.” L4on 
Duguit, a leadmg authority m French public law and political theory, 
viewed the state as based on pohtical differentiation of “un groupe 
d’hommes qui paraissent commander aux autres et qui peuvent 
imposer l’ex6cution de leurs ordres apparents par I’emploi de la force 
matdnelle lorsque besom est Phillimore, an authority on inter- 
national law, considered the state to be, for his purposes, “a people 
permanently occupying a fixed territory, bound together by common 
laws, habits, and customs into one body politic, exercising through 
the medium of an organized government independent sovereignty 
and control over all persons and thmgs within its boundaries, capable 
of making war and peace and of entermg into all international relations 
with the communities of the globe "® With some hesitancy Gamer 
adds another definition of the state in the followmg terms: “The 
state, as a concept of political science and public law, is a community 
of persons more or less numerous, permanently occupying a defimte 
portion of temtory, mdependent, or nearly so, of external control, and 
possessing an organized government to which the great body of 
mhabitants render habital obedience”’ W W. Willoughby, the 
outstanding exponent at the present time of the juristic approach to 
the state, considers it to be “ a group of human mdividuals -viewed as an 

IT. E. Holland, The Elements of JunsTprudenee, 13th ed , (Oxford, 1924J, p 46. 

• J W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Canstitutumdl Law (Boston 
1898), Vol 1, p 50 

» G. E G Gatlin, The Science and Mahod of Politics (New York, 1927) n 345 

‘ 74 U S. 700 (1869) 

‘L5on Duguit, TraitS de droit constUutionnel, 3d ed (Paris, 1927), -yol I, p 535. 
See also L’&ai, le droit objeciif et la loi positive (Pans, 1901), Vol I, p 9 

• Robert P hillim ore, International Law, 2d. ed (London, 1871), Vol I, p 81. 

» Gamer, op. at , p 52 By permission of the American Book Company, 
publishers. 
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organized corporate community over which exists a rulmg authority 
which IS recognized as the source of commands legally and, in general, 
ethically, bmding upon the mdmduals composing the community.”^ 
Later m the same volume he presents the essence of his concept of 
the state as a juristic person i e , corporation m the public-law sense, 
when he says that the state is “the political person or entity which 
possesses the law-making right 

The State and the Community. With the development of the 
modern political community, various elements and attributes of the 
state have been clearly stated and often criticized. Agreement has 
been reached for the most part that the term “political” may be 
applied to all matters that involve the origin and history of the state, 
the orgamzation, activity, and aims of government, its admmistrative 
methods, its sphere of authority, and, indeed, its very right to exist 
The distmction between society and the state, or the distinction 
between social and political organization, has been very difficult 
Those writers who tend to exalt the function of the state think of 
state and society as synonymous, while students who minimize the 
function of the state view it merely as one form of social organization, 
the form in which the machmery of physical control is developed to 
its highest pomt. To identify the social with the political would bar 
any clear understandmg of the state or of society ® There are forms 
of association with neither origm nor inspiration due to the state, and 
there are social forces like custom or competition which the state can- 
not and does not create, but which it may modify or direct withm 
certam limi ts. There are motives of friendship and affection to which 
the vast system of relationships known as the state must be an alien 
force. “The state,” says Maciver, “exists withm society, but it is 
not even the form of society We see it best in what it does. Its 
achievement is a system of order and control The state m a word 
regulates the outstandmg external relationships of men m society 
It supports or exploits, curbs or liberates, fulfills or even destroys, 
the social hfe over which it is mvested with control — but the mstru- 
ment is not the life 

1 ^ -yf Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (New York, 
1924), p 3 By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 

‘ Ilnd , p 49 See Jellmek, op cit,p 183, for a further definition representmg 
an essentially German pomt of view 

’ (7/ L T Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the Stale, (London, 1918), 
pp 75-76, 102, for a criticism of the modem philosophical theory of the state on 
the ground of its identification of state and society. 

‘ R M Maciver, The Modern State (Oxford, 1926), p 5. By permission of the 
Clarendon Press See also Maciver, Community, 3d ed (New York, 1924), p 6, 
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On the other hand, there are simple and primitive peoples livmg 
in the world today to whom the state means nothing, and who m their 
own life have no political organization such as is found in the modern 
state. The more civilized states have never included all social 
existence within their power, for many things pertaining to the 
mtegnty of the mdividual and the groups m which his mterests lie 
have been withdrawn dunng the course of history from the function 
of the state. But is the state an institutional system or is it an 
association? Maciver contends there is no third possibility. An 
association consists of individuals associated and organized into a 
“imity of will for a common end An institution refers not to 
persons, but to the form of order by which activities are directed. The 
family is the association, while marriage is the mstitution; the church 
IS an association, while communion is an institution. 

Not only must we deny that the state is a commumty or a form of com- 
munity, we must defimtely declare it to be an association belonging to the 
same category as the family or the church Like these it consists essentially 
of a group of members organized in a definite way and therefore for limited 
ends The organization of the state is not all social orgamzation, the ends 
for which the state stands are not all the ends which humanity seeks, and quite 
obviously, the ways in which the state pursues its objects are only some of the 
ways m which within society men strive for the objects of their desire ^ 

The Thslinction between State and Government It must be admitted 
that society as a genenc term mcludes all the purposes of man that 
can be expressed by relationships wuth other men If the state is 
an association embodying some specific common purposes as other 
associations, and if this association is to be distinguished from mstitu- 
tions that refer to forms of order or control for the achievement of 
purposes, we must draw a distinction between state and government 
Political society is the state viewed as an association which expresses 
a commumty of will directed to common purposes. Political organiza- 
tion or government is the state viewed in the institutional sense, m 
the sense of mechanics and organization of control. The institution 
m general community existence is therefore merely the agent of the 
association. The government, both sociologically and legally, is to 

where it is said that “wherever hying beings enter into, or mamtam, wiUed rela- 
tions with one another there society exists ’’ Ifnd p 34 As to the relation of 
state and society, Norman Wilde, The Ethical Basts of the State (Prmceton, 1924), 
p. 138, remarks: “They are one m membership, distmguishable m purpose, related 
m interests ” 

1 Maciver, The Modem State, p 6 By permission of the Clarendon Press. 

* Ibid., p 7. By permission of the Clarendon Press 
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be viewed as the agent of the state. Agency involves the problems 
of organization and efficiency; it mvolves the question of processes 
and motives m harmony and conffict, in the areas of high purpose and 
in the realm of sordid self-interest. This concept of the state as an 
association working through its agent, the government, is true through 
history; it is a generalization from the political experience of man. 
We will mqmre later as to the purpose of the state; it is sufficient here 
to state the concept of state and government in relation to society. ‘ 

It is the anal3rtical school, led by W. W Willoughby in recent years, 
which has formulated the distinction between state and government 
most clearly. The sociological treatment has often led away from the 
distmction, which however is valid even from a sociological pomt 
of view. Government in juristic writings is the organization through 
which the will of the state is expressed and executed. It is analogous, 
accordmg to Wdloughby, to the distinction between a given individual 
as a moral and mtellectual bemg and as havmg a physical body.* 
The government acts as the machmery of the state; it is its lever of 
social control, and its officers act as agents of the state The posses- 
sion of sovereignty mheres in the state as a legal person,® or as a 
commumty or association from a sociological pomt of view, but it is 
exercised by its agents. The stage, juristicaUy, is wholly organized 
m its government and can speak only through the government 
Government is used here as a comprehensive term, mcludmg all the 
agents of the state, whether acting m a high or low capacity. This 
distmction has been sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States In Pomdexter v Greenhow® the couit insisted on the impor- 
tance of the distmction between state and government, and observed: 
“The state itself is an ideal person, mtangible, invisible, immutable. 
The government is an agent, and withm the sphere of the agency, 
a perfect representative, but outside of that it is a lawless usurpation ” 
On this basis of distmction, the state can act, in the strict sense, 
only through its government, and, if the acts of the government are 

* Cf Fntz Berolzheimer, The WorliTs Legal Philosophtes, (New York, 1929), 
pp 435 ff , for a treatment of Georg Jellinek’s theory as to the relation of society 
and the state. See also passim Bluntschh, op eU,p 109; R A Duff, iSpinoza’s 
Pohtical and Ethical Philosophy (Glasgow, 1903), pp 281-282; Cathn, The Pnn- 
cipUs of Politics (New York, 1930), pp 409-410, John Dewey, German Philosophy 
and Politics (New York, 1915), p 64 

* Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law, p 49 

’ Cf Cathn, op at, p 393, who says that the moral ultimacy of the nation has 
been recognized, and that the state is the juridical personification of the nation, 
fle cites A Esmein, EUments de droit constitutionnel (Pans, 1921), Vol. I, 1 Jf. 

< 114 U S 270 (1885) 
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beyond the hmitations imposed by the Constitution on government 
officials, the acts of the government are illegal and in no sense acts of 
the state. It is only “a perfect representative” when its acts are 
lawful. 

The Pluralists Reject This Distinchon. The distinction between 
state and government has been criticized in recent years by the 
political pluralists, i.e , those who accept the state but deny its sover- 
eignty.* The pluralist insists on realistic political science, and, smce 
he believes the distmction made between state and government is an 
artificial product of legal reasoning and logical refinement, he rejects 
it. Among the outstanding realistic political writers is L6on Duguit, 
who before his death m 1928 taught in the University of Bordeaux 
The state and the government are the same to him; from the stand- 
point of our experience we know only the government, and therefore 
they must in fact be the same He objects particularly to the prin- 
ciple of the legal personality of the state founded on a theory of the 
subjective right of the state to govern. Juristic entities, being legal 
fictions, have no place in realistic, as distmguished from metaphysical, 
political discussion He observes that the state is not above limita- 
tions, for social solidarity limits the state and in fact dictates that 
it shall be an organization for the service of the community. We know 
the state by what it does; it does not command in essence, but in con- 
cept and in fact it is a public service organization. Since social 
solidarity is objectively true, it has the earmarks of law; therefore, 
this higher law robs the state of its nght to command. Command is 
not the essence of the statute, it is the organization of pubhc services.® 

Duguit has been followed by H J. Laski in England. Laski views 
the state as an association among other associations, and he denies the 
right of the state to claim the final loyalty of the individual Society 
IS federal m its nature; it is the association of groups, and therefore the 
state cannot claim to be the one high and necessary authority in the 
hves of mdmduals. Laski also speaks of the state as the governmeni^ 
and he rejects, likewise, the legahstic theory of the personality of the 
state. There are other pluralistic thinkers who carry the doctrine 
of personality quite in the other direction, insisting on the “real 
personality” or real group will of corporations and associations, 
thereby givmg them just as mherent a right of existence as has the 

* See P. W. Coker, “Pluralistic Theories and the Attack upon State Sover- 
eignty,” in Memam, Barnes, and others, Political Theories, Recent Times (New 
York, 1924), Ch III But cf Willoughby, The Ethical Basis of Political Authority 
(New York, 1930), p 427, for a widely different definition of pluralism 

• See infra, Ch XXII, for citations to the literature on political plurahsm. 
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state We shall examine these various theories later. They are 
mentioned now only to show the controversy over the nature of state 
and government and to lead to the next question for examination. 
What are the characteristics of the state, usually agreed upon, which 
distinguish it from other forms of associations? 

The State Group and Other Groups. Through the history of the 
state there have been times when the real focus of political life has been 
m a group; the individual did not come directly m contact, face to face, 
with the state. ^ The connection of the state with ancient kinship 
groups was one such emphasis; the rising cities, crafts and guilds, 
and feudal relationships engulfing the mdmdual were dominant group 
mterests in the Middle Ages. But at no time in history have so many 
groups been formed as m modern times, and at no time has the freedom 
of association been so real. Such a freedom of association, perhaps a 
product of modern, diversified, mobile civilization, as well as of 
the theory of mdividual liberty, is taken by some to be the most promi- 
nent aspect of state life at present Countless associations have 
sprung up and are taking with them some of the loyalty and allegiance 
that the citizen gave to the state or to religion m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries There are churches, labor unions, political 
parties, professional associations of all kinds, occupational interest 
groups, scientific and learned associations, associations of techmcians 
m and out of the public service, community organizations such as 
improvement clubs and social-service groups, and the “service” clubs 
of the modern business man. Some of these groups make little demand 
on the loyalty of the individual, others make great demands. Some of 
these groups are limited to the territorial boundaries of the state, but 
many of them have a tendency to reach out as far as there are indi- 
viduals who have the same interests 

Naturally, the professional and mterest groups make the strongest 
demands on individual loyalty in the economic sphere, as the church 
does in the religious. Loyalty to these groups is a fact that the state 
must recognize It may also be a fact that in normal times the 
mdividual is so immersed in his various mterests that loyalty to the 
state, patriotism, and nationalism take a back seat. These groups 
often have a definite territorial basis, they have common purposes, 
they have institutional developments for the attainment of group ends, 
they even have some sanctions over their members, and, as the vitality 
of the group becomes greater, the sanction of exclusion of members 
becomes impressive, at least to the individual Does not the state 
have all these characteristics? What is the difference, if any, of a 
‘ See H J Ford, The Natural History of the State (Princeton, 1915). 
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fundamental character between the state as a group and other asso- 
ciations as groups? 

The Character of the State as a Group. There are fundamental 
differences between these group organizations and the state. In the 
first place, membership in the state is not a voluntary affair as is 
membership in the ordinary group. The individual is bom under the 
control of some sovereign authority, by which we mean some govern- 
mental organization that claims the right to make laws binding on the 
individual and the group. In recent years, by the process of expatria- 
tion, or voluntary change of citizenship, the individual has been given a 
nght to withdraw from the state. But this development came only 
m the latter part of the nmeteenth century. Moreover, membership 
in the state is usually considered to be exclusive of other state member- 
ships though, of course, we can observe double and multiple citizenship 
at times. 

Secondly, there is some significance m the fact that the state has a 
definite terntonal basis. The boundaries of the state may not m 
fact be precisely determined, and m immature political societies the 
relationship to a particular portion of land may not be entirely certain. 
But the territorial extent of the state is the limit, in most cases, of the 
authonty of the laws enacted by the government. ‘ 

Associations of less authority than the state do not stop, necessarily, 
at a formal boundary Ime. Group expansion may become an impor- 
tant threat to political authonty in the modern development of inter- 
national cooperation, which places emphasis on the methods and 
organization of cooperation International law is an expression of 
this world community, and political science has developed, from the 
juristic standpoint, the concept of the state in international law with 
its essential characteristic m independence, in municipal law the state 
is recognized m its power to make laws, i e , m its sovereignty * But 
the legal phase of this development does not exhaust the possibilities, 
for the pluralist sees in international government a denial of the 
supremacy of the state. The League of Nations, the World Court, 
the International Labor Organization, the postwar conferences on all 

1 There is, however, some extraterntonal effect of citizenship in the application 
of national laws to citizens resident abroad. Cf. Willoughby, Fundamental 
Concepts of Public Law, Ch XXII 

* Ibid , pp. 282—284 But c/ E M Borchard, "Political Theory and Inter- 
national Law," in Merriam, Barnes, and others, op at , Ch IV, C G Fenwick, 
Inlemational Law, rev ed (New York, 1934), W E S.a.\l, Treatise on International 
Law, 3d ed (Oxford, 1890); A S Hershey, The Essentials of International Public 
Law and Organization, rev ed (New York, 1927), H Lauterpacht, The Function 
of Law tn the International Community (Oxford, 1933). 
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possible phases of international life indicate at least that the state, as 
an association of human beings for certain purposes (which we will 
examme later), is sharing those purposes with other associations, 
associations of states particularly, and also associations of individuals. 
Whether this international development is a denial of the sovereignty 
of the state is one of the fundamental questions of modern political 
theory. 

In the third place, the state embodies more purposes than other 
associations. The private and voluntary association has the most 
limited purpose. Certainly, the state does have more functions and 
interests than any single association, whether pnvate or public, but 
the question seriously asked at the present tune is whether all the 
purposes of nonstate associations viewed as a totality are less signifi- 
cant than those of the state. The mcrease m the function of govern- 
ment in the last few decades might mdicate that the totality of state 
functions and interests is greater than the totality of all private associa- 
tions, but it IS also true that the mterests of the state are not differ- 
entiated clearly from other mterests However, if we view the state 
as one association and any other single association as contrasted with 
it, we can say that the state differs from it in the extent of its mterests 
and activities 

Most associations by their very existence presume permanence, 
but, m the fourth place, we may say that the state is permanent while 
associations may not be. The permanence of the state guarantees the 
continuity of other associations and also their expansion Freedom of 
association is, m a real sense, dependent on the permanence of the 
state Thus, m both space and time the state preserves other associa- 
tions The state, in seeking to maintain order, takes permanence as 
one of its characteristics, while other associations which may seek to 
maintain an order of a specific nature admit that their permanence is 
on a different level * Human experience would mdicate that the con- 
tmuity of the state m history is more fundamental than other forms of 
association, though, of course, association itself as a prmciple of human 
life IS not less contmuous. The church is its only competitor m this 
respect, and from a practical standpoint the Catholic Church has a 
longer continuity than any of the present Western states. The claim 
of religious bodies to permanence must set them off against the state 
in human life, and the possibility of perpetual conflict between associa- 
tions claiming permanence must be recognized. In any case, the state 
is more permanent than most associations and is thus differentiated 
from them. 

‘ Maciver, The Modem State, p. 179. 
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In the fifth place, the state is unique m that it has in fact a legal 
supremacy over associations and m practice a supremacy over them by 
its near monopoly of force. Rules and policies adopted by voluntary 
associations do not enjoy the coercive sanction of force as it is cus- 
tomarily applied by the public power. The right to command in terms 
of law and to use organized force constitutes the final uniqueness of the 
state among associations. The advisability or necessity of giving the 
state a monopoly of legal command and coercion is not involved here; 
it IS merely stated as a fact by which the state is clearly distinguished 
from other forms of association. In specific aims the state association 
may not differ materially from other specific associations, but when we 
consider mstitutional or governmental differences, the state is cer- 
tainly more comprehensive than the multitude of other associations ^ 
It is clear, therefore, that all voluntary associations are subject to 
some control by the state, and that the state must adopt policies 
toward associations. It may legally recognize them as it has political 
parties and busmess corporations, it may be legally neutral as in the 
case of private associations such as churches and fraternal societies, 
it may regulate them as it does pohtical parties, corporations, labor 
unions, lobbies, and others; and it may seek to suppress them entirely, 
as in the case of the Communist party in certain American states and 
associations having for their purpose the organized resistance to 
government, law, or specific standards of morality. Each policy 
adopted by the state involves fundamental questions of social purposes, 
i e., the ends of organized commumty life, and the means that are most 
suitable for the attamment of the policy adopted Further than this, 
however, an ultimate question is raised as to the capability of the state 
to carry out certain policies, owmg to its lack of social mventiveness 
as to pohtical machinery, even if the policy has been agreed to by the 
greater number of the members of the state 

Constituent Elements of the State. Population and Temtory. The 
state as an association, then, is to be distinguished from other associa- 
tions. What are the constituent elements and the attributes of the 
state? Public law is inclmed to view the state as a juristic person, 
while concretely and m fact the state is an association without reference 
to any question of legal or moral personality. The constituent ele- 
1 The Abb6 J Leclercq m hia L’Elai ou la poUique (Bruxelles, 1929), p 18, has 
significantly pointed out that the force of the state should consist in its being 
stronger than any other particular group 

For a discussion of the differences between the state and other groups, see 
Esmein, Drmt conshlutionnel, 8th ed (Pans, 1927), Vol I, pp 44: ff This author 
remarks, (ibid , p 42), “An idea dear to the sociologists is to refuse to see m the 
state a form of human society that is truly specific ’’ 
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ments of the state are concerned pnmanly with the state as an associa- 
tion; public law, seeing m the state an abstract person, thinks in terms 
of attnbutes Let us consider first the constituent elements necessary 
to the existence of a state. 

Population is necessary, of course. The state spnngs from the 
relationship of human wills and interests; it is a system of relationships 
of human wills and interests; it is a system of relationships between 
individuals How many human beings are necessary to the formation 
of a state is largely an academic question, since all known states have a 
relatively large number of citizens or subjects. It is, of course, impor- 
tant to inquire whether the family or the mdividual is the starting point 
of political society, as this raises the problem of groups m relation to 
the state. The ideal size of the state has been discussed at various 
times. The Greek thinkers believed m the city-state, and naturally 
they viewed with alarm a large increase m the number of citizens 
The modem acceptance of the country-state has changed our thinkmg 
on this subject. Recent theories of the integrated commumty have 
revived m a sense the importance of limitmg the functionmg group, 
but there has been little or no msistence on the idea that the state must 
be small. 1 It is agreed that the number necessary to form a state must 
be more than a single family. Duguit suggests the population must 
be sufficient to provide for a differentiation between the governed and 
the governors.^ 

v' The next constituent element in the state is territory. It is only 
in modern times that definitions of the state have included the require- 
ment of territory, but, because of the importance of jurisdiction in 
state activity, it is now generally accepted “As the state has its 
personal basis m the people, so it has its matenal basis m the land,” 
said Bluntschli * “The people do not become a state until they have 
acquired a territory.” While other associations may claim a jurisdic- 
tion over territory, this jurisdiction is m no sense embodied in public 
law The territory of a state is m fact merely the area m which the 
jurisdiction of the state is exercised Territory represents the extent 
of the state spatially, though the state commands men and in no sense 
the land 

Early writers on political science did not stress the territorial 
jurisdiction of the state. The association of territorial control and 

* See John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems; M P FoUett, The New Stale 
(New York, 1920) , Seba Eldndge, The New Citizenship (New York, 1929) ; consult 
also the hterature on guild socialism and syndicalism as exemplary of their point 
of view. 

* Duguit, Droit constitutiannel, 3d ed. (Fans, 1927), Vol. I, p. 636. 

3 Bluntschh, op at , p. 231 
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political jurisdiction as a part of the theory of public law comes from 
the influence of feudalism. During the decline of the Roman Empire 
the unity of law on a territorial basis was broken and different peoples 
lived side by side under different laws; political authority was personal 
and not involved merely m the control of the land.^ With the rise 
of the modern national state, however, and the mcidental overthrow 
of the feudal legal system, the jurisdiction of the central government 
became territorial as well as personal. This situation continues today 
in public law, for the jurisdiction of the state is both personal and 
territorial.® 

The jurisdiction of the state over a given territory is, however, 
subject to exceptions Servitudes which are recognized in inter- 
national law may limit the control of the state. Such restrictions 
exist when a foreign state has acquired by treaty, custom, or prescrip- 
tion a permanent right to use the terntory, ports, or waterways of 
another state On the other hand, general jurisdiction of a state 
over its territory is not to be confused with ownership of the land. 
In early modem times the king was often viewed as having dominium 
over the land that was involved m his tmperium * Though the 
Romans actually kept the two ideas distinct, Grotius approved the 
doctrme, stating that the king might have a proprietary nght by 
which he might alienate the land to another ruler. Under the early 
modem patnmonial theory it was assumed that the monarch's nght 
to rule implied a propnetary nght over the national domain.* At the 
present time, owmg to the rejection of patrimonial theories of rulership, 
the domam of royal households is limited to certain specified lands, and 
in republics, such as the United States, areas of land are held as public 
domain for the general welfare of the people. The general principle 
however, is that this land, if suitable for settlement, should be given 
over in tune to mdividual ownership, unless there is some reason of 
public interest for its retention by the state. Owing to the theory of 
the conservation of natural resources, the reservation of forest, oil 

* Munroe Smith, The Development of European Law (New York, 1928) ; J C 
Carter, Law, Its Origin, Growth and Function (New York, 1907). 

’ Jellinek points out that Kluber m 1817 was the first writer to define the state 
as a society of citizens "having a determinate terntory.” See Gamer, op cit , 
p. 80, n 3 

® See the Carnegie Classics in International Law which include translations of 
the work of Pufendorf and Grotius, who both held that ownership of the land by 
the sovereign was a basis of mlership For further discussions of the patnmonial 
theory of sovereignty, see C E Mernam, A History of the Theory of Sovereignty 
since Rousseau (Columbia Studies, 1900), and Willoughby, The Ethical Basis of 
Political Authority (New York, 1930). 

* Duguit, op cU , Vol I, pp 696 ff. 
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and mineral land and water-power sites has become a definite public 
policy. 

The amount of land that should be held by a state has been a 
matter of long historical controversy. The earlier theory was that 
free states should be small.' Rcpubhcanism was thought suitable only 
to limited areas, but with the experience of the United States in 
establishing free government in a large area the older theories have 
been abandoned.® Another question of historical interpretation is 
the cultural value of the small state While the difficulty of governing 
large countries has been generally conceded,® the cultural value of the 
large state has been emphasized Heinnch von Treitschke in his 
Pohtik made a biting attack on the cultural limitations of the small 
states, arguing that their contributions to civilization and progress 
have been slight ' For Treitschke the state is moralized power, and 
the small state lacks this very essential attribute of successful political 
orgamzation Fundamentally, however, the small state is lacking 
m a capacity for justice, which is clearly shown in the larger political 
units. The economic supenonty of the large state is clear, and the 
maturation of culture comes more quickly in it also 

In milder terms. Lord Acton, a great English student of history and 
politics of the last century, criticized small states because 

. their tendency is to isolate and shut off their inhabitants, to narrow the 
horizon of their views, and to dwarf in some degree the proportions of their 
ideas Public opinion cannot maintain its liberty and purity in such small 
dimensions, and the currents that come from larger communities sweep over 
a contracted territory . . . These states, like the minuter communities of 
the Middle Ages, serve a purpose, by constituting partitions and securities of 
self-government m the larger state, but they are impediments to the process 
of society, which depends on a mixture of races under the same government ® 

The defense of the small state, however, has been vigorous Its 
cultural contributions have been great in art, science, literature, 
and the general progress of the world. The ancient city-state made 
particularly notable contributions. We must remember that Athens 
and Florence were small states at the time of their greatest cultural 

1 This was, in general, the theory of Plato, Aristotle, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and others. Cf Gamer, op cit ,p 95 

• See The Federaltsl, No 14 

’ See J S. Mill, Represeniahve Government, (1861), Ch 17. 

* Poltttcs, tr. by Dugdale and de Bille, (London, 1916), Vol I, pp 32-41. 

‘ The History of Freedom and Other Essays, ed by J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Laurence, (London, 1909), p 296. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
pubhshers 
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development and that Rome was small when the germinal ideas of 
her legal system were formed; and we must also remember that the 
Hebrew state which gave the West its religion was neither large nor 
permanent.^ 

The Necessity of Government and the Lavmaking Power. A thud 
constituent element in the state is government. A people and a 
territory do not make a state. While no particular form of govern- 
ment IS necessary, some government is required in order to bring 
system out of chaos and peace from the struggle of confhctmg interests. 
The history of governments shows that only a few forms actually 
have been mvented, and the writmgs of Aristotle, Plato, Polybius, and 
others have a modern rmg when they discuss the forms that govern- 
ments may take. There has been a tendency among Western states to 
reach approximate agreement as to the form of government. This is 
clearly exemplified in the movement toward political democracy which 
was comparatively unchecked until the Russian Revolution, Fascism 
in Italy, National Socialism in Germany, and the other less philo- 
sophical dictatorships of postwar Europe Government carries with 
it the implication of permanence, which has already been discussed, and 
this quality is without exception included m the elements that go to 
make up a state. 

The essential attnbute of the state is sovereignty. The word 
became prominent in modern political literature with the work of 
Bodin published in France in 1576.® There is an apostolic succession 
of writers who defend sovereignty, chief among whom are Hobbes, 
who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century, Bentham in the 
latter part of the eighteenth, John Austin m the nmeteenth, and W. W. 
Willoughby in the twentieth. Different writers have not agreed as to 
the meanmg of sovereignty, and this disagreement has opened its 
defenders to the extensive criticism expressed in the modem pluralistic 
writings This disagreement has occurred on the essential nature of 
sovereignty. Definitions have wavered between sovereignty as 

‘ See Bluntschli, op cit , p 237, HAL Fisher, “The Value of Small States,” 
Oxford Pam-phlels (1914), reprinted in his Studies in History and Politics (New York, 
1920), pp 161 Jf. See also R L Buell, International Relations (New York, 1925), 
pp 21-22, G de Reynold, La (Umocratie et la Suisse (Berne, 1929), p 9, for the 
behef that the role of Switzerland as a small state has been regulative as between 
cultures rather than creative in itself 

® Professor Haines has stated “The philosophy of Bodin, Hobbes, and Spmoza 
I tended to discredit the old natural law ideas and to make the state the sole source 
j of law They were formulating a basis of state omnipotence which was 
eventually to become one of the dominant dogmas of modem political thought ” 
\ C G. Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts (Cambridge, Mass , 1930), p 21 
By permission of the Harvard Umversity Press 
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physical power vested m the state and sovereignty as the power or 
capacity to make laws, i e., the supreme legal will inherent in the state 
As a result of German public-law theories,^ the state, from the juristic 
standpomt, came m the nmeteenth century to be regarded as a legal 
person.* A legal person has what has been called a vnll, which is not 
a will m the sense applied to human beings, but which is part of the 
legal theory of corporations. The monist, or the defender of the theory 
of sovereignty, does not say that the state can do anythmg it wants 
to do m a physical sense, he says that the characteristic expression of 
the will of the political commumty is law and that by virtue of its 
bemg law it takes precedence over other rules of human conduct. Law 
is a final human decision or rule as to the way m which human beings 
should deport themselves, at least as far as the political commumty 
IS concerned.* 

One of the classic statements of this power to make rules of conduct 
is found in Blackstone. He describes the ommpotence of Parliament 
m the following words: 

The power and jurisdietion of Parliament, says Sir Edward Coke, is so 
transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be confined, either for causes or 
persons, within any bounds ... It hath sovereign and uncontrollable 
authority m the making, confirming, enlarging, restraining, abrogating, 
repealing, reviving and expounding of laws, concerning matters of aU possible 
denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or criminal: 
this being the place -where that absolute despotic power, which must m all 
governments reside somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution of these 

' See Merriam, op. cU., passim, R. Emerson, State and Sovereignty tn Modem 
Germany (New Haven, 1928) Georg Jelbnek, op at , pp 164 ff , analyzes 
different possible juristic conceptions of the state, he regards the state finally as a 
subject of right, rather than either an object of nght or a legal relation See also 
ibid , pp 174-183. 

* Of course, there were earher references to the state as a person, but in the 
nmeteenth century the refined conception of the state a legal person was developed 
Bosanquet notes that Hobbes begins the modem idea of the state as a person 
The Philosophical Theory of the State, 4th ed (London, 1923), p 97 Rousseau 
spoke of the state as “a moral and collective body ” Contrat soaal, Bk I, Ch VI 
Duguit attributes to Gerber, a nineteenth century German -writer, the first clear 
statement of state peisonahty L4on Duguit, “ The Law and the State,” Harvard 
Law Review, XXXI (1917), 119-120 See P W Ward, Sovereignty (London, 1928), 
p. 40: “After the concept of partnership as a contractual relation had been 
exploited so -widely by modem pohtical thmkers m doctrines of social contract, it 
was to be expected that the concept of the corporation would be hit upon ” 

’ For a defense of the legal personahty of the state against the criticisms of 
Duguit, see Esmein, op at , Vol. I, pp. 46 ff Admitting that the personahty of 
the state is a fiction, it is nevertheless an important reahty, just as are such fictions 
as the country or the nation 
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kingdoms AU mischiefs and grievances, operations and remedies, that 
transcend the ordmary course of the laws, are within the reach of this extra- 
ordmary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the succession to the Crown; 
as was done in the reign of Henry VIII and William III It can alter the 
established religion of the land; as was done in a variety of instances in the 
reigns of kmg Henry VIII and his three children It can change and create 
afresh even the constitution of the kingdom and of parliaments themselves; 
as was done by the act of union, and the several statutes for triennial and 
septennial elections It can, in short, do everything that is not naturally 
tmposstble,^ and therefore some have not scrupled to call its power, by a figure 
rather too bold, the omnipotence of Parliament “ 

Dicey calls our attention also to “the grotesque expression” of de 
Lolme that “it is a fundamental pnnciple with English lawyers, that 
Parliament can do everything but make a woman a man, and a man 
a woman.”® 

It should be observed that this statement of the fact and theory 
of English sovereignty is not the same as the modem and refined 
statement of sovereignty as a legal idea which one finds in Willoughby’s 
The Fundamental Concepts of Pubhc Law * The emphasis in Black- 
stone includes physical power as well as legal power, and it also regards 
Parliament as superior to the constitution of Britam. In our develop- 
ment of constitutional government, “a government of laws and not of 
men,” we cannot admit that any governmental agent, except the 
constitutional convention or the process of amendment itself, is beyond 
the limitation of the Constitution as the supreme law of the land. 
Moreover, within the Constitution itself there are a large number of 
limitations on the national government and the state governments 
which remove from legislative bodies the power of making certain 
laws. But aside from these considerations, the modem monist thinks 
of law and not of natural power. Human expenence has shown in 
the evolution of political society the need, they say, for some source 
of decision which is final, which takes precedence over other decisions, 
and this capacity, being established m the state, is known as its 
sovereignly 

* Italics are mine 

® Sir WilLam Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, Vol I, pp 
160-161. Cited by A V Dicey, Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Consti- 
tution, 8th ed (London, 1924), pp 39-40 

® Dicey, op cit,p 41 

* See also Johannes Mattem, State, Sovereignty and Inlernaltoncd Law (Balti- 
more, 1928) 

“ A D Lindsay has developed a theory of sovereignty, which is not unlike the 
prevaihng view of the tJmted States Supreme Court, which he calls the sover- 
fflgnty of the Constitution “Sovereignty," Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
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These ideas, the monists say, have nothing at all to do with two 
questions. Ts it physically possible for the law to be enforced? Should 
individuals obey the law? Or, in other words, is the law right and 
3ust? Professor Willoughby makes this perfectly clear by writing a 
second work. The Ethical Basis of Political Authority, in which he 
considers the problem of justifying the power and activity of the state. 
Cntics of the monists often forget that sovereignty as a modern theory 
does not include the question of whether or not a law will be obeyed 
or whether it is physically possible to enforce it ‘ John Austin, a 
distinguished British writer on jurisprudence during the second quarter 
of the nmeteenth century, has suffered from this criticism perhaps 
more than any other defender of sovereignty. Austin was a firm 
believer in moral and divine law as one of the great and compellmg 
forces, and he was not foolish enough to think that sovereignty is the 
power in the state to do anything the government might want to do; 
yet his cntics seem to thmk this is what he meant by his idea of 
supreme political power Austm was rather close to Blackstone m 
his mterpretation of sovereignty, for British thinkers on sovereignty 
have, from the structure of their government, tended to think of it as 
vested in an organ of government, the highest organ of the government, 
rather than as an attribute of the state 

However, it was the German theonsts who were to add during the 
nmeteenth century the idea of the legal and moral personality of the 
state.^ Austin did not need the idea of the state as a legal person and 
the government as its agent, for the agent, the British Parliament, 
embodied the power of the state. Disturbances in the continuity of 
government on the Continent durmg the nineteenth century brought 
scholars to think about the state more deeply than before In 
continental European theories of sovereignty the “sovereign” had been 
associated with the state, but, if the state could have sovereignty 
attributed to it alone, the ruler would become merely its agent or 
representative. Among the German leaders m this tendency m 
political thought, the legal personality of the state was associated with 
the so-called organic theory. But m any case, it was asserted that the 
state was in public law a legal person with the attribute of sovereignty. 


new senes, XXIV (1924) 235-254 See also Lewis Rookow, “The Doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of the Constitution,” The American Political Science Review, XXV 
(1931), 673 ff 

* Jelhnek emphatically asserts that the power of the state is not purely physical, 
it IS also determmed by ethical-histoncal considerations Op at , p 361. 

“Bluntschh, op at , Bk VII, and pp 600-501; Duguit, op at, Merriam, op, 
at 
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and that the form of government made little difference in the con- 
tinuity of the life of the state. This personality signified only the 
power vested in the state to acquire, possess, and create nghts; it 
signified its competence to deter mme its own competence. The true 
sovereignty was vested m the state as a person. In this way, the 
highest organ in the state was distmguished from the question of the 
supremacy of the state. ‘ 

The German development in the theory of sovereignty fits any 
system of government, not merely the British type with its parlia- 
mentary supremacy.^ For this reason, political theorists and public 
lawyers have, m recent years, been mclmed to assume the legal 
personality of the state, its legal will, and its sovereignty, rather than 
governmental sovereignty, which was fundamentally the theory of 
Bodm, Hobbes, and Austm.® Willoughby applies the German 
theory to American conditions, and in this he follows somewhat in the 
footsteps of John W. Burgess. The Supreme Court of the Umted 
States has, however, for some purposes used the concept of the state 
as a person, an “ideal person,” as we have already seen.* 

* Jellmek, <yp eU , pp. 45 f 

• It might be noted that, while the tendency m Germany and Amenca (owing 
to the federal system of government) has been to distinguish state and government, 
making the state an abstract legal person, the tendency in England, because of the 
supremacy of Parhamant, has been to ignore the distinction between state as a 
person and government as an agent and to distinguish between political or popular 
sovereignty and legal or parhamentary sovereignty. See D G Ritchie “On the 
Conception of Sovereignty,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (January, 1891) 

’ It must be recognized that most writers, hke these, have explained sover- 
eignty m the hght of the pnnciples of their own constitutional law Perhaps this 
fundamental historical predilection m the examination of sovereignty indicates 
the futihty of trying to elaborate a theory which is vahd m time as well as m all 
world temtonal entities According to Jelhnek, Bodm makes the mistake of 
identifying the power of the state with its sovereignty. Op ci( , p 461. 

‘ It may be indicated that there have been a number of modem theones of 
sovereignty There is the older theory of the sovereignty of the monarch (Bodm, 
Hobbes); the sovereignty of the government, eg, parliament (Austin); the 
sovereignty of the state as a legal person (the German theory); and the American 
theory of federahstic sovereignty, i e , divided sovereignty In the history of 
sovereignty the attributes of this prmciple were discussed m reahty before the 
concept was clearly formulated In the American discussion of sovereignty before 
the Civd War there was httle argument about the conceptual attributes of sover- 
eignty, though there was in fact disagreement Apparently, neither the North 
nor the South beheved in the mahenabihty of sovereignty, though the North 
accepted and the South rejected the divisibility of sovereignty The modem 
Japanese theory of the sovereignty of the emperor as a descendant of the Sun 
Goddess is much like other oriental theones See Kenneth Colegrove, “The 
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But whatever the ramifications of different theories of sovereignty, 
all writers and judges agree that it has to do with the law, the suprem- 
acy of the law, and the right of lawmaldng vested in the state and 
exercised by the government. All would agree that the power of 
making laws to deal with human conduct does not imply the power to 
repeal the law of gravitation The abrogation of this principle must 
be left to the modern physicists. Nor would it be denied that laws or 
positive regulations may be unjust and inexpedient; it would be agreed 
in such cases that there is in fact a separation of ethics as a field of 
values from government as a field of political machmery. To the 
mind of the monist, it does not refute his stand to say that there are 
things that governments cannot do The monist would say that there 
are two such fields, one is the physically impossible and the other 
is the field of the mores or community morality. Thus the modern 
monist is generally a strong defender of democratic and representative 
government, and he need not be at all a defender of a “mission” of the 
state m advancmg a certain type of civilization.^ Individual liberty 
and rights are perfectly compatible with the theory of sovereignty, at 
least according to the monist, and m fact sovereignty is probably the 
only sure guarantee of a system of rights and individual hberty.* 

Does the idea of sovereignty clash with the American tradition of 
popular sovereignty? It must be admitted at once that the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty far antedates the idea of the state as a juristic 
person ® Popular sovereignty finds its germinal development in the 
ancient world, and insofar as it means the consent of the governed 
and not simply a mixed form of government in which the democratic 
is one phase, it was an active political theory in the Middle Ages * 

Japanese Emperor,” The American Pohttcal Science Remew, XXVI (1932), 642 ff , 
H. S Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics (New York, 1932), Ch V, Francis 
G Wilson, “A Relativistic View of Sovereignty,” Political Science Quarterly, XLIX 
(1934), 386-410 

* But John Dickmson, “A Working Theory of Sovereignty,” Political 
Science Quarterly, XLIl (1927), 624 ff ; XLII (1928), 32 ff ; Dickinson objects to 
the conventional monistic views because of the dangers of pohtical absolutism 
found in them. Dugmt in “Law and the State,” Harvard Law Review, XXXI 
(1917), goes even further and argues that the idea of sovereignty is mherently a 
part of the theory of the absolute state 

* Burgess, op at , Vol I, p 55; Hookmg, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), 
Ch XXVI 

® But qf Willoughby, Political Theories of the AnaerU World (New York, 1903), 
for an attempt to show that the Romans, along with their notion of popular 
sovereignty, accepted the idea of the state as a junstic person 

* See R W Carlyle and A J Carlyle, A History of Medieval Pohitcdl Theory 
in the West, 5 vols (Edmburgh and London, 1903-1928), passim, 3 A. Ryan and 
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It was made the basis of modern democracy in connection with 
theories of natural rights, which as political-theory values were devel- 
oped to their highest point m the eighteenth century But the 
association of the consent of the governed with natural rights, an 
equally ancient doctrine, gives the clew leadmg to an answer. Natural 
rights are ethical values, and the monist sees no conflict between them 
and the idea of sovereignty ‘ Both the theory of government on the 
basis of the consent of the governed and natural rights are ethical 
doctrines, while sovereignty is a legal doctrine Popular sovereignty 
means that the ideas of the people, or those legally entitled to partici- 
pate in political affairs, should be given weight in the decision of 
matters of policy. The theory of sovereignty is a statement of the 
characteristics of law and of the state in connection with law. Public 
opinion is admitted to be a controlling force in democratic countries, 
and some, notably Hume, have maintained that all governments rest 
on opmion, because a small body of rulers could not maintain them- 
selves against the mass of the population.* Pubhc^opmion embodies 
the attitudes of those who have the legal right of participation; at 
least this is true of democratic governments, and no body of governors 
would hope for long to resist a determined stand on the part of the 
people Many modern writers do not hke to call the servile acqui- 
escence of people in despotically ruled countries a product of opinion; 
it IS not real opmion ’ But the question at hand is whether this fact 
IS a denial of sovereignty. This leads to the question of limitations 
on sovereignty in general.^ 

Can Sovereignty Be Limited? 

Lawyers are apt to speak as though the legislature were omnipotent [said 
Leshe Stephen] as they do not require to go beyond its decisions It is, of 


M F X Millar, The State and the Church (New York, 1922), pp 68 ff and 99 ; 

Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr by F. W. Maitland 
(London, 1900) 

* Duguit, however, finds that, as natural nghts limit the state and sovereignty 
asserts that it is unlimited, there is a fundamental contradiction between the two 
ideas Op cU 

* Norman Angell in The Public Mind (New York, 1927) takes the same position 
with regard to the postwar dictatorship as a substitute for political democracy 

® See A L Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (New York, 1913); 
A N Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth (New York, 1923), 
Ch I, C L Emg, “Public Opinion in Government,” introduction to W. B 
Graves, Readings in Public Opinion (New York, 1928) 

* The French theory of national sovereignty has been both identified and 
separated from the principle of popular sovereignty The Amencan mind is 
likely to see our popular sovereignty as French national sovereignty and vice 
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course, omnipotent in the sense that it can make whatever laws it pleases, 
inasmuch as a law means any rule which has been made by the legislature 
But from the scientific point of view, the power of the legislature is of course 
stnctly limited * It is limited, so to speak, both from within and from with- 
out, from withm, because the legislature is the product of a certain social 
condition, and determined by whatever determines society; and from without, 
because the power of imposmg laws is dependent upon the mstmct of sub- 
ordmation, which is itself hmited If a legislature decided that all blue-eyed 
babies should be murdered, the preservation of blue-eyed babies would be 
illegal, but legislators must go mad before they could pass such a law, and 
subjects be idiotic before they could submit to it.* 

The modern theories of sovereignty take these limitations as 
external to sovereignty; public law is a separate, distinct and formal 
field. If there are situations in which the state denies to itself the right 
of action in a formal sense, i e., by constitutional or customary limita- 
tion, it is a self-limitation The limitations found in the law itself are 
imposed by the will of the state; their legal sanction is from the state 

It IS here that the dispute between the defenders and the opponents 
of sovereignty begins to fill the air The attackers, asserting that 
sovereignty is merely governmental power, find that it is limited in 
fact by many things, as was pointed out above, both externally and 
internally. The power of government has never been above limitation 
When we consider the pluralistic case in detail, these various claims 
will be more fully stated. Here we must point out that the argument 
finally converges on the proposition of self-limitation. This argument 
is also important m the question of rights Are rights preserved m 
law only as a self-imposed limitation on the will of the state? The 
monist contends that organized political society must have some 
point of reference for final decisions; that wuthout this the possibility 
of social conflict wou ld be u nl imit ed; and that it is the function of 
law as enacted by the state to provide this point of concentrated 
decision. Law is defined as the command of the sovereign, as th®' 
expression of the w'lU of the state, to which is given the power of 
decision of some conflicts that may arise in society. The state can 
best guarantee rights if it has the legal right to define and protect, 

versa Both, in any case, rest finally upon the principle of a constituent power in 
the hands of those who compose the state 

1 Bluntaohh, op cU , pp 494 and 509, sees clearly the actual limitations on 
sovereignty At the same time, because of his theory of state personality, he 
was among the first to see that sovereignty was an attribute of the state and not 
of the government 

* Leslie Stephen, The Saenee of EUaca (London, 1882), p. 143. CSted by Dicey, 
op at , pp 78-79 
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within limits, such rights. The content of law, however, is in constant 
processes of determination. To say the state is hmited in a legal sense 
would mean merely that some other agency has the right to impose 
the limitation. But if the state is legally unlimited, it serves a purpose, 
and for the carrying out of that purpose the limitations that the govern- 
ment shall observe are stated in terms of law. 

The distinction between state and government is important at this 
point, and one of the values of the distinction in connection with the 
theory of sovereignty is that government can be forced to serve pur- 
poses under legal limitation. Constitutional government implies 
limitation of government, and that implication is developed m the 
distinction between the ordinary legislative and the constituent powers 
that we consider the state to have. Any statement of the limitations 
on political function must carry some means of determining the limita- 
tion. While we have in fact imposed limitations on the amendmg 
power in the Constitution of the United States, i e., that no state 
shall be deprived of its equal representation in the Senate without its 
consent, the occasion has not arisen in which the capacity of the United 
States to destroy that limitation has been tested. 

Dicey and Ritchie have developed a distinction between the legal 
and the pohtical sovereign ^ The political sovereign acts through the 
electorate in expressing public opinion; the legal sovereign is a formal 
conception meanmg simply that there is a power of lawmakmg without 
legal restriction, which power may be delegated to subordinate bodies, 
such as state legislatures, but which can be taken back by the sovereign 
authority delegating it. No one can deny the ultimate force of the 
necessities of community hfe or the persistent values men hold about 
their relations with one another But the question is asked whether 
we should speak of a political sovereign when the only legal expression 
of the desires of those who compose the pohtical sovereign must be 
through the agency of the state — the government The word “sover- 
eign” used in the sense imphed by the term “pohtical sovereign” 
connotes power in a purely physical sense, and the modern tendency 
IS to consider sovereignty as a legal term, as a term covering the law- 
making capacity of the state. This means using sovereignty in two 
distinct senses, one term being embodied in the prmciples of public law 
and the other in the pohtical theory of democracy. 

The Nature of Law. A number of references have been made to law. 
The definition of law is another of those historic controversies as to 
the nature of a fundamental idea in community hfe. The realization 
of justice has been considered since Plato as one of the great aims of 

* Dicey, op. , p 70, Ritchie, loc at 
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the organized state, but justice has always been associated also with 
law. Law has been a means of attaming justice, but there have been 
different ideas of the nature of both law and justice. Two broad 
concepts of law are promment m political hterature, that of natural 
law and that of positive law. The concept of a law of nature is very 
old, running back into Greek pohtical philosophy, particularly that 
of the Stoics. From the Stoic philosophy it found its way into Homan 
legal ideas and Christian thinking as exemplified in St. Paul. From 
the writings of the Roman jurists, such as Ulpian and the Institutes 
of Justinian, it passed into medieval canon and civil law, and from 
there into modern legal discussion and judicial opinion. It is especially 
prominent in those sources of law to which Americans have gone, such 
as Blackstone’s Commentarus. In modern times, perhaps beginning 
with Hooker and Grotius,^ the emphasis of natural law was turned to 
natural rights and natural law as the law of reason It is m this form 
that English political writmgs earned the concept mto early or Revolu- 
tionary American political theory.® 

Just what “nature” is has generally been vague in these pontifical 
theories of natural law Often nature has meant a golden age m the 
past when there was a state of human perfection Pagan thmkers in 
Greece and Rome explamed the end of the golden age in vanous ways; 
Seneca for instance attributed it to the rise of greed But Christian 
theology connected this idea with the Garden of Eden, and therefore 
the entry of sin into the world was said to have destroyed the age of 
natural perfection.® The state-of-nature idea was continued into 
modern times when Hobbes, Spmoza, Pufendorf, Locke, Rousseau, 
and others discussed it as the state or condition of men before the 
organization of pohtical society. The difficulties of the state of nature 
in Locke’s theory were merely mconveniences in enforcing the law of 
nature, which led men to consent to the formation of the state by a 
social contract. But even though a state was formed, they carried 
into it their natural rights from the state of nature * Hobbes thought 
of the state of nature as one of warfare and fear which made the civil 
state, no matter how absolute and despotic, much better than the state 

* See Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law (Boston, 1921), passim 

* See R. G Gettell, History of American Political Thmight (New York, 1924), Ch. 
XVIII. 

* But see Robert Bellarmine, De lams, tr by Murphy (Fordham, 1925); R H 
Murray, A Htslary of Pohtical Science from Plato to the Present (New York, 1925), 
Ch. V 

* See Thomas Paine, The Rights of Man (1790-1791); Theophilus Parsons and 
others, The Essex Result (Vn?!) For the Essex ftesuK, see B F Wnght, A Source 
Book of American Political Theory (New York, 1929), pp 127 ff 
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of nature could possibly be. Rousseau varied in his own thinking 
about the state of nature, but in any case it was one of emotional 
perfection rather than one of rational achievement 

We no longer consider the state of nature or the social contract 
essential to the concept of natural law and rights; in fact, few persons 
today defend natural rights except in terms of psychological needs 
or the dogma of revealed religion. ‘ More recent developments 
present the necessary conditions of community life at a given time as 
the basis of a natural law with a ehangmg content * In general, 
however, the historic thinkers on natural law have viewed man as 
having a moral nature, implanted by divine will,® out of this grew his 
moral rights and duties. The chief function of the state was to recog- 
nize these natural rights based on or deduced from the law of nature; 
as man discovered these rights by the use of reason, at least in the 
age of so-called rational enlightenment, the consent of the governed was 
a necessary corollary of the belief in natural law as the basis of rights 

The use of nature by the natural scientist is, of course, very different 
from its use by philosophers and political theorists Natural law was 
a statement of what ought to be and what forever would continue to 
be right There was little idea of change in the theories of natural 
law and rights in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and as a 
result the philosophy of natural law fitted into the modern theory 
of individualism associated with the utilitarian economics of the 
industrial revolution. The physiocrats and Adam Smith were the 
intellectual leaders in this view In the popular mind the theory of 
natural law in the historic sense means the same thing as economic 
individualism, which has been so generally accepted in the United 
States * Nineteenth century mdividualism based on these two 
sources found a legal synthesis m the writings of Sir Henry Maine, who 
postulated that the progress of society had, to his day at least, been a 
transition from status to contract. Contract, of course, meant 
freedom of contract ® 

• See J A Smith, Growth and Beoadenoe of Constitutumal Gooemmeni (New 
York, 1929), H J Laski, A Qrammar of PohHcs (New Haven, 1925). 

* See Rudolph Stammler, The Theory of Justice, tr by Husik (New York, 1925) 
Duguit’s law of social sohdanty is m fact a kind of natural-law concept with a 
changing content 

’ See The Declaration of Independence 

* The above statement concerning the immutability of natural-law concepts is 
not mconsistent with the French eighteenth century ideas of progress, for the 
latter were based on the theory of man’s attaining the development of his mnate 
capacities 

• See Pound, Interpretations of Legal History (New York, 1923), and The Spirit 
of the Common Law (Boston, 1921); D G. Ritchie, Natural Rights (London, 1895); 
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The other historic theory of law is what Dean Pound has called 
the Byzantine conception. It is more generally spoken of, however, 
as 'positive law, law that is made by man through political organiza- 
tion. ‘ We have said that one of the characteristics of the state is 
that it makes law. The monists hold that there is only one definition 
of law, and that definition is, broadly, that law is an expression of the 
will of the state through the government, commanding individuals 
to refrain from certain types of conduct or that they shall be bound by 
certain obhgations One of the first clear statements of this theory 
is found m the Institutes of Justi n ian “The will of the emperor has 
the force of law,” says the Institutes, because the people by the lex 
regia have delegated to him this power.* But, curiously enough, in 
the same book of the Institutes the theory of natural law as a law com- 
mon to men and animals, as laid down by Ulpian, is also approved, 
and this law is both distinguished from and confused with the law of 
the nations, the law common to all people ® 

There is a clear conflict between law made by man as supreme and 
the law of nature as supreme, but this conflict did not trouble thinkers 
greatly until we have Hobbes asserting in his Leviathan (1651) that the 
test of justice is the will of the absolute ruler.* This theory of law is 
essential in theories of sovereignty, especially in modern times since 
the state has formed the legislation habit A distmction has been 
made between what is just accordmg to the law, i e , the will of the 
state, whether laid down expressly by statutes or interpreted by judges, 
and justice from the standpoint of the customs or sense of right of 
individuals. Law and morals have been thought of as occupying 
different yet overlappmg fields. In case of conflict, the defenders of 
sovereignty will always hold that the will of the state must be sustamed 

B F. Wnght, “American Interpretations of Natural Law,” The American Political 
Science Review, XX (1926), 524 ff \ O G Haines, The Revival of Natural Law 
Concepts (Cambndge, Mass , 1930) ; B F. Wright, American Interpretations of 
Natural Law (Cambndge, Mass , 1932) 

1 See Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (New Haven, 1922), p 

110 

* See Cicero, On the Commonwealth, tr and ed by G H Sabine and S B Smith 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1929), pp 166, n 39; p 167, n 41 

* See Institutes of Justinian, tr and ed by J B Moyle (1896), I, 1 and 2; 
C H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), 

p 120 

* While Machiavelh may be credited with separating, or attempting to separate, 
ethics or moral justice from politics in the sixteenth century, Hobbes’s analysis of 
the problem m the seventeenth is far more systematic Hobbes’s use of natural 
law IS really simply to provide a basis for community hfe and not to regulate the 
processes of community hfe Spinoza’s use of natural law is much the same 
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at least by the government, even if in some instances there is injustice 
Society must act accordmg to rules, and one of the great values of the 
theory of sovereignty is that it insists on a positive law basis of com- 
munity action. 

The conflict between the monists and the pluralists becomes acute 
a gain in the definition of law. The plurahsts, notably Duguit, insist 
that law, i e., statutes, is not a command, but that it is the means of 
orgamzing the public services He views the theory of law as a com- 
mand as a relic of the days of absolute monarchy and as having no 
place in the modem state devoted to serving the needs of individuals 
and groups We shall examine Duguit’s theories further, but we may 
state here that his contention carries with it the theory of “social 
solidarity” as a jural principle, as objective, anterior law. Other 
critics also contend that the content of law as actually enforced is 
not drawn from enactment by the state but from the evolution of 
custom as mterpreted by the judges.^ The monists reply that law 
is in fact a command, and that, if the judges do make the law at times, 
they do it by the consent of the state or the sovereign Those who 
follow Austm think of the sovereign as a determinate body to which 
IS given the habitual obedience of the largest number of the members 
of the state and to which is also given the right to command in terms of 
law * But other monists think of law as the will of the state as a 
junstic person. This law is, of course, declared by the agent of the 
state, which is the government Sovereignty and the right to make 
law are vested in the state and not in the government or in any deter- 
minate body. The deternunate body is only the agent. 
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Chapter IV 


THE ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL AUTHORITY 

The State, completely in its genesis, essentially and almost completely dunng 
the first stages of its existence, is a social mstitution, forced by a victorious 
group of men on a defeated group, with the sole purpose of regulatmg the 
dominion of the victorious group over the vanqmshed, and securmg itself 
against revolt from withm and attacks from abroad Teleologically, this 
dominion had no other purpose than the economic exploitation of the van- 
quished by the victors — Franz Oppenheimer * 

The Historical Origin of the State The concrete origin of the state 
must be presumed rather than asserted The first forms of political 
control did not exist in an atmosphere of erudition, and no records 
were left to puzzle future generations. Anthropologists, geographers, 
ethnologists, and others have, however, made their contribution to 
the study of the origin of the state Certainly, the beginnings of 
political authority did not know the theory of the separation of powers, 
the idea of the written constitution, the modern theory of legislation, 
or the science of public administration They were not troubled 
profoundly by territorial areas of government, except as the control 
of one group was threatened by the invasion and destructive warfare 
of others But this fact is certamly true, that man, as far back as 
we know or can guess with a degree of probability, hved with his 
fellows and that social organization existed as part of his conjoint 
behavior The forms of early authority varied, it seems, among a 
lew fundamental types, but it was generally associated with real or 
fictitious theories of kinship. The primitive community was small 
and highly integrated through the consanguinity of mdividuals, the 
customs and religious ideas of the group, and economic life. Among 
primitive peoples custom was made of tougher fibre than now,* and 

^ The State (Indianapolis, 1914), p 15 Published by the Viking Press, Inc , 
New York 

* See W G Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1907) ; W G Sumner and A G Keller, 
The Science of Society, 4 vola (New Haven, 1927-), Vol 1 (1927), Ch XVI; 
Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (1872) ; Sir Henry Marne, Ancient Law (1861), 
and Early Institutions (1875), Franz Oppenheimer, The State (Indianapolis, 1914); 
R H Lowie, The Origin of the State (New York, 1927); R H Lowie, Primitive 
Society (New York, 1920); G H Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New 
York, 1935). 
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the influence of environment on economic activities was more definite 
and precise. The latter was due to the ineffective control of primitive 
man over nature, and the former was due to ignorance of physical 
causation. Sometimes the relation of the group was traced through 
the mother (matriarchy) and someti m es the group was headed by the 
male relative (patriarchy); often the group insisted on marriage 
outside the immediate group and on occasion it was forbidden.* 

Whatever the particular social structure, it was generally highly 
integrated. The individual was thought of less than the group, and 
this IS clearly shown in the supremacy of custom. Custom to be 
custom must be a group appreciation, and it must, furthermore, be 
binding on the individual The vagaries of individual conduct were 
considered dangerous, and the question may logically anse whether 
the unrelenting social control to support customs of the group may not 
be, after all, political control The submergence of personality m the 
group was mamfested in large measure by the absolute government 
of opinion in time of peace and the established leadership in war 
As Berolzheimer has suggested, the history of law can be traced in 
terms of various emancipations, and one of the first was the recognition 
in one form or another of individuality by breaking the bonds of 
custom * 

The early forms of the state were hopelessly interwoven with 
other forms of social control When leaders in war are also the high 
priests of the group, the religious system and the political system are 
one. When membership in the state is dependent on membership in a 
family, the state is theoretically merely a group of families.® The 
early Roman state was primarily a system of family relationships, 
though the prominence of adoption in Roman law indicates that very 
early the blood basis of the state was practically overthrown. The 
reign of custom prevents the individual from knowing what might 
be, and the art of revolution is, therefore, limited to those who have 

* Paul Vinogradoff, Oulhnes of Historical Jurisprudence (London, 1920}, Vol I, 
pp 163 Jf 

“See H J Ford, The Natural History of the Stale (Princeton, 1915), Bagehot, 
loc ai 

® Ernest Renan, Histoire du peuple d’Israel, Vol I, traces the rise of political 
conscientiousness among the Hebrews from a roving, patnarchal existence to the 
Kingdom of David and Solomon He speaks of a movement from patriarchal to 
national society among the oriental peoples about 1300 to 1200 B c (pp 235-236) 
On p 153 he says “Israel n’est plus une tnbu, c'est d^j^ une nation Hdlas' 
depuis le commencement du monde, on n’a pas encore vu une aimable nation ” 
Further, on p 390 “La royautddevenait une n^cessitdabsolue pour Israel. Toutes 
les tribus s^mitiques en passant de I'^tat nomade & l’6tat s^dentaire, avaient 
adopts cette institution ” 
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known better.^ As we trace the separation of the general control 
organization from other forms of control, we trace the rise of the 
modem notion of the impersonal state and impersonal citizenship. 
The Greek state as we know it had separated citizenship as a fact from 
the primary membership in the family, and the breakdown of the feudal 
system in the beginning of the modern era separated the fact of 
citizenship from a relationship to the land. The state to exist in the 
modern sense could depend on neither the family nor custom, and it 
could not rely alone on rehgious leadership. Political authority to 
be purely pohtical had to become impersonal as to these other bonds 
of control. 

The Development of State Functions The performance of certain 
social functions tended to bring to maturity the incipient political 
organization of primitive man Leadership in war was undoubtedly 
one of the first functions that differentiated the state from other forms 
of social control. The chief aim m war was success, and, while the 
wartime leaders might not continue to be the leaders of peace, this 
tended to become the general practice The tribe, as distinguished 
from the clan or the family, is thus viewed as the natural beginning 
of the state, since the authority of the tribe over the individual is 
essentially pohtical. It is probable that the very first subjection of 
men to authority contained something of the pohtical in it, but it is 
difficult to say just what the authority was or how primitive man 
viewed it ® 

The authority of the tribe was impersonal m that its object was 
primarily defense and aggression; its leadership became impersonal 
m that the leader in war was required to gain success ; it was impersonal 
m that religious and family authority tended to be excluded. The 
impersonal authority of the tribe did not grow out of the control of 
the family. The authority of the tribe is different in nature from the 
family authority, although even in modern times we find some relics 
of the patriarchal theory in the divme right of kings, which taught 
that God had selected a particular family to rule over the state. 
Friendship, which, mdeed, might not be very strong, was sufficient 
for the existence of the tribe It is probably true that, at the same 
time that the tribe with its offensive and defensive functions was 
developing, the family was enlarging its sphere of authority. But it is 

1 R H Murray, The History of Pohtical Science (New York, 1926), p 341 
Adoption was not very important, however, in primitive society When adoption 
took place it was the acceptance of an individual more as a member of a social 
order than as a subject of political authonty 

’ Primitive pohtical unity through war was fluid and in no sense as permanent 
as social coherence, for instance, that was based on language 
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generally conceded that the tribe did not succeed the family as the 
chief agent of social control.^ 

As civilization became significant in the lives of primitive man, 
two developments probably took place. In the first place, it is thought 
that the tribe gradually increased the scope and permanence of its 
authority; m the second place, it is thought that the family also 
increased its authority so that patriarchal control became of consider- 
able importance in social organization 

“The historical relation of the clan, gens, or sept to the family 
upon the one side, and to the tnbe or nation upon the other side, has 
been a point even more disputed than that of the family to the tribe,” 
says WiUoughby.® According to an earher theory the clans were 
originally formed from families, i e , several famihes united to form a 
clan, or smgle families ultimately became so large as to constitute 
clans in themselves. Modern scholars, however, are now disposed 
to deny that this was the course of development Morgan bases this 
denial upon the view that, in primitive societies, exogamy is the 
general rule ® It is probably true that sometimes clans united to form 
tribes, but it may often have happened that the rise of the clan was a 
later development Both the clan and the tribe were ruled over by 
men who held authority because of their personal qualifications, and 
both were composed of individuals as members. The tnbe, however, 
was a larger type of organization and included more functions. The 
clan system emphasized common blood relationship more than the 
tribe. While the tribe had its common rehgious system, this was 
the outward symbol of the unity of the tribe rather than its basis, as 
was the case with the clan The cardinal aim of the clan was to main- 
tain a system of worship while the initial purpose of the tribe was to 
provide secunty for its members against their enemies. 

The tnbal authority is said to be the beginning of political authonty 
because it is more like modern pohtical authority than other forms of 
control existing m primitive or ancient social organization. The prime 

'■ See W W. Willoughby, The Fundamenial Concepts c/ Public Law (New York, 
1924), Ch XI, J K Bluntschh, The Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), pp 112-113 
The study of primitive peoples shows, however, that they are not always precise in 
their conception of the tnbe To certam primitive peoples the village and the 
language group are the pnmary pomts of loyalty 

® Willoughby, op cit , pp 153-54 By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
pubhshers. The clan is constituted through unilateral relationship to the mother; 
the gens is a group constituted through unilateral relationship to the father No 
one really knows what a sept is 

” L H Morgan, Ancient Society (London, 1877). Cf. R, H. Lowie, PrimtUiie 
Society (New York, 1920) 
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difficulty with this statement is not with regard to the clans or other 
forms of society, but with regard to the family. By the expansion 
I of its authority, the family has been held by some, from Aristotle 
'to Woodrow Wilson, to be the historical origin of the state. No doubt 
the fanuly has been a serious rival of the state, and many state func- 
tions have been in the hands of noble or privileged families until 
recent times. But the family relation, autocratic as it may have been 
in the rude paina potestas of the Roman father, was private in charac- 
ter, and the development of the state comcides^with a breakdown of 
public familial authority. 

This situation is seen m the development of the significant function 
that indicates the presence of genume and permanent political author- 
ity. That function is the settlement of disputes, which in later times 
is known as the judicial authority of the state War was the first 
function of the tribe, ^ but private law was a system whereby indi- 
viduals were assisted m gainmg private vengeance It was a long and 
slow process by which the social interest in peace and security, as Dean 
Pound calls it, was protected by the state ^ The beginning of judicial 
authonty is twofold. It is found m the gradual development of the 
settlement of disputes m time of peace and in the limitation of private 
vengeance The two processes, however, go hand in hand Certain 
disputes peculiarly public in character, such as those concerning the 
distribution of land and the ownership of important forms of property, 
could not be left to private contest if the peace of the tribe was to 
be maintamed. Injuries and insults by one person against another, 
however, were not at first considered public issues. The slow develop- 
ment of criminal law as public law is evidence of this. In Roman law 
there was a complex system for aidmg individuals to recover for theft 
and personal injury long before there was any concept of the cnme as 
an injury to the public. The first step of political authonty was to 
limit the process of private vengeance by providing scales of compensa- 
tion, and the next was the gradual msistence that individuals take the 

* In this connection see Oppenheimer, op at ,p 15 Renan cogently observes 
that order is frequently created by a brigand’s becoming a gendarme He notes 
that monogamy is necessary for the foundmg of long dynasties, and that the short- 
hved oriental house may be explamed by the existence of polygamy which increased 
mordinately nvalry for the throne The Assyrian power, accordmg to Renan, 
was the first real development of ruthless mihtary authority; with the nse of this 
power m the begmmng of the eighth century b c , the mercenary soldier became 
the ruler of the world Ernest Renan, op at , Vol II, pp 16, 72, 464 

* See Roscoe Pound and TFT Plucknett, Readings in the Hilary and System 
qf the Common Law, 3d ed (Rochester, 1927), Ch II, Munroe Smith, The Develop- 
ment of European Law (New York, 1928} 
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compensation rather than private reprisal. It was only after the 
development of rather strong forms of political authority that crimes 
and torts were separated and the state undertook the punishment 
of mdividuals. The close connection between the two remained until 
late in Roman law, as seen in the choiee offered the individual between 
civil and criminal remedies. 

We may take as a general conclusion that modern pohtical author- 
ity and the modern state developed, in general, from the tribe, and that 
tribal authority, being political, is not developed from the clan, the 
family, or other forms of social organization ^ The authority of 
the tribe is from the beginning pohtical, and its development into 
the mature form of pohtical organization, the state, takes three 
broad forms: (1) the increasing complexity of the governmental 
authority of the tribe, i e , the development of separate and distinct 
governmental or quasi-pohtical organization for different functions; 
(2) the spread of its authority by natural increase and conquest until 
the beginnings of the modern cultural-pohtical units appear; and (3) 
the increase of governmental function, finally becoming tax collecting 
and lawmaking. These three tendencies in development brmg about a 
clear differentiation between the ruling class and the ruled, a differen- 
tiation of function between different pohtical agents, and the differ- 
entiation of governmental function itself. The legislative function 
springs from the executive council, the judicial function from the 
executive, and the admmistrative officer branches from the council, 
though remaining in the executive authority that dominates the 
early centralized state or political unit. The development of the 
state is a process of differentiation and stabilization of political | 
authority in relation to other forms of authority and of differentiation { 
within that authority itself. We are back to the original proposition 
that the presence of political power must be detected in the existence 
of the impersonal pohtical organization and the performance of 
what w'e know today to be the pohtical function. However, when they 
exist together, we find the state, immature as it may be.* 

Political Function as Residual Function. The process of differentia- 
tion of political authority has been in large measure a separation from 
other forms of control; the state has surrendered much and it has 

‘ The clan is a social organization; the tribe is a pohtical system. A senes of 
clans may constitute part of a tnbe 

• Cf. Sir Charles Petne, The Story of Oovemmertl (Boston, 1929), Ch. I ; Wood- 
row Wilson, The State, rev ed (New York, 1918), Ch I Generahzations as to 
early social organization, however, must be regarded very critically. The wider 
the range of anthropological data the less certain are the conclusions. 
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expanded the residual nature of its control. As Professor Hocking 
observes 

When all the major social relationships were merged in the tight-knit 
unity of patriarchal society, each several bond since distinguished seemed to 
enjoy a higher vitahty. Conversely, as the several group interests found their 
autonomy each tie has seemed to lose m strength And if there were any one 
of the original amalgam of interests which behaved as a residual mterest, i e., 
which threw off group after group as special interests defined themselves, that 
residual association would ultimately appear to have the slightest bond of all 
The state, through a portion of its history, has behaved as such a residual 
group, it has parted company with kinship groups, with occupational groups; 
and the process has been less as if fellow-travellers were taking divergent 
routes than as if the elder were granting mdependence to a younger. The 
state bond has become tenuous as if by its own free act. 

The severance of the state from the kinship group may be traced 
m the history of Greece and Rome.® But the expansion of pohtical 
organization, as we have indicated, was too strong a force for the older 
system. Almost coincident with the breakdown of the kmship 
influence in pohtics, the feudal ^stem asserted the tie to the land and 
coresidence in the domam of a particular authority as the basis of 
allegiance and citizenship The mfluence of blood remained attenu- 
ated in the coherence of the ruhng class, but the tie of the mass was 

'WE Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), p 125 By permission 
of the Yale University Press 

’Lowie has noted that there is a remarkable agreement between theory and 
reason and the facts as to the primitive state Lowie, op «t , p 3 Lowie is 
particularly interested m attenuatmg the sharp distmction that has been made 
between the kinship and the territorial bases of social organization It might 
even be argued that the blood tie is a denvative of the terntorial bond (which is 
diametncally opposed to the theory of Marne and Morgan) Op cU , p 62 
“What the older writers overlooked was the subtle texture of the temtonal 
bond m ancient law, which of course m essence was not different from the generally 
accepted ethical postulates underlying our own legal institutions as their ultimate 
sanction and guaranteeing their smooth functionmg ” Op. at , p 113 “That 
local contiguity is a real basis for union on pnmitive levels may thus be taken as an 
estabhshed fact ” Op at , p 115 “A coercive force, then, whether vested m a 
person or a group seems to be the short cut to intensifying and bnngmg mto con- 
sciousness the mcipient feelmg of neighborlmess that has been found a umversal 
trait of human society ” Op at ,pp 116—117 By permission of Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, publishers See also W C McLeod, The Origin of the State (Phila^ 
delphia, 1924), R M Maciver, The Modern State (Oxford, 1926), Bk I, Ch I 
H S Marne, Early History of Institutions, Lecture XIII, cited by T H Green, 
Works, Vol II, p 405, points out that the great despotic empires of the ancient 
world, excluding the Roman, and modern empires in the East were in the mam 
tax-collectmg (i e , plunderbund) institutions. 
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primarily coresidence. The rise of the great monarchies of the modern 
period brought the individual into direct contact with government and 
the strength of the feudal tie was broken. Coresidence and birth 
were the bases of the tie to the state, and they seemed weak enough 
But the seemingly impotent relation to the state is not devoid of mean- 
ing The state is permanent in time and expansive territorially, and 
it includes in its citizenship those who are born and live within its 
territorial jurisdiction. These very conditions of impersonahty, so 
important in the early development of political authority, are still 
the most significant elements m providing an atmosphere in which 
the strong bonds of lesser groups can function fully in the lives of 
individuals. The state, by monopolizing force, by being direct but 
impersonal in its control, demands the best of their rational capacities, 
and, by the natural evolution of its specific functions, has also favored 
the development of forms of associated life. The state in fact provides 
the permanent and secure atmosphere in which the individual can 
develop. Here we have, it is true, an ethical mterpretation of the 
nature of political authority and organization, but it is nevertheless 
significant as an explanation of the historical development of what is 
called the “political” aspect of social organization ‘ 

The Forms of Political Orgamzatton Can the State Be Classified? 
Having attempted a brief analysis of the development of pohtical 
authority, and havmg msisted that the keynote of political control 
must be found in organization and function, we must now formulate 
a more definite statement of the forms of the organization of such 
authority. It is not our purpose here to trace the history of the state 
chronologically. It is rather to state some of the outstanding and 
permanent characteristics of state organization. The problem 
presents itself most clearly through the various attempts to classify 
the forms of state and the forms of government The first question 
to arise is whether a classification of the state can be made. The 
ancient writers on pohtical science did not distinguish between the 
state and the government. Plato and Aristotle provide a system of 
classifying states, and in partial agreement with them are the repre- 
sentatives of pluralism, such as Laski and Duguit, who also deny the 
distinction between state and government.* But there is an essential 
difference, for the ancient writers were interested in classifying states 
and the modern plurahst is not mterested greatly in classification at all. 
If he is interested, he assimilates state in government (the reverse of 

* See Hocking, op at , Ch X 

‘ It IS interesting to note that Bluntschh, op ctt., p. 67, states that absolutists 
do not distinguish between state and government in their theory of the state. 
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the Greek procedure), and then classifies states by classifying govern- 
ments. The ancients classified governments by classifying states 

Various attempts to classify states have been made in modem 
times. ‘ States may be classified as large and small in territory and 
population; as agricultural, commercial or industrial; as great powers 
and weak ones; as maritime or landlocked states; or as insular or 
continental. Such classifications are of more interest to the economist 
or the political historian than to the student of government. Hol- 
combe has suggested a modern test of classification by vital statistics.* 
He suggests that the best single criterion might be the death rate, as 
this shows the health and general-welfare conditions of the population. 
This is the reverse of the early modern interest in increase in popu- 
lation, since the progress and wealth of states were viewed ultimately 
as an increase in population. Such classifications do have a direct 
bearing on the science of politics, but as data they are primarily 
important in other social studies. 

l^dern writers have, however, insisted on the possibility of a 
classification of states. Burgess has defended Aristotle’s classification 
of states if the term “sovereignty” rather than “rule” is used * 
Thus instead of speakmg of monarchy as the rule of one, aristocracy 
as a rule of a few, and democracy as the rule of the many, Burgess 
would grant the validity of the classification of states if monarchy 
is defined as the sovereignty of one, etc. The criticism that Aristotle 
spoke merely of quantitative differences and not of the organic differen- 
tiation of states is not just, in Burgess’s view, since such relations 
as are discussed mdicate the extent of the spread of consciousness of 
the state and the degree of intensity that it has developed. The 
number of persons having state consciousness and demanding a right 
to share in government is one essential in the character of a state that 
differentiates it from other states. But even grantmg the view of 
Burgess, it is difficult to apply the broad ideas behind such a classifica- 
tion to the varied political mstitutions of the present day. 

The search for essential differentiating marks between states has 
led in several directions. One form of state that has been given 

* See Cicero, On the Commonwealth tr and ed by G H Sabine and S. B Smith 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1929), p. 131, for a full citation to the classification of states m 
antiquity. See C. G Hames and B M Haines, Pnnciplea and Problems of Govern^ 
merit, 3d ed (New York, 1934), pp. 173 ff ; Maciver, op at , p. 363. 

* A N. Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth (New York, 
1923) pp 68, 77; J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government (New York, 
1932), p 246. 

* J. W Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 
1898), Vol I, p 72 
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coneidexable attention in political literature is theocracy, a word 
contributed by Josephus, a Jewish historian of the first century of our 
era.^ Theocracy, it is said, is a form of state in which the ruler is 
either a direct representative of God's power or is hmited by the will 
of God expressed other than through the ruler * There have been 
states, for instance, in which the ruler was believed to be a god 
directly ruling the state. Such forms of government (or state) were 
largely a product of oriental social structure in which the tradition of 
the divinity of the ruler was preserved.® However, the oriental 
idea of the emperor as divine had great influence in Roman history 
during the later stages of the empire and before the dominance of 
Christianity.* Bluntschli beheved that Ethiopia, ancient Egypt, 
Persia, and the kingdom of the Jews were forms of theocracy in which 
God was thought to rule directly rather than in the dualistic limited 
form in which a vice-gerent of divinity held the reigns of authority ® 
Treitschke states that all the powerful oriental states, with the 
exception of Phoenicia, were theocracies ® During the Middle Ages 
when the power of the church overshadowed for a time the claims of 
temporal authority, there existed either in theory or fact a close 
approach to a theocratic form of political control, t e , if we define a 
theocracy as an essential blending of rehgious authority with imper- 
sonal pohtical control. The Mohammedan theory of government is 
also interwoven with the rulership of God, the caliph being the head of 
both the church and the state. The caliphate in its day represented 
a combination of spiritual and temporal authority without any 
attempt at systematic differentiation, as was the case between the 
Holy Roman Empire and the western church ’ 

1 Jellmek, AUgemeine Staatslehre, dntte Auflage (Berlin, 1929), p 289. 

* Jellmek, loc at Consider here, for mstance. Renaissance Rome 

* This 18 true of ancient India and modem Japan, but it would be difficult to 
assert that the latter is a theocracy The idea of the divmity of the ruler m ancient 
Chma was much more diluted See D C Holtom, The PolihctU Philosophy oj 
Modem Shinto (Chicago, 1922) , Christopher Dawson, The Age of the Gods (London, 
1933) 

* See Ernest Barker, “The Conception of Empire,” Legacy of Rome, ed by 
Cynl Bailey (Oxford, 1923), pp 45 

‘ Bluntschh, op at , Bk VI, Ch VI It may be observed that Bluntschli 
classifies states by the form of government (see p 340) There is some similarity 
between classifymg states by forms of government and the Aristotehan view that 
changmg the constitution or the government changes the state However, 
Bluntschli’s separation between state and government denies any theoretical 
effect of classifymg states by the form of government, such as admittmg a change 
in the personahty of the state with a change in the government 

* Politics, tr by Dugdale and de Bille (London, 1916), Vol II, Ch XIV. 

’ See Willoughby, The Nature of the Slate (New York, 1896), pp 42-63. 
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Theocracy is hardly a problem for the student of the modern state; 
yet a statement of the contention that theocracy is a form of state is 
significant in the discussion of the question as to whether there can 
be a classification of states If our previous contention is correct, 
i e , that the state is to be discovered in the historical rise of 'political 
authority which by nature is distinct from religious and kinship 
authonty, then the mere correlation of rehgious and pohtical authority 
would not establish the theocracy as a form of state If the state 
existed at all, there would be political control, however interwoven 
with religious or other forces Neither can the mere claim of the 
oriental or latter Roman emperors to divinity cause us to grant the 
existence of a theocracy. It would be better to insist that there might 
be a theocratic government, i e , a government dominated by religious 
institutions, rather than admit that such a correlation of types of 
authority produces a distinct form of state. 

Bluntschli, Jellinek, and Burgess deserve chief consideration among 
the writers who defend the classification of states To consider these 
three, it is necessary to state briefly Aristotle’s classification. His 
three forms were monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, but the 
classification was further developed by distinguishing them according 
to the end they served, the good forms being states serving the common 
interests of all, and the perverted forms being governed in the selfish 
interest of special groups. The rule of one in the general interest is 
'monarch'^, but in the interest of the ruler it becomes the perverted form 
called tyranny; aristocracy is the rule of the few in the interest of the 
many, but the rule of the few in the interest of the few is oligarchy; 
the rule of many in the interest of all is polity, but the rule of the many 
for their own selfish interests becomes the perverted form of govern- 
ment called democracy.^ Bluntschli in his Theory rf ilie StcUe’^ adopted 
Aristotle's classification, but he added theocracy with its perverted 
form as ideocracy These were the fundamental forms, but the 
secondary forms which he beheved necessary to a complete classifica- 
tion were free, half-free, and unfree states. Other classes were also 
added by this writer, but the whole scheme is based on a confusion 
of state and government with no clear designation of the types of 
pohtical organization that have the characteristics of states. 

Jelhnek, one of the greatest of modern German pohtical scientists, 
rejected the classification of Bluntschh and the writers who had 
preceded him on the ground that such classifications had been arbitrary 
and unscientific and not based on any consistent legal principle. 

ipatuics, Bk III, 7, Bk IV, 1. 

* Bk. VI. Chs IV-VI 
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The consistent principle was to be found in the manner in which the 
will of the state is formed and expressed. This principle was the 
basis in part of the Aristotelian classification, but Jellinek arrived at 
the conclusion that there are only two forms of the state — ^monarchy 
(where the state is guided by one supreme will in a physical sense) 
and repubhc. There were various forms of monarchy, however, and 
the monarch might be regarded as God or his representative, as owner 
of the state (the patrimomal theory), or merely as the representative 
of the state (the modern conception). Monarchies might be limited 
or absolute, and elective or hereditary, but to surrender the supremacy 
of the monarch destroyed it as a form of state The republic, on the 
other hand, is a form of state in which the state will is expressed by 
more than one person. The difference between aristocracy and 
democracy is merely quantitative and not fundamental.^ One value 
found m Jellinek’s classification is that the principle of classification 
is not social, but legal or juridical Yet the question remains whether 
such a principle as applied to the state is anything more than a means 
of classifying governments in fact. 

Burgess concludes, as we have noted, that the Aristotelian classifi- 
cation IS satisfactory if Aristotle’s emphasis on rulership and govern- 
ment is omitted and sovereignty inserted m its stead. The three 
forms, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, are exhaustive, and 
any combinations of these forms or variations that might seem funda- 
mental are forms of government only and not of the state. However, 
the principle adopted by Burgess, that of the number of persons m 
whom sovereignty is vested, is scarcely to be separated from the 
treatment of government.^ 

The state is the embodiment of final political power; it is the 
organization of government over people and territory for the purpose 
of independent political control The definition of the state is, there- 
fore, peculiarly narrow; it is determined solely by the presence of 
certain circumstances. These circumstances are general and do not 
lend themselves to classification so much as to enumeration. On the 
other hand, government itself, while equally universal and general in 
its aspects, is viewed in a concrete sense, and the wide variations 
and similarities between forms of government lend themselves readily 
to classification. Yet even the classification of government is a 
profoundly difficult problem, and many students of government are 

‘ Cf Baron de Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws (1748), Bk II, for a some- 
what similar position m classifying governments. JeUinek, op. eit., Ch. XX; pp. 
665-666 

* Burgess, op at , Vol I, Bk II, Ch III. 
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coining to the conclusion that, since the development of constitutional 
government and political democracy is greatly advanced in most of 
the political world, the classification of government is not a significant 
problem. 

The Classifieation of Governments. While there may be compre- 
hensive overlapping between forms and institutions of government, 
an attempt at classification is valuable, at least as a device for making 
clear the fundamental structures of modern governments.^ Further- 
more, even with overlapping m actual forms, some distinction seems to 
be essential owing to differences in political principles The first type 
of governmental classification is that based on the number of persons 
who participate in government. This was one of Aristotle’s principles. 
We have the idea of monarchy in which one person, the monarch, 
concentrates all authority in himself; the idea of aristocracy in which 
less than a majority of the whole people, or a selected group, have the 
directive power of government; and finally the idea of democracy, 
in which the right of participation is widely extended. 

A second type of classification rests on the relation of the executive 
and legislative branches of the government, under which principle 
we may say there are primarily parliamentary, presidential, and 
dictatorial governments. 

A third principle of classification is based on the concentration or 
distribution of governmental powers, the application of which results 
in distinguishing unitary and federal governments. Strictly speaking, 
the confederation cannot be listed among the forms of government 
based on the distribution or concentration of power since the members 
of a confederacy retain their sovereignty while the units in a federal 
government do not. In a confederacy, for example, the units might 
have unitary or federal governments, or they imght have parlia- 
mentary, presidential, or dictatorial forms. 

A fourth principle of classification really deals with the functions 
undertaken by the state, i e., the fundamental social policy carried 
out by government. Under this fourth principle governments may 
be classified as individualistic or collectivistic.* 

1 Cf. C F. Strong, Modem Pohttcal ConshtiUions (New York, 1930), Ch. Ill 

’ Burgess, op cit , Part II, Bk III, Vol II, Ch I, pp. 1 ff , gives four principles 
of government classification as follows: (1) the identity or nomdentity of the state 
with its government; (2) the concentration or distnbution of governmental power; 
(3) the nature of ofScial tenure, including the method of constitutmg the ofiBcial 
relation; and (4) the relation of the legislature to the executive 

The first principle mvolves Burgess’s idea of the distinction between state and 
government, and consists primarily in separatmg the organs for the formation of 
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No single principle of classification can be applied to a government 
to the exclusion of all other principles. Take the government of the 
United Kingdom, for example. The government is headed in form at 
least by a monarchy, but the government is also parhamentary, and 
in relation to the dommiona there is a wide decentralization of power. 
Yet the United Kingdom itself is a unitary state with a strong tradition 
of local self-government. The above discussion tells us nothing of 
the recent tendency in Great Britain toward socialism as demonstrated 
in the rise of the British Labor Party. If we take the Fascist regime 
in Italy as another example, we find a unitary government, a mon- 
archy, a constitution providing for parliamentary government, but a 
dictatorship in fact. Furthermore, the ancient classification based 
on the number of individuals who participate in government has little 
value, for most of the countries of the world have a much more liberal 
system of participation than was thought of when the classification 
first came into existence in Greek pohtical thinking The dictatorship 
must be thought of as the dommance (generally speaking infra- 
constitutional) of the executive over the legislative branch, yet in 
Italy and Germany the strength of the Fascist and National Socialist 
regimes is, apparently, the enthusiastic support of the electorate. It 
is doubtful whether any government in a Western country could 
continue long m existence if it undertook to exclude the masses from 
participation. It is not that the mass of citizens always does partici- 
pate, but that it would resent, perhaps to the point of revolution, any 
serious and open policy of exclusion from the formal right. 

The First Principle. The Number Admitted to Political Participa- 
tion. The first principle of classification is the oldest and in fact the 
least valuable at the present day. It divides governments into 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, i.e., government of the one, of 
the few, and of the many. There are a few states in which the system 
of participation is so narrow that virtually only an absolute ruler and 
his personally chosen advisers rule, such as Abyssinia and some of the 
Indian states, but all the governments springing from European 
civilization accept as a basic pnnciple the rule of the many, though. 


the constitution, t e , the state, from the government. The Constitution in the 
United States is behind the government, and the state is behind the Constitution 
Without such a constitutional system, e g , Great Bntain, the government and the 
state tend to be assimilated in theory. Willoughby rejects Burgess’s distmction 
by argumg that the power to make the constitution is part of the government. 
The FundamerUai Concepts of PtMie Law, pp 55 ff. See Burgess, op tal.. Vol I, 
pp. 142 Jf 
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as may be indicated, there never has been anjrthing but the govern- 
ment of the few in fact.^ 

Despite the Fascists’ declarations of contempt for representative 
government, pohtical democracy, and the Western theories of hberty, 
they have not attempted to exclude by law the votes of the masses; 
ratW they seek to control the masses The dictatorship in Spain 
no doubt culminated in the repubhcan revolution of 1931 because of 
the actual exclusion of participation of the masses by the suppression 
of representative mstitutions, as contrasted with the control of the 
masses in Italy. The principle of the Communist government in 
Russia, with its soviet system of representation, is officially opposed to 
political democracy, yet m reality there may be more people voting 
in proportion to its population than is the case in the United States 
The dictatorship of (or rather for) the proletariat does not mean that 
the proletariat itself, the most numerous group in the state, is to be 
excluded. Participation is hmited to those who formally approve 
of the dictatorship, and ultimately, granting the final success of the 
Communist regime, it will be a dictatorship only to those who deny 
the right of the proletanat and their leaders, the Communist party, to 
control the state It may be suggested that the antagonism of Russian 
leaders to the principles of Western constitutionalism is fundamentally 
the feeling that these principles ser\'e to bolster the influence of 
bourgeois attitudes The soviet system itself is a system of representa- 
tive government by group interests, the industrial workers, however, 
get the lion’s share and the agricultural mterests are lumped together 
without reasonable differentiation * 

Since the American and French revolutions the Western pnnciple 
has been to assimilate the rulers and the ruled by the concept of popular 
sovereignty. In any case, the idea of classifymg governments accord- 
ing to the number of persons permitted to participate is not so signifi- 
cant as it used to be; while contemporary democracy is being subjected 
to severe criticism, there is httle hkehhood that any steps wiU be taken 
to exclude large numbers of persons who now have the right to vote. 
The general difficulty of separatmg aristocracy from democracy makes 

* W. B. Munro, The GovemmerU of Amencan Cities, 4th ed. (New York, 1926), 
p 220 In speaking of the six types of government suggested by Aristotle, he 
remarks: “The world has never seen six forms of government, or even three forms 
It has never seen but one form of government — the Rule of the Few ” This 
statement follows the idea of James Bryce See The Amencan Political Science 
Eevieto, III (1909), 18. 

• See S N Harper, Civic Training in Soviet Russia (Chicago, 1929) , W. E. 
Batsell, Soviet Rule in Russia (New York, 1929); B. W. Maxwell, The Soviet 
State (Topeka, 1934) 
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the distinction between those two forms unprofitable. The contention 
is generally made at the present time that it does not make a great 
deal of difference as far as aristocracy is concerned how many people 
vote, since only the aristocracy and oligarchy have so far mastered the 
art of manufacturing pubhc opinion. As Baron de Montesquieu has 
long since pointed out, the ultimate fact of significance is the spirit of 
a civilization which is in turn reflected m the laws. 

The Second Principle. The Relalion of the Executive and the 
Legislature. The second principle of classification presents the 
fundamental problems of modem government Dictatorships are 
not generally classified as a normal form of government, but the 
prevalence or revival of that form of executive leadership in postwar 
Europe indicates that, if it is a passing phase in the return to demo- 
cratic and parliamentary institutions, the phase itself will not be short 
The dictatorship, furthermore, is not a new form of organization It 
was a widely approved institutional device in ancient republican 
constitutions and was perhaps the bridge over which the states passed 
from repubheamsm to the strong monarchy. Such a pohtical evolu- 
tion IS particularly emphatic in the Renaissance where we find the 
despotic states, duchies, and monarchies rising out of decadent 
republics. Cicero in his Republic felt that provision should be made 
in the constitution for dictatorship in times of public emergency 
The dictatorship, or the executive dominant over the representative 
branch of the government, was characteristic of modern national 
monarchies before the rise of constitutionalism, and in modern times 
before the World War there were mnumerable dictators m Latin 
America As has been indicated, the dictatorship is now showing 
itself to be a form of relation between the executive and the legislative 
branch apphcable to the more advanced countries of Western culture ‘ 

* The pohtical theory of Fascism constitutes an able justification of the dictator- 
ship on pragmatic grounds Behind the Fascist regime is the concept of the 
authoritanan state, mspired by the tradition of the Roman Empire and based 
upon the dominance, thoroughly organic, of the community over the individual 
See W Y Elhott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York 1928), F W Coker, 
Recent Political Thought (New York, 1934) See also Carl Schmitt, Die Diktatur 
(Munchen, 1928); Adolf Hitler, Mein Kamjtf (Munchen, 1925-1927), should be 
consulted, as wdl as G P Gooch, Dutalorship in Theory and Practice (London, 
1936), and Guy S. Ford (ed ), Dictatorship in the Modem World (Minneapolis, 
Mmn , 1935) 

There are two conceptions of dictatorship The juristic notion presented by 
Carl Schmitt is that the dictator is merely exercising extraordmary powers A 
permanent regime of an arbitrary character is more like an autocracy or a tyranny 
than a dictatorship The other general view regards the dictatorship as the type 
of arbitrary government that may replace a constitutional system. 
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A larger proportion of the peoples of the world, past and present, 
has been governed by the dintatorial executive than the exponents of 
constitutionalism and democracy wish to admit. The dictatorship 
is probably the oldest form of active governmental control, and 
through most of the political history of civilization the chief enemy 
of the dictatorial ruler has been custom (a form of mass opinion) rather 
than any clearly defined principles of limited government. The 
dictatorship represents a concentration of authority in the executive; 
it may be either sovereign or clothed with the character of agency 
having complete discretion in certain matters. Since legislative 
dominance in government has been historically associated with respon- 
siveness to group interests in the state, and since it does not represent 
an effective concentration of authority, it is inaccurate to speak of 
legislative dictatorships. ' 

The chief objection to the dictatorship is that its relation to public 
opinion is uncertain and mformal, while representative pohtical 
institutions guarantee responsiveness to certain interests or groups. 
A further element in the unresponsiveness of the dictatorship is found 
in the often too heavy reliance of the dictator on military force and 
arbitrary social pressure for the suppression of dissentient voices. 
While the state is supposed to have a monopoly of force, the more 
permanent and effective state organizations make little use of it 
After all, pohcy must be determined m such a way as to find support 
from the units of will or personality that make up the state if the 
state is to be reflective of genuine community. The dictatorial deter- 
mmation of pohcy does not have the guarantee of support that is 
inherent in the rational use of representative institutions of govern- 
ment The real test of the usefulness of the dictatorial executive lies 
in the future rather than in the past. The experience of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia bears upon the issue, and the successful use of the 
dictatorship and oligarchy under modern conditions in these countries 
particularly might tend to bring this form of executive into general 
acceptability again It is barely possible that public opinion and 
democratic institutions devised to the present may be incapable of 
solving many of the pressing questions of industrial society and that 

1 Thus we cannot accept Thomas Jefferson's statement in his Notes on Virginia, 
Ch XIII, that “173 despots would surely be as oppressive as one.” From one 
point of view the modern dictatorship may be regarded as a kind of return to the 
mneteenth century theory m Germany of the RetMsstaat m which the function of 
the representatives of the people is merely to criticize and to offer a degree of con- 
trol but not to rule. See Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism, 
tr. by R G. Colhngwood (London, 1927), pp 232-233 
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it is really the dictatorship which can preserve harmony and present 
workable solutions.^ 

Conservative opinion as to forms of government is not ready to 
admit the failure of the political devices of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The two outstanding forms of executive rela- 
tionship with the legislative branch are the presidential and the 
parliamentary systems. Both systems developed at approximately 
the same time; both systems are, it seems, more or less historical 
accidents. The development of the British Parliament produced 
the parliamentary form of government, and the development of the 
American Constitution produced the presidential form. At about the 
time the framers of the American Constitution were attempting to 
construct our executive relationship with the legislature, the beginnings 
of the modern parliamentary system appeared in England. It is 
probably true that British political leaders did not realize what was 
happening, and it is certainly true that the framers of the American 
Constitution did not anticipate the path of British development.^ 
The Declaration of Independence complains that the British monarch 
had conspired to submit himself to the legislative leadership of Parlia- 
ment; it complains of the strengthening of Parliament and the weaken- 
ing of the direct relation of the king with his subjects. The framers 
of the subsequent American Constitution were looking for strength 
in the executive, since American experience had shown the futility of 
government without sufficient executive leadership ® 

The creation of parliamentary government is the work of a particu- 
lar stage in the development of the Bntish Parliament and in the 
struggle to establish limitations on the crown. It has not tended 

' See Bluntschli, op. cil , p. 280; Cicero, On the Commonwealth, op at , pp 
146-147. See E. McC. Sait, Democracy (New York, 1920), p 27, for Shaw’s 
definition of a dictator. Also E. L Godkm, Unjoreeem Tendenaes of Democracy 
(Boston, 1898), p. 138. Godkm, m 1898, predicted that the world would not see 
another dictator. 

* See A L Lowell, The Government of England, 2 vols. (New York, 1909); F A 
Ogg, English Government and Politics (New York, 1929) ; A V. Dicey, Introduction 
to the Law of the Constitution. 

• See Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, 3 vols 
(New Haven, 1911); The Federalist What the framers of the constitution wanted 
m the executive was mdependent vinhty Roger Sherman m one of his addresses 
to the convention remarked that the function of the executive is to carry out what 
the legislative body determines and, therefore, that there was no necessity of 
having an mdependent executive leadership Sherman’s ideas were, of course, 
contrary to the theory of separation of powers and m accordance with parhamen- 
tary government, but it is doubtful whether he had anythmg like a concept of 
modem parhamentary government 
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toward the destruction of the monarchy, though it did rob the king 
of his historic claim to a concentration of power. Parhament took 
over much of the executive authority and the control of the preroga- 
tive, but it could not exercise these powers as a body. The exercise 
of powers once belonging to the monarch was delegated, through the 
gradual evolution of constitutional practice, to the leaders of Parlia- 
ment But these leaders of Parhament were controlled by the 
majority group in the House of Commons, and with the growth of 
pohtical parties this control over the ministers became party control 

Several distmct Imes of evolution converged m the for mation o f 
p arhamentary governm ent. The first to be noted is, of course, the 
control of the monarchy by parhament;* the second may be seen in 
the control of Parhament by the House of Commons and in the decline 
of the power of the House of Lords, finally culnunating in the Reform 
Bill of 1911; the third may be noted as the development of party 
control in the House of Commons, and particularly the two-party 
system of a majority and mmonty party; a fourth may be seen m the 
control of the personnel of the mmistry by the House of Commons 
and the tendency for the ministry to be composed of members of the 
majority party; a fifth line of development is seen in the separation of 
the cabinet, composed of the leaders of the majority party, from 
the ministry; and a sixth development is found in cabinet and mims- 
try tenure of office at the pleasure of the majority of the House of 
Commons. 

The last principle is the most important, for the essence of parlia- 
mentary government is that the executive is chosen by the majority 
party in the stronger branch of the legislative body with a tenure 
lasting as long as the pleasure of the majority. The monarchy, the 
existence or nonexistence of an upper house, such as the House of 
Lords, the two-party system, the separation of the mini stry from the 
cabinet are not essentials of parliamentary government. Neither 
is the recent practice of the Bntish constitution of “going to the 

• This fact — the early attained hmited monarchy — made the Bntish monarchy 
durmg the last of the eighteenth and durmg the nmeteenth centimes the model of 
constitutional or hmited monarchy for the rest of the West. The change m 
sentiment concemmg monarchy is clearly mdicated by the Abb4 Leclercq, who 
notes that in 1830 the new states were forced to accept the monarchical form, as in 
Belgium, while m 1918-1919 the new states were practically forced by the powers 
to accept the repubhcan form L'Stat ou la politique (Bruxelles, 1929), pp 441- 
442 For a statement of the nature of monarchy, see Georg Jellmek, op. cil , 
p 684 “Der wesenthchste Merkmal des also fest-gestellten Typus der Monarchie 
besteht aber darm, das kerne iinderung der VerfassungsmSssigen Ordnung des 
Staates andeis als mit 'Villen des Monarchen erfolgen kann." 
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country” by a dissolution of the House of Commons for decisions on 
significant matters of pohcy T he essence of the system is found in 
the relation of the executive to the legislative, by which the executive 
acts and holds office because of the selection of the majority in the 
lower branch of the legislature.* 

While the lower, or more popular house, has attained control in 
all parliamentary countries, the bicameral legislature is not needed 
The French practice with parliamentary government does not include 
the more or less regular dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies as 
in the United Kingdom The weak executives of England and France, 
i.e., the formal king and president, are not essential, since the 
presidents of Germany and Czechoslovakia have been, at times, 
stronger in pohtical control than the English king or the French 
president. The two-party system, which existed in England before 
the rise of the British Labor Party to plague Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, is not found on the Contment, for in Italy (before Fascism rose 
to power), France, Czechoslovakia, and other countries, a multi- 
party system is found. Cabmets on the Contment are, therefore, 
coalition "governments,” while until recently in the United Kingdom 
the “government” was composed of one party with a tenure assured 
for several years, or the life of Parliament between elections. The 
French and other cabmets are notoriously unstable, and undoubtedly 
one of the chief reasons for the advent of Fascism was the weakness 
of the Italian parliamentary system * 

Parhamentary government is strong in that it is responsive to the 
will of the people; elections are held in England, sometimes at least, 
by issue and not by calendar; perhaps more important than all, there 
IS a union of authority and responsibihty that the majority party 
cannot escape in the two-party system. Government is responsive, 
to the fluid strength of pubhc opinion, and the check-and-balance 
system fsUnknown to the parliamentary system ’ Furthermore, the 

' But cf. Godkin, op at , p 103, for the argument that the essence of British 
parhamentary government is m the dommance of the executive over the legis- 
lature This most important feature, says Godkm, was not transplanted to the 
Contment when the parhamentary system was adopted 

*See Sait, The Government and Pohtics of France (New York, 1921); M W 
Graham, New Governments of Central Europe (New York, 1924); New Governments 
of Eastern Europe (New York, 1927), H L McBain and L Rogers, The New 
Constitutions of Europe (New York, 1922), Robert Redslob, Le r&gime parlemen- 
taire (Paris, 1924) 

• The check-and-balance system must be distinguished from the separation of 
powers The check-and-balance system is merely the Amencan device for mam- 
taining the separation of powers; the French have the separation of powers 
embedded in their pubhc law, but no check-and-balance system The separation of 
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short ballot is employed, and the people elect, for the national or 
central government, only one or a few (with proportional representa- 
tion in many countries) representatives from each constituency 
But the orderly working of the parliamentary system depends finally 
on intelligent public opinion expressing itself through the two-party 
system, and the tendency of the present day in most parliamentary 
countries indicates that the two-party system is a thing of the past. 
Whether we consider the situation m England, in France, in the other 
nondictatorial European countries, or in the various British Domin- 
ions, the minority parties are coming to have an increasing power in 
the government. The British Labor Party is not a majority party; 
it can disclaim responsibility for its failures and it can claim the merits 
of its successes A situation is developing, therefore, which is little 
different from the uncertain party responsibility under the check- 
and-balance system of the American Constitution The use of 
proportional representation on the Continent has assisted in keeping 
ahve small parties, but to abolish proportional representation would 
not destroy the multi-party system which robs parliamentary execu- 
tives of needed stability The postwar political and economic ques- 
tions have demanded stable executives, and parhamentary government 
has been so uncertain in its leadership on the Continent that it has 
been in serious danger of repudiation in some instances where it has 
not actually been repudiated and dictatorships estabhshed. 

While the dictatorship, as a form of governmental relation between 
the executive and legislative branches, has stability, it is not m 
accord with the nineteenth century tradition of democratic and 
representative government; and, vrhile parhamentary government is 
democratic and representative, it does not seem to have within it any 
guarantee of stabihty in time of crisis. In fact, parliamentary 
government was superseded in all European countries during the war 
and virtual dictatorships were established. The fate of the dictator- 
ship and parliamentary government hangs in the balance. 

What of the presidential form of relationship between the executive 
and legislative branches’ It must be said at the outset that presi- 
dential government in the United States stood the test of war crises 


powers means something entirely different to the French mmd than to the Amer- 
ican For an excellent account of the development of parhamentary government 
in France, see A Esmein, Drml comhluhonnel, 8th ed (Pans, 1927), Vol I, pp 
239 It IS Esmem’s opinion, ibid , p 289, that parhamentary government is the 

form toward which representative government tends to evolve. Jelhnek, op cit , 
pp. 701 ff , discusses the rise of parhamentary government m England, but he 
takes the position that genume mmistenal responsibility was not recognized until 
1839-1841. 
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during both the Civil and the World Wars. It has the stability of 
the dictatorship and some of the responsiveness and popular leadership 
of parliamentary government ^ 

The presidential system is an historical accident, as is parlia- 
mentary government. The strength of American presidents, the 
broad interpretation of the Constitution by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and precedents and practices have all tended toward 
the establishment of the presidential government as a defimte tj^ie * 
The presidential executive is not chosen by the legislative branch; 
he is elected by the voters of the state, directly or indirectly. The 
president, as the chief executive, has a definite and independent 
tenure of office. He chooses his own ministers or cabinet members, 
and they are responsible to him rather than to the legislative body as 
under the parliamentary system. This independence of the executive 
of the legislature in the American system leads to conflicts, and, 
under the terms of the written constitution that estabhshed such an 
executive, each has certain powers by which the conduct of the other 
is influenced. But the possibility of governmental deadlock as far as 
legislation is concerned is always present in the presidential system ® 
American writers have referred more and more in recent years to the 
“unwritten constitution” which constitutes the customary working 
bases of the government as distmguished from the formal terms of 
the Constitution. The rise of the political party, by which the 
president has become the leader of his party in addition to assuming 
legislative leadership in certain matters, the practice of judicial review, 
the president’s own theory as to the nature of his powers, the working 
practices between the president as an appomtmg agent and the 
legislative branch (the Senate m the United States) as a confirming 
agency, the free development of the veto power, and the working 
concentration of administrative power m the president all tend toward 
the establishment of the presidential system as a part of the unwritten 
constitution, a constitution which in itself may be no less important 
for practical politics than the written instrument itself.^ 

* In this connection see C A Berdahl, The War Powers of the Executive in the 
United Stales (University of Ilhnois Studies, Vol IX, 1920) 

* See C P Patterson, Amertcon Government (New York, 1929) ; C. E. Martin 
and W H George, American Government and Citizenship (New York, 1927). 

* Presidential government is also spoken of as “Congressional government," m 
which the constitutional leadership must arise m the legislative body rather than 
come from the executive Congressional government has been spoken of as the 
“government of committees ” See Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Oovemmeni 
(Boston, 188S); Godkin, op dt , pp 105-106 

* See H W Horwill, The Usages of the American Constitution (London, 1925); 
C A Beard, American Government and Politics, 5th ed (New York, 1928); H L. 
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The parliamentary executive is not stable unless there is the two- 
pajty system, and the dictatorship is likely to be destroyed by the 
same means by which it is established, since its greatest diflBculty is 
the succession of dictators. The great advantage of the presidential 
system in the modern world is its stability. While it is not fully 
responsive to popular will, it is reasonably so, particularly in the 
United States when, during an election period, the presidential 
campaign may become a conflict focus of the most deep-seated trends 
of public sentiment The unwritten constitution has established 
parliamentary government in the United Kingdom; to a large extent, 
the presidential system of government as we know it m the United 
States is also a part of the unwritten constitution. Thus the check- 
and-balance system, so necessary to a vital separation of powers as is 
defended in the United States, is emasculated, which results in a 
greater popular responsibility on the part of the presidential executive. 

While the parliamentary system was founded on a fusion of 
powers, particularly a welding between the legislature and the execu- 
tive functions of government,* the presidential system was founded 
on the separation of powers, with a minute constitutional check-and- 
balance system to preserve the separation. The powers were blended 
to a degree, however, to assure (1) cooperation between them, and (2) 
the capacity of self-preservation in each * From the time of Aristotle 
different functions of government have been recognized,® but with the 
ancients the blendmg of dosses (not powers) made a “mixed govern- 
ment,” which is, historically, another form under the present principle 
of classification. The framers of the American Constitution were not 
attempting to estabhsh a “mixed” form of government. The British 
and conservative American view was that the mixed form was a blend- 
mg of orders and that a separation of the natural powers of the orders 
was necessary to preserve liberty and the balance of the constitution. 
The separation of powers no longer stands as the expression of mixed 
government (t e., a balance between monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy) but as a device to secure responsibility in government and 
political liberty or the rule of law * 

McBain, TheLmng Constitution (New York, 1927), C G Tiedeman, The Unwritten 
Constitutton of the Untied States (New York, 1890} 

' Gamer, op at ,p 324 

* See Ex parte Grossman, 267 U S 87 (1925) The Federalist, Nos 47, 48, and 
61, shows the necessity of cooperation between the powers of the government A 
complete separation is not a part of the American theory 

•Poltftc*, Bk IV, Ch XIV 

* The germinal discussion of the separation of powers as illustrated, or thought 
80 , in the British constitution, is in Baron de Montesquieu’s The Spirit of the Lam 
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The idea of mixed government has cl long and honored history. 
Polybius, approaching more of a political than a class mixture in 
government, saw in the balance of the Roman constitution the secret 
of its greatness. The Christian theologians took the idea of the mixed 
form of government as the solution of certam political difficulties.^ 
In modem times the theory of the mixed form gradually became the 
starting pomt for the development of the idea of the separation of 
powers, and we find its practical consummation in the presidential 
system of the United States (mcluding the type used in the forty- 
eight states and numerous Latin-American states, at least as far as 
constitutional provision is concerned). The worship of “balance” 
in government, so charactenstic of the England of the reaction from 
the French Revolution, is a contemporary and parallel development 
of the American phase of the doctrine of Polybius and Montesquieu 
It must be observed, however, that many wnters have demed that 
the mixed or balanced constitution is possible, for they assert that 
some organ or branch of the government in case of conflict must give 
orders to the rest * Bluntsehh denies the possibility of mixed govern- 
ment, and in his discussion of the separation of powers he makes no 
mention of this form. Bluntschli’s separation of powers, however, 
mvolves no check-and-balance system.® 

(1748), Bk XI, Ch. VI John Adams defended the separation of powers as reflect- 
ing the three orders in governments , John Taylor of Carolina rejected this mterpre- 
tation of the check-and-balance system See B, F Wright, A Source Book of 
Amencan Political Theory (New York, 1929) pp 282 ff , 343 Esmem insists 
that all the constitutional monarchies of modem times are mixed states. Op at , 
Vol I,p 6 

There has been no agreement that there are only three powers in government 
Certain wnters have insisted there are only two (Thomas Paine) and others that 
there are as many as five (Sun Yat Sen) For late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century views leading to the expansion of the number of powers, see Georg Jelhnek, 
op cit , p 599; A Samt Girons, Bssai sur la slparation dee pouvoirs (Pans, 1881), 
pp 135 , passim See also F G Wilson, “The Mixed Constitution and the 

Separation of Powers,” The Sovihwestem Soacd Saence Quarterly, XV (1934), 
14 #. 

* St Thomas Aqmnas, for instance, approved the mixed form of government 
R W. Carlyle and A J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West 
(London, 1903-;1928), Vol V, p 94; Summa theologica, I, 2, 105, 1. But see 
C. H Mcllwam, The Growth of Politiedl Thought in the West (New York, 1932), 
p 331, n 1 

* Bluntschli, op at , pp 332, 515-525 

* Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, ed by J. N Figgis and 
R V Laurence (London, 1909), pp 19-20, says the “mixed constitution” was 
developed by the Greeks to check democracy, while the modem constitution was 
to linut the monarch He points out that the practical difficulties of the form were 
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From the mother of parliaments at Westminster and from the 
mother of presidencies at Washington, the presidential and parlia- 
mentary executive spread over most of the civilized West during the 
nineteenth century. The European powers, with the exception of 
Switzerland, borrowed the English parliamentary system; it has been 
grafted on older monarchical institutions and newly formed republican 
governments. The presidents of France, Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, and the Baltic and Slavic monarchs have 
been the formal heads of the parliamentary system which was accepted 
as a result of the liberal movement of the nineteenth century. But 
the parliamentary system has appeared m recent years to be an exotic 
plant if we consider the group of postwar dictatorships which have 
been imposed on the shallow-rooted parliamentary type of executive 
The presidential system has spread over Latin America almost to the 
exclusion of the parliamentary type, and m the United States has 
demonstrated its stabihty and its unusual flexibility m meetmg crises 
(m which it resembles the Roman dictatorship in repubhcan days). 
Nevertheless, dictatorship has not disappeared from presidential 
countries. In certain situations, and perhaps with certam racial or 
national historic temperaments, the dictatorship is inherently appealing. 
In any case, the story of the forms of relationship between the executive 
and the legislative branches is not complete. 

The Swiss executive, chosen for a term of years by a legislative body 
of a collegial type, seems to have the stabihty of the presidential form, 
but it does not have the capacity for leadership m policy which is 
inherent m both the presidential and parliamentary systems. ‘ The 

recognized early. See A R Lord, ThePnnaples aj Politics (Oxford, 1926), Ch IV, 
for an excellent discussion of the theory of the balanced constitution For a 
splendid discussion of the problem of the separation of powers, see A Esmem, 
Droit constitviionnel, 8th ed (Pans, 1927), Vol. I, pp 493 ff Cf Paul Janet, 
Histoiredelascieneepolitique, 5th ed (Pans), Vol. II, pp 644r-645, for the argument 
of Mercier de la Rivi6re, who showed the impossibility of separating legislative and 
executive powers and from whom came the idea of legal despotism Saint Girons, 
op cit , p 108, notes that the economists of the eighteenth century favored abso- 
lute monarchy to achieve reforms — an argument not unlike the present argument 
for a concentration of power m dictatorship. The story of the separation of 
powers may be viewed in ongm as a theory of the functions of the state. Cf. 
Jelhnek, op cU , Ch XVIII 

* On certam occasions federal councilors have been overruled by popular votes 
on their pohcy, but since 1848 only one has ever resigned because of this The 
socialists m Switzerland sometimes use this type of argument agamst a federal 
councilor whom they do not hke, but it has httle effect on the personnel of the 
council. See Jourwil de Genhve, June 6, 1933 Students have generally traced 
the prototype of the Swiss executive-legislative relation back to the French 
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executive should be more than merely the chief administrator; he 
should also be a leader of policy, as history shows. The executive 
problem m Russia is simple, as is the case where the dictatorial theory 
takes root. By the gradual thinnmg out of representatives from the 
various soviets, the small group of commissars, the leaders also of 
the Commumst party, finally stand as the effective head of the state, 
in both an executive and legislative sense. The leaders of the Russian 
government admit that the ngidity of the present system is temporary 
and that with the stabihzation of the communistic program the stem 
dictatorship will pass.* 

The Third Principle. The Federal and Unitary Types. The 
third principle of governmental classification relates to the territorial 
concentration or distribution of power. The three forms of govern- 
ment under this headmg are the unitary, federal, and confederate. 
The unitary type of government is illustrated by the governments of 
England, France, and Italy. The federal form is found, among others, 
in the United States, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, Mexico and 
other Latm-Amencan states. Confederations have been short-hved 
and have generally broken up or become federal The British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the League of Nations system 
may be considered the most significant political organizations m 
the world today which show confederate characteristics. Various 
confederations of German states finally resulted in the formation 
of the federal German Empire, and the Confederate States of America 
lasted, of course, only for the duration of the American Civil War.® 

The unitary state (this term may be used m view of the long historic 
application of the term, though umtary government is meant) has 
some distnbution of power, and there are local units of government as 
in the federal system. But the differences are significant. The degree 
of local autonomy in the federal state m practice is much greater than ' 
that in the umtary state, and the basis of this distribution is found, not 
as in the case of the unitary state m the acts of the national legislative 
body, but m the terms of a wntten constitution that limits the legisla- 
tive activity of the national parliament. In the United States, where 
the Constitution is law in the truest sense of the word, and is, in 


revolutionary constitutions Jellinek, op. eU , p. 33, Esmem, op. at , 8th ed. 
(Paris, 1927), Vol I, p 536 

1 Chinese writers regard the five-power constitution proposed by Sun Yat Sen as 
distinct from those which exist in the West Thus Kong Chin Tsong remarks that 
the Chinese constitution is not parliamentary, presidential. Fascist, or sovietio. 
La constitiUion des anq poumtra (Pans, 1932), p. 18 

‘ See Gamer, op at 273-280, for data on confederacies 
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addition, fundamental law guarded by the power of judicial review 
vested m both state and federal courts, Congress and the state legisla- 
tures are stnctly limited and may not alter materially the distribution 
of power between the forty-eight states and the national government. 
The constitution of Germany of 1919 provided for such a concentration 
of authority in the Reich, both as to legislation and the power of amend- 
ing the constitution, that pubhcists differed as to whether Germany 
was a unitary or a federal state.* 

Whatever authority local units exercise in the imitary state is 
exercised at the will of the national legislative authority. It does 
not make any difference, in theory, how much or how little decentrah- 
zation of governmental power is found in the state, for it is the source 
of the distnbution of power that mdicatcs whether there exists a 
federal or a unitaiy form of government. It is not true, however, 
that the distribution itself is ummportant, for the great advantages 
cited for the federal form of government are the benefits that come 
from decentralization of legislative powers and administrative author- 
ity The unitary form is centralized in both legislative and admin- 
istrative power, but the federal form may be centralized as to either or 
both. In the United States the national government mamtains its 
own admmistrative machinery, while continental federahsm, as 
exemplified in Germany and Switzerland, used to a far greater degree 
the admimstrative machinery of the Lander and the cantons to secure 
the enforcement of national law.'-' In the federal form there must be 
some legislative decentralization by virtue of the constitution (which 
must be written, of course), but there need not be admimstrative 
decentralization since the national government may enforce its own 
laws In the umtary form of government there is some legislative 
decentralization (at the pleasure of the national legislative body), 
but local administrative agencies have less independence and are, of 
course, required to act as agents of the national government. 

An historical tendency of federal governments to absorb the 
powers of the local units, either by constitutional change or by the 
practical workings of the constitution, has often been noticed. In 
federal governments there seems to be continual agitation for an 
increase of the functions of the national government,* and in umtary 

I Johannes Mattem, Principles of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the German 
National Republic (Baltimore, 1928) Under the National Socialist party this 
question has been set at rest by the final umfication of Germany 

* See Acton, op «< , p 98, who declares that the most effective and congenial 
check on democracy is federalism, but he notes that federalism is falling into dis- 
repute and IS giving way to centralization “It (federahsm) is the only method of 
curbing not only the majority but the power of the whole people, and it affords the 
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states there is evidence of a persistent effort to break down the monop- 
oly of the central government The movement for regionalism in 
France and the su pport of devolution in the United Kingdom must 
be contrasted with the growth of federal centralization in the United 
States b y means of implied power s, constitutional change, and federal 
subsidies carrying with them adnumstrative supenniibiP” The funda- 
mental tendency toward the concentration of governmental power 
over economic life, which is due to improvement in means of com- 
munication and in large-scale industry, monopolies, and “chains,” 
need not carry with it an imphcation that federalism m social policy 
is to be destroyed. The problems of government in dealing with 
economic life are more objective and the ends are more or less agreed 
upon, but such homogeneity is not necessarily found when government 
deals with the problems of social and moral standards 

The Fourth Principle The Functions of the State. The fourth 
principle of classiffcation, relevant to the general social policy adopted 
by the government, will be dealt with in connection with state func- 
tions. It IS not, strictly speaking, a differentiation m the form of 
government; however, it is probably true that a highly centralized 
government may more easily undertake functions that would offer 
difficulties to the more decentrahzed federal government. 

Is the Form of Government Importantf In view of the above dis- 
cussion of the nature of political authority that is characteristic of the 
state, and the forms of organization by which that political authority 
expresses itself, it is natural to ask: “Is the form of government impor- 
tant?” We have not succeeded m keeping government so honest, 
perhaps, as m other countries where anstocrats are the natural office- 
holders and where social position attaches very definitely to the man 
who lives from the public revenue. Some cntics have expressed doubt 
as to whether our long-continued experimentation with forms of 
political organization, particularly in the forty-eight states and in 
our cities, has brought about material improvement Can the water 
rise higher than the source^ the critic asks. Broadly speaking, the 
governmental form is important. It is not possible to make govern- 
ment responsive to dominant currents m public opinion without some 
political machinery for assuring this. It is not always possible to 
assure the best of administration, the best financial practice, the most 

strongest basis for a second chamber, which has been found the essential security 
for freedom in every genuine democracy " 

‘ See Walter Thompson, Federal Centralization (New York, 1923); Gamer, 
op cit , pp 67 ^ ; F W Coker, “Pluralistic Theories and the Attack upon State 
Sovereignty,” in Merriam, Barnes, and others, op cit , Ch III 
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effective responsibility of subordinate agents of the state, without 
making some provision for it. It is possible to simplify complex and 
unworkable forms of government; it is possible to make administration 
more efidcient; it is possible to attract good men to pubhe office by 
givmg them somethmg of importance to do when they are elected; 
it IS possible to make the operations of government relatively pubhe; 
and it IS possible to weed out the inefficient civil servant and the 
spoilsman. Many of these goals can be attained in part by the 
proper reorganization of government. But, of course, it is true that 
the major forms of government which we have been discussing, the 
parliamentary as against the presidential, the federal as agamst the 
unitary, are more matters of national political tradition than of con- 
temporary choice. The more civilized and stable countries of the West 
have established to a considerable extent governmental efficiency, 
but within each form of government we have mentioned there is room 
for improvement, and the largest fields for amelioration undoubtedly 
he m the education of public opimon and in the direct application to 
government of the best principles of public administration. ‘ 
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Chapter V 


SOME THEOEIES OF THE NATURE OF THE STATE 

Man ia bom free; and everywhere he is in chains One thinks himself the 
master of others and still remains a greater slave than they. How did this 
change come about? I do not know. What can make it legitimate? That 
question I think 1 can answer. — J. J. Rousseau.' 

The Ongtn of the State as Its JiistificaMon. Some form of organized 
control, either political or semipohtical, is universal, for the modem 
state now mcludes all land, with a few exceptions in the antipodal 
regions of the arctic and anarctic; and all people, whether or not they 
are conscious of it, are presumably under the sovereign will of the state 
Nor IS this peculiar to modern times only, for the more primitive types 
of social organization, such as the tribe, the fraternal groups, and the 
clan, are to be observed from the beginnings of history. Until quite 
recently also there were unclaimed areas of the world m which the only 
form of social organization was primitive. Our emphasis here is on 
the more developed types of speculation about the nature and origin 
of the state. These theories of the nature of the state are often 
attempts to justify political authonty, and incidentally they are 
generally theories of the origm of the state. 

It should be observed, of course, that these theories of the nature 
and origin of the state are not to be viewed entirely as historical 
accounts of the begmnings of government It is one of the ironies of 
the history of politics that theories which served the greatest purpose 
in justifying to men political control have been divorced from the 
actual history of the rise of government. Nor will the distmction 
between state and government be of any assistance; we must frankly 
admit that, while it is necessary to justify the state so that men may 
obey it and follow their conscience and reason at the same time, this 
justification m the history of pohtical literature has been legendary 
and often fantastic in the extreme. Only recent theories of the origm 
of the state are compatible with historical fin dings. 

The Philosophical Explanation of the State, a. The Hellenic View. 
The first type of theory as to the nature of the state which we shall 
consider is the moral or the philosophical. There have been many 

* Social CotUract, Bk I, Ch. I. 
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forms of such theories, but they begin with Greek speculation on 
politics and have continued down to the present with apparently httle 
diminished vigor Plato’s Republic, Statesman, and Laws and Aris- 
totle’s Politics and Ethics are among the outstandmg works on the 
moral theory of the state. Plato viewed the state m its perfect form 
as the embodiment of justice, and, as the state was the agency for 
attammg justice in the relations of men and classes, its control over 
men was justified. Justice was not merely what men agreed it should 
be, as Plato’s Sophists believed; it was something discovered by the 
highest use of reason, possible only to the thoroughly tramed philoso- 
pher-statesmen. 

Justice is described m the Platomc dialogues by an analogy between 
the mdividual and the community, the qualities of the one being the 
qualities of the other It is pictured as the harmony of the various 
parts of the community, which is to be attained by each individual’s 
filling a station and doing that for which he is best qualified. The 
cobbler must continue at his last, the pilot must attend to the safety 
of manners, the warrior must assure the continuity of the state, the 
agriculturalist must, to be just, till the soil, and those who are superior 
must attend to the government of the polls, i e., the city-state, or else 
they must submit, immorally, to government by inferiors. Neither 
Plato nor Anstotle, m expressmg the acme of Greek political specula- 
tion, had any illusions about the equality of men, and it was plainly 
the duty of those who were supenor to govern the city. Plato repre- 
sents the begmning of a great and continuous stream of what is called 
political idealism or absolutism. Such a pnnciple does not mean 
primanly that ideals, as we often express them today, should be the 
end of the state, but that the perfect and rational idea, essence, or 
entelechy of the state is the real state, the form of the state, rather than 
a particular set of political institutions, is its reality. 

To attam this perfection m civic organization Plato developed his 
much-criticized scheme of the communism of rulers. Communism 
was not to extend beyond the guardians and warriors; ordinary men 
engaged m economic pursuits were not capable of such discipline. ''The 
communism of the rulers was essentially a moral communism rather 
than economic communism They were to have nothing m terms of 
wealth or family connections so that they might devote their entire 
remaming life (for they were gettmg old before they were admitted to 
the r uling class) to perfecting the state. ^ This benevolent despotism 

1 Janet observes that few communists of modem times ask for a community of 
women — only two monks have done this, Deschamps and Campanella. P. 
Janet, Histovre de la science pohtigue, 5th ed (Pans), Vol II, p 668. 
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of philosophers was to be reserved for persons who showed the greatest 
physical and intellectual capacity after long years of tnal and testing. 
But the function of the philosophers was clear enough — ^it was the 
attainment of justice. Plato is not disturbed by ideas of limited 
government, for m his scheme there is no need of limitmg the rulers 
finally selected and perpetuated among themselves. They are to 
make the state the ul tima te teacher of the good life, of the just life. 
The prime function of the state is therefore pedagogic ; it is to provide 
an organization motivated by the highest of philosophical truth and 
practical skill, which will assure each mdmdual the best that is 
possible for him m life. Perhaps no one was ever more acutely sensi- 
tive of the possibilities of education than Plato, and yet there is 
probably no greater failure among the bright dreams of political 
reformers. Plato resigns himself to the inevitable m the end of his 
discussion, admittmg that the perfect city is after all only to be found 
in heaven. This utopian point of view, however, has not been lost, 
and the ideas of Plato influence the thought of men in each generation 
as they face their own particular problems ^ 

Aristotle was the first systematic writer on political science; he is 
often called the father of political science. The assertion is sometimes 
made that Aristotle separated ethics and politics, but more careful 
students reserve this distinction for Machiavelli, the genial and realistic 
Florentme of the Renaissance. Aristotle combmes an analytical, 
comparative, and observational study of government, as embodied in 
actual constitutions of his day, with a keen appreciation of the close 
relation of ethics and politics. In fact, Aristotle considers politics 
the master science with ethics as one of its parts. 

To present the nature of the state, Aristotle gives some observations 
on its historical development. First comes the family, which is based 
on the natural process of procreation and the economic advantages to 
be gained by close association; in addition to the mere biological and 
economic functions of the family, it serves the ethical mterests and 
needs of its members. The family m isolation is deprived of the 
economic services of the larger social unit. As families become 
grouped together, the village is created; village life contmues to serve 
over and above its contributions to the security and econonuc well- 
being of particular families In the course of time the village is merged 
* See Roger Chance, Unhl Philosophers Are Kings (New York, 1929); Ernest 
Barker, Greek Political Theory Plato and his Predecessors (London, 1918) and The 
Political Thought of Plato and Anslolle (New York, 1906), A E Zimmem, The 
Greek Commonwealth, 4th ed (Oxford, 1924); W. W Fowler, The City State of 
the Greeks and Romans (London, 1904) For a good general survey of Greek 
civilization, see The Legacy of Greece (Oxford, 1921) 
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with a larger unit, the city. Men seek in the city, the polis, security 
against enemies and all the economic advantages that the smaller and 
ineffective village cannot give. While realizmg the great necessity of 
a division of labor, also recognized by Plato and probably borrowed 
as an idea from the Egyptian caste system, Aristotle believed the city 
(and he had in mmd, of course, the Greek city-state) to be the finest 
product of human mtelligence. It was only m the city-state that the 
individual could attain the full moral design of his nature. 

Aristotle stated that man is a political or social animal, and that 
the state is prior to the individual. What he meant by this was that 
the whole is greater than the part. The city is the whole and man 
IS the part But the part could not be considered by itself ; it must 
be considered m relation to the whole. The state is logically and 
morally prior to the individual because the mdividual becomes an 
mdividual m the full and complete sense of the word only m the city. 
In the good state we find the good man who is also the good citizen, 
and the good man is not to be successfully separated from the good 
citizen. Histoncally, of course, man existed before the state, but a 
man living outside the state is in no sense a completed and developed 
individual; he is either a beast or a god. Man is destined to live m 
the state, and the state is the rational and ethical agent enabling him 
to attam the purposes of life, to attam the good and just life. 

Like Plato’s state, the state of Aristotle had important educational 
functions. Man owed it his best loyalty, which made of him a rational 
creature. But Aristotle did not beheve that communism was m any 
sense a practicable and useful program. He did not believe that it 
would serve the best mterests of the state, for Aristotle emphasized 
the value of private ownership of property and the mfluence of family 
affection in life Justice for Plato was the harmony of the elements 
of the state, a harmony attained by each mdividual doing that for 
which he was best suited, but Anstotle developed this concept further 
and clarified it. His clarification arises m connection with the insist- 
ence on the mequahty of men. The mequality of men, mherent m 
human nature, justified slavery. But the Greeks were a noble race 
unsuited to servitude, as contrasted with the uncivilized barbarians 
The Greek was the natural master; the barbarian the natural slave 
It could not be justice to treat with equality such unequal types of 
men, but, if we treat the slave as a slave and the free man as free, they 
are both given that which they can best use We thus arrive at 
Aristotle’s conception of proportionate equality. To treat persons 
equally in the just sense meant that they should be treated according 
to their nature and capacity. 
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Aristotle likewise believed that the citizen was the person capable 
of engaging in political life, the citizen was by definition one who 
participated in the city democracy. A person incapable of appreciat- 
ing political life should not be a citizen, and it was just treatment and 
proportional equality, not actual equality, that those engaged in tilling 
the sod, those manufacturing the necessary commodities of trade, 
and those engaged m trade should be excluded from the privileges of 
citizenship. In their own way they would be attaining their best 
station m life, for to give each mdividual the proper functions, i.e , 
the functions for which he was best suited, was the best and the 
necessary way of attammg justice, and the only way of realizmg the 
good life. 

In his treatment of justice Aristotle did not achieve scientific 
distinction, for he did not give any sure tests for ascertainmg the 
functions for which the individual was suited. Naturally for Aristotle 
there was no concept of equality of opportunity, nor was there any 
belief in what may be called the modem theory of democracy — the 
equal participation of all individuals of maturity in the political life 
of the community. Aristotle knew of larger political units than the 
city, but his faith m the city-state of about 10,000 citizens did not 
falter. Today we doubt whether the national state itself is suffi- 
ciently integrated with the world to assure the mdividual the good 
hfe.i 

b Roman Political Conceptions. The Roman adopted the Greek 
conception of the state but with a fundamental difference. The 
Roman was more legal than ethical, and Roman political theory marks 
a fundamental break in the continuity of ideas, for in Cicero (106-43 
B c ), who copied from the Stoics, we find the idea of the moral equality 
of men presented The Greek world made the theory of inequality 
possible, and the Roman world, hicluding the known world under one 
political control, made the theory of moral equality possible and 
perhaps necessary. The idea of equality is found in New Testament 
ethics, and, broadly speaking, the fundamental ethical idea of man and 
his moral relation to the world was that of human equality until the 
slave trade was revived.* 

Somewhere between the time of Aristotle and of Cicero occurs this grave 
breach in continuity, this one supreme change in the political conceptions of 
the European races . . . And it was due to the breakdown of the city-states, 
the umversalizing of HeUemsm, and the absorption of all Western civilization 

‘ See Charles Petrie, The Story of OovemmerU (Boston, 1929), Ch. II 

• R. H. Murray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (New 
York, 1926), pp 33-35 By permission of W Heffer and Sons, Ltd , publishers 
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by the Roman Empire. In essence the “Liberty, Equahty, and Fraternity” 
of the French Revolution have found the beguming of which the end is not 
yet.i 


c The Middle Ages. Some have doubted whether there was a 
state m the Middle Ages and Figgis has asserted that if there was a 
state it was the church.* But if there were no state, that much mis- 
understood period in human history had a plethora of political authori- 
ties and authority. The idea of the state during the Middle Ages was 
the idea entertained by the Christian church. While the church 
insisted on the dignity and equahty of human souls, it also insisted 
on the sinfulness of man, to prove which was cited the account of the 
paradise in Genesis and the eviction of man therefrom. The “golden 
age” was the age of perfection in self-government and innocence; the 
sinfulness of man, as the See of Peter has said, makes government 
necessary. It is thus divine sanction, for the apostles tell us that the 
“powers” of the earth are worthy of obedience and that they are 
established by God for the reward of the good and the punishment of 
the wicked. 

But obedience did not mean that rulers were subject to no law, 
for the New Testament clearly supports the theory of natural law, and 
St. Paul may have been influenced by Stoic philosophy, one of the 
centers of which was at Tarsus. It was certainly no idea of the 
Middle Ages that the state was the only creator of law. Whether we 
turn to the reviving civil law, wherein is found the mark of the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian regarding the law of nature and the law of nations 
(along with the theory of positive law), or to canon law, springing in 
part from certain Roman law ideas, the Christian tradition, and the 
legislation of the church, the inferionty of civil authority to a law 
superior is found. In the vast treatise of St Thomas Aquinas, the 

‘ There is considerable debate as to whether man enjoyed liberty in the ancient 
state Fustel de Coulanges has remarked “It is a singular error among all human 
errors to beheve that m the Ancient Cities man enjoyed liberty He did not think 
that there could exist nghts as against the city and as against his gods To have 
pohtical nghts to vote . that is what they called hberty. But man was none 
the less enslaved to the state.” La ale antique, new edition, p. 267, cited by L4on 
Duguit, “The Law and the State,” Horrord Low Rewieio, XXXI (1917), 37 Cf G 
Jelhnek, Allgemetne Staatslehre, dntte Auflage (Berhn, 1929), pp 294^, 301, 316, 
for a different pomt of view Also Max Radm, Handbook of Roman Law (St 
Paul, 1927), pp 467-468. It may be observed that the freedom Jesus had in his 
preaching must mdicate the existence of considerable freedom of speech under 
Roman rule 

• J N Figgis, From Geraon to Grotiua (Cambndge, 1907), pp. 4, 11. 
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Summa theologica, with its eternal law, divine law, natural law, and 
the human law w'hich was valid in the least extensive field, the same 
idea prevails Not only did the political theory of the time limit 
government, but the practice of rulership indicates this also. Legisla- 
tion was not considered, as today, the fiat of the state; and the rulers, 
though perhaps as a gesture only, admitted their duty to the superior 
commands of the higher law. The coronation oaths of the medieval 
kings are to be seen m part from the standpoint of a governmental 
contract between the rulers and the ruled, a contract which limited 
the power and rights of the rulers ^ The higher law is the beginning, 
uncertain enough, of constitutional government, i.e., of limited and 
responsible government. The heavenly justice of St. Augustine’s 
Cmtas del culminates in the eternal, divine, and natural law of St 
Thomas, and in the practice of kings of accepting, in form at least, 
the duty of responsible government. Limited government is justified 
and defended by the theory of the governmental contract, founded in 
part on the Old Testament example of the “covenant,” and also on 
the theory that people have a right to consent to government to m ake 
it legitimate ® 

Whatever one may say of the Middle Ages as far as science and 
secular literature are concerned, it was a period of progress in ideas 
with regard to the state There is continuity from the Greek democ- 
racy to the national democratic state of today, and undoubtedly one 
of the forces in that continuity of the moral theory of the state, which 
is so fundamental and characteristic of the Middle Ages, was the sheer 
strength of the ideas which ancient civilization contributed to the 
middle period and which that period used to some advantage despite 
the lack of political machinery. The modern machinery of govern- 
ment was developed in connection with the vigorous continuity of 
Greek, Roman, and Christian pohtical theory. True, there were 
perversions, such as the stubborn modern theory of the divine right of 
kings, which properly includes only the theory that a particular man 
has a divine and indefeasible right to sit on a throne and that his 
subjects have a divine duty to obey his commands. But the solemn 
defenses of absolutism by divine right did not stand a moment without 
the equally stubborn opposition of those who were asserting the 
ancient and medieval principle of the right of the community to 

* See R W Carlyle and A J Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory 
in the West (London, 1903-1928), Vol V, passim, C H Mcllwain, The Growth of 
PolitiaU Thought in the West (New York, 1932), passim 

* Carlyle and Carlyle, loc cat , Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle 
Age, tr. by F W Maitland (London, 1900) 
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determine the form of its government ^ Even in seventeenth century 
democratic theory the moral function of political society was not lost 
from sight, Christianity was too great a force in human thinking for 
that to take place ^ 

d The Modem Philosophical Theory of the State While modem 
moral theories of the state return to Greek ideas, their tendency is to 
support the claims of political nationalism As the Greeks saw m the 
city-state the final moral significance of social life, so the nineteenth 
century thinkers saw in the nation-state (to be distinguished sharply 
from the country-state) the type of political society most capable of 
giving the citizen his full moral stature. The enigmatic Rousseau 
stands both as an exponent of modem consent theories and as the 
reviver of secular and idealistic or moral theories of the state In 
his Control social published in 1762 he idealized the small state founded 
on the consent of individual citizens, but this consent, expressed by 
being a party to the social contract, resulted in the formation of the 
“general will" as contrasted with the “will of all " By virtue of the 
existence of the general will there was established a moral and corpo- 
rate person known as the state Only in the state did the individual 
become morally and truly free, if the state applied coercion to the 
individual, it was merely forcing him to be free, because his real 
will ivas the general will which, paradoxically enough, was to be 
expressed by the majority in answer to the question: what is the general 
will on this particular issue? 

Rousseau’s theory of the general will and the moral significance 
of the social contract was developed into the metaphysical theory of 
the contract in the work of Immanuel Kant The indmdual has 

* See Bellarmine, De laicis, or Treatise on Cml Government, tr by K E Murphy 
(Fordham, N Y ), p 128, G P Gooch, The History of English Democratic Ideas in 
the Seventeenth Century, 2d ed (Cambridge, 1927) , T C Pease, The Leveller Move- 
ment (Baltimore, 1916), J N Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1914), 
J W Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 
1928) 

’ For a brilliant analysis of the chief types of states, see Georg Jelhnek, op cU , 
Ch X He believes (pp 322-323) that the modern state was born in the Italian 
Renaissance because at that time the medieval dualism between church and state 
was repudiated The modern state began with the emergence of the Machiavellian 
position, yet its character is essentially that of unity through the constitution 

C N S Woolf has significantly shown the preparation for the modern idea 
of the state in the jurists’ writings of the late Middle Ages “It is very important 
to observe that the State, in the modern sense of the word, has two independent 
ongins that it is both the empire on a reduced scale and the older, self-sufficient, 
nonuniversal polls Clearly the way was now open to a great advance m political 
thought ’’ Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 1913), pp 267, 290 
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an absolute duty of obedience to the state, because only in the state 
does the individual truly become himself However, the moral import 
of the social contract m Kant is not its historical occurrence but the 
necessity of the idea of the contract as a basis of the state. Kant did 
not believe that an individual really had the right to inquire into the 
origin of his state. In Hegel’s theory of the state, idealism reached 
its highest development. The state is the objectification of the 
rational purpose of man, which is the evolution of the idea of freedom 
through the dialectic of history, the idea of the state is, in fact, the 
perfected rationality of man While Hegel has been accused of 
attempting an abstruse and philosophical justification of the eighteenth 
and mnetecnth century Prussian state, his theory has a universal 
appeal to all who see in political institutions a reflection or partial 
realization of the moral accomplishment which men fail to attain 
individually His theory fits all states It is especially valuable to 
democracies which wish to engage in the moral regulation of the 
individual, and many ideas of American puritamsm are in consonance 
with the more abstract news of Hegel ^ 

The nineteenth century democratic followers of Hegel are called 
neo-Hegelians, i e , the new Hegelians Their chief effort was to 
adapt to democratic institutions the essential principles of state life 
which were advanced by Hegel The Victorian reaction to utili- 
tananism produced the English idealists. T. H Green’s Lectures on 
the Principles of Political Obligation (1879-1880) express most clearly 
the implications of the Kantian-Hegelian theory for democracy. At 
the beginning of this century in England, however, we find a strong 
defender of the general-will theory and the Hegelian concept of the 
state in Bernard Bosanquet whose classic work. The Philosophical 
Theory of the State, must, in a sense, be regarded as a definitive state- 
ment of Hegelianism for English-speaking peoples. Bradley in his 
Ethical Studies, however, returns more to the Platonic theory of justice 
in which each individual accepts and fills his station. 

The greatest difficulty ivith this theory of the state is its identifica- 
tion of state and society, though Green’s emphasis on rights provides 
the indmdual with an ultimate defense against social and political 
authority. Hobhouse notes that this theory of the state rests on three 
questionable or false (depending on one’s point of view) hypotheses: 

* For a bnef account of German idealism, see W A Dunnmg, “The Political 
Theones of the German Idealists,” Political Science Quarterly, XXVIII (1913), 
193, 480 The works of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel should be consulted, but the 
translations of their political works are sometimes difficult to get See Victor 
Basch, Les doctrines pohUquesdesphtlosophesclaseiques de I’Allemaffne (Pans, 1927). 
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first, the actual will of the individual is often contrary to his real will; 
second, his real will is in fact the general will of society; and third, the 
general will is the will of the state, which involves the identification 
of state and society noted above. Such a theory of the state has 
resulted in fact in the exaltation of the nation-state as the common or 
universal self of each individual. It is not at all certain that the 
nation-state can integrate the moral functions of the individual, 
perhaps both larger and smaller areas of a federalized world are 
necessary to provide the conditions of the good life. Other critics, 
such as Laski, for instance, contend that the state is morally neutral in 
its acts and that we find the true moral qualities in the conscience of 
the individual The separation of moral values from the individual 
conscience and will is a dangerous proposition, especially in democra- 
cies that exist for the satisfaction of individuals.^ 

The Consent Theory of the State, a. The General Nature of Consent 
While the moral or idealistic theory seems much too rigoious for 
modern and realistic or positivistic mterpretations of the state, the 
consent theory has much to support it from the standpoints of realism 
and of those interested in the moral development of the individual 
The idea that government rests on consent or “recogmtion”® by the 
governed is a very ancient theory (we find Plato refuting the social 
contract principle), but it is only m modern times that any adequate 
machinery was developed to give vitality to the theory of consent 
Modern democracy is, in fact, primarily the development of technique 
for the application of old ideas The fundamental principle of 
democratic machinery is representative government, but the concept 
of representative government took centuries to develop into any- 
thing like its modern form ^ It is probably true that, if the Greeks or 
Romans had conceived of democratic government in terms of machinery, 
democracy would have appeared much earlier on the political scene 

The consent theory of the state is fundamentally simple : the state 
is an organized political society controlled by the ruled for the benefit 

* W. E Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), pp 48 # ; L. T 
Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (London, 1918), passim, Norman 
Wilde, The Ethical Basis of the Stale (Princeton, 1924). 

® See E. D. Thomas, Chinese Political Thought (New York, 1927), p. 109; J W. 
Allen, op cU. Fart II, Ch VI, emphasizes this idea m connection with the 
pohtical theory of Richard Hooker 

® Even with the democratic machmery consent is still a moral idea; the machin- 
ery itself can never completely express the meanmg of consent It may be that 
consent can never mean anythmg more than consent with reservations. Cf. 
J A Ryan and M. F X. Millar, The State and the Church (New York, 1922), pp 
100-101 
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of the subjects. Since it is for the ruled, they have the right to deter- 
mine the form the government shall take, what functions it shall 
undertake, and how it shall perform them The ruled must determine 
the ends and purposes of the state; they have the right to say what 
shall be the content of the law; and they have the right to “cashier” 
rulers who insist on following policies contrary to the subjects’ ideas 
of general welfare Justice consists primarily in what the people think 
IS just, and the people obey the state because they have consented to 
it in some definite and concrete sense It is easy to see how intimately 
the consent theory of the state is connected with the idea of the right 
of revolution Until the Russian Revolution, the basis of revolu- 
tionary activity was the consent of the governed 

b. Htstoncal Development of Consent Theories. We find definite 
traces of the consent theory of the state in ancient and medieval 
works,' but it is only with the post-Reformation period that it begins 
to have an effect on the course of politics The Vindictae contra 
tyrannos of du Plessis-Mornay, published in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, gives one of the eailiest versions of the contract 
theory; this was based largely on the analogy of the Old Testament, 
feudal covenants, and Roman law. The king and the people covenant 
separately with God to maintain his worship, and, secondly, the king 
covenants to rule justly as the people covenant to obey The work 
is a product of antimonarchic theory of the sixteenth century, but, 
like all early democratic theory, the actual machinery of democracy 
IS hardly considered The contract theory of government was the 
tool of resistance used by the Scottish Presbyterians and was trans- 
ferred to England as a justification of religious resistance to the crown 
At the same time the counter-Reformation theory of the Jesuits 
enlarged upon the right of the people to select their own rulers and the 
form of government.® 

However, the great consent thinkers, or social-contract theorists, 
are Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau.® Hobbes' Leviathan was an 

‘ See J Leclercq, L'Stat ou la pohitqite (Bruxelles, 1929), pp 22 ff For a good 
examination of the development of the contract theory, see Georg Jellmek, op at , 

pp 201 

* See W A Dunning, Poltticdl Theories from Luther to Montesquieu (New York, 
1905), R G Gettell, History o/Foitlteai Tfcoup/if (New York, 1924), Ch IX, J W 
Allen, op at , Ryan and Millar, op at , Bellarmine, op at 

® A clear distinction must be made between the governmental and the social 
contract The governmental contract idea is medieval and it is simply a basis for 
legitimate rulership; the social contract, on the other hand, is an explanation of the 
origin of political soaety by contract or covenant, and the establishment of govern- 
ment is generally an incidental product of the social contract Since the Middle 
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attempt to found absolute government on the basis of consent. 
Following the ancient models, man hved once in a prepolitical state, 
this state of nature was one of fear and misery, and in it man’s life 
was short, nasty, and brutish. Out of this fear and warfare of the 
state of nature came an agreement to be subject to the rulership of a 
monarch, or perhaps an assembly. But the ruler was not a party to 
the contract; there was only one contract, the social contract. Differ- 
ing from the older Christian theology, Hobbes made the will of the 
monarch the source of law and the actual fountain of justice Natural 
law IS not entirely rejected, it serves only as a basis for the organization 
of the community and not as a basis of individual right. In the state 
of nature there was no justice smce there was no law; it was not until 
the state was formed that justice could be conceived We do not 
accept the pessimistic psychology of Hobbes, nor do we relish the fact 
that, while his theory begins with consent, it ends in a government of 
force His theory was accepted neither by democrats nor by the 
defenders of absolute monarchy, for the latter were not ready to found 
government on craven human nature and force, they still desired for 
government the divine stamp of approval and held, generally speaking, 
the theory of the divine right of kings. 

While Hobbes, the philosopher of fear, defended in fact the absolute 
government of the Stuarts and of Cromwell, John Locke supported the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 in his Two Treatises of Civil Government 
(1690). Locke’s philosophical theories attracted many admirers from 
the Continent, such as Voltaire, and he was considered the exponent 
of eighteenth century common-sense rationalism But his sensa- 
tionalist psychology and his reahstic treatment of human experience 
were not extended to government, for Locke based the state on natural 
law and on a condition of nature from which men emerged by means of 
the social contract. The state of nature was a state of inconvenience, 
not one of war and fear All m it vrere governed by the law of nature 
which gave every individual the right to life, liberty, and estate, which 
altogether was called “property” by Locke. But since the con- 
tinuance of these rights in the state of nature was uncertain, goverjv 
ment was created by a social contract and the civil state emerged. 

Ages conceived of society as produced by divine will because of the entrance of 
sm into the world, or as a natural growth, according to Aquinas and Bellarmine, a 
social contract was irrelevant In an age of rationalism, in which the historic 
categories of Christianity were under question, it was possible and necessary, 
however, to give an explanation of the foundation of society The weaknesses 
of the social-contract theories and the divine-nght theories make it very question- 
able whether the substitute for the medieval conception of the ongm of the state 
was an improvement 
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Each individual, however, retains certain essential rights invested in 
him by the law of nature, for no government has a right to take these 
away. 

There is considerable dispute among the students of Locke as to 
whether he has a second or governmental contract; in any case, a 
second contract is only to be implied, if it is assumed that he believed 
it was necessary. What is more important is that Locke insisted that 
governments as well as individuals are limited by the fundamental law 
of nature. Government is an agent or trustee of the rights of the 
people, and if the government violates the law of nature it is the 
right, even the duty, of subjects to revolt and establish another 
government which accords to them their natural rights Locke, 
however, did not believe that men were prone to revolt, for he laments 
the fact that, once men become habituated to the evils of a traditional 
government, it is almost impossible to alter public opinion, all of which 
the American Declaration of Independence faithfully repeats. 

The theory of Locke had a profound influence on American political 
thought. While Jefferson read the works of the great Cardinal 
Bellarmine, he read more intensely the English political thinkers, 
notably Locke. The philosophy of the Declaration of Independence 
is that of Locke, so that the philosophy of our revolution is in fact the 
philosophy of the Revolution of 1688 in England When we recall 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States still refers 
occasionally to the “social compact” and that it still thinks of “funda- 
mental rights” and “the principles of free government,” it is not 
diflhcult to grasp the tremendous historical significance of the pohtical 
ideas of Locke We must not forget, however, that neither Locke nor 
his follower Jefferson were democrats in the modern sense of the word, 
for neither beheved in either umversal or manhood suffrage Also 
the natural-law philosophy of the eighteenth century was indi- 
viduahstic, and government was conceived of as doing nothing more 
than protecting the rights of individuals. The writings of Thomas 
Paine, his Common Sense and his Rights of Man especially, illustrate 
the extremity of the Lockian philosophy of government. For Paine 
society is natural, but government is a product of evil, and the less 
we have of it the better. In general, the defenders of the social 
contract as interpreted by Locke felt that one of the surest steps toward 
tyranny was to increase unneceasanly the functions of government. 

The background of the French Revolution is in part a background 
of philosophy Anyone who seeks to create a revolution must appeal 
to reason or sophistry to induce men to leave their customary ways of 
looking at life. There is much discussion as to the influence of 
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Rousseau in France. Some contend that the French Revolution made 
no application of his theories, but others see in the broad principle 
of consent, as a basis of government and the revolutionary enthusiasm 
for liberty, the influence of the citizen of Geneva. Rousseau’s state 
of nature was neither one of war nor one of reason as was true of 
Locke’s theory, it was one of innocent emotional perfection. Man 
was corrupted, according to one stage of Rousseau’s thinking, by the 
creation of private property in land But in any case, we must not 
associate the finished theory of the Contrat social too closely with his 
earlier and youthful adulation of the state of nature. 

Rousseau admits that man is born free, but is everyn'here in chains; 
he proposes to explain how this can be justified. The justification is 
the consent of each individual as a party to the social contract by which 
a small democratic state is formed Each person surrenders to all 
his total sovereignty, he surrenders his rights, and he receives them 
back as a member of the state. But the sovereignty of the people 
cannot be delegated or alienated, government i-j not a party to the 
contract, for it is only an inferior agent for carrjnng out the general 
will of the participating group of citizens vho are at the same time 
subjects of the state ^ For all practical purposes, government is 
absolute, yet in fact we must suppose that he did not think of govern- 
ment as preforming a large number of services or as mterfering unduly 
with the private conduct of mdmduals 

Both Hobbes and Rou-.-'Cau had only one contract, the social 
contract, Locke is sometimes alleged to have urged a governmental 
or secondary contract , the Amencan thinkers varied between the two 
types and often confused them, and it remained for a German thinker 
of the late seventeenth century, Samuel Pufendorf, to insist on the 
necessity of both a social and a governmental contract ^ 

c. The Evaluation of the Contract Theory Did the great social 
contractualists believe that the contract was an historical fact? Those 
who are kind toward them in the pre.scnt generation insist that they 
did not assert the historical fact of the contract, but an older generation 
found great delight in showing the historical absurdity of the theory. 
It was not until modern research into the social structures of primitive 
man that we could definitely say that an historic social contract was 

‘ It IS probably true that Rousseau saw no second contract, i e , governmental 
contract, in Locke 

* Gettell, op cU , Ch XIII, Samuel Pufendorf, Of the Duly of Man and the 
Citizen (1673) The edition of this work of 1682 has been translated by H F 
Wnght and reprmted in The Claasiee of IntematWTuU Law, J B Scott, ed. (New 
York, 1927) 
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impossible. It may be said also that, while there were no social 
contracts before the great triumvirate, there were attempts at social 
compacts afterward Perhaps it was the belief in the historic sound- 
ness of the Bible which enabled people to take the theory seriously, 
for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the whole saw in it no 
absurdity It was more or less axiomatic with democratic thinkers 
that a social contract or governmental contract was the proper founda- 
tion of the state We now say that government evolved, and that 
no single theoretical explanation is sufficient. At the present time 
students of the social-contract thinkers realize that they were dealing 
primanly with the justification of pohtical authority, and that they 
believed the consent of man backed by his promise would justify 
political authority.* 

The historical school has taken the social-contract theory too 
literally in its criticism; the social-contract theory needed the support 
of precedent, and the mythical history it used gave it that legalistic, 
historic flavor so necessary for it to attain popular support. While 
the organic theory of the nature of the state, as shown in idealistic and 
sociological concepts, has largely taken the place of the contract 
theory, those who are ruling a state cannot forget for long that they 
need support, and that consent is absolutely essential in political 
activity. It IS undoubtedly true that the social contract is not an 
histoncal fact, but that does not do away with the consent basis of 
political life, there may be inescapable reasons for being willing to 
obey the state, yet we do and we must consent to the continuance 
of government day by day. The social contract is reordained with 
each rising sun. It is not an historical problem with an artificial 
state of nature and an a prion natural law; it is a problem of the 
present and the future.^ 

The social-contract theory has been criticized as bad history, bad 
logic, and bad ethics All essential cnticisms of it are true in a large 
measure, but the continued acceptance of a consent theory of govern- 
ment, while in part unsound, must also be in part based upon political 
realities. David Hume, whose chief political writings appeared near 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the century of Enghsh political 

1 G E G Catlin, Principles of PolUics, pp 166 ff The actual formation of 
states, e g , Iceland and Cahfornia, is discussed in J K Bluntschli, The Theory of 
the State (Oxford, 1892), pp 262 ff Bluntschli states that in the historical forma- 
tion of states the umty of people is presumed and that the majonty simply takes 
action 

1 * The state, m order to accomplish its ends, must be permanent as well as based 
on consent. The idea of permanence in the state is really in conflict with the idea 
of the state as based on consent 
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complacency, is vitally associated with the attack on the social- 
contract theory. ‘ He showed that the intelligence of primitive man 
was not equal to formulating a contract, that even if formulated it 
would not bind successive generations, and that the chief factors in 
man's consent to the state are custom and habit. When men are 
born into the state, they give httle attention to its origin or cause. 
The trouble wuth the contract theory is that it proves too much, 
for men are not free to vuthdraw from the state, as Hume indicated, 
and this lack of freedom is not satisfactorily explained by the mythical 
consent of forbears. 

Hume went further. He attempted to show that the state was 
founded on utility rather than on consent. While habits of opinion 
control the government, these habits of opimon are governed by the 
interests of man, for man is essentially selfish Law is necessary to 
prevent the encroachment of the strong upon the weak The state 
is thus justified because it is necessary and men are bound to obey, 
not because of consent but because it is the basis of the social order 
This utilitarian interpretation of government, combined with the 
fact that the social contract was based on no history at all, has led to 
its general rejection “ Hundreds of writers have pointed out that man 
is born a member of a family and a member of a political society and 
that he can withdraw from neither 

One of the most difficult problems of the social-contract theory has 
to do with its logic and its ethics The social contract is for the 
purpose of establishing authority, but on what authority can this 
authority itself be set up’ And if on no authonty, why should persons 
obey? The need for an authority behind the contract itself was felt 
by Hobbes who urged that men should, by natural law, keep their 
word By virtue of this ethical obligation to keep one’s word, the 
state IS justified in using coercion to make men stay within the bounds 
of the defined justice of natural law and the positive law enacted by 
the government. But this does not hold for those born after the 
original contract. The solution here is that men, by continuing to 
live in the state, by owning property there, and by accepting the 
protection of its laws, have given a tacit, yet perfectly tangible, 
consent. The doctrine of tacit consent has been worked to the limit, 
for, indeed, that is the only form of consent that the social-contract 
theories have left for the ordinary individual If consent is founded 

* See Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature (1739-1740), Bk III, Part II, 
especially Sec 8 See also Essays, edited by T H Green and T H. Grose (London, 
1875), Vol I Part II, Essay XII, “Of the Onginal Contract ’’ 

* See H S Maine, Popular Government (London, 1885), pp lS4r-159. 
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upon such an attenuated hne of ethical sanction, and if persons are 
not at liberty to depart from the state, it is idle to urge that consent is 
really the basis of authority. The realists have not been slow to 
indicate this, but, to be fair to the earlier thinkers, it must be said that 
all of them realized the great danger of social disorder. In other 
words, they did not completely avoid the utilitarian doctrine of Hume 
in regard to the state, that the latter was socially necessary for the 
continued existence of ordered life. In the process of refinement, it 
might also be said that modern consent to the government of particular 
men and measures is not consent to the formation or the contmued 
existence of the state. 

The Utilitarian Explanation of the State While the social-contract 
theory is now of historical and casual interest only, the modem 
tendency of consent theory is toward a close association with the 
principle of utility, as advanced by Jeremy Bentham in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and John Stuart Mill about the middle of 
the nineteenth century Bentham declared that the fundamental 
principle or end of legislation is the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number.! This happiness can be fostered by an individualistic policy 
in legislation in which reforms remove obstacles to individual happi- 
ness The social-contract theory, the principle of natural law, the 
antiquated rule of judicial custom found in the common law and 
expounded in Blackstone’s Commentaries all tend toward the defeat 
of the utilitarian principle of the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number Government, of course, rests on consent, but men obey the 
state finally because of its utility in the individual’s life. It may be 
argued that Bentham and his followers did not get away from essential 
ideas of the contract theory, for their state was based on consent, 
and in hne with the contiact theory individuals were held to be equal 
in political significance ^ 

While much absurdity is associated with Bentham, such as his 
proposal to the governments of the world to codify their legislation m 
accordance with the greatest happiness principle, he had many strong 
followers. Dicey has shown the influence of the utilitarian reform 

» C E Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after 
Rousseau (Manchester, 1925), Vol I, pp 261-262, states that the greatest happmess 
principle is the hardest in the world to apply It is essentially abstract and 
unhistorical, it is another name for natural rights 

’See Jeremy Bentham, A Fragment on Government (1776); An Introduction to 
the Principles of Morals and Legislation, Oxford ed (1823); Wilham Graham, 
English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine (London, 1907); John Mac- 
Cunn, Six Radical Thinkers (London, 1910); Leshe Stephen, The English Utihi- 
tarians, 3 vols (London, 1900) 
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movement, and Bentham has, m fact, been credited with originating 
many significant legal reforms in the nineteenth century in addition to 
the general faith of that century m the power of law to improve social 
conditions. 1 

For Bentham and his followers the test of right and wrong was 
whether a given measure was conducive to the happiness of the greatest 
number. Such a position, of course, was contrary to a rationalistic 
interpretation of right and wrong, m which the truth was not relative 
to results, but was absolute and to be reahzed by the force of right 
reason The nineteenth century m England was deeply influenced by 
utihtarianism, and it is probably true that in America today the appeal 
of pragmatic philosophy, which has much in common with utilitanan- 
ism, is strong because of the relatively persistent influence of earlier 
utihtarian views. 

Bentham believed that happiness or good consisted in the presence 
of pleasure and the absence of pain, and that unhappmess or evil was 
the opposite, ^ e , the presence of pain and the absence of pleasure. 
He would not admit that certain pleasures, though equal in quantity, 
were rationally better than others Pleasures and pains differed in 
intensity and duration, for example, but they did not differ in quality 
Two pleasures of equal intensity, duration, etc , were also ethically or 
morally equal. The rude brutality of such a position is rather shocking 
to those who feel that some things are inherently superior to others, 
and it seems that individuals are umiilhng to believe that they are 
not capable rationally of deciding whether one pleasure is better than 
another of similar characteristics Moreover, Bentham probably 
relied too much on the inherent selfishness of man, and it is not true 
that always and consciously man works for his oiim interest It is 
generally conceded that persons often do not know what their interests 
are, and they are led to act from other than purely selfish motives 

John Stuart Mill attempted to clarify the difficulties of utilita- 
nanism which opposition to Bentham brought out. He admitted the 
possibility of unselfish actions, and thus conceived of a qualitative 
aspect to pleasure ® Mill’s philosophy is as outstandmg in general 
political science as is Bentham’s in connection with the theory of legis- 
lation. By Mill’s time it was not considered necessary for utilitarian 
philosophers to attack the social-contract theory and natural law. The 
more immediate problems of public policy demanded treatment. One 

^ A V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation of Law and Opinion in England during the 
Nineteenth Century, 2d ed (London, 1920). 

* See J S Mill, Utilitarianism (1863), On Liberty (1859), and Representative 
Government (1861), Graham, op at 
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of the implications of both the social-contract theory and utilitarianism 
is that political democracy with its one-man-one-vote formula is a 
sound basis of the state Mill was greatly interested in the problem 
of liberty and authority with primary reference to the functions of 
the state. He was an individuahst and laid down a concise but 
generally unworkable test of state function. The general proposition 
was that the state should not interfere with those acts which affect 
the individual alone, but that it may act in the interest of the general 
welfare when the acts of the individual affect others as well as himself. 
It is impossible to delimit other-regarding acts from self-regarding 
acts, but at the time Mill was writing such a demarcation was necessary 
if utilitarian philosophy was to retain its histone leaning toward indi- 
vidualism. Individualists limit the function of the state, and it may 
be said that in all cases the limited-function state is founded, in theory 
at least, on the utility of its service and the consent and recogmtion of 
this service by individuals. 

The reductio ad absurdum of the consent theory as shown in 
political individualism can be found m the theories of Herbert Spencer, 
the remarkable English sociologist of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Mill and Spencer have had a great influence on American 
social and political thought Mill has been the chief support of 
orthodox individualistic economics in America, while Spencer has been 
the chief supporter of those most desirous of retaining the eight- 
eenth century theory that government is best when it governs least 
Spencer’s political ideas are found chiefly in Social Statics and The 
Man versus the State. His organic theories of the nature of the state 
are developed in special articles and sociological writings. The 
theories of Spencer, combined with Sir Henry Maine’s thesis of the 
historical development of individualism, which contended that at 
least to his day the progress of society had been from status to contract, 
made a powerful appeal to the American judicial mind. In fact Mr 
Justice Holmes, in his dissenting opinion in the famous New York 
baker’s case, declared that the Social Statics of Herbert Spencer was 
not a part of the Constitution of the United States.^ 

Spencer offered what he called the law of equal freedom, by which 
each had the freedom, by natural law, to do all that did not interfere 
with the equal freedom of others. The functions of the state were to 
be hmited, for the realization of this law, to the barest police protection. 
Many of the ordinary functions of the state of today were to be left 
to private initiative. The state should not compel the payment of 
taxes for education or insist on persons’ taking health precautions 

1 Lochner v New York, 198 U S 46 (1905). 
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except insofar as it might interfere with the freedom of others. While 
Spencer’s theory of government has not been carried out, and while 
all recent movements point to an increase in the function of the state, 
his theory has been a powerful incentive to those believing in pohtical 
individualism; his arguments have been a haven for all those who fear 
the growth of the bureaucracy ^ 

The Force Theory of the State We now turn to a different concept 
of the nature of the state, which may be denominated by the force or 
power theory It claims for itself the distinction of being realistic 
in that the facts of political life are painted in their natural colors, 
if not a little darker for artistic effect, The single and persistent 
characteristic of this point of view is that the state is based on force 
Of course it is true that more than consent is necessary for the con- 
tinuance of political life; there must be force (or let us say authority) 
as well as con.sent, but force is never a justification of state activity ® 
The development of the state is traced in the work of those who were 
ruthless in the exercise of political power and who were willing to crush 
minorities without regard to any academic theories of individual 
rights Machiavelh’s Pnnee is considered the gospel of this approach 
to the state ® For Machiavelh, at least in the Pnnee rather than in 
his Discourses, the first duty of the governors is the preservation of 
the state, and at times it may be necessary, human nature being what 
it IS, to resort to unethical practices as judged m the light of private 
morality. 

Von Treitschke in the PolUik declares that the state is power, and 
that the highest political morality is the preservation of the indi- 
vidual national state States are sovereign and stand toward each 
other as legal equals, though in fact they may not be equal, either 
from the standpoint of military power or in their ability to carry 
forward the burden of civilization As long as states are sovereign 
and independent theie will of necessity be wais, since there can be no 
such thing as a judge superior to the individual state. The state is 
the chief repository of public morality, a morality that is distinct from 
private morality treating of the relations between individuals. For 

* Spencer’s law of equal freedom is almost identical with Kant’s pnnciple of 
right See W. A Dunning, “The Pohtical Theories of the German Idealists,’’ 
Political Science Quarterly, XXVIII (1913), 197-198 The use of Spencer to 
buttress individualism can be seen m the introductory notes to each chapter in 
Truxtum Beale’s edition of The Man versus the State 

• See Willoughby, The Ethical Bans of Political AuthorUy, pp 34r-35 See 
Rousseau, Social Contract, Book I, Ch III 

’ See Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, Essay VII, for an 
admirable discussion of Machiavelhanism and its mfluence on European history. 
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states are charged with civilizing and colonizing missions in the world. 
The individual is bound to obey the state for he is only a part of a great 
movement in human progress represented by his peculiar nationality; 
his private morality must give way before the state as embodied power 
and public morality; and his consent, especially if he desires to resist 
the state, is largely immaterial Von Treitschke attempts to interpret 
the process of history as it is or was, but he is also determined to 
support the moral side of life In fact, paradoxically enough, the state 
is power and is justified because of the ends of morality institutionalized 
in the civilization that it serves 

The power theory is largely the theory of the authoritarian state, 
and its position may be generalized by saying that, while law may come 
from custom and legislation, the state is a product of force and remains 
inherently associated with force * We find Mussolini receiving a 
doctor’s degree from the University of Bologna because of his laudatory 
essay on the statecraft of Machiavelli’s Prince Fascism does not 
stress the consent of the individual, it stresses rather the submergence 
of individual will in the will of the nation, which is found in the 
historical national tradition ^Fascists argue for duties, not for rights; 
they argue for obedience and force rather than for consent and agree- 
ment mth the policy of the state VTien we look at Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, which we follow as to the limited state of an associational 
or consent nature, Mussolini’s views and the well-reasoned views of 
his followers seem remote from the path of political progress 

But Mussohni wants to be judged only by the results of his regime, 
and objectively it is true that Italy has been stronger internationally 
than she was under a weak and wavering system of parliamentary 
government We may insist on constitutionalism or the rule of 
law, but Mussolini will have nothing of such theories of hberty when 
what Italy needs is a splendid corporate and integrated political life. 
tVhen the great ends of the state are questioned, it is not even kindness 
or chanty to permit the minority to indulge in captious criticism of the 
program which, by its results, is making the state great. 

Force and Realistic Politics If we grant that human beings can 
conceive of purposes and then attain to some degree those purposes, 
it IS not wholly material for us to inqmre into the history of the primi- 
tive state. But the primitive Western state emerges first in its 
military functions, it is first an organization of power. The first 
assemblies were probably composed of warriors or the tribal aristoc- 
racy, who were rulers by virtue of their ability in religious and military 

* T. H Green admits, significantly, the importance of conquest in the historical 
origin of the state PnncipJea of Pohlical Obligation, Works, Vol II, p 434 
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functions.* The tribe was a fighting unit before it was a judicial 
unit; it waged wars long before the theory developed that wrongs 
between individuals were of public interest Even in the Twelve 
Tables of Roman law, probably drawn up in 450 b c , we do not have 
a clearly modern theory of wrongs, and the aid of the state is primarily 
to assist the injured individual in obtaining redress from those by whom 
he IS injured.® It has been the service of legal historians to trace the 
development of the adjudicative functions of the state Through 
long struggles in England, for instance, the royal courts usurped the 
judicial functions of the feudal courts But long before this took 
place, what political organization there was lay primarily in the fighting 
capacity of the government 

The force theory of the state can be given a more modern interpre- 
tation. The realistic theory of government was held by many of the 
conservative framers of the Constitution of the United States We 
can read in The Federalist (written by Madison, Hamilton, and Jay) 
that one of the prime functions of government is the protection of 
property and the balancing of conflicting interests. Political parties 
are given an economic interpretation, and the function of the govern- 
ment IS not primarily to recogmze the foico of public opinion but to 
thwart it when it seeks to overturn property interests protected by 
government.® 

There are several levels in the economic interpretation of govern- 
ment. It may be said, for instance, that economic forces tend to 
form one’s opinions in the long run, but in tlus connection it may still 
be maintained that public opinion is the primary force m the state. 
The argument is usually carried further than the assertion that those 
who have economic interests seek to use the state to protect them ^ 
The true economic interpretation of politics is that those who have 
economic power have, by virtue of that fact, the balance of political 
power. This is the theory of political power set forth in James 
Harrington’s Oceana (1656), and it was coupled by this writer with 
the need of a wide distribution in the ownership of land, for Harrington 

1 Munroe Smith, The Development of European Law (New York, 1928), Edward 
Jenks, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages (New York, 1898); Alexander Golden- 
weiser, “Anthropolitical Theories of Political Origins" m Mernam, Barnes, and 
others. Political Theories, Recent Times (New York, 1924), Ch XI 

* See in general W W Buckland, A Text-book of Roman Private Law from 
Augustus to Justinian (Cambridge, 1921). 

® See C A Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
Stedes (New York, 1913) and Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New 
York, 1915). 

* See Roscoe Pound, Interpretations of Legal History (New York, 1923), No. V. 
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believed that political power followed the ownership of land When 
we witness the economic impotence of the farmei as well as his political 
impotence, we reahze that today it is not the ownership of land in itself 
that gives power But we are not sure that the power theory of the 
state is wrong when it asserts that those who control the highly organ- 
ized and integrated industrial titanics of today also control politics. 
The force theory of the state w'ould assert that those who have the 
power over industry have power over political destiny, and those 
who have this power naturally use the state in their own behalf 
However, we must remember that economic interest is a disruptive 
force, and that economic power is not sufficient to guarantee control 
of the state To dominate the policy of the state there must be organi- 
zation of interests and the long-run control of the formation of public 
opinion. ‘ 

Modern Russian political theory rests on the power interpretation 
of the state. The state for Lenin, the great theorist of the revolution, 
' IS an agent for the repression of the oppo.sition When the opposition, 
t.e , those who oppose the dictatorship of the proletariat, have been 
crushed, the state will become a mere shadow, and the voluntary forms 
of association will take on added vitahty with the destruction of the 
classes that symbolize the struggle for economic power. The indi- 
vidual or the groups of individuals who resist the true theory that 
communism presents should be crushed, and the state is the proper 
agent for that service Liberal democracy is anathema to the com- 
munist, just as political democracy is anathema to the Fascist Dicta- 
tors and most utopian thinkers have this much in common at least, 
that they do not believe in the consent theory of the state The 
rejection of consent implies the rejection of all the machinery that has 
been developed in the past for the expression of consent, and it implies 
the development of the techmque of dictatorship and corporate 
efficiency 

While Russia may stamp out the defenders of private property, 
and the Fascists may stamp out the communists, each is using the 
technique of the other, and each is giving by deeds an interpretation 
of the nature and perhaps the origin of political authority. Wherever 
communism or dictatorships take root, the method of force and power 

* Hocking, op cit , Ch XIX, p 283, n 1, and p 328 C A Beard, The 
Econormc Basts of Poltltcs (New York, 1922), p 87, affirms an inherent conflict 
between what ought to be and what is Hocking, p 382, remarks “What the 
econonuc mterpretation stands or falls by is the proposition that political power is 
in substance economic power — Harnngton's thesis, or, more generally, that 
material necessity plays the role m history which Hegel attributed to Spirit — 
Marx’s thesis ’’ See Sun Yat Sen, San Min Chu I (Shanghai, 1927), pp 387 ff, 
for a cnticism of the materialistic mterpretation of history 
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IS at work, and the natural query arises whether those who are actually 
controlling democracies by controlling the formation of opinion would 
not wish, in the interest of efiiciency, to do likewise But communism 
and Fascism must bow in time to consent, if only to a leader democ- 
racy as in Germany, and it may be that the state as force or power is 
the expression of the primitive phase and a passing or temporary 
phase of the modern state It is probable that the expertism of 
dictatorship cannot indefinitely do without consent, and it may find 
its peculiar technique not suited to the manufacture of consent which 
springs from fundamental agreement on matters of policy that must 
be defended by rational means.* 

The force theory of the state is closely connected with a realistic 
study of political life, and certain aspects of pluralism appear in the 
camp of force and power But insofar as pluralism limits sovereignty 
because of the rights of groups and the fact of loyalty to other associa- 
tions than the state, pluralism is presenting a modified form of the 
consent theory Duguit has argued that the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the state or the government is a differentiation between those 
who rule and those who are ruled. The state is a public-service 
organization; its right to exist (in terms of particular governing 
officials) is an assessment of the services that it performs It is 
justified in the use of force if force is necessary for the performance of 
public services Thus the state is an organization of force, inasmuch 
as ruling implies the use of force for the attainment of given ends 
This conception of the state is connected with his theory of objective 
law Mutualism is merely a statement of interdependence between 
men as a fact, but, if we go beyond this and assert that a conscious 
recognition of interdependence, which is in part an act of free will, 
is necessary, at least for those who are ruling the state, then the concept 
of social solidarity emerges Modem French philosophy shows a 
distinct trend toward “solidarism,” and under the guidance of L4on 
Duguit and L6on Bourgeois a definite interpretation of the state as a 
public-service agency has been developed. Social solidarity, however, 
IS really objective as to the individual will, and it is this lack of empha- 
sis on consent as the primary element in the life of the state which 
places Duguit with the force theorists. 

Duguit’s theory is part of a general sociological interpretation of 
the state. Soeiological theory is inclined toward the position that the 
state IS merely another mamfestation of group life. While sociological 

‘ See John Dickinson, “Democratic Realities and Democratic Dogma,’’ The 
American Political Science Review, XXIV (1930), 283 See N Lenm, The State 
'and Revolution (London, 1919) ; Merriam, Barnes, and others, op at , Chs VI and 
VII 
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theory has often stressed organic theory, such a phrase as “the social 
organism” being found frequently in sociological writings, the interpre- 
tation of political life in terms of the functioning of groups does not 
necessarily carry with it the orgamc theory of the state ^ In dis- 
cussmg methods of political science study, the opinion was ventured 
that orgamc theories had little contribution to offer The sociological 
emphasis is on the science of society, and probably the first step in 
the realistic study of pohtics is to gather facts. Force or coercion 
is undoubtedly one of the first facts with which we have to deal, and 
therefore the acceptance of force by sociological thinkers is not unrea- 
sonable if we grant their method of approach m the first instance. 

Modem proletarian political theories, such as communism, social- 
ism, guild socialism, ssuidicalism, and anarchism, all give power-and- 
force explanations of the state, their distrust of the state is based on a 
belief that destructive forces control the government and use its power 
of coercion contrary to pubhc Avelfare. Most forms of collectivism, 
with the exception of state socialism, would radically reorganize the 
state, or destroy it, in order that social organization might serve differ- 
ent ends. The socialists, while not quarreling with the present 
pohtical organization of the state, would reconstruct the theory of 
state functions For the socialists the use of force is not primarily 
bad, but they do feel that force is needed far too much to support the 
present order of economic society - For all proletarians except the 
moderate socialists, the political slate as we know it is inherently a 
force orgamzation for the support of pernicious interests The 
sociahsts, on the other hand, do not feel that the present state system 
IS inherently individualistic or capitalistic, for they contend that 
economic reform is possible by the proper use of existing political 
machinery. 

The Juridical Theory of the State. The juiidical theory does not 
necessarily mvolve any doctrines of the nature of the state which 
include ethical or moral evaluations, as is the case with the moral 
theory of the state, the consent theory, the force theory, and, m 
general, sociological theories AH interpretations of the nature of 
the state must adopt some theory of law It may be contended that 
positive law theory is unsound, it may be asserted that there is no 

‘ F W Coker, Orgamamic Theories of the Stale (Columbia Studies, Vol XXVIII 
1910) See also Bluntschli, op oil , pp 76-77, the state for Bluntschh is a national 
organism Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (London, 1918), pp 
96-97, distinguishes between the organic and the philosophical theory of the state 

* The Socialism of Our Times, A Symposium, ed by H W Laidler and Norman 
Thomas (New York, 1929), Paul H Douglas, “Proletarian Pohtical Theory” m 
Mernam, Barnes, and others, op cU , Ch VI 
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distinction between public and private law as Duguit maintains; but, 
whatei’er the theory of the nature of the state, some theory of law 
must likewise be included It might be observed that the theory of 
the state as a juristic person, while often connected with moral theories 
of the state, is not necessarily so related. Certainly, the advocates 
of the j'unstic nature of the state are not anxious to be involved in 
ethical interpretations, for their concern is to examine the system 
of legal values, enacted or otherwise, which are enforced However, 
writers have been unwilling to admit this separation in attacking the 
moral or absolute theory of the state. The only point of interest here 
is that the juridical theory of the state, with regard to method and 
content, must be separated from the other theories we have treated 
in this chapter. All jurists, however, must proceed on the assumption 
that a legal system is a necessary part of public order m an objective 
sense, and most of them merely assume the ethical vahdity of such an 
order. 
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Chapter VI 


THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

The whole world is kept in order by punishment, for a guiltless man is hard 
to find; through fear of punishment the whole world yields the enjoyments 
(which it owes) — From the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita ‘ 

Change in Political Life Raises the Problem of Ends. If the conven- 
tions and institutions that men have established to regulate their 
lives in relation to one another were static and unchanging despite 
efforts to change them, or if it were possible for a society to exist in 
which the vast mass of individuals were satisfied with things as they 
are, the problem of the ends of the state would not be important 
For after all, the state is merely one aspect of the conventions or 
agreements of men as to how thmgs ought to be and are done, and 
institutions of a political character are merely structural devices or 
organizations for supporting conventions The rate of change in 
society, roughly speaking, determines how significant is thinking about 
the ends of the state Such thinking is important because the direction 
of human development is controlled, at least to a certain extent, by 
the content of the will Many feel that industrial society is changing 
faster than men desire it to change, and that many of the changes are 
outside the control of public opinion 

There have always been maladjustments in society, i e , there 
have always been disappointment, suffering, and the failure of men to 
develop to their best But if there were no charge, either in the 
amount or intensity of this maladjustment, and no change in human 
thinking about suffering, society would soon reach a balance or 
equilibrium. The economist is continually talking about an equilib- 
num between demand and supply m goods, prices, and the rate of 
interest, but this is always over the long-run period, and the term is 
seldom used in connection with particular demands and supplies So 
in the state there is a continual struggle between what men want of the 
state and what the state gives them. If men continued to want the 
same thmgs and the state continued to function in precisely the same 
way, an equilibrium would be reached, however unfortunate it might 

* U. N Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political Theories (Oxford, 1927), p. 60. 
By permission of the Oxford Umversity Press 
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be. The struggles of politics have been interpreted in terms of 
higgling in the political market, but this is true only if one could get 
what was desired of the state by pasnng the price demanded. There is 
no equilibrium if there is no supply, and there are probably some 
things the state cannot achieve, even if one were willing to pay the 
price. There must be effective demand and effective supply; the 
effective demand is what they can get out of the state and the effective 
supply IS w'hat the state has done or is able to do in the future ^ 

But change is obvious There is change in the materials of politics 
as moral and economic values shift. The industrial revolution, the 
commercial and economic discoveries of science, and the development 
of means of transportation have altered the external structure of 
society These changes have made living a problem differing with 
conditions, and new evils in terms of suffering have developed as the 
benefits of industrial and commercial society have been diffused But 
also, and perhaps in the long run even more significant, there is the 
undoubted fact that by and large men are much more conscious of 
their particular misfortunes because of their knowledge of the condi- 
tions they might enjoy. Appreciations of this kind must inevitably 
be one result of generations of education — a by-product of the printmg 
press, books, and journals, and of an economic surplus that makes 
education possible Thus it may be said that the theory of a static 
society IS utterly impossible in the present age though it may have been 
possible m the past, even though in the past there never was an 
actually static period Society is changing, but there was never a 
period in human history when men have been so determined to control 
those changes and so willing to organize and sacrifice individually in 
order to attain this control Consequently, the destiny of society 
is more important than in the past, and, just as the problem of method 
looms larger with the clarification of the present order, so does the 
problem of the ends of the state demand more and more rational 
attention Practically every brand of social theory involves some 
conception of ends m general and finally some attitude concerning the 
ends of the state. 

Is the State a Means or an End? We may ask whether the state 
is an end or a means. For those who stress consent, the state is clearly 
a means, for those who believe in the moral or the force theory, the 
state becomes an end in itself whether good or bad Thus it has been 
said that for the Greeks the state was an end in itself, while for Jefferson 

> Catlm uses this type of analysis in connection with the balance between 
hberty and authonty. A Study of the Pnnaplea of Politics (New York, 1930), 
PP 114/. 
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and Paine it was only a means, and often a poor one at that It 
is distinetly tr\ip that in modem times the individual has become 
separated from many customary forms of grouping, there has been a 
development of individuality. To stress mdividuality of a certain 
kind makes the Greek and Hegehan positions hardly tenable, and the 
upshot of individualism, whether it is purely economic, i.e., capitalistic, 
or moral, is to declare that the state is only a means to an end. 

There are quahfications, however, for Willoughby asserts that 
whether the state is a means or an end depends on the point of view 
If the state is considered as distinct in any sense from the body of 
persons who compose it, it becomes an end in itself.^ Bluntschli 
would not accept either the ancient or the modern theory entirely A 
picture may be an end or a means, it may be the end of a life of artistic 
aspiration or it may be a means of getting food So individuals may 
gam from the state and for them it may be only a means, but at the 
same time it may be viewed as an end in itself.^ 

As false ends of the state Bluntsclili lists the conceptions (1) that 
the state has for its real end the rule of the supreme power, especially 
of pnnees over their subjects; (2) that the end of the state is to carry 
out the divme will, % e , the end of the state makes it an ultimate 
theocracy, (3) that the state may have as its end the service of some 
object external to the people and the country In this last catagory 
he places the papal claim to territory which wall give the Roman church 
an independent temporal status. Likewise, the principality of 
Lichtenstein has no legitimate end since Bluntschli claimed that it 
existed solely “to support the rank and dignity of the princely d 3 niasty 
which lives outside the country at the imperial court of Austria.”® 

On the other hand, there are insufficient or exaggerated views of 
the end of the state To assume, as did Kant, Fichte, and von Hum- 
boldt, that the state should exist only for the assurance of men’s 
rights, restricts its activity within too narrow limits. This conception 
of the state was useful in protestmg against overgovernment; it was a 

I ^ Willoughby, An Exarmnalion of the Nature of the State (New York, 
1896), p 317 

* Bluntschh, The Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), Bk V, Ch I On p 307 
Bluntschli remarks “The one-sided view of the ancients, which overlooked the 
individual in the nation, seriously endangered his liberty and his welfare, and led 
up directly to the omnipotence, which easily degenerated into tyranny, of the 
state The equally one-sided view of the modems, which is unable to see the 
wood for the trees, fails to recognize the majesty of the state, and thus tends to 
dissolve it mto a confused mob of mdividuals and to encourage anarehy.” See 
H Erabbe, KrUische DarsteUung der Staatslehre (Haag, 1930), Ch. XI. 

• Bluntschh, op dt , Bk V, Ch II 
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means whereby the Rechtsstaat, or legal state, was substituted for the 
absolutist Polizeistaat, or police state. Such a view leads to the 
neglect of economic interests and intellectual interests, to the paralysis 
and death of public spint in the nation, and to “the encouragement of 
a petty and pedantic system of law, the result of which is a litigious 
temper fatal to authority of the state.” The opposite view, that 
the general happiness is the true end of the state, leads to evils of a 
different character, since as a result of it government is led to interfere 
unduly m the lives of men who are “not citizens in their whole life and 
being.” It leads to a dissipation of the energy of state in efforts to 
attain objects that are really beyond its effective power ^ 

There is only one true end of the state, says Bluntschli, but it must 
be defined with care It is not justice or the realization of the law, 
since the law is rather a condition of politics than its end. Even the 
Romans, legally minded as they were, did not consider jus to be the 
supreme end of the state The domam of morality is far more compre- 
hensive than that of politics, and therefore Hegel’s belief that this is 
the end of the state is unsound To attain pubhc welfare is clearly 
one of the chief duties of the state, if pubhc welfare is properly under- 
stood in connection with the natural hmits of the state “This 
political prmciple of the Romans, salus popuh suprema lex esto, does 
not err in bemg too narrow, but rather in straining the power of the 
state, and extendmg it to alien matters ” However, m time of crises 
the state may be called upon to mtike sacrifices in its efforts to survive 
which are certainly against pubhc welfare “But all these objections 
are avoided if we formulate the proper and direct end of the state as 
the development of the national capacities, the perfecting of national 
hfe, and, finally, its completion, provided, of course, that the process 
of moral and political development shall not be opposed to the destmy 
of humanity 

John W. Burgess opens his discussion of the ends of the state by 
citing the views of von Holtzcndorff m Principien dcr Pohtik. 

He holds that the state has a triple end, the elements of which are mter- 
dependent and harmomous Of these the first is power {der nationale 
MacfUzweck) The state must constitute itself m sufficient power to preserve 
its existence and proper advantage agamst other states, and to give itself 
a umversally commanding position over against its own subjects, either as 
mdividuals or associations of individuals. The second is mdmdual liberty 
{der indtmdueUe Rechtszweck) The state must lay out a realm of fuU action 
for the individual, and not only defend it against violation from every quarter, 

iJhtd., Bk. V, Ch. m. 

*Ibid., Bk. V, Ch. IV. 
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but hold it sacred against encroachment by itself. And the third is the general 
welfare (der gesellschafthche Cvlturzweck). ... It (the state) must hold all 
associations to their primary public purpose . . . ^ 

Burgess regarded this statement of the end of the state as confused 
and incomplete. It takes account neither of the world purpose of 
the state nor of the body of customs and principles known as 
international law A statement of the ends of the state must 
include both its ultimate and proximate purposes "in their proper 
relation, and . distinguish clearly state from government in the 
account of the forces employed m the attainment of these ends ” 
The ultimate purpose of the state, or its universal aspect, is the 
perfection of humanity and the civilization of the world, which was 
expressed by Hegel’s Siithchkeit But before there can be a universal 
state, there must be a national state, which “is the most perfect organ 
which has yet been attained m the civilization of the world for the 
interpretation of the human consciousness of right", the perfection 
of nationality is the secondary aim of the state. On the other hand, 
the proximate ends of the state are government and liberty, and “the 
primary activity of the state must be directed to the creation and the 
perfecting of these." Thus, Burgess declares that “there never was, 
and there never can be, any liberty upon the earth and among human 
beings outside of state organization . . Mankind does not begin 

with libeity Mankind acquires liberty through civilization."* 
The development of nationality will, m turn, affect for the good the 
general level of civilization in the world * As Garner points out, it 
IS difficult to see how the establishment of government can be an end 
in itself * Yet none would well deny that the ends of the state may 
be classified on a threefold basis — the good of the individual, the good 
of the association, and finally the furthering of world progress or 
civilization. 

Morality Is Involved in State Ends. Practically none of the state- 
ments of the end of the state are nonmoral. None asserts that the 
end of the state is neither good nor bad, and only the anarchists 
maintain that the state is for the purpose of conserving evil. Locke 
declares the end of government to be “the good of mankind.”® John 

‘ J W Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 
1898), Vol I, pp 83, 84 By permission of the Columbia University Press 

* 7bid , Vol I, Ch IV. By permission of the Columbia University Press 

* Cf Georg Jellinek, AUgemeine Slaatslehre, diitte Auflage (Berlm, 1929), pp 
263-265 

* Gamer, J. W , Political Science and Government (New York, 1032), p. 72. 

* Two Treatises of Civil Government, Sec. 229 
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Stuart Mill viewed “the proper end of government to reduce this 
wretched waste to the smallest possible amount, by taking such 
measures as shall cause the energies now spent by mankind in injuring 
one another, or in protecting themselves against injury, to be turned to 
the legitimate employment of the human faculties, that of compelling 
the power of nature to be more and more subservient to the physical 
and moral good.”^ 

The Value of Concepts of the End of the State. Of what use is an 
inquiry into the ends of the state if the statements made do not project 
into the field of action? It may be asked whether the real question 
is not the functions of the state, which is seen in the conflict between 
individualism, anarchism, and the various forms of collectivism. 
There is much to be said for such a position because it is clear that the 
state socialist and the individualist do not materially disagree as to 
the end of the state, however different their views on means may be. 
The general end of the state may thus be seen as no issue of practical 
politics, what really counts is the immediate policy and the means 
adopted to effectuate it. The communist and the extreme indi- 
vidualist might both agree that the end of the state is the attainment 
of the best possible life of the mdividual, but they would be poles 
apart in their interpretation of the proper organization of social and 
political authority 

A general statement of the ends of the state may be defended on 
several grounds. In the first place, m dealing with such broad ques- 
tions we need tentative hypotheses with which to work, for the 
treatment of every problem will be facilitated by commonly under- 
stood abstractions, even if they are only tentatively accepted A 
general hypothesis concerning the end of political authority is of 
material advantage m beginning a rational consideration of the 
problem. Such a theory may not be m accord with the facts, and 
it may be proved that m particular states the theory is directly con- 
trary to experience, but, as far as the working of the mind is concerned, 

* J. S Mill, Principles of Political Economy, ed by W J Ashley (London, 1921), 
Bk V, Ch XI, p 979 For the place of morality in the ends of the state, see 
R. W Carlyle and A J Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West 
(London, 1903-1928), Vol V, pp 449 ff , in which the purpose of the state is seen 
as the maintenance of justice Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other 
Essays, ed by J N Figgis and R V Laurence (London, 1909), p 22, says liberty 
IS the highest political end, and ibid, p 24, that we must find out what ought to bo 
before we can prescribe Bertrand Bussell, Proposed Roads to Freedom (New York, 
1919), pp 144r-146, declares that the object of political life is “the free growth of 
the individual ” See Cicero, On the Commonwealth, tr. and ed by G. H. Sabine 
and S B Smith (Columbus, Ohio, 1929), p 247. 
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an hypothesis is as necessary as the facts It must not be thought 
that any philosopher or scientist m attempting to explain the world 
will be content with a theory or a general proposition that has no 
ground in experience. In the second place, it must be conceded that 
such general statements are not entirely unconnected from the means 
employed to reach the end. A statement of the end or ends of the 
state influences thinking about the state They are not pernicious 
so long as concepts are not made rigid dogmas that are unresponsive to 
rational or scientific treatment Facts by themselves lack integration 
and interpretation, and it is the function of what rationality man 
has to read meaning into facts The meaning, of course, depends 
largely on the propositions which clear thinking about the state has 
formulated 

How the State Attains Accepted Ends. How does the state realize 
its ends? The machinery of the state, i e , the mechanics of govern- 
ment, IS devoted to the realization of purpose While it may be 
true that the ends formulated in consciousness are not so compre- 
hensive as results, and that results are often not clearly thought of 
beforehand, this condition may be explained on two grounds. The 
first IS that the machinery of government itself is ineffective. Human 
mventiveness in social matters has not shown remarkable versatility, 
and the devices employed are often clumsy, inefficient, and costly 
The second ground for this result is that there are objective factors in 
natural and social enviionment which do not readily respond to the 
determination of the human will. 

But there is no reason to believe that with the aid of modern social 
science there can be no closer approximation between purposes and 
results. Legislation has often show'n itself to be ineffective in the 
past, but there is no reason why, with scientific knowledge, it should 
be The executive has not always been able to enforce laws, sometimes 
because enforcement was too costly, and often because the executive 
itself has been corrupt or poorly adapted to the purposes it was 
attempting to serve. The science of public administration should be 
able to correct this. The judiciary has often been too far removed 
from human experience, but there is no reason why a rational use of 
the histone legal materials should be antagomstic to the needs and 
forces of contemporary society The development of sociological 
jurisprudence should make the judiciary a far more efficient agent m 
the realization of state purpose than it has been in the past.^ It is 

* See B N. Cardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Process (New Blaven, 1922); 
Science of Legal Method, by various authors (Modem Legal Philosophy Series, 
1921). 
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too often true that popular judgment will not stand the test of experi- 
ence, but there IS no reason why popular judgment should always act 
or be led to act without knowledge The voice of the people may be 
the voice of God, the voice of the devil, the effort of the dumb to 
articulate, or, perhaps, the echo of science Modern democracy as 
we know it may be about a hundred years old, but certainly it is too 
early to judge whether democracy must always fail to attain its 
formulated purpose In any case, the structure of government is the 
organization of means to attain purposes. 

The struggle as to policies and means is seen clearly in the conflict 
in Amencan constitutional law between the pohee power, whether 
state or national, and the general restrictions on government such as 
the bill of rights, due process of law, and the equal protection of the 
laws Our particular difficulties anse from the more or less ngid 
system of constitutional law in which is embodied the separation of 
powers, the nondelegation of powers granted, the check-and-balance 
system, the federal form of government embodied m the written con- 
stitution, and m particular the system of judicial review over social 
policy. The modern doctrine of the police power is a product of the 
integration of many threads, of many types of public regulation in the 
interest of welfare The power of the English city to regulate trades 
and trade, the theory of sovereignty as an inherent right of the people, 
the right of the government to regulate commerce, habits, dress, vice, 
navigable waterways, natural resources, etc , have been gathered 
together by the Amencan judiciary into the theory of the inherent right 
of government to take action in the interest of the public health, 
safety, morals, prospciity, and welfare The police power implies 
social legislation and executive and judicial coercion, but against it is 
the guarantee of rights of persons, whether natural or corporate, 
which IS an effective check in the hands of the judiciary against 
formulated purpose resulting from democratic machinery. Perhaps 
our concept of the end of the state is primarily the work of the con- 
servative judiciary,^ but in any case it is one of the clearest illustrations 
of the conflict between means and policies m a general effort to attain 
the end of the state - 

The Ends of the State a The Satisfaction of Will In an earlier 
discussion the problem of defining the field of politics was considered 

A Smith, The Spini of Amencan Government (New York, 1907); The 
Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government (New York, 1929) 

*C K Burdick, The Law of the American Constitution (New York, 1922), 
Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History, 3 vola (Boston, 1922) , 
A J Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall, 4 vols (New York, 1916-1919) 
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One theory, illustrated by the works of Professor Catlui, holds that 
ethics and politics must be severely cut apart, and that the true field 
of politics must be entirely objective This theory suggests that 
pohtical evaluations be left to the ethical philosopher and the educator. 
One of the immediate imphcations of this theory is that logically the 
end of government is social control for the satisfaction of wills. The 
mdividual will is considered the fundamental unit m the process of 
politics, and the immediate as well as the long-run purpose of the state 
is to give as much satisfaction as possible to as many wills as possible. 
The state exists to create a balance between wills, but the student of 
pohtics has no cause to inquire what should satisfy wdls. 

It imght be argued that such a concept of politics and the end of 
government is more suited to the exhaustive study of the processes of 
pohtics than to an elucidation of the end of government. The 
primary value mvolved is merely that human wills are satisfied, but 
it IS difficult to avoid the problem of judgment as to whether the 
satisfaction is the best possible for the largest possible number under 
the circumstances. The whole contention, however, revolves around 
an attempt to use the psychological approach in political science along 
with a dispassionate effort at objective treatment Wills do not act 
in a vacuum, they must act in accordance with purpose, whether or 
not they succeed m realizing it Hence, we must conclude that the 
end of government as the satisfaction of wills is only a partial solution 
of the issue We must look farther and consider those theories of the 
end of the state which include ethical and moral evaluations as to the 
purpose of government and the means employed to secure these 
ends.^ 

1 See Catbn, The .Science and Method of Politics and A Study of the Pnneiplea 
of Politics In the first volume mentioned Catlm develops a curious concept of 
the “pohtical man ” The “pohtical man” is really an abstract man with an 
abstract will, which, it is presumed, is to be satisfied in the abstract also The 
cardmal error of the method of Professor Catlm is the assumption that economics 
13 an exact science and that pohtics should be the same 

Catlm, A Study of the Principles of Politics, p 139, remarks “The fact about 
individuals, which is relevant to the discussion of Pohtics, is not their musical 
tastes or the charm of their characters, but that they have wills, and may be 
counted on to endeavor to carry out what they may happen to will Not what 
they will, but that they will is the sigmficant consideration ” Ibid., p. 145. 
“ ‘ Will ’ 18 , then, to be distmguished from ‘interest ’ And it is to be preferred to 
It since, if the pohtical process is not a mere manifestation of the love of hfe, no 
more is it a mere calculation of interest ‘Interest’ is too neutral a term, rather 
calhng our attention to the object of desires in the imagination or a wish rationally 
calculated than to the activity by which wnll is translated into the objective world 
on the road to its gratification.” By permission of George Allen and Unwrin, Ltd , 
publishers. 
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h The Attainmevt of Moral Progress One of the most persistent 
theories of the end of the state is the attainment of moral improvement. 
This moral improvement may be stated in different ways. We may 
refer to the moral improvement of the individual, and contend that 
the state is the best means for the specific realization of individual 
capacities But such is not generally the position, for if that were 
all there would be no conflict in fundamental theory between indi- 
vidualism and the paternalism of the moral leviathan The theory 
of the moral end of the state is usually something deeper and more 
significant, for it becomes finally a transcendental conception of 
political life. 

We have already considered some of the various theories that 
attribute moral purposes to the state The difference is just here, 
for it is one thing to say that the end of government is the moral 
improvement of individual life, and another to say that the action 
of the state embodies moral quahties For instance, justice giving 
may be considered a duty of the state, but, if one says that justice is 
a quality of the state, that is something very different from saying 
that justice is the external aspect of individual relations Virtue 
is granted as a quality of the individual, but can we say that virtue is 
something inhering in an organization external to the individual? 
When we say that the end of the state is the moral improvement of 
the race, even then we have not gone so far as is necessary to the 
theory, for the state must be endowed with a mission peculiar to itself, 
i.e., to perfect earthly morality. It means that the state is the only 
organization which can attain this end and that this end inheres in 
the state and is not to be performed by any other agency. 

Greek theory was fundamentally pedagogical; the state was the 
great educator of individuals with regard to the way in which they 
might live the good life. But the Greeks also believed that the 
state was the only agency capable of performing this function The 
nineteenth century German theory, represented in its highest develop- 
ment in the writings of Hegel, was also educative, but it was also 
fundamentally absorptive. The state included within itself the 
morahty of which man is capable, and the individual could attain 
this development only by complete submission. The direct result 
of this t3q)e of theory is that the state not only may but is obligated 
to undertake a wide range of functions for the betterment of the 
individual, and the individual is morally obligated to obey the state in 
whatever commands it may issue. For Kant, the function of the state 
was the removal of obstacles in the path of the development of the 
individual, but the Hegelian theory was not hindered by such views. 
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For Hegel the nation as embodied in the state is the highest creation 
of reason as it is expressed in the course of history. It is the objectifi- 
cation in the world, through political institutions, of all the lesser forms 
of morality that may be found in the family or other types of 
association. The individual is moral because he is a member of 
the state. “The state,” according to Hegel, “is the march of God 
in the world; its ground or cause is the power of reason realizing 
itself as will. When thinkmg of the idea of the State, we must 
not have in mind any particular State, or particular institution, but 
must rather contemplate the Idea, this actual God, by itself By 
this conception the state is able to convert into duties to itself 
whatever nghts may seem to belong to individuals. “This sub- 
stantive umty (of the state) is its own motive and absolute 
end This end has the highest right over the individual, whose 
highest duty is in turn to be a member of the State.” 

The philosophy of Hegel is built upon a philosophy of history ® 
The rational is the real, and the critical study of history will show the 
course of rationality in the world Each nation must be studied to 
discover the spirit actuating it and the rationality it embodies. For 
Hegel, this was the only means of giving meaning to history. His 
views on the march of rationality in histoiy are developed in his 
Philosophy of History, the culminating woik of his career But it 
must be understood that Hegel did not condemn freedom as such. 
In fact, he would assert that freedom is possible only in the state, 
since it is only the state that can command the individual to do the 
rational thing constituting his true freedom The state transcends 
the individual and absorbs his moral being, but this is only in order 
that the individual’s freedom shall be rational ® 

Hegel’s influence was not limited to Germany, for as we have 
already noted he had considerable influence on English political 
philosophy during the latter part of the nineteenth century. In 
recent years the neo-Hegelian movement in juiisprudence has revivified 
his ideas in terms of the end of law. We find Josef Kohler in his 
Philosophy of Law contending that the object of law is to further the 
culture of man. “Culture” means the control of man over nature, 
and the progress of culture (the end of law and government) means 

‘ G W F Hegel, Philosophy of Right, tr by S W Dyde (London, 1896), p 247 

* Ernest Renan, La me de Jesus (Pans, edition of 1923), pp 40, 82, suggests 
that the author of the book Daniel created what was, perhaps, the first philosophy 
of history. The essential concept was that history was working toward the 
dominance of the Hebrews m temporal affairs See Daniel, 2 44, 7 13-14, 22, 27 

* John Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics (New York, 1915), p 64, passim 
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the maintenance of his past and present control along with a greater 
control in the future History shows this development We also 
find Berolzheimer interpreting the progress of history in terms of the 
emancipation of various classes, finally concluding with the con- 
temporaiy emancipation of women ^ There is nothing inherently 
objectionable m the interpretation given by the neo-Hegelian jurists 
as to the end of law In fact, Roscoe Pound, the leader of the socio- 
logical school of jurisprudence, finds the views of Kohler largely in 
harmony with his own pragmatic mterpretation “ In any case, the 
divinity of the state and of law is lost in the functional mterpretation 
of Pound 

The chief point in the validity of this theory of the end of the state 
is that government must be interested m the internal life of the 
individual To say, as with Thomas Hill Green, that the state must 
limit itself to the external hfe of man,* to his actual needs and the condi- 
tions surrounding his conduct, violates a fundamental tendency in 
moral thinking We are interested in what our neighbors are t hinking 
as well as in what they arc doing While political theory, with the 
exception of the moral mterpretation of the nature and end of the state, 
has in terms limited itself to external circumstances, it is probable that 
such a position is based on expediency more than on the desires of the 
thmkers themselves. The Greek thmkers were concerned with the 
moral and mental hfe of each citizen, the pedagogical theory of 
the state leads to this The same is really true of German philosophy 
in the nineteenth century and of the English idealists who followed in 
their footsteps. A citizenship that is purely external cannot have a 
deep hold on the citizen Nevertheless, it is true that German and 
English idealism did not develop in fact any means whereby the end 
of the state could with certainty be realized The other broad 
alternative is to grant that moral qualities are peculiarly the property 
of individuals, and that the state, itself having no inherent moral 
qualities, must perform its functions m an atmosphere of ethical 
neutrality. This fundamental failure of idealism has made it unreal 
when facing practical political problems * 

' The World’s Legal Phtlosophies (New York, 1929), pp 466 ff 

“Roscoe Pound, IrUerpretattona of Legal History (New York, 1923), “An 
Engmeenng Interpretation ” 

* T H Green, Wwks, Vol II, pp 340-341, 343 

* Vaughan interprets the movement m political thought launched by Rousseau 
and Burke and culminating in idealism as the answer to the atomistic theory of 
society at the base of the social-contract theory The idealists msisted on the 
supremacy of the community over the individual, on the social character of rights 
and duties, and on the contnbution, essential and inescapable, of society to 
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This failure to develop means whereby the morally superior ends 
of the state are to be realized has led idealists to believe in coercive 
power. Now there is a fundamental contradiction between morality 
and force The anarchist feels that the state as an organization of 
force is destructive of all the finer qualities of the individual, who 
must act primarily on the basis of voluntary cooperation The 
argument of force is might and power, but morality in practice is an 
internal quality of the individual mmd.* Morality becomes significant 
only in relation to other individuals, even though we might insist that 
it IS possible for a Crusoe to be virtuous and just. If coercion is 
sufficient to attain particular ends, there is no need of morality, and, 
if there is a conflict between force and morality, they operate on 
distmct planes. The argument that the state is inherently endowed 
to realize the moral ends of community life, as distinct, let us say, from 
the moral ends of an individual hfe, often becomes merely a thin justifi- 
cation for the use of force in expanding the function of the state. It 
IS hardly possible that force applied to the external conduct of the 
citizen can give an internal and free-willing cooperation of the indi- 
vidual will in community effort Force is primarily a disintegrative 
element, for it breeds force in opposition. Clearly it is no argument 
for the moral superiority of the state to say that the power of govern- 
ment is supenor to the power of mdmdual citizens or groups of them. 
Yet, on the other hand, the state must be an organization of force as 
well as an organization of cooperative citizenship In general, it 
must be contended that, the less force is used by the state, the more 
likely it IS to attain its ends A government characterized by force 
must be first a tyranny and unmoral, at least, in its means But if 
the state undertakes few functions and therefore uses little force, it 
IS doing httle to develop morality The state must be an orgamzation 
of force as well as an orgamzation of morality.® 


progress in moral conceptions Insofar as this is true, it is certainly unfair to see 
only military absolutism as the result of idealism Obligation is established by the 
ends that the state serves, and not upon the empirical consent by the given mem- 
bers of a community The Germans, mterestmgly enough, assert that a British 
thinker, Edmund Burke, is largely responsible for the whole nineteenth century 
movement in political thought denominated as idealism C E Vaughan, Studies 
%n the History of Political Thought before and after Rousseau (Manchester, 1925) 
Vol H, pp 143 ff 

' Chnstian morality, both Catholic and Protestant, stresses the purity of 
mtentions in the concept of upright living 

*See C. E M Joad, Introduction to Modern Political Theory (Oxford, 1924); 
lAon Dugmt, “The Law and the State,” Harvard Law Review, XXXI (1917), Chs 
IV and V; L T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (London, 1918). 
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c. The Eudemomstic-uhhtanan Theory. We have considered 
utilitarianism in connection with the consent theory of the state, but 
it was primarily a theory of the end of legislation. ^ Legislation 
was, of course, in Bentham’s mind the chief means of attaining the 
ends of government and organized society. Therefore, it is not doing 
violence to the utilitarian theory to speak of it as a theory of the end 
of the state, even though in its terminology we find the purpose of 
legislation treated There is much in common between Bentham and 
the law reforms in England during the nineteenth century. 

Having rejected natural and all external authoritarian theories of 
morals, and having denied, one might say, the essential basis of 
Christian morality, Bentham and his followers, particularly the 
Mills, sought to found morality on the natural self-interest and desires 
of the individual. Bentham was an individualistic utilitarian and so 
was John Stuart Mill, but the later development, as in the case of 
Rudolph von Ihering, was along the Imes of social utilitarianism, which 
has been far less individualistic. Happiness was seen by Bentham 
as the great end of man, and to assure that happiness in a concrete 
sense was the object of the science of legislation. Happiness, however, 
must bo found in the atmosphere of freedom, and the clumsy artifacts 
of society, especially those found m the law, must be destroyed. The 
first work of legislation was to destroy the old, to break with non- 
sensical historical forms, and to simphfy the law by means of modern- 
ized codes. Basic in utilitarian philosophy is the proposition that 
individuals know their own happiness, i e , they know what will give 
them pleasure. Of course, no utihtarian could go so far as to say that 
all pleasures were good according to the standard of individual judg- 
ment, since some forms of delight have to be suppressed, for instance, 
the delight of the thief in his dishonestly garnered wealth. But on 


W E Hocking, an and iSlale (New Haven, 1926), p 188 “The potential use 
of force by the state, and by the state alone, is necessary to assure to the bargain 
powers and the prestige powers of society their freedom of growth and dechne 
The state must use force m order that other groups, and individuals, may be free 
not to use it ” See tbtd , Ch V. Also p 160: “Those who, like Kant, Green, 
and Bosanquet, limit the state to the external conditions of public welfare, or 
especially the external conditions of nght, fail to make it appear how external 
conditions can promote nght at all For if the inner is so sharply separated from 
the outer, as the Kantian analysis insists, no external changes can either hinder or 
help the moral will ’’ By permission of the Yale University Press 

* It must be remembered, however, that the happiness or welfare concept of the 
end of the state became a force m modern times m the theory of eighteenth century 
absolutism This is the classical theory of the police-state and of state absolutism. 
Georg Jelhnek, op eit., p 243. 
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the whole the utilitanans believed that the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number was the only sure test of sound legislation. Should 
the greatest number become thieves, the problem would, of course, 
become complicated. 

Happiness may consist of many things. It is not entirely certain 
that all people know immediately what will g^ve them the greatest 
happiness at some later time, and we cannot be sure that what we call 
altruism is in all cases an indirect means of self-gratification, or that 
there is no such thing as one pleasure being better than another. But 
the greatest difficulty of utilitanamsm as the end of the state appears 
in the application of the formula How are the members of the 
legislative body, having the right to enact legislation, to know what 
will bring the greatest happiness to the greatest number? We 
find the utilitanan philosophy coming to the defense of political 
democracy, for by giving men the vote their interests and desires can 
be consulted by those having the right to legislate If we make the 
unlikely assumption that all persons count equally in politics, there 
is sound reason for basing a broad franchise on such grounds. The 
chances are that a popular government will be more responsive to 
the felt needs of individuals 

But democratic experience does not show that reform will come by a 
broad franchise. Professor Dicey has shown how the conservatives 
have profited from the extension of the franchise, and in general 
how the expectations of radicalism m the enfranchised masses remain 
unreahzed.^ The mass of the voters have shown themselves easily 
subject to the influence of propaganda, which does not indicate that 
individually they are making careful calculations as to what measures 
will insure their greatest happiness.® The breakdown of the Ben- 
thamite solution of the end of government has come in its real failure 
to work through the machinery of political democracy. The delicate 
calculations of pleasure and pain that lead to happiness or unhappiness 
may be made by some, but surely the average voter does not know 
enough about the world and its objective conditions, about himself 
and the permanent conditions of life he desires or the changes that will 
take place in his wants, or about the governmental means or choices 
presented to him, to make an adequate judgment at a given moment 

* A V Dicey, Lectures on the Relation of Law and Opinion in England during 
the Nineteenth Century, 2d ed (London, 1914), pp 240 Dicey emphasized, of 
course, the latent socialism of collectivist humanitarian legislation Also W B 
Munro, The Government of American Cities, 4th ed. (New York, 1926), Ch XIII. 

•H. D Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (New York, 1927); 
Normal Angell, The Public Mind and Its Disorders (New York, 1927) 
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as to what will give him the greatest happiness. To make such a 
calculation the individual must know the world, know what he can 
accomplish, and have a wide range of information, not only of politics 
in general, but of the specific technical political situation. The 
modern complicated world makes the calculation a mere system of 
guesswork rather than a sound psychological and objective computa- 
tion. Bentham, of course, felt capable of legislating for the nations 
of the world so that the greatest happiness principle would be attained, 
but most individuals would have difficulty m deciding what would 
give them as individuals the greatest amount of happiness. 

Yet with all the defects of utilitanamsm, it is not to be discarded 
lightly as a puenle solution of the end of law, government, and the 
state. It at least keeps open the gateway to change and reform 
Under a utihtarian conception of the end of the state, there would be 
little need for pohtical revolutions, and the changes of economic life 
can brmg in their train adequate readjustments without undue social 
controversy or upheaval The conception of moral values presented 
by Benthamism is so clearly in harmony with modern tendencies that 
we can say the beginning of contemporary political thought comes with 
the nse of the pnnciple of utihty. Benthamism has produced results 
in the past, and there is no reason why it should not be at least one 
basis for twentieth century reforms. We are creatures of the nine- 
teenth century in politics and law, at least as far as many fundamental 
ideas are concerned, and it is probably true that we could make more 
progress with the scientific method in politics by a clearer reception 
of the Benthamite principle. 

Of course, we cannot repudiate the past as Bentham advised, and 
we cannot calculate precisely the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number, but we can accept the principle as a method of attaining the 
general welfare. We may also assume that it would be irrational 
to have any other principle than the happiness of all. This means 
specifically that we must inquire into the consequences of particular 
legislative projects, rather than conclude dogmatically that a given 
reform is right, no matter how it may work in given circumstances 
The connection between modern pragmatism and nineteenth century 
utilitarianism is obvrous if we take Benthamism as an analysis of 
method, for both points of view come to the same conclusions as to 
the testing of policy Policy is to be judged by the results it produces. 
If a given reform does not produce results under favorable circum- 
stances, it probably has not mcreased happiness under the Benthamite 
formula; under pragmatism, it has no appreciable consequences and 
therefore no social value. In general, however, the difficulties of 
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applying the Benthanute solution have led writers to move on to 
other statemeiiib of the end of legislation and the action of the state. 

d. The Development of Individual Personality. We have seen that 
the culmination of the morality theory of the state in the mneteenth 
century was the moral absolutism of the state and the absorption of 
the individual conscience in the political and metaphysical conscience. 
The statement of such an end is innocent enough, for the end of the 
state IS conceived as the advancement of morality in terms of the ideal 
freedom of the individual. But the great significance of this theory 
lies in the fact that the state becomes an end m itself, while the more 
modern theory of the state in terms of individual development sees 
in the state only a convenient historical means for the furtherance of 
this purpose. All modern theory msists on the importance of the 
individual It may be m terms of the individual will as dominated by 
moral purposes, the individual will conceived in a formal sense as by 
Catlin, or the development of individual personality as stated by Laski. 
The state is primarily a means to serve the individual, and even 
those most controlled by the dogma of scientific method admit that 
the individual can and should be conceived as an end in himself. The 
tendency today is to insist that the focus of all value is in persons 
and never in mere abstractions; the abstraction is only a tool useful 
in so developing the unified will of the community that it may lead to 
common action 

Hocking contends that the chief problem of political philosophy 
is to discover the purpose of the state, and that on such a discovery 
depends the reasonableness of its functions We have already 
indicated that the mere conception of the satisfaction of a formal will 
does not do this and is, therefore, inadequate as an explanation of 
the end of the state ^ Life m the state makes the individual more 
rational. By its very existence the state performs a service. It is 
permanent and therefore it creates an atmosphere in which human 
purpose can be reahzed without undue interference or disruption 
The individual is not required to devote his energies to preserving 
himself against the disorders of anarchy, he is free in that his efforts 
can be positive and directed toward the realization of his desires But 
the existence of the state, as a force organization, has further value. 
The mere fact that the state has reserved for itself the use of force 
means that individuals and groups are not allowed to use force in the 
attainment of their ends. The more completely force is monopolized 
by the state, the more completely interests must be defended on the 
basis of reason and rational appeal to others. In a negative sense, 

1 Hocking, op cit , pp 77-78 
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this can be said to be the chief rational defense of the monopolization 
of force by the state. 

There is certainly no comparison between the rationality of 
ordinary decisions of life by force in a community without a well- 
organized state and in one of the modern civilized states, let us say, 
of Western Europe. True, the state should retain force more as a 
potential agency; it should not use it unduly, for that would mean that 
the activities of individuals would have no reference to free-choosing 
personalities. The communist asserts that under his program indi- 
viduals can live better lives and that the use of force by the state is 
justified because it is used to suppress the exploiting class The same 
argument is not completely alien to other philosophies of state function, 
including individualism. The activities of the state, according to 
Hocking, should increase the general store of individual opportunity, 
but, if the action of the state does in fact displace the private will 
where it has been effective without injury to others, then state activity 
is out of place * 

He views the state as making history, m fact, to make history is 
the chief end of the state It does not make history itself, but it 
makes history in making its members, the individuals who compose 
the state. 

The state cannot be for itself unless it is in reality a self and not a mere 
fiction . . I agree that the state does not exist alone to serve the interests 
of its members, it exists primarily to make them Its function as educator 
is its most characteristic function, and its chief contribution to history is 
its product in men As our own hypothesis about the state’s purpose we 
adopt tentatively this statement the form of the state’s aim is the making of 
history, its substance is the making of men That is, it cannot make men 
without the long circuit of history . But we assert the heart and focus of 
all ultimate value is in persons, not m such abstractions as society, culture, 
history, and that the state’s purpose must find its terminus here ^ 

Combining the justification of the use of power by the state in the 
interest of rational will with the above idea of the purpose of the state. 
Hocking concludes as follows : “Let us give substance to our formula 
at the cost of complicating it, and say that the state is a territorial 
body of people united under a sovereign power for the purpose of 
m aking a better breed of men, by way of participating in world history 
and rendering more rational the inner play of social forces.”® 


>/6td,p 169 

* Ilnd , pp 173-174 By permission of the Yale University Press. 

• Ihid , p 195 By permission of the Yale University Press 
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The above discussion has laid emphasis on will, but we should also 
consider the emphasis of H J. Laski on personality to make this 
aspect of the discussion more complete The pluralistic conception 
of political authonty frankly meets the moral issue in politics. Laski 
saysji 

Our obligation to obey the state is, law apart, an obligation dependent upon 
the degree to which the state achieves its purpose We are the judges of that 
achievement What it is, and the difference therein from what it has the 
actual power to become, is written into the innermost fabric of our lives 
We must obey the state, not because its theoretic purpose is a splendid one, 
but because of our conviction that it is genuinely seeking to make that purpose 
vahd in events Power is thus in itself morally neutral, what gives it color 
is the performance it can demonstrate Our ultimate allegiance is always to 
the ideal, and to the legal power that seeks to bind us our loyalty is conditioned 
by the purpose and substance we can discover m its effect 

The state is for the best self-reahzation of the individual, and the 
mechanics of a state devoted to such an end requires political democ- 
racy; according to Laski, who represented duimg the early postwar 
penod much of the economic program of the British Labor Party, 
there must also be social democracy Furthermore, the state must 
be responsible in the constitutional sense and in the moral sense, since 
its actions are to be scrutinized in terms of its ability to achieve, its 
actual achievement, and the specific purposes it is seeking to attain 
The end of the state is thus tmged with moral evaluations, and 
these evaluations are centered in the individual self, the particular 
personality 

The will of the state for Laski means only the will of the govern- 
ment, for to him there is no distinction between the state and the 
government The pluralistic conception denies to political authonty 
that unity which is commonly associated with the doctrine of sover- 
eignty and the interpretation of the end of the state found in political 
idealism. If society is pluralistic m its nature, urges Laski, then 
political authority can but recognize this in order to attain its ends. 
If we insist that moral evaluations are found only in the individual, and 
that it IS the function of constructive citizenship to judge the attain- 
ment of the state, then the state becomes external with regard to 
many of the necessities of human personality. The pluralistic concep- 
tion of authority means in fact that the state is severely subject to 
conditions; with umty denied to it, it may yet sanction, upon proper 

‘ Laski, H J , A Grammar of PdtUca (New Haven, 1926), pp. 26-27. By per- 
mission of the Yale University Press 
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consultation of opinion and experts, mucii of a program that is essen- 
tially modern socialism. 

e. The Maintenance of Rights The emphasis on human will 
and the self is not a new thing in political speculation, for we have seen 
that no seriously thought out theory is able for long to ignore the 
mdividual. It is a matter of stress and emphasis more than anything 
else, but one of the logical results of mcludmg within the individual 
the final moral values is a theory of rights.^ We have seen that earlier 
natural-law and -rights theories devoted most of their attention to the 
construction of a theory of rights However, the a priori and uni- 
versal statements on rights of the eighteenth century could not stand 
the critical examination of rationalism itself, of utilitarian philosophy, 
and of modern psychology The mere insistence on the state as agent 
in the sennce of individuals requires that at least the outhnes of that 
service be indicated Such is the function in modern political thought 
of a theory of rights Rights would, therefore, pertain to the indi- 
vidual or to groups of mdividuals as a means of assuring the interests 
of personality ® 

Broadly speaking, there are three grounds for rights in pohtical 
theory, namely, natural or moral law, the self-limitation of the state, 
and the formulas of science, whether based on sociological or psycho- 
logical considerations A statement of fundamental propositions 
about rights in connection with natural law has already been made 
in the discussion of the theories of law The philosophical theory of 
the state in its extreme forms recognizes rights only as a grant of the 
state,’ and the assertion is made in legal theory that all rights of 
individuals which constitute limitations on the state are merely self- 
hmitations formulated by the government. The theory of self- 

' In contrast, the ideahstic view of the state, instead of having a theory of ulti- 
mate rights, has a theory of ultimate duties The religious nationahsm of Mazzmi, 
for instance, stresses the duties of citizenship rather than the rights of citizens 
Vaughan, op at , Vol II, Joseph Mazzini, The Duties of Man (Everyman’s 
Library, 1907) 

® “It IS right, or absolutely right, that an individual should develop the powers 
that are m him He may be said to have a ‘natural right’ to become what he is 
capable of becommg ’’WE Hocking, Present Status of the Philosophy of Law 
and Rights (New Haven, 1926), p 74 From this pomt of view we may reverse 
the Aristotelian view that the state is logically or by design prior to the individual 
and say that the individual is logically and by design prior to the state in that the 
state attams its end or completion in the development of the mdmdual 

® This IS true since state and society are identified The position, more 
properly, is that the individual attams rights as he attams duties, since rights are 
onlj'- a means of assisting the individual in fulfilhng his duties The mdividual 
attains both rights and duties as a member of society. 
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limitation is not inherently connected with the morality theory of 
the state, but it is useful m explaimng rights when the absolute concep- 
tion of the state is maintained. 

If it IS possible to accept the social philosophy of pluralism, which 
is fundamentally pragmatic in its ethics, without also accepting the 
attack on sovereignty, there is no unavoidable contradiction between 
the social theory of plurahsm and the juristic attitude toward the 
state. A distinction should be made at all times between the ethical 
and the legal basis of rights Such a distinction is in accordance 
with the common distinction between law and morals, and there is 
no reason why our ethical theory of nghts should depend on legal 
theory. The general tendency of the theory that the end of the state 
IS individual development is associated, m pluralistic writings, with an 
attack on the current theorj’ of positive law and, accordingly, on 
the theory of self-limitation as a source of nghts But if we say that 
self-limitation by the sovereign state may be the source of legal nghts, 
we make no assertion as to whether a guaranteed system of rights i| 
ethically sound If we are willing to admit that the law enforced by 
the courts, enacted by the legislature, or administered by the executive 
authority in national, state, or local government is positive merely 
because enacted or enforced, w e can at the same time logically assert 
that no judgment is made as to the histoncal sources of the law or 
the rights involved, and likemse that no ethical judgment is made '■ 

That the above position is at least hi&toncally sound is seen by 
the fact that modern monists accept nghts, whatever the immediate 
or popular grounds may be on which they are defended The early 
American theory of nghts, following seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Bntish ideas of natural nghts, stressed the integration of 
those nghts with the law of the land, % e , the common law It might 
be argued for instance that the motive for putting nghts in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and m the constitutions of the various 
states was that the rights were fundamental and therefore were implied 
in the constitutions, and not that they became fundamental by 
becoming constitutional. The protection of rights, however, was 
recogmzed m terms of positive law, and the self-limitation theory has 
in reality been used in connection with natural law and rights, the 

* The name of Georg Jellinek is most prommently associated with the theory 
of self-hmitation, as he worked it out most completely as a means of reconcihng 
sovereignty with the clear need of limitations on the functions of the state Need- 
less to say, the doctrine as Jelhnek developed it was a doctrine of pubhc law, not 
one of pohtical ethics Jelhnek, op. eft., pp 386-87 See also Duguit, op. eft., 
pp 123-124, 126-129 
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theory of idealism, and various modern sociological theories of rights. 
How one views the theory of self-linutation depends on one's attitude 
on the question of sovereignty more than on one’s views as to the 
ethical basis of nghts. 

With the practical destruction of the natural basis of rights, newer 
theories have been advanced Natural-rights theory is primanly a 
theory of protest and resistance against unpopular pohtical authority, ‘ 
and it performed its greatest service in supporting eighteenth and 
nineteenth century revolutions and pohtical reforms, such as constitu- 
tional government and the extension of the suffrage * Outside the 
thebl^ical support given to natural law on the basis of divine will 
and rSton, as in Catholic philosophy, httle serious attention is 
accorded^ the present time to the law of nature Natural law has 
not been destroyed as a concept, however, and we have the modern 
notion of natural law with a changing content, which is something 
entirely different from the historic system. Such natural law changes 
with the needs of society, the only static part of the theory being that 
at each time and place social organization presents definite needs for 
its continued existence and efficiency ® 

The insistence on human personality as an ethical value is not far 
removed from natural-law concepts as a basis of lights The argu- 
ment runs that individuals have certain claims, one of which is to be 
considered an end in himself, and any use of the individual as a means 
to serve the end of someone else is pure exploitation. Such a view is 
m fact the Kantian position that each individual should be an end in 
himself and that each should live in accoi dance with a universal law 
of right. But the support of the doctrine at the present time is, 
aside from the neo-Kantians, anything but Kantian; it is essentially 
pragmatic. It is contended that reahsm demands that the individual 
be the final umt of politics, that no more ultimate end can be conceived 
in any concrete sense, and that on psychological grounds the indi- 
vidual has a claim to rights in order to permit the normal functioning 
of his personality. Psychology, of course, has not been able to say 
defimtely and scientifically what claims an individual ought to make, 

' Natural-law concepts precede the development of natural-rights theory 
The shift takes place in the writings of Hooker and Grotius, who made the law of 
nature the law of reason instead of the authoritarian concept of law as coming from 
divine will Natural law as the law of reason was much more flexible as a pohtical 
instrument, and it rapidly developed into a support for nghts See A R Lord, 
The Principles of Politics (Oxford, 1926), Chs I and IX 

® C/ T V Smith, The American Philosophy of Equality (Chicago, 1927) 

■ ® See C G Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930) ; R Stammler, The Theory of Justice, tr from the German (New York, 1926). 
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but history has probably been as good a psychologist as the man in 
the laboratory. 

The prevailing outlines of the psychological needs of the individual 
are to be found in the contemporary codes of rights in constitutional 
government. No one can deny that the grant of rights in our political 
and legal theory, if really assured, would satisfy most persons, the 
difficulty anses on a point of interpretation, in a given case should the 
individual believe that he has the right in question? The controversy 
in regard to the limits of freedom of speech indicates the issue quite 
clearly, as is also true of the conflict between freedom of contract and 
the pohce power The point to be observed is that modern psycho- 
logical theories concerning the needs of personality do not seem at 
the present time to have offered solutions of conflicts as to the nature of 
rights any more than did the elaborate treatments of natural law. 
We have already suggested, for mstance, that the conflict between 
individualism and collectivism is one of secondary principles or 
methods of attaining the agreed end, the realization of the self. 

Whatever general propositions we adopt with regard to the basis 
of rights, it is clear that dogmas concerning particular rights have no 
place in modern political theory and politics Ethically the ends must 
be clear, but dogma as to particular means has never been fruitful 
of progress It is essential to consider the individual personality as a 
fit subject for development, but to say that one particular idea of how 
this realization is to take place is fixedly a part of natural law, a psycho- 
logical dogma, or what not, is productive of conflict rather than organ- 
ized effort in the interest of the individual We must be pragmatic 
in our means. The consequences of specific governmental policies in 
terms of individual development must be the test of value Rights 
must not be construed narrowly in terms of the claims of one individual 
over another, or historically in terms of a political theory seeing only 
assurances to the individual against interference from others, ^ e , 
in terms of privileges Rights must be given a broad functional 
interpretation, they must be the gateway to action and to living 
Ethically, rights must be seen m terms of claims against others, perhaps 
to the latter’s disadvantage; they must be seen in terms of freedom 
from interference by others ; and they must be seen in terms of the duty 
of government to the members of the commumty If rights as given 
or assured the mdividual make no difference, the ethical quality of the 
right may be questioned Rights, therefore, must rest on some form 
of utility to the personality, to the supposedly rational creature whom 
we call man.^ 

^ See D G Ritchie, Natural Bights (London, 1895). 
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The concept of rights must be limited to man. This is true 
pnmanly because man alone can profit in action by the assurance of 
rights. It IS man alone who can demand rights, and this is because of 
his rational quahties, which exist along with his emotional and instinc- 
tive make-up To give an animal less than man rights makes no 
difference in conduct, since the degree of mtelhgence present allows 
httle diversity in conduct. If we say we grant dumb animals rights, 
the difference becomes apparent, not m the conduct of the ammals, 
but in the conduct of men. What ive have done is to regulate human 
behavior; we cannot on the face of it ^ve rights to ammals. Does the 
eat have a natural nght to torture the mouse? Does the hon in the 
zoo have the right to natural conditions, among which would be 
the slaughter of the relatively helpless giraffe'* Does the domestic 
ammal which might instinctively desire to roam the pasture rather 
than pull the plow have such a nght? No. The duties imposed on 
man must be in the interest of man or of society rather than in the 
mterest of the animals themselves If it is ethically degrading, let 
us say, for man to exploit unintelhgent animals, this may be prohibited 
within limits We may object to bull fighting, not because of the effect 
on the emotions of the bull, but because of the effect on man Bull 
fighting may tend to destroy m individuals some of the qualities that 
are deemed socially useful '■ 

A further distinction between the legal and ethical notion of rights 
must be made The legal concept of a right is that one individual, 
because of the will of the state or the protection of the law, has a claim 
against some other individual by which he can compel the other 
individual to do or refrain from certain acts There are three sides 
to the right There is the legal rule or command, there is the indi- 
vidual with the claim; and there is the person with the duty A 
legal privilege is an exemption or freedom from interference attributed 
to one person against others by virtue of the law. On the other 
hand, the ethical conception of rights involved in political theory 

1 See Green, op. cit , Vol II, p. 513. “For true liberty," states Irving Babbitt, 
“is not bberty to do as one likes, but bberty to adjust oneself, m some sense of 
that word, to law The Abbd Coignard, says Anatole France, ‘would not have 
signed a hne of the declaration of the rights of man because of the excessive and 
unjust discrimination established between man and the gorilla ’ The true objec- 
tion to the declaration of the rights of man is the exact opposite of the one stated 
by M France it does not establish a sufiSciently wide gap between man and the 
gonlla This gap can be maintained only if one insists that genume bberty is the 
reward of ethical efforts, it tends to disappear if one presents bberty as a free gift 
of ‘nature ’ ” Democracy and Leadership (Boston, 1924), p. 294. By pennission 
of Houghton Mifflm Company, publishers 
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insists that nghts make a difference in the conduct of individuals. 
The right is granted for the individual’s benefit and for the value 
accruing to men m general in their associated life The effective 
right must attain its purpose, and, if rights are judged by the test 
of conduct or behavior, there can be no final ethical distinction between 
the right and the duty, since ethically the effective right is the duty 
fulfilled. The idea m political theory of a relation of duty and right 
does not mean that the duty is imposed regardless of the needs of 
personality, but that the duty is another way of meeting the needs of 
personahty. 

It is clear, m such a view, that the citizen has claims upon the State 
[says Laski] It must observe his rights It must give those conditions 
without which he cannot be that best self that he may be. This does not 
mean the guarantee that his best self will be attained It means only that the 
hmdrances to its attainment are removed so far as the action of the State can 
remove them The claims that we must recognize are those which, m 
the hght of history, mvolve disaster when they are unfulfilled That is the 
case, for example, upon which a democratic polity is most securely founded. 
. . . My personality . cannot be adequately protected when others, but 
not myself, have access to the sources of power. . . . We can, from the record 
(of history) we obtain, draw up a code of rights Its general outline will 
alone possess vahdity, and the method and the level of its application will 
depend upon the special conditions of each State. But for Western civiliza- 
tion, at least, the outhnes of such a code begm to formulate themselves with 
some distmctness.^ 

/. The Protection of Interests During the dominance of the 
historical school in the mneteenth century, the realization of ends was 
thought to be a matter of slow evolution and development, rather than 
the active, conscious use of the law.* The popular concept has been, 
since the rise of democracy, just the converse, i e., the law should be 
the chief active agency of the state in the formulation and realization 
of purpose. The modern sociological school of jurisprudence takes 
a stand midway between the popular theory and the ideas of the 
historical school. As a result, the sociological jurist is claiming that 
he should be heard in the statement of the end of law, and, therefore, 
the end of the state. It is fundamentally a utilitarian position that 

1 Laski, H. J , A Grammar of Politics (New Haven, 1925), p. 93. By permission 
of the Yale University Press See Green, op at , Vol II, pp 351, 353, 354, 450 

• See James C Carter, Law, Its Origin, Growth and Function (New York, 1907); 
H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (1861) and Early Institutions (1874), C. P. Patterson, 
“Recent Pohtical Theory Developed m Jurisprudence,’’ m Mernam, Barnes, and 
others. Political Theories, Recent Times (New York, 1924); Roscoe Pound, op. at. 
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one gleans from the most bnlliant exponent of this school, Dean Pound, 
and it is a statement of the end of law as the formulation, protection, 
and maintenance of interests The function of law is to balance inter- 
ests The definition and classification of interests are the first steps, 
and the improvement in the administration of justice is the next 
step. Interests may be classified as individual interests, public or 
state interests, and social interests ‘ 

But the balance of interests in the mmd of Dean Pound centers 
around the formulation and protection of social interests, which, in 
his opimon, have been senously neglected by jurists. Strictly speak- 
mg, the concern of the law is with social interests that are interwoven 
with all other interests This pragmatic concept of the nature of 
the end of law demands that the law be an agent of progress, and it 
can be such an agent, chiefly through the protection of the social 
interests, which include the general security, the secunty of social 
institutions, the use and conservation of natural resources, general 
progress (cultural, economic, and pohtical), the welfare of individuals, 
and equitable adjustment of indindual interests. 

For the purpose of understanding the law of today [says Pound], I am 
content vuth a picture of satisfying as much of the whole body of human 
wants as we may with the least sacrifice I am content to think of law as a 
social institution to satisfy social wants — the claims and demands involved 
in the mterests of civilized society — by giving effect to as much as we may 
with the least sacrifice, so far as such wants may be satisfied or such claims 
given effect by an ordermg of human conduct through pohtically organized 
society For present purposes I am content to see m legal history the record 
of a contmually wider recognizing and satisfying of human wants or claims 
or desires through social control, a more embracing and more effective securmg 
of social mterests, a continually more complete and effective elimination of 
waste and precluding of friction — ^m short, a contmually more efficacious social 
engineering “ 

Indeed, the engineering interpretation of law is little more than a 
means of securmg rights in the sense that we have considered them in 
this chapter 

' Cf Milo J Bowman, Handbook oj Elementary Law (Part I published St Paul, 
1029), Ch. V 

® Jrtiroductton to the Philosophy of Law, pp 08-00 By permission of the Yale 
University Press Ihenng declared that “the final end, then, of the State as of 
right and law is the safeguarding and the conservation of the vital elements of 
society Law exists because of society and not society because of law ” Cited by 
Duguit, op ci( , p 130 Perhaps we can see in the biological or racial nationahsm 
of Germany the assertion that the preservation of the race is the primary social 
mterest. See A. Hitler, My Battte, tr, from the German (New York, 1033), pp. 
166#. 
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Chapter VII 


THE PEINCIPLES OF POLITICAL OBEDIENCE 

Wherefore by actions also, especially if they be repeated, so as to make a 
custom, law can be changed and expounded; and also something can be 
estabhshed which obtains force of law, insofar as by repeated external actions, 
the inward movement of the will, and concepts of reason are most effectually 
declared, for when a thing is done again and again, it seems to proceed from a 
dehberate judgment of reason Accordmgly, custom has the force of law, 
abolishes law, and is the mterpreter of law — Summa theologtca of St Thomas 
Aqumas ‘ 

The Importance of the Qitestion of Obedience. The ends of the 
state cannot be attained unless two conditions are present: (1) the 
proper means must be selected, and (2) the citizen body must accept 
the actions of the government. Smce the problem of political obedi- 
ence involves broader ethical questions than the adoption of proper 
and efficient means, it can be treated logically in connection with the 
ends of the state. Moreover, as we shall see, the problem of pohtical 
obedience is becoming more important as the activities of government 
become more complex. In fact, it may be asserted that one funda- 
mental issue in politics is whether the citizen body has a duty, other 
than purely legal, to obey the state. While the problem of purpose 
in the state may be the most profound and important in the long run, 
the issue of political obedience is of crying importance at every step 
the government takes. Practically all the great debates of political 
theory have some bearing on the question of obedience, and, from 
the day when Socrates refused to escape from prison in order to 
obey the laws of his city to the postwar period when the art of evading 
the Constitution became a part of the science of “pohtics,” interest 
in the question of obedience has never subsided. One may say without 
exaggeration that in any modem society, aside from the issues of 
economic evolution and social justice, the outstanding immediate 
problems are the development of the science of public administration 
and the basis of political obedience. 

Observers of the technological age are becoming more and more 
impressed with the breakdown of . traditional a utho rity. Every 
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generation, no doubt, flatters itself that its problem of change in morals 
is more acute than that of any other But there is ample evidence that 
the mdirect results of the mdustnal revolution are now near a point 
of culmmation The growth of cities and the problems incidental 
to such growth might alone be sufficient to show that the present 
has more changes to face than most other generations. The problem 
of adjusting life to modern conditions has brought an exaggerated 
significance to the question of obedience, and we may consider seriously 
whether our older ideas with regard to the duty of obedience to the 
state can stand the test without modification. 

The breakdown of older authorities has tended to disrupt types of 
social control that have been invaluable to political authority m the 
past Urban civilization is tremendously complex and dehcate in 
its adjustments, homogeneity of standards of life and conduct is almost 
impossible, and, indeed, the very idea of authority is disappearing 
from the average person’s outlook on hfe. We must not say offhand 
that such changes are to be condemned, for we must face the question 
of obedience from the outside as students of politics, while at the 
same time living and acting the citizen Force in the action of the 
state must be emphasized when the long-established authorities, 
such as filial duty, religious truth, social pressure, and a respect for 
ordinary conventions of life, are bemg forgotten The whole scope 
of authority in life and its relation to the force of the state hangs in 
the balance, and this is true primarily because our ideas of what the 
state should do indicate a greater rehance on the state, while at the 
same time we have adopted a more critical attitude toward an organiza- 
tion of authority and force ^ 

After all, force has not been the only or the most significant element 
holding the state together. Force as applied to the mass of citizens 
has been a puny tool of political progress We have already tried to 
show that the chief value of the monopoly of force m the state has been 
that other agencies of social organization have thus been prevented 
from using it. The monopoly of force in the state, therefore, does 
not mean that the state is ethically justified in using it to the exclusion 
of education or persuasion. Law is valuable as an org ani zin g agency 
in social life, and, whatever we may think of legal decisions in particu- 
lar, the chief value concerned is that a decision is reached. Social 
order depends on decisions that can be accepted, and, as man must 
be viewed as a member of a commumty for the essential conditions of 
existence, there is ethical value in the mere existence of the state. 
The state is an orgamzation for making decisions if it is anything at 

* See Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (New York, 1929) 
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all, and thus within limits the use of force by the state can be justified 
on two grounds: (1) the development of rational decision by virtue 
of the monopoly of force in the state, and (2) the maintenance of a 
system of decision making in controversies Force is undoubtedly 
justified in the maintenance of the state itself, because social order 
requires the state, but the further question arises as to whether the 
use of force is justified m maintaimng particular decisions. 

The Use of Force in a Particular Situation. The conflict between 
liberty and authority is endless. To strike a balance between the 
disruptive liberties of the citizen and the restraint of the state is a 
matter that can never be avoided when government is undertaking 
new functions and seekmg new advantages for the individual citizen 
A formal distinction between law as positive and the nghtness of the 
particular law does not elucidate the ethical issue of obedience The 
sanction of municipal law (i.e., law within the state) is force, but 
political thinkers have gone so far as to say that the use of force in 
particular acts of the state never needs to be justified. Justification 
of force in general does not justify force in particular because of the 
moral qualities of the individual judgment and because the moral 
aspects of state action are never the same in two decisions by the 
government. But this is an issue in itself. Some writers have been 
wilhng to justify coercion in particular because of the value of social 
organization in general ' The ethical value of social order is that it is 
observed. It is insisted that coercion exists for freedom, and that 
experience shows freedom is real only when the state is effective in its 
use of force * While none but the anarchist denies that the state is a 
condition of freedom, that it makes freedom possible, it is nevertheless 
true that the state can be in error in its particular projects of legisla- 
tion; therefore, to declare that the state should not be judged by the 
ethical standards of the commumty is to adopt with a vengeance the 
absolutist theory. Thus it does not seem to be an unhistoncal, 
antitraditional, illogical, or unethical proposition to say that a distmc- 
tion must be made between the ethical value of the state system of 
making decisions in general and the ethical consideration of particular 
decisions by the state. ^ 

‘ See R Stammler, The Theory of Justice, tr from the German (New York, 
1925) 

* John W. Burgess, The Reconcthation of Government vnth Liberty (New York, 
1915); Politieal Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 1898), Vol I, 
p 55 

’WE Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), p. 381, says. “We 
must distinguish. (1) the will toward a particular law, deed, or policy; (2) the will 
toward the existence of the present state; (3) the will toward the existence of any 
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If we say that the individual has only moral qualities and that the 
state, on the other hand, neither creates these quahties nor has them 
itself as a vast superorganism or moral leviathan, then the moral 
evaluation of the state by the mdividual citizens is essential in a 
democratic and responsible political society. There need not be a 
conflict between authority and morals, but there very often is. This 
conflict IS particularly apparent if we adopt a pragmatic mterpretation 
of morals, t e , if we accept as bmding the general moral evaluation 
of the community or of significant groups m society. The diflSculty of 
citizens’ judging the state is as old as political theory Before the 
state developed its newer functions, it was largely a matter of judging 
the ofiScials making up the government, but the problem is now largely 
the estimation of policies directly affecting citizens. The machinery 
of democracy has been interpreted as a system whereby the citizen 
body can judge the state, but undoubtedly the amount of disobedience 
to law as an historical fact indicates that majority rule has not been 
effective in this respect The real question is ; why should the mmonty 
obey a particular law 

Majority Rule and Moral Judgments The machinery of the state 
is established, from an ethical point of view, to give decisions which 
are to stand as the decisions of all, and it is here that the essential 
crudeness of majority rule appears Locke in his Second Treatise 
defends majority rule primarily on the ground of expediency, for 
without it civil society could not endure, and in Rousseau's analysis 
the decision of the majority is glossed over by the question: what is 
the “general will” on this issue? It is plain that, while majority 
decision is the best expedient we have discovered for making decisions 
of a fundamental character, it does not answer the ethical requirements 
of state decision, le , a, decision that can stand as the will of all 
Progress has been, in fact, away from the concept of unammity, but 
from an ethical viewpoint the deed that is the deed of all must have 
the consent of all The state commands the moral approbation of its 
citizens because they can accept its decisions, but this argument from 
the ethical aspect looks to eventual acceptance rather than immediate 


state at all,” Hocking believes that the real issue concerns the third statement — 
the mere existence of the state Cf W. W. WiUoughby, The Ethical Basis of 
Political Authority (New York, 1930), pp 19 and 236, for analyses of the problem 
of pohtical obhgation. See C T. Muret, French Royaliat Doctrines since the 
Revolution (New York, 1933), p 189, for the papal distmction between resistance 
to a regime and to its legislation. ^ , 
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agreement ^ Efforts to impute to a decision by the majority the 
ethical quality of a decision by all have failed simply because each 
individual must be considered by the state as a moral umt for the judg- 
ment of the act that is to pass as the conclusion of all 

Absolute ethics, furthermore, is directly contrary to any decision 
by counting noses To absolute ethics a decision by war is just as 
good as a decision by majority rule, since the problem is not to get a 
decision, but to get the right decision If divorce is contrary to the 
command of God, neither war, majority rule, nor the irresponsible 
dictatorship of the few makes any difference. The means of getting 
decisions is trivial beside the importance of the decision itself To 
emphasize the importance of the decision itself leads, on the other 
hand, to the pragmatic ethics of the modern state which accepts 
public opinion as the test of right The breakdown of authority has 
forced the state to accept the pragmatic ethics of the present day. 
The individual may feel that something is absolutely right, but the 
facts of modern democracy do, in fact, require him to put the value 
of the decision above the rightness of the solution. 

Yet there is a fundamental contradiction here If the state must 
rely on the ethical judgment of the individual citizen for the test of 
its rightness, it must also ask the citizen to ignore his own ethical 
judgment when the machmery of state decision has gone against his 
wishes. Such a contradiction must be reckoned with at all times, and 
no doubt the varying pressure of disobedience to the laws of the state 
IS a fairly sure barometer of which way the judgments of individuals 
a re goin _g If there is little disobedience it is certain that the value 
of the decision, for the minority, is being held uppermost; if there is 
considerable difficulty in enforcing a particular law, it means merely 
that the minonty is putting the individual judgment higher than the 
value of the decision Force may be justified pragmatically because 


» Hocking, op ci«, p 384 John G Heinberg, “History of the Majonty 
Principle,” The American Political Science Renew, XX (1926), 62-68; “Theones 
of Majority Rule,” tlnd, XXVI (1932), 452-469. In the first article cited, 
Heinberg concludes (p 68) that “the majority prmciple is simply a convenient 
rule of law, and contains no mherent ethical vabdity . the achievement of 
wise decisions ultimately depends upon full utilisation of the best judgment of the 
individuals who compose groups ” 

Hemberg notes (second article, p 467) that the most elaborate and direct 
criticism and treatment of the majority prmciple in the English language is to 
be found m Sir George Comewall Lewis, The Influence of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion (1849), Ch. VII. 
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it works, but only so far as it works.* The majority, of course, does 
not offer difficulties, for the wishes or ethics of the majority are 
embodied in the decision; their ideas of right have received the sanction 
of the state.® 

Not all measures involve an equal amount of ethical evaluation. 
Some decisions are nonmoral, i e , the sense of right and wrong is not 
involved.® Whether we should drive our cars to the right or the left 
side of the street is merely a matter of decision. All would agree 
essentially that the only ethical problem is that a solution is demanded. 
But most of the actions of the state and most public questions, aside 
from the mere ethical value in the existence of the state, involve an 
evaluation of the particular act itself. It is exceedingly dangerous 
for democracy to adopt any absolute tests of right or wrong, such as 
might be drawn from a particular system of ethics, for the necessary 
and logical course for democracy to adopt is that, for public purposes, 
nght and wrong is a pragmatic question. As issues become more 
complex ethically, the judgment of the individual conscience becomes 
more significant politically Objectively, we might test the amount of 
ethical significance to a decision by the amount of support it can muster 
among the citizens and by the amount of resentment it can create in 
the minority Only those inspired by vivid interest are likely to 
possess a sufficiently strong cohesion to hold together as a group, and 
if they are to gain a telling position in the state they must also have 
some system of ethics to support them If we grant that the action 
of the state is not paramount to individual right, that therefore the 
action of the state is morally neutral,® the pragmatic conception of 
the functionmg of the state must recognize as one test of the legitimacy 
of its action the amount of resentment that a given pohcy may arouse 
Undoubtedly, some possible lines of public pohcy would produce 

' John Dewey, “Force and Coercion,” International Journal of Ethics (April, 
1916) 

* G E. G Catlm, A Study of the Principles of Palmes (New York, 1930), p 173, 
indicates that the authority of the state rests on two grounds (1) consent, and 
(2) force, to which individuals may bow by a calculation of interest We may 
generahze by saymg that persons really obey the state from habit, except where (1) 
stubborn convictions are crossed, (2) the mmonty is so large that disobedience is 
often easier than obedience, (3) or enforcement fails for whatever reason. 

’ See Hugo Krabbe, The Modem Idea of the State, tr with mtroduotion by 
Sabme and Shepard (New York, 1922), who contends that the sense of nght is the 
source of legal vahdity 

* Hockmg, op at , p 98 “ . . so far as the state requires good of men it 
depnves that good of moral value. For only that can have moral value which 
comes from free choice. Whatever is required by law is therefore drained of 
moral quality.” 
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disobedience that would amount to civil war, while other actions 
produce significant social harmony. ^ 

The Effectiveness of Enforcement. There is another result of the 
pragmatic approach to the problem of obedience, as contrasted with 
any system of absolute tests of right and wrong. Enforcement of 
law, i.e , the assurance of obedience on the part of the citizen body, is a 
practical matter as well as an ethical one If we assume, and we 
cannot deny it in the face of history, that the resentment of the 
citizen body has a definite effect on the success of state policy, the 
importance of the practical limits of enforcement is primary The cost 
of government must be paid by the members of the state. This 
cost may be divided into (1) primary costs of services, whether merely 
of an institutional character long recogmzed as proper to the state, 
such as maintaimng a legislative body, a judiciary, and an executive 
department, or, if it is viewed in a functional light, as the expansion 
of administrative duties, such as operating municipally owned utilities; 
and (2) cost of enforcement itself To consider the problem of obedi- 
ence, we find that the cost of enforcement has much to do with the 
legitimacy of the action of the state. A balance must be struck 
between the cost of enforcement and the value of the policy to the 
community. The test of this value is, primarily, a matter of general 
judgment by the masses of the people The minority can at least 
make the majority pay handsomely for enforcement. The chief reason 
why many laws are not enforced is that the cost in terms of personnel 
and social fnction is too great, it is a disturbing element to a large 
section of the population 

But a further distinction must be made between different kinds of 
laws. Laws relating to nghts over real and immovable property are 
easy to enforce The mcidence of enforcement is first on the property 
and next on one or a few individuals. The collection of taxes on such 
property is a simple matter, but if taxes on chattels are high the 
amount of evasion is recognized as a reason for tax reform. Two 
tests are available foi this issue: the first is the number of individuals 
that enforcement touches, and the second is whether enforcement 
apphes directly to the conduct of individuals or to their possessions A 

' See A. L Lowell, “Prohibition and Reconstruction,” Atlantic Monthly 
(February, 1929) Probably the finest example of nullification m Amencan his- 
tory, and one that had much to do with causing the Civil War, was the effective 
disobedience of the fugitive slave laws by the Northern opponents of slavery 
The second great example was clearly the Southern treatment of the reconstruction 
amendments insofar as they were designed to protect the negro A third example 
of histone importance was the regional ineffectiveness of American prohibition 
legislation 
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law is easier to enforce if it touches only a few, i e., if the group to 
which force must be applied is very small If it is an economical law 
to enforce, its value to society will undoubtedly be great in comparison 
with the cost of enforcement. Laws relating to security of title and 
possession fall into this class. 

Since modern constitutional government does not in form at least 
have special legislation and since all laws must be general in applica- 
tion, any law relating to the conduct of individuals requires a much 
greater effort for enforcement. Every individual must feel potentially 
the burden of enforcement if it is to be perfect. A general law relating 
to the possession of inanimate objects is not hard to enforce since 
every individual does not have the same property or possessions. If 
conduct is regulated, every member of the state has his conduct 
regulated, and, objectively, the enforcement problem is greater. The 
expense of restraining every one is much greater than that of restrain- 
ing a few. 

As the expense of enforcement increases where conduct is involved, 
so does the problem of enforcement become more difficult if the conduct 
regulated involves moral issues Hence a further distinction must 
be made. We must distinguish not only between the number of 
individuals restrained by the regulation, but we must also, m the 
case of conduct, distinguish between enforcement which relates to 
moral issues and that which does not A traffic regulation touches a 
large number of people, but it does not involve the possession of 
property so much as the conduct of the individual m the use of his 
property, and it does not involve any significant moral issues. But 
the prohibition of the manufacture, transportation, and sale of 
intoxicating beverages does involve a large number of people; it does 
involve problems of conduct; and, on the admission of the prohibi- 
tionist, it does strike directly at moral issues raised by such conduct 
Therefore, it is but natural to assume that the problem of obedience 
to prohibition is quite different from the problem of obedience involved 
in the average felony, It is reasonable to assume that a larger number 
of men in each one hundred thousand persons must be engaged in 
enforcing prohibition than in catching burglars, it means that greater 
moral resentment against the law wull be aroused because of the 
conflict in moral standards, and it involves the further calculation 
between the cost of enforcement and social value. 

There is a law of diminishing returns in enforcement, and, owing to 
the already high cost of government, a decrease is likely to appear 
without much delay in the case of moral legislation Economic 
legislation, on the whole, does not involve such moral issues, it regu- 
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lates the conduct of fewer persons, and it is relatively inexpensive to 
enforce. The mam question is whether the legislation shall be passed 
at all But when purely moral issues arise, let us say, by the belief 
of the majority, the further question of the cost of enforcement must 
be considered when the potential conduct of every single mdividual 
may run afoul of the law 

In distinguishing the effectiveness of different types of enforcement, 
we reach the conclusion that there are some more or less natural or 
objective limits on the effectiveness of the majority We have always 
admitted that the absolute government of a monarch has limitations 
on it m relation to what the people will stand, but we have been slow 
to recognize that this is also true of modern democracy and the 
mechanics of majonty rule We have also been forced to see that the 
coercion by the majority requires the consistent interest of the majority 
in that enforcement One of the truisms of democratic politics is that 
the majonty is found easily enough when the issue of enactment is 
raised, but it is hard to find when the necessity of minority coercion 
arises. The minority often confronts merely a few officers of the 
government, and naturally these officers shnnk from social disturbance 
in the exercise of their functions The minonty seldom, in any con- 
crete sense, confronts the majonty that enacted the law 

Moral Codes and Legislation Moral codes are as old as custom, 
and moral legislation, broadly speaking, is surely as old as political 
authority. But modern democracy raises questions not asked when 
law was primarily custom, for democracy has its great weapon in acts 
of legislatures and in the right of over 50 per cent of those who choose 
to vote. Earlier laws were probably better obeyed than modern ones 
because the older codes of moral legislation had more regard for the 
customs of the people upon whom the laws were to operate The 
adventuresome spirit of democracy is reflected m the great number of 
statutes regulating moral practices, there is clearly an effort to build 
a moral code by means of legislation rather than by slow growth of 
custom. The very simple notion that laws can make men good or 
bad, ancient as it is, has never been so dangerous as it is at the present 
time.i 

The Greeks were firmly attached to the idea that law could make 
men good, and the pnnciple was followed time after time by the politi- 
cal thmkers of Western Europe. But not until the rise of the 
democratic spint and the development of modem legislation did the 


1 Cf. A. Samt Girons, Essai sur la s&paration des pouviors (Paris, 1881), p. 239. 
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Greek idea become a menace to the strength of political authority.^ 
The ancients thought that the lawgiver should speak once and for all, 
but modern democracy cannot lay down a set and permanent code. 
And herein lies the danger. When laws are imposed by the majority 
against the customs of a large minority, one essential Greek idea is 
absent — an idea that the Greeks were never without — ^the necessity 
of the habit of obedience ^ Therefore, modern democratic legislation 
has brought forth another ancient practice — that of disobedience to 
laws which are unjustly imposed. 

Nullification is no new thing in the history of political authority * 
For the most part political thinkers have assumed that laws are obeyed, 
and one must look into the history of governments to seek the facts of 
nullification. Nullification has been ever present in the history of 
states, but no doubt the use of it has been accentuated by the habit 
of the modern democratic reformer of running to the legislature when- 
ever an abuse needs correction Certainly, in neither the past nor the 
present history of legislation is this belief in legislation justified. 
The Greek lawgiver would never have thought of law as valuable 
unless education had formed habits and attitudes that would support 
it, he did not assume that just because a law was passed it would be 
obeyed But the mystic incantation “be it enacted” is too often 
sufficient for the modern legislator. Nullification of laws, and particu- 
larly laws on moral subjects, is one of the great political problems of 
the present day 

The Moral Basis of Legislation The question that modern 
democracy has not faced, yet must face, is: what is the relation of 
moral judgments of individuals and groups to the command of the 
state? One must assume the state, it would seem, whether it is 
essentially evil or marvelously good. Therefore, as a preliminary 
move we should examine the vanous answers that have been given to 
the question. Excluding anarchism, there have been five major solu- 
tions In the first place, it has been said that the power of the state 
secures obedience, and that men obey because they are afraid to dis- 

• Aristotle, Pohtica, Bk VI, Ch II For instance, Anstotle did not see the 
possible conflict between liberty and popular control, but then he had practically 
no theory of legislation 

* Aristotle feared changes m the laws as dangerous to the peace of the state and 
the habit of obedience to the law Polihcs, Bk II, Ch VIII 

’ Nulhfication is used m the general sense of makmg laws ineffective by indi- 
vidual, group, or official action, rather than the speciflc sense in which it is used in 
connection with the Southern theory of the confederate nature of the American 
umon See S C Wallace, “Nulhfication A Process of Government,” PoMteal 
Science Quarterly, XLV (1930J, 347 ff., for the application of this view 
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obey. Secondly, it has been urged that God has commanded men 
through Revelation to obey the “powers that be.” A variation of 
this theory is that of the divine right of kings, which attaches divine 
sanction to government through indefeasible hereditary succession. 
Thirdly, we find the early democratic answer that men should obey 
the state because it is founded on contract and that to disobey is a 
breach of faith. Fourthly, the breach-of-contraet theory merges into 
the theory that men obey because it is useful to do so, as the idea of 
utility comes to take the place of the idea of natural law. Hobbes, 
for instance, after showing that men are bound to obey the social 
contract, states that a people prosper from obedience and concord and 
not from any particular form of government. The fifth and last view 
is that man has a rational and moral duty to obey because the state 
is the universal aspect of each individual’s will The last two solutions 
are particularly important at the present time * 

The psychological approach to the state has offered a number of 
solutions to the problem why the many obey the few. Alexander 
Hamilton indicated several grounds of obedience in speaking to the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 * The interest of the ruled in 
supporting the rulers, the personal ambition of men of force, the habit 
of obedience, fear, force, and influence are all to be used in explaining 
one of the persistent facts in pohtics — ^that the many obey the few 
Lord Bryce has also given an explanation of the phenomenon of obedi- 
ence, and it IS based largely on psychological grounds ’ Inertia, 
deference, sympathy, fear, and reason are the outstanding motivations 
of obedience. We cannot assume that reason is the only ground of 
obedience, for we must agree with Aristotle that man is a political 
animal psychologically as well as rationally Reason, however, must 
be considered of prime importance even though the rationality of our 
opinions may not always be assured under the modern conditions 


‘ A R Lord, The Pntiaples of Poht%cs (Oxford, 1926), p 14 A theory which 
is related to the last solution but which is, m fact, quite different is that of Fascism 
Fascism postulates membership in the nation first and secondarily membership in 
the state as organizing the nation One obeys the government, or, rather, the 
nation, because it is the universal aspect of the self or the coherent cultural and 
historical rrnlteu m which the particular self may be realized m completeness 
Idealism may or may not be nationalistic, but Fascism is national ideahsm m 
relation to which the state is both a means and an end 

* Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, 3 vols (New 
Haven, 1911), Vol I, pp 284-285 

• James Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence (New York, 1901), 
Essay IX. 
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surrounding the formation of public opimon ' The vast mass of men 
has always obeyed the few, but the minority has often successfully 
disobeyed its rulers. Psychology is more valuable, it would seem, m 
explaming obedience than disobedience, but even with a possible clear 
psychological explanation of the latter the ethical problem is still 
important 

The Development of Ideas Concerning Political Obedience. The 
Greek philosophers tell us that the perfect life of the individual is in 
the perfect state, that the state completes the moral and rational 
side of man, very much as a superior dinner does more than fill the 
stomach It is because of this that the rational man will never 
think of disobeying the state, and a real use of reason will always lead 
the individual to the conclusion that it is his moral duty to accept 
pohtical authority. Education, according to the Greeks, is an 
essential means of securing the perfect life of the individual in the 
perfect state, for by education the hfe of virtue is stimulated and the 
rational man comes to realize the glory and beauty of citizenship 
The Greek ideal of freedom m Plato is freedom to do well; but a 
deeper insight shows that evils cannot be abolished save at the expense 
of the good, for a freedom to do well must also imply an opportunity 
to do evil As a matter of fact, this Platonic freedom was unreal 
to most of the citizens of Athens during the moral development of the 
Greek city-state 

The Romans, being legalistic and prosaic, as Hegel tells us,* like 
many of our modern democrats, did not often concern themselves with 
the philosophy of political obedience One answer is given in their 
theory of consent as the basis of law According to the Institutes of 
Justmian, the people are the source of law, even if the actual organ of 
expression was latterly the emperor The influence of Romaif ideas 
on the idea of government by consent is not to be underestimated in 
the history of the state, but the Stoic philosophy, with its emphasis 
on reason, on a umversal natural law, and on a justice that might be 
embodied in the state action, gave the Roman citizen a philosophy of 
obedience. It was a philosophy of the “higher law,” which was the 
real rationale of obedience until the time of Montesquieu, Rousseau, 

* A N Holcombe, The FoundcUtons of the Modern Commonwealth (New York, 
1 1923), pp 22 Jf Holcombe cites with approval the thesis of Graham Wallas in 

Human Nature in Politics that “the empirical art of politics consists largely m the 
creation of opinion by the deliberate exploitation of sub-conscious, non-rational 
inference ” Holcombe, op at , p 27. 

• G W F Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Hilary, tr. from the German by 
J. Sibree (London, 1894), p 299 
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and perhaps Jeremy Bentham. In other words, natural law in one 
form or another was the basis of the philosophy of obedience until it 
gave way before what is essentially a modern pragmatic idea of what 
should or should not be — the theory of utility. In the Middle Ages 
the Bible did service under the colors of the “higher law,” drawing 
man's rule of conduct from either the eternal reason or the eternal will 
of God. As long as the state acted in accordance with the “higher 
law,” it was one’s duty to obey; but when the state wandered from the 
path of virtue, obedience was no longer necessary, and the “higher 
law” became a philosophy of disobedience and nullification ‘ 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century Bentham went forth 
to do battle against the ancient natural law and against every concept 
of the “higher law” which did not accept his pragmatic explanation of 
utility But along with the felicific calculus he brought the idea of 
majority rule. If the majority gets what it considers best, then 
little injustice can possibly be done to those who are in the minority 
If we could take the idea of utihty in practice, majority rule would 
be less dangerous than it is But man is a moralizer, and the modern 
democrat accepts majority rule along with a perfectly inconsistent 
idea that, after all, there is an absolute nght and wrong Majority 
rule becomes in the hands of the reformer an instrument of the revived 
moral and natural law. Majority rule unconsciously stimulates the 
tendency to mtoleranco in the mmds of the majority; it is but an 
added argument for the justice of a cause 

The Significance of the Minority The minority in relation to the 
majority is the key problem of pohtical democracy ® It is probable 
that the day is past when we may say that the state is to absorb our 
entire loyalty and the expression of our moral personality. There 
must be some rational justification of the majority, or there must be a 
system of mdividual rights, not only with regard to property, but also 
in the field of moral conduct A scientific clarification of the minor- 
1 It seems clear that the apostles were thoroughly m favor of obedience to the 
state In fact to obey was a Christian duty With the entry into Christian thought 
of the pagan idea of the tyrant, probably in the work of St Isidore of Seville, a new 
point of view dominates religious thought in the West In general, the theologians 
agreed that there was a right to resist a tyrant, especially if his tyranny consisted in 
a violation of the laws of God Some went so far as even to approve of tyrannicide, 
as IS the case in the Pohcraticua of John of Salisbury in the twelfth century See 
C H Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), 
The Statesman’s Book of John of Salisbury, tr and ed by John Dickinson (New 
York, 1927); Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr by F W 
Maitland (London, 1900); Ephraim Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, Studies 
in the Italian Trecento (Cambridge, Mass., 1926). 

I Cathn, op at , pp 262-266 
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ity’s position is needed in the political science of a state that is con- 
trolled by the majority ‘ 

It seems true, however, that man now applies the moral calculus 
to fewer problems than in the past, and perhaps this is a sign of 
progress. Economic problems for the most part may be tested, 
legislatively, on the basis of results. Moral assumptions in the 
economic sphere are broader and more general, and methodology is 
clothed with the pragmatic dress, even if the purposes are not But 
as we ascend in the scale of morahty of issues, method becomes more 
and more rigid, and purely moral legislation is often as not legislation 
as to the method of morality rather than as to the intention of the 
citizen to be moral Temperance was ostensibly the aim of prohibi- 
tion, but the prohibitionist sanctified the method of temperance he had 
in mind in the Constitution of the Umted States and in the National 
Prohibition Act, forgetting, no doubt, that prohibition interferes with 
the highest and noblest form of temperance as well as the most base 
intemperance The majority sets forth the method of reform, fully 
believing that there is a "diviiuty that doth hedge" a majority when 
the cause is just. 

The pluralist makes the contention that the ordinary citizen has the 
duty to ask: why should I obey the state? As Laski has pointed out, 
the moral qualities we discover are mmdividuals, and, if we admit moral 
values, as we must, whethei we take particular ones or not, those who 
have the moral sense must be allowed the right to judge.* The 
pragmatist finds that men judge and always have judged the state's 
actions.® What then? If the individual finds his moral values do 
not coincide with the action of the state, should he disobey? The 
nulhficationist answers that he should. But in testing the validity of 
disobedience, the presumption of sincerity is not alone sufficient, and 
even the nullificationist admits the right of the state to inquire, where 
it IS possible, into the sincerity of the individual claiming a particular 
relation to the law Group standards are frequently resorted to, and 

* T H Green contended that when a question of moral duty is involved the 
position of the mdmdual in either the majority or the minority is not different 
The majority’s action cannot be a source of obhgation m a direct sense Works, 
Vol II, pp 422-423 

• A Grammar oj Polttics, pp 21, 33, 250. Mahatma Gandhi’s behef m civil 
disobedience as a practical program is fundamentally m harmony with Laski's 
view However, the source of moral values for Gandhi is widely different from the 
ideas of Laski, the pragmatist 

’ See Green, op at , Vol. II, p 373, for confirmation of this statement from an 
ideahst Green speaks of the “inveterate irreverence of the mdmdual toward the 
state ’’ 
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one of the easiest proofs of sincerity is to show membership over a 
penod of time in a group that is in favor of the position taken by the 
nullifier. But as is the case with all moral questions, the technique 
of this evaluation cannot be materially developed.^ 

There are two concepts of the nature of the state which are relevant 
to the question of disobedience, and every citizen must assume one 
or the other of these views. The Greek view can be considered first. 
This view which has come down the course of history, though largely 
lost in the Middle Ages, was renved by Rousseau, expanded in the 
writings of Hegel,® and made a democratic program m the work of 
T. H Gieen in England during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century The state becomes, so to speak, a great moral person or 
organism,® a moral leviathan, it has a general will which is the real will 
of every citizen, a will which every citizen may share if he is willing 
what his best mtelhgence commands. His truest free willing comes 
when he wills what the moral judgment of the community dictates he 
should. Treitschke said the state is powei, but he did not mean it in 
a crude way. The state is power, but the power is purified with moral 
purposes, the purposes that all morally minded persons can accept as 
guiding in their daily lives Edmund Burke in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, with his emphasis on the historical development of 
the nation, is akin to the German and Enghsh idealists m their glorifica- 
tion of society and the state The “perfected rationality” of the state 
is to be the guide of the indmdual * 

The ardent reformer has taken many hints from the ^dew of the 
state as a moral person or orgamsm The purpose of the state is to 
protect the moral life of the individual, and the state itself is clothed 

‘ The policy of many of the powers, including the United States, during the 
war admitted some few compromises with those whose conscientious scruples 
would not allow them to fight 

• See Green, op cit , Vol II, p 312 

» Ibid , Vol II, p 463 

* See Bernard Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the Slate (London, 1899), 
pp. 133, 186, 305 H von Treitschke, Polities (1916), Vol I, pp 189-190: “We 
must banish all thought of any right of resistance " This is a demal m very clear 
terms of the consent theory of the state 

The idealist considers the commumty before the mdividual, the individual 
attains rights only as a member of society, the permanent interests embodied m 
society constituting the general will which is the real wdl of the individual Green, 
op oil , Vol II, Sec, A The crux of the question is, obviously, whether an indi- 
vidual can get nghts outside the state If society is not the state, if we regard man 
as a part of nature (not nonsocial of course), moral quahties may be denied the 
state Ibid , Vol II, p. 364 Cf. Eobhouse, The Melaphysieeil Theory of the 
State (London, 1918), pp 91 fl. 
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with moral glory in its actions. Only here the machinery of majority 
rule becomes the means of expressing this moral purpose. The voice 
of the people is the voice of righteousness The reformer assumes that 
no man, if he is using his best intelligence, will want to do wrong, it is 
not a part of real moral nature The state can thus say to Jones. 
“We know what you would want in life if only you were your best 
self, and therefore we are not going to let you conduct yourself in a 
way which violates your real free will ” The moral leviathan steps 
in with coercive authority to provide the external conditions of the 
good life, the goal of that perfection over which the state, as identical 
with society, must stand guard The state is naked power only so 
long as the individual demes the moral validity of the judgments of 
the agents of the state This reasoning may be used in connection with 
prohibition, child labor, the dissemination of information on birth 
control, divorce, the teaching of evolution m the schools, censorship 
of the press, movies, and the drama, and similar problems Thus we 
have one point of view that the citizen may take What about the 
other? 

Few men really believe that they are concerned individually in the 
state as a moral leviathan; this is true only of the other man who 
does not agree that the state becomes a moral organism in which are 
vested all the higher purposes of life On the contrary, for himself 
a man views the acts of the state as essentially neutral in moral tone; 
acts are per se neither good nor bad What is the nature of the state 
when this view is taken? It is no longer a great moral organism 
expressing a higher rationality and the real free will of the individual. 
It becomes, as early American tradition taught us, a great association 
for the benefit of the citizens as they may care to use it In nature it is 
little different from any other association Its purposes are deter- 
mined by the moral judgments of the individuals who compose the 
state, loyalty to the state is shared with other loyalties The state 
becomes the instrument of cooidmation for the individual, as he 
expresses himself through other groups or in other ways than through 
the will of the state, i e , the law Such a position explains the moral 
and social nature of political society, and the result is not the destruc- 
tion of its legal supremacy, but the establishment of limitations on the 
action of the state in accordance with its nature so held.^ The 

1 To say that the state is an association does not mean that critics of sover- 
eignty beheve in the social-contract theory, on the contrary it is vigorously 
rejected Living in association or groups is a fact, hut the eonsciousness of needs 
and the values of cooperation in reducing the ills of this hfe can foster a develop- 
ment of associational hfe See L4on Duguit, L’Stat, le droit objeclif et la lot positive 
(Pans, 1901), Vol I, pp 30-40 
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philosophy of the content of law as expressed in the nonorganic nature 
of the state, the idea of the state as an association, and a critical 
attitude toward the commands of the state constitutes the contribution 
of pohtical pluralism 

It is not contended that pluralism is a new theory of the nature of 
the state, for political authority in the Middle Ages had much in 
common with the modem group-atomism theory of the state. John 
C. Calhoun once said that free governments are complex, and Sir 
Henry Maine intimated that democracy is a form of government whose 
satisfactory operation is beset with the greatest difficulties. Pluralism 
denies neither of these views, but retreats to a theory of the nature of 
the state which, it contends, recognizes the complexities and diffi- 
culties of modern government in the hope that further b ung l i ng will 
be avoided. 

Obedience and State Function. It has been said that these two views 
of the nature of the state are theories as to the rationale of political 
obedience, but they also have implications as to the function of the 
state. It has not been generally recognized how intimate is the 
relation of obedience to the function of the state, for the more the state 
does in one way or another, the more one recognizes the presence of 
nullification. Calhoun thought of nullification as a geographical 
force, but modem disobedience is a group affair, which may or may not 
be localized, and resistance to legislation builds up the group that 
nullifies a law. It is true, of course, that nullification becomes more 
effective when territorially segregated, and in this fact lies the tmth 
of Calhoun’s view Calhoun was essentially accurate in his view of 
disobedience in that he recognized the finality of law in political 
units while developing m reality much of the modem program of 
political pluralism.* We may conclude, therefore, that the avoidance 
of nullification in part is the avoidance of functions that foster resist- 
ance to laws 

The organic view of the state sets practically no limit on its func- 
tion, since whatever is in the mterest of better community morality 
may be regulated by law. The only hmits on the activity of the state 
are the hmits that moral purposes conceive. There is, of course, in 
theory no limit to the extent of the power that the state may use to 
gain its ends. The pluralistic view of the state, on the other hand, 
gives the state no right to any function, because of its nature, except 
that of coordination. What functions the state takes over must be 
tested by experience; groups must want them, its functions must be 
in accord with general opinion in the state, and not beyond or above 

* See Works, Vol I. 
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it.‘ There is no goal of function toward which the state is driving, 
for it must pick and choose in a pragmatic, eclectic manner as it 
moves along Resistance to the state is to be expected in the normal 
course of political events By the nature of the state, its functions 
are restrained to an essential minimum; it does only what cannot be 
done by local government units or by other agencies. There is a 
closer coordination of function with obedience. The pluralist accepts 
the dictum of Marsilio of Padua that a law is useless unless it is obeyed, 
or that of Gratian that a law is not valid unless accepted by the 
customs of those concerned.^ He would modify Acton’s statement 
that no law is valid against the conscience of mankind to mean that 
no law is valid agamst the conscience of a group. 

Some Issues Raised by Popular Sovereignly. In dealing with the 
relation of public opinion, or what is in the minds of those having the 
legal right to participate in the determination of government pohcy, 
nullification, and the laws of the state, a number of categones are 
involved We cannot keep men from thinking, though in the long run 
it is possible to keep them from knowing much that is obnoxious. 
Free discussion is, however, a corollary of free thinking If free 
discussion should lead logically to disobedience, what can the Hegelian 
say? He may answer as Spinoza answered: discuss freely but obey 
so long as the law stands. Such is also the answer of modern majority 
democracy. Hobbes discovered, by noting the crannies of his psy- 
chology, that, until discussion and study are controlled, disobedience, 
sedition, and disorder are the result, for men “retain a relish of that 
subtile liquor, wherewith they were first seasoned, against the Civil 
Authonty Under the former solution, free discussion is connected 
with complete obedience, under the second, a psychological basis of 
obedience leads to the conclusion that free discussion and obedience 
cannot always go together, and that discussion must be controlled if 
the pohtical authorities are to have the obedience of the citizen.^ 
A third solution is presented by political experience. Free discussion 
and free formation of opimon lead to acting upon conclusions formed, 
to a certain amount of resistance and nullification. Especially in 
the moral sphere does man insist on action when conclusions are 

1 See John Dewey, The Public and lie Problems (New York, 1927), passim 

* See R W Carlyle and A J Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory 
in the West (London, 1903-1928), Vol III, pp 47-48. 

* See Leviathan, Chs XXIX and XXX 

* See Hobhouse, op at , p. 96, who says that Hegel was wrong in asserting that 
freedom of speech was parallel to freedom of action. 
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formed. Disobedience implies fundamentally the expression of judg- 
ments, the evaluation of the actions of the government 

It \nll be admitted, no doubt, that nullification is made easier in a 
democracy for at least two important reasons In the first place, 
ofiBcers arc theoretically responsible to the people, and often tills 
responsibility is local The consciousness of citizens mth regard to 
control over public officials makes them more willing to disregard the 
instructions of oflicers if it is assumed that the duties imposed are not 
in accord with moral sentiments In the second place, there is in 
general less reverence for the government in a democracy. The 
government is felt to be close to the people, the creature of popular 
nill; it IS no more sacred than individual citizens want it to be.^ 

The wnll of the majority is often ineffective when a real moral issue 
is concerned. No self-respecting mdl^•ldual can feel that he is bound 
by what a majority of the citizens have voted, when he knows from 
his own experience that the decision is wrong. He may do hp ser\'ice 
to the will of the majority, but there is httle sincerity behind such 
protestations. Tennyson said obedience is the courtesy due to kmgs, 
but it is problematical at least whether such a statement apphes to 
majonties or pluralities. What appeal can be made to a man to 
ignore his own sentiments of nght and wrong, merely in order that 
the will of the majority may stand intact? On the one hand, the 
state demands from the organic view a high sense of individual moral 
responsibility, and in the next breath it may ask him to surrender his 
moral values in order to accede to the moral values of those with 
whom he disagrees. A majority judgment is merely a convenient 
stopping pomt, a time of compromise, in the external competition of 
moralities. 

Nullification and Public Order. IMien nullification is centered 
around group interests, it may be an orderly process. The group 
concerned sets out with clear-sighted purpose to ignore the law 
because they feel it is wrong They may not deny the legal value in 
question is the law, * e , they may not deny the sovereignty of the 
state, but they do deny that from a moral point of view they are 
obligated to obey it. Often also, it is a peaceful process. No pubhc 

* These facts, on the other hand, give rational grounds for obeying the state 
since there is a hope of change without actual disobedience Green, op nl , Vol 
II, p. 417. However, the frequent failure of local officials to enforce a law that 
the federal government is really trying to make effective and the frequent unw illing- 
ness of Junes to convict when laws provide penalties beyond the general sentiment 
of what is a just punishment for a given enme illustrate the pomt. 
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disturbances attend it; because of the extent of the group involved or 
because of changing social needs, the force of opinion becomes manifest 
and the enforcement of the law breaks down.^ Nor can it necessarily 
be argued that such nullification is a destroyer of public order any 
more than revolutions have in the past been destroyers of such order. 
There is merely a difference of opinion as to the nature of the public 
order desired All men seemingly want public order of some kind; 
even the anarchist confesses to such a desire Those who attempt 
nullification do not deny the value of law and the state; they deny 
the value of a particular law the majority has enacted. The law 
pacifies those who want it and it irritates those who are opposed to it, 
but, if enforcement does not obviously mean too great an exercise of 
power, the latter will bide their time until they have a suflScient 
majority to take the law from the statute books, ignoring it in the 
meantime in a quiet way. The group character of nullification 
becomes evident in the orgamzation of means to evade the law 
Ordinarily, for the mass of the people serious nullification does not 
extend beyond questions which, on a pragmatic basis, we must admit 
to be moral questions ® 

Given these characteristics of disobedience, it is to be asked 
seriously whether nulhfication is a menace to pubhc order. Nullifica- 
tion does not spread without reason; it is not a fad or a fashion; it 
spreads only with moral resentment, particularly in an irreverent 
democracy In fact, the modern defenders of disobedience may 
assert that nullification is a corrective and preservative of public order 
of an endunng kind, if the majority can be brought to see the force 
behind the movement Assuming a citizen of high integrity dis- 
beheves in an enactment, and, because of his beliefs, becomes an 
unpunished criminal in the eyes of the statutes, this does not mean 
that the same individual is going to violate any and every law that 
crosses his path. He will violate only those laws that go beyond 
the moral necessities of the situation, for he has a real interest in 
public order. The history of the violation of laws has not shown 
that moral resentment against particular acts becomes a general 
resentment against all laws. The framers of the Declaration of 

* The peaceful process of nulhfication is most clearly illustrated in the con- 
temporary world by the movement led m India by Gandhi 

* A most interesting study of nullification which not only shows its peaceful 
character but also its official character is Wallace, op at Here, an investigation 
of the practice of prosecuting attorneys revealed the widespread nullification of a 
considerable number of laws This study is valuable in showing the importance of 
ofificial discretion in accelerating or retarding nulhfication Nulhfication is a 
problem of a bureaucratic nature more often than is imagmed 
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Independence, according to the nulhficatiomst, objected to a good 
many laws, but they did not object to pubhc order ^ 

Organized nullification is an expression of opinion which the state 
through history has not been able to disregard with impunity. The 
law against which resentment is raised will no doubt go by the board 
as the habits of nullification become fixed, “ and such a law, if not 
repealed, will become a dead letter In such a case, nullification may 
be an actual preservative of the permanent elements in public order, 
nullification itself being merely a method of overcoming unwise legisla- 
tive experiment. Nullification tends to bring laws into accord with 
the morals of different groups, for certainly the failure to pass a law 
does not prevent others from hvmg up to a standard of morahty which 
IS not embodied in law. 

The general tenor of the foregomg discussion leads to the conclusion 
that nullification is a fact in the political hfe of the community, and 
that it IS probably as old as law itself as distinguished from custom 
In other words, nullification should be studied as a manifestation of 
group opimon. Nullification is often the mstrument of functional 
democracy and the enemy of majority rule However, it must be 
admitted that nullification is disturbing even to the nullifiers They 
do not like to nullify laws; the laws in question act as irritants upon 
them. Moreover, the cost of enforcement is necessanly greater and 
there is the ultimate danger that the majority will force the opposing 
groups into public violence, though, as was pointed out, nullification 
IS ordinarily a peaceful process. What can be done, therefore, to 
minimi ze the necessity of nullification?® 

lA few years ago m a Midwestern nty a woman destroyed iMth an ax the 
property of a man presumed to have been selling mtOMcants to one of her family 
This was plainly a violation of the law, it was even a greater crime than the sellmg 
of hquor A prominent eastern newspaper, The Christian Science Monitor, a 
supporter of the argument that violation of the law is contagious and spreads by 
imitation, did not condemn the woman for the violation of the laws of property as 
an incentive to bootleggers, but stressed particularly the revived interest in the 
enforcement of prohibition legislation as a result of the focahzation of pubhc 
interest This incident does not mean that the woman in question will or has 
become an inveterate lawbreaker, because the violation of law by her was m the 
mterest of a particular element of pubhc order. 

* It might be observed that the habit of obedience must always be balanced 
with the habit of disobedience The habit of obedience, the psychological foun- 
dation of authority, is a general habit, while the habit of disobedience is always 
specific 

® Duguit quotes with essential approval the following statement from Benjamm 
Constant’s Cours de poZttique consltfuhonnellc, Vol I, p 312 "Obedience to law is a 
duty, but like all duties, it is not absolute; it is relative, it rests upon the supposition 
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Democratic Policy and Disobedience. While in their nature moral 
questions offer no room for bending, in practical politics, m the use 
of the state for securing moral ends, a relativistic attitude must be 
taken ^ Church groups should concentrate more on the improvement 
of their own members than upon the improvement of the citizen body- 
in general. Law as an instrument of policy and power in morals 
should be used much less, and the old Greek ideal of education of the 
people should be substituted in its place. Education of groups is 
probably not more expensive than trying to enforce laws that bring 
about immense resistance, and its results are more permanent and 
satisfying The nature of the state should be accepted for purposes 
of moral legislation in general as the pluraJists would have it, an 
association of associations, with the correlative theory of the curtail- 
ment of the function of the state in moral legislation.* A pragmatic 
view must be taken of the moral functions of the state It can no 
longer be asserted in the face of the welter of conflicts on moral 
ideals presented by modern civihzation that one higher morality 
must control all the citizens of a given political community. We 
must admit differences and learn to compromise, admitting the 
necessity for moral progress by constant examination of the acts of the 
state ’ 


that the law emanates from a legitimate source and is confined within just linuts 
No duty would bind us in regard not only to laws which would restrain our 
legitimate liberties and restrain such of our actions as there is no right to forbid, 
but which would also command us to act contrary to the eternal pnnciples of 
justice or of compassion, which men can refram from observing only by belying 
their nature ” “The Law and the State,” HarvardLaw Renew, XXXI (1917), 112 

‘ On the other hand, Montesquieu recognized that among the pnnciples of 
democracy are sumptuary laws and a severe censorship to maintain the ancient 
morals These laws were regarded as essential to preserve frugahty and virtue, 
which are prmciples of democracy Noted m Paul Janet, Histoire de la science 
polthque, 5th ed (Pans), Vol II, p 360 

* A distinction may well be made between the need for economic umty as 
demanded by the economic organization of the world, and moral federalism, i e , 
federahsm as to norms of conduct or standards In a day of giant corporations, 
economic unity is simply a social fact that the government should recognize, and 
it may well be that moral federahsm is also a fact that should be recognized by the 
government on the basis of experience with centralized moral legislation. 

° It must be remembered that more moderate ideahsts, such as T H Green, 
concede the nght of the individual to judge the state; but he insists that his judg- 
ment must be that of a rational man, te , a, member of a society capable of seemg 
the ends for which society exists The rational man is gmded by an appreciation 
of the consequences; he is guided by the good will The net result is that, while 
the indi-vidual may judge, he must also obey. Green, op. eU., Vol. II, pp. 416-417, 
425 
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Decentralization of legislation on moral questions htU do much to 
clarify the pohtical atmosphere and prevent the friction incident to 
large-scale nullification Smaller communities ordinarily have certain 
common standards, and these groups should be alloived to work out 
their own social control and then be protected in it In certain 
localities where there is homogeneity in moral ideas, it will be possible 
for a great amount of moral legislation to be relatively well enforced. 
But in any case, it is an abuse of political society to attempt the 
imposition of laws not widely accepted.^ 

A final conclusion is evident from these observations. If moral 
legislation (pragmatically tested by the amount of moral resentment 
it may arouse in opponents) must be used, it can be based only on 
homogeneity of moral attitudes. This means that before moral 
legislation will be a success in any pohtical unit there must be practical 
unanimity of opinion behind it, if there is any considerable rmnority 
opposed to specific moral regulations, they are doomed. Moral 
legislation, therefore, should be tested by the size of the min ority 
opposed, and practical unanimity should be required before such 
legislation is enacted. As nonmoral matters of legislation arouse less 
resentment, there is less need of unanimity of opinion m such cases. A 
law, to be even a reasonable success on moral questions, must be 
supported by all but a small fraction of the community. Even those 
who kill say that murder is wrong, but they contend that in their own 
case they did not commit murder * 

Law as a coercive agent is, after all, one of the most prosaic mstru- 
ments of moral progress Law can protect with a fair degree of ease 
the expression of personality in terms of property and economic 
organization, but in the realm of the spint, as seen m practice, no such 
success attends the action of the state. Inevitably we must come to 
the conclusion that the moral functions of democracy must be permis- 
sive for the most part rather than mandatory.’ To aim toward the 
best possible as the end of the state is profound, to some even elevating, 
although the state should be on the side of morality Tvuthin the limits 
of effectiveness, it is not itself morality. The morahty of the average 

» Ibid , Vol II, p. 432 

* There is clearly homogeneity of sentiment in the de&ution of most histone 
felonies and misdemeanors Murderers have often admitted the justice of their 
sentence, but no one has ever admitted, so far as the author knows, that his 
punishment was just for the violation of blue laws. 

* The state may foster morality either by coercion or by education The 
burden of the argument here is that, even m regard to the external conditions of 
morahty, coercion is likely to be a failure and therefore the permissive and fostermg 
activities of the state should be used. 
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of the political community must forever stand as a limitation on the 
final purposes of the state. Both Hegelianism and plurahsm make 
the state a condition of freedom, and not the negation of it. In 
pluralism the state is adjusted to man without seeking to make the 
citizens conform to an ideal of the state. Professor Lord has observed 
that a citizen’s political rights can never be coextensive with his moral 
rights, the moral rights being greater and ultimate. But it is also 
true that pohtical order must be dependent on moral rights if it is to 
be rationally justified ‘ 

The moral leviathan speaks with the aristocrat: “The true way 
to seek the people’s welfare is to give them what they need.’’ Modern 
pluralism cannot agree with Burke that democratic will is not a 
standard of right and wrong, for it must fall back on an ultimate 
pragmatism as far as political method and the content of legislation 
are concerned We may yet learn that education and not force is the 
ultimate function of the state. Machiavelli refers to certain citizens 
of Florence who protested to the signori in 1372 that “the young men 
are idle, and the old men lascivious, and every age and sex give them- 
selves up to unbridled habits, and good laws are no remedy for this, 
being made useless by evil usages 

Conclusion. No one who believes in the value of the state as a 
condition of morality can afford to advocate disobedience to the law 
A disruptive and unhealthy condition exists in the state when nullifica- 
tion is present, but that it should be advocated undercuts the funda- 
mental basis of the state — the integration of the state through the 
legal system. It is part of the science of politics to attain a condition 
of political organization in which disobedience is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and it would seem that on moral questions political modesty is 
more valuable than ambition. The state must nse with the people; 
it cannot permanently enforce standards that are higher than those 
of the mass of citizens. The soundest position is, no doubt, to recog- 
nize that nullification is a common but unfortunate fact in political 
life, but under no circumstances to advocate it as a public policy. The 
sentiment behind nullification must be real before it can be a factor 
influencing the state, and propaganda to encourage it should, no doubt, 
be suppressed as far as possible It may be, however, that under these 
circumstances in a regime of propaganda the only freely formed opinion 
will be that which supports disobedience. The policies of the state 
should have a fair chance to prove their worth to the citizen body, 

• Lord, op ct< , pp 263 ff. 

• Niccolo Machiavelli, History of Florence, tr. and ed. by C. E. Detmold 
(Boston and New York, 1882), Vol. I, pp 125 ff- 
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and in a democracy the “spirit of resistance” is of less value than in a 
government unresponsive to the will of the people.^ Social peace 
would be no problem if there were no minority, but the minority is a 
part of the state, and the majority must live with it It is a funda- 
mental contradiction m democratic thought for the majority to assume 
that it may heedlessly use coercion rather than a rational appeal. 

The scientific problem of the function of the state in relation to 
obedience must be sharply distinguished from the attitude that the 
government imposes on its executive officers. The executive officer 
does not like the use of force if he is a cultivated man, and the dis- 
turbance that disobedience bnngs to his mind is clearly shown in the 
statement of President Hoover made in New York City in April, 
1929: 

What we are facing today is something far larger and more fundamental 
[than a particular crime wave] — ^the possibility that respect for law as law is 
fading from the sensibilities of our people ... No individual has the right 
to determme what law shall be obeyed and what law shall not be enforced. 
If a law IS wrong, its rigid enforcement is the surest guaranty of its repeal 
If it IS right, its enforcement is the quickest method of compelling respect for 
it. . . Respect for law and obedience to law does not distinguish between 
Federal and State laws — ^it is a common conscience . . There is another 
and vastly wider field than the nature of laws and the methods of their enforce- 
ment. This IS the basic question of the understanding, the ideals, the relation- 
ship of the individual citizen and the law itself * 
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FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
Chapteb VIII 

DEMOCRACY AS A FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious 
or political; peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations — en- 
tangling alhances with none, the support of the State governments m all 
their rights, as the most competent administration for our domestic concerns, 
and the surest bulwarks agamst antirepubhcan tendencies. — ^Thomas Jefferson ' 

Whai Is Democracyf Democracy is probably the greatest political 
Bjnnbol of the modern age Because individual welfare and social 
progress have been associated with the general idea of democratic 
government, it is natural that a number of meanings should be attached 
to the term. As Loid Bryce indicated in the preliminary remarks 
of Modem Democracies, it is little more than a hundred years old 
in any concrete sense,’ and yet the progress of democratic government 
has only widened the breaches between different meanings put into 
this most inspiriting word of the modern political vocabulary. It is 
not our purpose here to insist that any one meaning is correct, for 
history must give democracy its definite significance in the hves of 
each particular citizen body Democracy is not the same, precisely, 
in any two countries Different and widely varying governmental 
institutions have been used m national development to assist m 
realizing the democratic form of government True, there are many 
agreements of a fundamental character, but there are also fundamental 
differences 

In general, however, there are two concepts of democracy, and both 
are equally vahd The first insists that democracy is a form of 
government, a form of government in which the majority, regardless 
of the quahty of that majority, has a controlling right of participation 
in the affairs of government. The second views democracy as much 
more than a form of government, for the form of government is merely 

* First inaugural address, March 4, 1801. 

* C/ E M Sait, Democracy (New York, 1929), p. 12, for an even shorter esti- 
mate of the age of democracy 
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incidental, a means and not an end, in the realization of a social 
philosophy. Democracy becomes a “way of hfe,” to use the imagina- 
tive phrase of Professor T. V. Smith.* 

What emphasis is involved in the philosophy of democracy depends 
on the mdividual and the interests he is seeking to protect. To an 
economic individualist, democracy probably means at least equality 
of opportunity in education and in economic life. To a collectivist, 
the democratic state is one in which the inequalities of wealth are 
removed through the power of government. In a narrower sense, 
democracy has been applied to the management of industrial units in 
which the workmen share with the managers and owners the deter- 
mination of pohcy. Industrial democracy, however, may be used in a 
more significant sense, for the modern socialist intellectuals who head 
the League for Industrial Democracy, particularly Norman Thomas 
and Harry Laidler, consider “socialism” as another word for “indus- 
trial democracy.” 

Yet democracy, both as a form of government and as a social 
philosophy, has meant different things in different ages, just as today 
it means different things in different countries. The form of govern- 
ment best able to establish democracy has been a gradual result of 
experience, and in fact it may be said that it was not until the nine- 
teenth century that democracy as a form or system of political institu- 
tions made its appearance. The older institutions could be used in 
modern ways, it was found, and many of the political devices so 
important to democracy today are not new in any sense of the word 
As to philosophy, it is only since the late eighteenth century that the 
egalitanan principle has been a battle cry of democracy. Equahty 
before the law is much older, and so is a theory of rights, but it took the 
modem democratic movement to insist that such ideas had any definite 
significance outside their historic and narrow scope. 

Democracy Defined as a Form of Government. The older and more 
conservative students of democracy have been unwilling to extend the 
meaning of the term beyond its imphcations as a form of government. 
True, Tocqueville, Bryce, and Maine admit that there are philosophical 
principles in support of democratic government. The critics of 
democracy, such as Maine in his Popular Govemmerd (1886), while 
insisting that democracy is a form of government, have launched 
their strongest attacks in terms of the social implications of the 
system; they have recognized that democracy must be /or something.* 

* rfte Democralic Way of Life (Chicago, 1926) 

• Cf Sait, op at , Mernam, Barnes, and others, Political Theories; Recent 
Times (New York, 1924), Ch. II 
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The same is also true of H. L Mencken in his Notes on Democracy. 
But if the attack on democracy as a form of government consists 
primarily in picturmg the results of democracy in the general social 
structure, then the defenders of democracy must go behmd the form 
of government to the concept m order to sustain the principle. How- 
ever, democracy is a form of government, and a wide and interesting 
variety of problems center around it as such. 

Lord Brj'ce says. 

The word Deinocrac 5 ’’ has been used ever since the time of Herodotus 
(Book VI, Ch XLIII) to denote that form of government in which the ruling 
power of a State is legally vested, not in any particular class or classes, but in 
the members of the community as a whole This means, in communities 
which act by voting, that rule belongs to the majority, as no other method 
has been found for determining peaceably and legally what is to be deemed 
the will of a community which is not unanimous Usage has made this the 
accepted sense of the term, and usage is the safest guide in the employment of 
words 1 

Because the many were the poor m the state, the word denoted to 
the Greek mmd, and has since, the rule of the poorer classes; the term 
demos, or people, was often used to signify, not the whole of the 
commumty, but the elements that did not have economic power in 
society. In modem times also the word “democracy” has been used 
to desenbe the rule of the masses as contrasted with the rule of the 
classes, but Bryce msists that the rule of the majority is the more 
fitting explanation of the term - 

The Historic Question of Political Participation. Democracy as a 
form of government, therefore, centers around the legal nght of 
participation in government And participation m government 
centers around theories of citizenship and the proper means of provid- 
ing for participation Aristotle defines a citizen as one who has the 
right of participation m the election of oflBcers, m passing judgment on 

1 James Brvee, Modem Democracies iNew York, 1921), Vol I, p 20 By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, pubhshers See also Sir George Comewall 
Lewis, On the Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms, 2d ed (Oxford, 1S9S), 
Ch IX 

•Lmcoln’s statement of democracy as gox'emment of, by, and for the people 
emphasized "people” more than "of,” "by,” and 'for” The late President 
Hibben of Pnneeton declared that one who was present at the Gettj'sburg Address 
said that Lmcoln placed mcreasmg emphasis on “people” gox*emment of the 
people, by the people and for the People See Chnstian Gauss, editor, Democracy 
Today (Chicago, 1917), Appendix, p 29; G. P. Gooch, English Democratic Ideas 
in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1898), p. 83; J. E. Ernst, The Pe^itied 
Theory of Roger Williams (Seattle, 1929), p 78. 
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violations of law, and in deciding on the content of law itself. Plato 
lived amid the activities of the Athenian democracy, and he knew as a 
fact that citizenship carried with it the right of participation in 
government, even though in his ideal republic the rule of the few 
philosopher kings would destroy this distinctive test of citizenship. 
But we must not forget that the Greeks did not believe in extending 
too widely the right of participation (i e., of the body of citizens), and 
that neither Plato nor Aristotle saw any inconsistency between 
democracy and a large slave population, which was excluded along 
with others of an mferior or alien class who were free. 

While the Roman constitution did not approximate the clear-cut 
democratic theory of the Greek city-state of Athens, it did connect 
for citizens of the city of Rome the fact of citizenship and the right 
of participation. The constitutional history of Rome shows how the 
struggle between the patricians and the plebeians broadened the right 
of participation It also shows that, owing to the imperfect state of 
governmental machineiy suited to democratic government and the 
lack of consistent theory supportmg democracy, as the fact of citizen- 
ship was broadened the right of participation became less significant 
and was gradually whittled away in the rise of the empire. As the 
Institutes of Justmian finally state it, drawing from Ulpian, the will 
of the emperor has the force of law because the people by the lex regia 
have delegated to him this power Only the idea of democracy as a 
form of government remains, but that idea was treasured in the Latin 
sources and handed down to succeeding generations. Furthermore, 
Roman governmental theory was more complicated than the Greek, 
and the “virtues” of a mixed form of government took the substance 
from participation. ‘ 

It is of great significance in the history of democracy that Christian 
ideas as to the dignity and worth of each individual soul and the Stoic 
theory of universal natural law did not translate themselves into 
governmental or institutional expression. We find much attention 
paid by the classical Roman junst-philosophers to the law of nature 
and nations. By the law of nature all men are equal, we are told, but 
by the law of nations (a law common to nations and not between them)’* 

' A traditional but probably not completely vabd assumption is that freedom m 
antiqmty consisted solely m political participation, while modem freedom consists 
m mdependence from the state, in freedom from the state. For the historical 
development of this generalization of Ferguson and Constant, see Jellinek, AUge- 
meine Slaatslehre, dntte Auflage (Berhn, 1929), pp 295 Jf 

• Paul Janet cites with approval Egger’s contention that jus gentium to the 
Romans meant law between peoples as well as law common to people Histoire 
de la science politique, Sth ed , Vol I, p 242, n 6 
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slavery is a justifiable institution. Many of the important ideas of 
modern democracy are tucked away in Stoic philosophy and Roman 
legal literature, but they did not eventuate in political institutions 
capable of expressing these ideas in everyday life The citizenship 
of antiquity, the participating citizenship of the ancient democracy, 
was submerged in the very gradual social upheaval and disintegration 
of institutions that has come to be called the fall of the Roman Empire 
The heirs of the city-state democracy, particularly of Greece, did not 
prove themselves worthy of their tradition.^ 

The ideal of participation was not entirely lost in the Middle 
Ages, for the germinal ideas that flowered into representative govern- 
ment are to be found in the practices of the medieval cities and the 
medieval church corporations; but the machinery was so defective 
that it could not be applied on a large scale without long political 
experience. Participation m government did not spring full-blown 
in modern times into an accepted institution It centers around 
specific demands, and undoubtedly the controversies as to national 
religion and the civil wars resultant from these controversies had much 
to do with the gradual evolution m the early modem state of the 
notion that those subject to government should have the right of 
participation. In origin, the revival of participation is probably 
negative — a demand to be free from the state’s control, particularly as 
to religious convictions But the system of representation by estates, 
t e , representation by economic and social functions drawn from 
feudalistic inspiration, was there to be moulded into the machinery 
of popular representation. 

It is clear also that the masses did not get the right of participation 
until they demanded it, and the growth of this demand on the part of 
the masses is probably one of the most remarkable developments in the 
history of Western civilization The spread of knowledge fostered 
by the printing press, the commercial revolution, and a skepticism 
produced by a broader accumulation of knowledge all played their 


‘ Bryce, op cU , Vol I, pp 26-27 "With the fall of the Roman republic the 
rule of the people came to an end in the ancient world Local self-government 
went on for many generations m the cities, but in an ohgarchic form, and it too, 
ultimately died out For nearly fifteen centuries, from the days of Augustus till 
the Turks captured Constantinople, there was never among the Romans of the 
Eastern Empire, civilized as they were, any more than there had been m the West 
till the imperial power ceased at Rome in the fifth century, a senous attempt either 
to restore free government, or even to devise a regular constitutional method for 
choosing the autocratic head of the State.” By pemussion of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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part. The Reformation and the Counter Reformation were forced 
to make their appeals to the masses, as it was not sufficient that the 
ruler of a state approve of a religion in order to settle religious dis- 
turbances. In any case, in the eighteenth century by the time of the 
Enlightenment or Aufklarung, the stage was set for the beginning of 
what we know in modern times as public opinion. Not all the masses 
knew and understood the issue of such a momentous character debated 
by the leaders, but a sufficiently large number were conscious of the 
state and its relation to them This popular consciousness, of course, 
was the preliminary step toward the revival, let us say, on infinitely 
broader lines of the ideal of Athenian and Roman citizenship.^ 

The democratic struggles of the seventeenth century produced little 
in the way of political institutions capable of assisting political democ- 
racy. But the start had been made. The Levellers had demanded a 
social contract, a constitution, manhood suffrage, and popular repre- 
sentation; democratic speculation had finally seen the connection 
between the ancient theories of natural law and natural nghts, the 
Christian respect for the individual, the legal theory of the supremacy 
of the law, and the conduct of government in the ordinary sense of the 
word * Modem democracy must be traced to at least three significant 
trends in the development of Western culture The first and most 
important is the rise of a general consciousness of the state in terms of 
its functions, and this is nothmg more or less than the liberation of a 
public opinion, potential always in man as a creature with a mind. 
The second is the connection and integration of certain traditional 
deposits, such as were mentioned in connection with the Levellers, 
into a political program, the cardmal tenet of which is responsible and 
limited, or constitutional, government. And the third development, 
which comes only m the latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, is the mvention of machinery capable of 
translating the democratic urge into practical government and 
politics 


* See J A Smith, Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government (New 
York, 1930), pp 380-382 Sun Yat Sen, San Min Chu I (Shanghai, 1927), p. 165, 
beheves that democracy began m acience 

® T. C. Pease, The Leveller Movement (Baltimore, 1916), passim, Gooch, op 
ett , passim. A. D. Lmdsay emphasizes that the Levellers wanted the recogmtion 
of rights superior to parliament He suggests that constitutional nghts above the 
representative are a substitute for direct democracy He notes, however, that the 
people have never been happy about their representatives. The Essentials of 
Democracy (Philadelphia, 1929), p 25. 
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Democracy Is a Product of the West. Democracy, therefore, is 
fundamentally a product of Western culture.^ The believer in 
democracy has his strongest argument in the history of Western 
countries. This does not mean that the history of England, France, 
or other countries was inevitable in its terms or was directed by a 
specific content in divine will, but that history preserved in institu- 
tions and documents the deposits of thinking about particular con- 
temporary situations. Democracy could not be invented by the mind 
of a single man, nor could it be reahzed in the experience of a single 
generation. It took centuries for parliamentary government to evolve 
in England, and it has taken even longer to develop institutions that 
limit government hy law. That individuals as subjects of a govern- 
ment have a right to control the actions of government in relation to 
them is one of the most momentous ideas in political history. 

The Essentials of Democratic Government. The Constitution. The 
first essential in the development of democracy will be treated in the 
succeeding chapters on public opinion. Our interest here centers in 
the traditional political usages of Western civilization and the institu- 
tional expression of these deposits Despite the general existence of 
government through history and its spread over all peoples of whatever 
degree of civilization, it is admittedly true that man’s inventiveness 
in the political field has been slow. Only rarely in the history of 
government has the force of general and abstract ideas coincided 
accurately with movements for change among the “forces” that 
generally control the state Abstract ideas of democracy before the 
nineteenth century were generally poorly formulated, and the actual 
development of democracy as a form of government has been in large 
part the revaluation of older ideas. But the revaluation of the 
political deposit was a necessary step toward the more defimte state- 
ment of the aims of democratic reformers. Moreover, the growth of 
democracy must not be associated too defimtely with widespread 
rebelhous demands, though it is obvious that revolution and protest 
against existing forms of pohtical control have been of great impor- 
tance. As Lord Bryce has pointed out, the development of democracy 
has come, especially in England, the dominions, and the United States, 
with comparatively little popular disturbance.® 

* But see the claims made for the Orient in the development of democracy in 
E. D. Thomas, Chinese Pohitcal Thought (New York, 1927); V K Sarkar, The 
Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1923) ; Ameer Ah, The 
Spirit of Islam, rev. ed. (London, 1922). 

* Bryce, op. cU , Vol. I, Ch- IV, and especially pp. 33-34 
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Assuming the development of a public opmion that can appreciate 
the existence of democracy, what are the important ideas that have 
been assembled as part of the machinery of political democracy? 
Departing from the chronological order and making a selection on the 
basis of importance, the first pohtical principle to be mentioned is the 
constitution ^ The written constitution when not too clearly sepa- 
rated from the laws of a community is a very old pohtical fact. Aris- 
totle studied comparatively^ the constitutions of his day, but it 
cannot be asserted that the ancient constitution served the essentially 
modern purpose of limiting the government. The Twelve Tables of 
Roman law might in part be considered as a rudimentary constitution, 
and hkewise the codes of law drawn up in later Rome, in the Eastern 
Empire, and by the barbarian kingdoms “ In fact, any law that deals 
with the functioning of political institutions bears the constitutional 
stamp The charters of the medieval city or the guild hkewise serve 
as prototypes of the written constitution, and it may be said that the 
American practice of drawing up a w'ntten constitution that organizes 
and limits government by the definition of power is to be traced directly 
to the practice of the crown of granting charters to the trading com- 
panies, w'hich began the English colonization of the New World and 
the Orient.* The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut of 1638-1639 
IS said to have been the first written constitution, though others date 
the written constitution from the revolutionary period in the Umted 
States Betw'een the highly comphcated system that exists in the 
world today and the humble beginnings made by colomsts whose 
charters were a mere continuation of the practices of the British 
government, there is a wide and long evolution.® 

1 Esmein traces democracy back to natural-law doctrines and emphasizes four 
of these doctrmes as of primary importance the theory of national sovereignty, 
the theory of the separation of powers, the theory of individual rights, and the 
theory of written constitutions and the constituent power Esmem, Droit eon- 
stilulionnd, 8th ed (Pans, 1927), Vol I, p 303 

* Anstotle m the Politics defined a constitution as the arrangement of magis- 
tracies, especially the higher ones. Bk. Ill, Ch VI 

“ Munroe Smith, The Development of European Law (New York, 1928); J C. 
Carter, Law, Its Origin, Growth and Function (New York, 1907) 

* W. C Morey, “The First State Constitutions,” The Annals of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science, IV (September, 1893), 201 ; also “Genesis 

of a Written Constitution,” ibid , I (Apnl, 1891), 529 ff 

® For the Fundamental Orders, see J M Jacobson, The Development of American 
Political Thought (New York, 1932), pp 61 ff For a rather full exammation of the 
problem of the constitution, see Esmein, DroU constitutionnel, 8th ed (Pans, 
1927), Vol. I, pp 603 ff., 616 Esmem declares that Cromwell’s Instrument of 
Government was the first written national and limitative constitution 
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The Written and the Unwritten Constitution. The ^ord “constitu- 
tion ” must not be associated too closely with the written document. 
Any institution, any permanently functioning organization, has a 
constitution in the broad sense of a body of fundamental principles 
and practices that direct the operation of the orgamzation. A gowem- 
ment as an organization has a constitution behmd it or as a part of it, 
even if it is only a body of traditions that are observ'ed; in progressive 
countries it is constantly changing and evoKnng new forms. The 
attention of the student of government was drawn to constitutions 
because the written constitution made its appearance as a de fini te 
governmental necessity in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
at the time of the American and French revolutions Durmg the 
nineteenth century the distinction between written and unwritten 
constitutions was developed chiefly for the benefit of Englishmen who 
felt that they should be admitted to the group of states hanng con- 
stitutions. Anson, Bagehot, Dicey, and Bryce must be hsted among 
those who have contiibuted to the theory of constitutions by their 
insistence on the reality of the unwritten constitution, which, by the 
force of tradition, can be and often is just as stable and ngid as the 
written constitution of one of the Umted States or of the United 
States itself. Nor does the distmction between rigid and flexible 
constitutions matter to a great extent As Professor Mimro has 
indicated, it is not the terms under which amendments can be adopted 
but the actual spirit of politics that controls the amending process.^ 

Fundamental differences, however, exist between the American 
and the European conceptions of the constitution Amencan public 
law regards the Constitution as law m the fullest sense of the word, 
but at the same time it is fundamental law,- and its guardianship has 
been placed in the hands of the judiciary by the American doctrine of 
judicial review. England’s constitution, declares Professor McBain, 
is the first and the last great unwritten constitution of the world. “ 
It provides by historical practice for the supremacy of parliament, and 
because of this the judiciary is subordinate to the legislative body 
The French, Belgian, Italian, and other constitutions are written, but 
there is no judicial review to enforce them agamst the supreme-in-fact 

* See The GovemmerUs of Europe (New York, 1925), pp 9-10 

* The eighteenth century regarded the constitution as the social contract and 
it had, therefore, to be submitted to the people Esmem, op cit , Vol. I, pp. 445 
and n 408. 

* H L McBain, The Limng Constitution (New York, 1929), p 14 Jellinek 
emphasizes the Hungarian constitution along with the British as examples of the 
unwiitten type Op. at , p 532 
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parliaments of those countries The written constitution of France is 
not a single document, but several organic laws enacted at different 
times; it is regarded as law, but owing to the ease of amendment there 
is in fact legislative or parliamentary supremacy. When an American 
says that a law is unconstitutional, he means that an act of the 
legislature (national or state or city) is contrary to the Constitution as 
a higher or more fundamental law; when an Englishman says that an 
act of parliament is unconstitutional, he means that it violates the 
general traditions and the spirit of British government ^ 

While the French have a written constitution and little is said about 
laws being unconstitutional, there is a tendency among French jurists 
to assert that there are certain fundamental principles of French 
republican government, a violation of which is contrary to a sort of 
“superconstitution” or ethos of French political institutions.* It is 
often charged that American judges really enforce a superconstitution 
in that they have read historic or traditional meanings into “due 
process of law,” “equal protection of the laws,” and other phrases * 

Modern students of government insist that the form of the constitu- 
tion itself does not make much difference. The unwritten constitution 
of the United States is gradually but surely encroachmg on the written 
Constitution, while in England the unwntten constitution is becoming 
more and more written as parhamentary enactment touches the funda- 
mental issues of governmental organization. Special studies have been 
made in the United States of the usage and practices of American 
government, collectively called the unwritten constitution.* Before 
this, however, Dicey in England made a classic analysis of the laws and 

* E L Godkm, Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy (Boston, 1898), p 99, 
points out that “constitutional” meant the same thing in Rome as it does m 
Britain. On the unwntten constitution, see C G Tiedeman, The UnwnUen 
Constitution of the United States (New York, 1890) , H W Horwill, The Usages of 
the American Constitution (London, 1925) Acton, The History of Freedom and 
Other Essays, ed. by J N Figgis and R V Laurence (London, 1909), p. 58, cites 
Sir James Mackintosh’s idea that constitutions are not made but grow. See 
“Canada Law and Custom m the Canadian Constitution,” The Round Table, 
XX (1930), 143 ff. 

’ See C. G Hames, “Some Phases of the Theory and Practice of Judicial 
Review of Legislation m Foreign Countnes,” The American Political Science 
Review, XXV (1930), 598-599 

’ See W W Willoughby and Lmdsay Rogers, An Introduction to the Problem of 
Government (New York, 1922), p 58, note, for the use of Grote’s phrase tflistory of 
Greece, Vol II, p 425), “constitutional morality,” referring to “a perfect confi- 
dence m the bosom of every citizen . . . that the forms of the Constitution will 
be no less sacred m the eyes of his opponents than m his own.” 

* See Horwill, op cit , and Tiedeman, op cit 
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the conventions or customs of the British constitution.^ The drafting 
of written constitutions, especially under the democratic device of the 
constituent or constitutional convention (the usual practice in the 
Umted States), is a most significant development in the history of 
government; but as we have noted, the persistent tendency of the 
wntten constitution to evolve by the passing of statutes, the adoption 
of new amendments, the growth of practice or custom, and the force 
of judicial interpretation robs this distinctive form of political docu- 
ment of much of its importance in controlhng government. 

The assimilation of the written and unwritten constitution breaks 
down the fundamental character of distinction between the con- 
stitution as fundamental law and ordinary statutory law. This dis- 
tinction has been slow m growth, and, as noted, it is not essential in 
the modem European constitutional systems, owing to the less signifi- 
cant role played by the judiciary m guarding the constitution against 
unconstitutional legislation It may be said, however, that this 
separation of constitutional from other forms of law is primarily an 
American contribution Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia 
(1783) was not absolutely certain of the distinction and in fact it was 
not accepted without question until the Amencan doctrine of judicial 
review was established under the guiding genius of John Marshall as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.* 

But under whatever circumstances we see the written constitution 
at work, it has been of signal assistance m the development of democ- 
racy as a form of government. The wntten constitution in fact came 
into being as a part of the general democratic and revolutionary move- 
ment of the eighteenth century While the French did not abide for 
long by any one constitution, the same cannot be said of the Americans 
Nor can we say that the concept of democracy developed in the United 
States in the late eighteenth century is the same concept employed 
today, since democracy and constitutional or republican government 
were compatible with franchise restnctions of an extreme character. 
The doctrine of the consent of the governed eventuated in revolution 
and the formulation of written constitutions, yet the consent of the 
governed as we see it in the Declaration of Independence and in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen in France was too 
closely associated with the right of revolution for its defenders to be 

‘ A V Dicey, Ivirodudion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, 8th ed 
(London, 1924) 

* We can say that, since the case of Marbury v Madison, 1 Cranch 137 (1803), 
there has been no doubt about the distinction or its place in American public law. 
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greatly concerned with modem machinery for making the consent of 
the governed a consistent directive force on government. 

Democracy as a form of government must be limited and stable in 
its machinery for making known the wishes of the governed, and it is 
just this service that was performed by the written constitution. 
While the theory of rights is in terms absolute, being based on theories 
of natural law, the rights themselves pertained to individuals and the 
individual was given by hmited government a rational means of 
defending them.‘ Furthermore, the machinery of democracy has been 
preserved m permanent form, generally speaking, by the terms of 
the written constitution ' Even where the legislative body was 
supreme, that legislative body was the product of a broad franchise, 
in France the liberty of the individual has been relatively better 
secured than in America, at least, so it seems to defenders of Gallic 
liberty Furthermore, the constitution, as fundamental law guarded 
by the judiciary, has not always supported the force of opinion on 
government since the bench and the bar are notoriously conservative 
There have been many battles in America between the bench and the 
sovereign people. The invention of the written constitution as 
limiting government made it possible for the opponents of arbitrary 
government to enthrone in the constitution provisions designed to 
abolish fundamental abuses of government, “to the end,” as the 
Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780 declares, “that there shall be a 
government of laws and not of men ” The written constitution 
became an instrument wherein could be definitely stated the principles 
of the social-contract theory of the consent of the governed, which in 
application to politics became the basis of democracy. 

1 Esmem, op ci< , Vol I, p 608, indicates that the idea of a fundamental law 
goes back to the natural-law school Thus the first bill of rights to be adopted was 
in Virginia m 1776, and it became the model for those that followed Jelhnek 
shows that under natural-law theory there was an eighteenth century concept 
of natural constitutional law. Op cU ,pp 345-347 Likewise, in the nineteenth 
century there developed, on the basis of appreciation of Bntish constitutional and 
parliamentary practice, a hberal party notion of natural constitutional law 
Ibid , pp 526-527. But he notes also that, despite the theory of natural law, 
there was no demand for a bill of rights on the Continent before the French Revolu- 
tion Ibid , p 521 Vattel’s work is a good illustration of the tendency of 
natural-law students to reach the conclusion that a fundamental written law was 
necessary to preserve the law of nature See E de Vattel, The Law of Nations 
(Carnegie Classics of International Law), Vol III, Ch III Cited in C G Haines, 
The Revival of Natural Law Concepts (Cambridge, Mass , 1930), p 51 and notes 
Esmem also suggests (ibtd , p 611) that Rousseau provided a method of differen- 
tiating ordinary from fundamental laws in his proposals concerning the government 
of Poland — ^the liberum veto should be retained only for fundamental laws 
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Nor has the unwritten constitution, i e , the British constitution, 
proved itself an enemy of democracy. The evolution of the British 
constitution toward the limitation of arbitrary power in the executive 
was of direct assistance to the incipient democracy of Western coun- 
tries We have already stated the fundamental movements that 
resulted in parliamentary government, but we should recall them m 
connection with the development of democracy as a form of govern- 
ment. The unwritten constitution can develop only among a people 
devoted to stable political traditions, and one of the curious facts 
about English constitutional history is that practically no significant 
development in the direction of responsible and limited government has 
been lost in the course of the evolution of the constitution. The 
stability of Bntish political tradition has not been an insurmountable 
obstacle to change, and it is one of the common observations of the 
present time that the British constitution is still rapidly evolving.' 

While American and French democracy have developed m connec- 
tion with abstract ideas, British democracy has not As A D Lindsay 
in Karl Marx’s Capital sajrs, “Democracy has developed wherever 
the abstract appeal of the ideologue and the concrete expenmentation 
of the practical man have worked together.’’* It is Bryce’s contention, 
however, that Bntish democracy came neither with active and violent 
public discord nor with the application of abstract ideas to politics 
He points out that both the liberal and conservative forces m British 
party life have accepted further steps toward democracy largely 
because they felt that they might gain in political strength A 
thoroughgoing tribute to the conservatives, surely'’ “Throughout 
this long march from feudal monarchy to extreme democracy which 
occupied three centunes, the masses of the people, whether peasants 
in the country or artisans, never (except in 1832) clamoured for 
political power. The ancient system was gradually broken down by 
the action of a part of the upper class aided by the bulk of the middle 
class.’” 

Does not such a position make the existence of public opinion 
unnecessary in the progress of democratic government? It is probably 
true that the growth of democracy was opposed by the conservatives 
in America more resolutely than by the conservative British Yet 
it is true that in England by 1832, as the fear of the destructive forces 

> See Ramsay Muir, Horn Britain Is Governed (New York, 1930) 

* Cited in W. Y. Elliott, The Pragmatic RevoU in Politice (New York, 1928), p. 
67 

’ Modem Democracies, Vol. I, Ch. lY. 

* Ibid , p 31 
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of the fundamentally democratic French Revolution subsided, the 
march toward a democratic franchise had begun, and did not cease 
until toward the enij of the third decade of the twentieth century with 
the general enfranchisement of women. There was, of course, heated 
demand for woman suffrage in America and England, but apparently 
there was no necessity for agitation in the dominions; the continental 
countries, such as France and Belgium, have not yet granted it, largely 
on the theory that it would increase the power of the clergy in politics.^ 
It is certainly a curious commentary on the growth of political democ- 
racy that the traditionally conservative classes in England should 
have aided the extension of the franchise in England while they 
opposed it so bitterly in America as the greatest enemy of the stability 
of property ^ Perhaps, with regard to public opimon, it should be 
said that its rise even today among the uneducated classes is not a 
strong, free force.' 

The art of propaganda in designing hands has shown itself able to 
control mass opinion, particularly through the tradition-forming 
agency of public education The nse of public opinion must be viewed 
as a middle-class phenomenon, and certainly the students of suffrage 
expansion during the nineteenth century agree that the newly vigorous 
political parties in both England and America wanted suffrage exten- 
sion in order to strengthen their programs The nemesis of such 
tactics has not appeared in America, since the conservative Republican 
and Democratic parties still rule the government, but in England both 
Liberals and Conservatives have lost tremendously to the newer 
British Labor Party. Had such a result been foreseen, the expansion 
of the suffrage would, no doubt, have been a much slower process in 
the essentially conservative British community 

The laws of the suffrage are fundamental in England, and they take 
their place as part of the informal and evolving Bntish constitution. 
The extension of the suffrage made the parliamentary constitution of 
Britain a democratic force, and in America the extension of the 
franchise (fairly well completed by 1830) and the nse of political 
parties have made the conservative check-and-balance Constitution 
of the Umted States also a democratic agent But such a democratiza- 


* Clemenceau once remarked that woman suffrage was harmless in America 
because Protestantism was merely a philosophy, while m France, Catholicism 
being a rehgion, woman suffrage could not be granted on hberal prmciples. 

• See B F Wnght, A Source Book of Amencan Political Theory (New York, 
1929), Ch VI See also Dicey, Law and Opimon in England, 2d ed (London, 
1914), p 252, and J. A Smith, The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Ch III 
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tion has come about m America through the development of what we 
have called the imwritten constitution.^ 

Constitutional Government. The Rule of Law. The argument so 
far has endeavored to show the importance of tfie theory of constitu- 
tions in establishing political democracy. But the constitution itself 
is only a means to an end, and the end is assuring the constant opera- 
tion of certain ideas about government. The most important of the 
ideas about government in the democratic scheme is, probably, con- 
stitutional government.* Constitutional government is, by historic 
definition, a government of laws and not of men. The rule of law has 
different meanings, and its development as a constitutional principle 
in Western civilization has been slow and sometimes uncertain. The 
rule of law is a fundamental proposition in modern government, and 
its core is essentially this: that the acts of the agents of the state 
(or of the people subject to the law) shall be in accordance with the 
law and shall be limited so that the arbitrary action of governmental 
agents is legally eliminated, with legal machinery being provided to 
make the agents of the state amenable for violations of their prescribed 
powers. The wntten constitution and the rule of law provide the 
fundamental basis of government in accordance with the will of 
the people, taken in most cases, of course, in a long-run sense The 
Anglo-Saxon idea of the rule of law is a product of British constitu- 
tional struggle which resulted finally m the elimination of what may 
be called arbitrary action on the part of the crown. The idea itself 
has existed in some form from the earhest development of orderly 
government and legal systems We find Harrington in his Oceana 
(1656) speaking of an empire of laws and not of men, and it is probably 
through Harrington that the idea of limited government was crystal- 
lized into the phrase, “a government of laws and not of men.”* 

1 See P L. Ford, editor, Pamphlets on the Constitution of the United States, 
1787-1788, (Brookl 3 ui, 1888), for the “Objections to the Proposed Constitution” 
by George Mason, in which he declared (p 332) “This government will commence 
m a moderate anstocracy, it is at present impossible to foresee whether it will, in 
its operation, produce a monarchy, or a corrupt oppressive anstocracy, it will most 
probably vibrate some years between the two, and then termmate in one or the 
other.” 

* Cf Cicero, On the Commonwealth, tr and ed. by G H Sabme and S. B. Smith 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1929), pp 135-136, 137, n 91, p 139, n 94 

’ It must be pointed out that constitutional government arose as a form of 
monarchy and not as a phase of republicanism According to Bluntschh, the 
modem state begins in constitutional monarchy about 1740 Constitutional 
monarchy first appeared in England and until after the Franco-Prussian War the 
whole effort of Europe was to find a permanent apphcation of the rule of law, not 
in republicanism, but in constitutional monarchy The intimate association of 
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According to the late A V. Dicey, the eminent English jurist, there 
are three meanings of the supremacy of the law. “It means, in the 
first place, the absolute supremacy or predominance of regular law as 
opposed to the influence of arbitrary power, and excludes the existence 
of arbitrarmess, of prerogative, or even of wide discretionary authority 
on the part of the government. Englishmen are ruled by the law, and 
by the law alone; a man may with us be punished for a breach of the 
law, but he can be punished for nothing clse.”^ The second meaning 
of the rule of law according to Dicey, is “not only that with us no man 
is above the law, but (what is a different thing) that here every man, 
whatever be his rank or condition, is subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals.”* 
And the third meaning, which is peculiar to English institutions is 
this: 

We may say that the constitution is pervaded by the rule of law on the 
ground that the general principles of the constitution (as for example the right 
to personal hberty, or the right of public meeting) are with us the result of 
judicial decisions determining the rights of private persons in particular cases 
brought before the Courts, whereas under many foreign constitutions the 
security (such as it is) given to the rights of individuals results, or appears to 
result, from the general pimciples of the constitution . . . Our constitution, 
in short, is a judge-made constitution, and it bears on its face the features, 
good and bad, of the judge-made law * 

Constitutional government, or the rule of law, is the democratic 
solution of the problem of government It does not carry with it 
necessarily the dogmas of mdividuahsm, but it was developed in its 
present form in an atmosphere of political and economic mdividuahsm. 

constitutional government and political democracy is a result of the rise of hberal 
republicanism from 1875 to the present Representative democracies or dictator- 
ships are taking the place of the constitutional monarch See J K. Bluntschh, 
The Theory of the Stale (Oxford, 1892), Bk VI, Ch XIV, pp 397, 399, 409 , for a 

discussion of nmeteenth century constitutions 

‘ Dicey, op at , pp, 198, 183 By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
pubhshers 

* Ibid , p 189 By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 

’ Ibid , pp 191-192 By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 
See A N Holcombe, The Foundalione of the Modern Commonwealth (New York, 
1923), Ch XI, for a full discussion of the reign of law Professor Corwm has 
indicated three forms of responsibihty m the United States (not counting the 
responsibility of the admmistrative inferior to his superior) (1) the responsibihty 
to the ordinary law; (2) the process of impeachment — in Jefferson’s words, “a 
mere scare-crow”; and (3) pohtical responsibility to the voters B S. Corwm, 
The Democratic Dogma and the Future of Political Science (Shanghai, 1930), pp. 
41^2 
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The Mtes noirs of political thinkers have been, through history, the 
uncontrolled discretion and arbitrariness of rulers when they attain 
power. ^ Constitutional government is the modern solution of the 
most pressing problems of government m action. '‘The first two mean- 
ings of constitutional government as laid down by Dicey are accepted 
in the United States, but the third has less application because of our 
distinction between constitutional and ordinary law But owing to 
the fact that the judges of the Supreme Court do actually give life and 
meaning to the provisions of the Constitution, we may say that our 
rule of law is, in many respects, the product of judicial decision and 
judge-made rules of law Nor can we accept fully the separation of 
continental constitutions from the English and the American. English 
judges have applied general, pervading constitutional principles, and 
so have the judges of the American appellate courts. The difference 
lies, not in the existence and application of these general constitutional 
principles, but in the fact that m England and America these principles 
are applied by the judges with a free hand rather than by the mem- 
bers of the legislative branch and the executive power in the state. 
Whether the English and American concept of the rule of law is superior 
to the continental, the French m particular, is a matter of observation of 
results, and not, as Dicey thinks, purely a matter of abstract principles 
The brunt of Dicey's attack falls on the continental practice of having 
separate administrative courts for the trial of causes that involve the 
public power; this is not done pro forma in England and America 
The British-American administrative law is a product of the ordinary 
tribunals. 

A written constitution or a traditional constitution is not in itself 
a sufficient guarantee of the rule of law in the first sense The written 
constitution in Latin-American countries has often proved to be an 
ineffective barrier against despotism Nor can we say that the ease 
of amendment of constitutions gives security to the people, since the 
American Constitution, which is singularly hard to amend in the formal 
sense, has been just as effective as constitutions of the Bntish and 
French type which are easy to amend. The secret lies in the virility 
of the protest that would be entailed by the abolition of the privileges 
of orderly government. The key to the problem is not the fact that 
the American voter is enthusiastic about going to the polls, but that 
he would be violently rebellious if the right were taken away. So with 
the benefits of orderly government. Let them be given, and, if their 
withdrawal will arouse public indignation and resentment, the regime 

* See C. H. Mcllwam, The Orovoth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 
1932), Ch. VII. 
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of constitutional government is relatively secure This is not the case, 
of course, with many countries where constitutional government has 
been formally established in the interest of the general welfare, for 
constitutional government and democracy m Latin American and some 
European countries have not been outstanding successes. 

Modern Problems of Adrmmstralvoe Law. Two important problems 
of the rule of law are being discussed at the present time. The first is 
the gradual growth of administrative discretion, which seems contrary 
to the fundamental principles of the British-American concept of the 
rule of law, and the second is the use of administrative courts in various 
continental countries. Let us consider the second first 

The application of the rule of law to public officials involves its 
application to private individuals, since the action of governmental 
agents is not in a vacuum, but m direct relation to private citizens 
The rule of law stipulates that a public official can have a sanction for 
his acts only if the law gives him power. If he acts outside the law, 
his act is on his own responsibility and is in no sense an act of the state 
For an illegal act of a public official, let us say a tort of a public officer, 
the state is not responsible. The individual, through proceedings in 
the ordinary courts, can question such an act, and, since the act of the 
individual may not be the act of the state, the individual can be made 
to respond m damages for injury to the citizen, or to the state itself 
for ordmary idolations of the criminal law. This principle arises from 
our theory of the nonsuabihty of the sovereign ^ If a public official 
is given orders by a superior authority and this order is contrary to the 
ordinary law of the land, the subordinate official who follows instruc- 
tions can be made responsible at law for injuries sustained * The 
Bntish-American principle is that the public officer acting illegally, 
and therefore really as a private individual, is responsible individually 
before the ordmary tnbunals. 

In this respect Anglo-American practice has serious defects, the 
most important of which is the circumstance that the offending officer 
does not, in all probability, have the economic means to answer in 
damages; furthermore the pnvate citizen is put to great expense in 
trying to enforce his claims in the courts. The French theory is 
outstandingly different. When a violation of the law has occurred 
while a public officer is acting in the course of his duty and is consci- 
entiously trying to carry it out, the state assumes responsibihty and 
the individual sues the government rather than the public official. 

* W. W Willoughby, The Fundamenial Concepts of Pubhc Law (New York, 
1924), Ch. XXV. 

* little V. Barreme, 2 Cianch 170; U. S. «. Lee, 106 U. S. 106. 
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But the determination of this state responsibihty is made by special 
courts estabhshed for the purpose. These courts are called admimstra- 
tive courts, and in practice the students of French administrative law 
find that they give the citizen as much or more protection than the 
British-American system, i 

The French point with pride to the work of the Council of State, 
which is the highest administrative court in France; they argue that 
it has in fact decided the cases fairly and impartially for the mdividual 
and against the state, and also that its cost of procedure is borne by 
the state rather than by the individual suing. The citizen makes his 
claims on a provided form, and the Council of State investigates and 
gives a fair decision. The ancient British theory of the supremacy of 
the ordinary law of the land cannot accept such a system of govern- 
mental or executive courts to decide this type of case. The British- 
American theory, of course, is dififerent in that the state does not 
undertake to be responsible for the faults of the service, all faults of 
public officers are personal faults. It is true that the purely personal 
injuries of a public officer to a private indmdual are not assumed by 
the French state, but the truth is that many faults which we consider 
private torts are under the French theory compensated for out of the 
treasury. The question of adopting such a system in our country is 
not seriously agitated, though there is some demand that the govern- 
ment of the United States and the various states assume responsibihty, 
to be determined by the ordinary courts, for the torts of its agents. 
The extension of municipal and county liability m America is a favor- 
able indication of the expansion of this state responsibihty.* It is 
thus possible that the strict adherence of the Enghsh-speaking peoples 
to the ancient, rigid, and customary idea of the supremacy of the law 

‘ See J W Garner, Pohlical Science and Government (New York, 1932), pp 
784 ff, and literature cited Ii4on Duguit, Law in the Modem State, tr from the 
French (New York, 1919) See Esmein, op eit , Vol I, p 568, for the position 
that French administrative law goes back to the constituent assembly which 
forbade the judiciary from interfermg with the administration on the basis of 
the separation of powers Edmund Burke noted and criticized this pohcy m 
his Reflections on the French Revolution (Everyman’s Library), p 205: “ . those 
persons are exempted from the power of the laws, who ought to be the most 
entirely submitted to them " Henry Nezard asserts (Esmem, op at , Vol I, 
p. XVIII) that parhament in France has become ommpotent and that it controls 
the executive power 

• See, m general, Ernst Freund, Administrative Powers over Persons and Property 
(Chicago, 1928); Ernst Freund and others. The Growth of American Adminis- 
trative Law (St. Louis, 1923); John Dickmson, AdministrcUive Justice and the 
Supremacy of the Law (Cambndge, Mass., 1927); F J. Goodnow, Comparative 
Administrative Law, 2 vols (New York, 1893) 
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may not, in fact, be supenor to the continental system that has 
developed under French influence. 

The first problem, the growth of administrative discretion, is 
viewed by some as a serious menace to democratic institutions which 
rely so heavily on the pnnciples of the rule of law or constitutional 
government. The increasing complexity of the activities of the 
modern state has placed a heavy burden on administrative officers 
and has resulted in a tremendous mcrease in the number of those who 
are carrying out in detail the functions of the state. Legislative bodies 
have been compelled more and more to pass statutes in general terms, 
leaving the actual details of application to the discretion of the execu- 
tive. A mmistenal duty of an officer is a duty in which no discretion 
is involved; a discretionary duty is one in which the officer is given 
leeway to exercise his own judgment in the particular situation. The 
amount of discretionary authority has been mcreasing at a rapid rate 
in Bntish-American countries, until there is some approximation to 
the continental practice of passing statutes in general terms and leaving 
the details to be filled in by administrative ordinance. The ordinance 
power of British administrative officials and American officials, from 
the President of the United States to executives of mumcipahties, has 
increased until conservatives have become alarmed at the new adminis- 
trative despotism.^ Dean Pound has referred to it as a recrudescence 
of personal government, which is characteristic of a period of rapid 
transition in legal institutions * 

Administrative discretion takes two broad forms, the first being an 
increase in the ordinance power, and the second being an almost 
judicial discretion in applying general rules to particular facts.® The 
American classification of the powers of admimstrative officials of a 
discretionary nature includes the quasi-legislative (ordinance or rule- 
making powers) and quasi-judicial powers (the power of administra- 
tive officers or commissions to find the facts in particular cases). The 
courts have shown a tendency to refuse to review the decisions of 
administrative officers when a fair and impartial decision has been 
reached, and to sustain broadly their rule-making power by denying 


• See Lord Hewart of Bury, The New Despotism (London, 1929). The author 
remarks (p 37) “Between the ‘Rule of Law’ and what is called ‘admmistrative 
law’ (happily there is no Enghsh name for it) there is the sharpest possible con- 
trast One IS substantially the opposite of the other ’’ 

’ Roscoe Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (New Haven, 1922), 
Ch. Ill, and pp. 135-136. 

• U. a ». Ju Toy, 198 U. S. 253 (1906). 
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it to be contrary to the separation of powers which forbids the delega- 
tion of legislative authority ‘ 

Whether the rule of law is in danger remains to be seen. But it is 
probable that the modern issues of government demand some changes, 
and in the process of those changes it is also probable that abuses will 
creep into governmental practice — abuses that are contrary to essential 
principles of limited and responsible government * These abuses 
can be corrected, however, without destroying the needful discretion 
of administrative agencies of the government We have seen that the 
first great end of a formal constitutional system is the establishment of 
the rule of law, but the rule of law itself is significant because of the 
guarantees it gives the citizen that his personal rights will not be dis- 
regarded. We have already seen that the modern tendency with 
regard to the end of the state is to stress the development of the 
capacities of the individual, and this end of the state leads directly 
into a reasonable theory of rights The rule of law is valuable because 
it assures the existence of a system of rights in a legal sense, and the 
existence of rights that are assured to the individual is, finally, the 
essential basis of democratic government 

The Revival of Natural Law and the Rule of Law The discussion 
of the rule of law and constitutionahsm has dealt so far with law as 
the creation of political authority — as positive law But the rule 
of law has been given other interpretations It is of historic impor- 
tance that the rule of law in the medieval and early modern sense was 
the rule of superearthly law, as in the view of St. Thomas — eternal 
law, divine law, natural law, and human law Behind the general 
objectives of the American and French revolutions is to be found the 
theory of natural law as a rational law, t e , a law to be discovered by 
the right use of human reason. We have already shown that in 
modem times “natural law” in a sociological and psychological sense 
(^ e , as a form of naturalism) is being advocated, often m terms of a 
natural law with a changing content L4on Duguit, the eminent 
French jurist, and Hugo Krabbe, a Dutch scholar m public law and 
political theory, are both interested in the mle of law. But for Duguit 
the rule of law, controlhng the “public service state,” is the rule of 

1 It may be noted that until 1935 no national statute was declared unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that it was an illegal delegation of authonty to executive 
agencies of government See Panama Refinmg Company v Ryan, 293 U S 388 
(1935) 

’ See Report to the Section of Crimmal Law and Cnminology of the American 
Bar Association, August 19, 1930, of the committee appointed to investigate the 
lawless enforcement of law. The Wickersham Commission also investigated the 
problem under the Hoover administration 
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objective law, the law of social solidarity. While the individual will 
may observe the facts of society that are the foundation of the rule of 
law, it is primarily beyond the formulation of the state It is a socio- 
logical and psychological law, and the duty of the state is the conduct 
of public affairs in harmony with the demands of solidarity. 

The rule of law springs, in Krabbe’s theory, from the feeling or 
sense of right in each individual as a member of a commumty. The 
feeling or sense of right, not the positive commands of the state, is 
the real basis of the validity of law. True, the state must issue com- 
mands, but they are not necessarily law, for they are law only if the 
general sense of right of the commumty members approves of the rule 
Each individual as a moral creature is presumed by Krabbe to have this 
sense of nght, and the difference m the sense of nght between differ- 
ent national co mmuni ties accounts largely for national and state 
differences. ‘ 

Undoubtedly, m the practical affairs of government the sense of 
right of the community and the objective needs of society must be 
considered But that either of these facts should be elevated to a 
position which might determine the content of the law is doubtful 
when we consider the actual existence of positive law in state life. 
Perhaps the most fundamental criticism of the position of Duguit, 
Krabbe, and other pluralists, has been given by W. W Willoughby, 
who contends that their theories are ethical and not truly legal or 
juristic.* Histoncally, these theories are out of harmony with British- 
American traditions of the rule of law and, since we cannot will to be 
free from history, the problem of accepting the theories of either 
Duguit or Krabbe is not great ’ 

Democracy and Theories of Rights. Constitutional democracy 
emerged in part from the theory of natural rights of the eighteenth and 
earlier centuries One of the fundamental instruments of democratic 
government was the assimilation m British law of the so-called natural 
rights of men with rights under the common law.^ ' Democracy as 

‘ See H Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the Slate, tr by Sabine and Shepard, 
(New York, 1922) , L€on Duguit, “Theory of Objective Law Anterior to the State,” 
Modem French Legal Philosophy (New York, 1921) 

’ W W Willoughby, The Ethical Basis of Political Authority (New York, 1930), 
Part II 

* See Mernam, Barnes, and others. Political Theories, Recent Times (New York, 
1924), Ch III; Elhott, op cit , passim, see, in general, Haines, op at. 

* See Roscoe Found, The Spirit of the Common Law (Boston, 1921). Acton, 
op at ,'p 55, says* “Europe seemed incapable of becoming the home of free states 
It was from America that the plain ideas that men ought to mind their own busmess, 
and that the nation is responsible to Heaven for the acts of the state — ^ideas long 
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a form of government with its broad franchise and the rule of the 
majority is probably inconsistent finally with an absolute system of 
rights, though many of the rights that were viewed as natural rights 
are fundamental in a democratic system. A given fundamental right 
may be mconsistent with the democratic impulses of certain communi- 
ties and not of others, and yet again it is probable that most of the 
natural nghts found in the history of political theory are not only 
reconcilable with democracy but really essential to the continuance of 
democratic government So true is this that we may say that the 
theory of natural nghts, which in the beriming had no very sure con- 
nection with democratic machmeiy of government, was yet an essential 
step in the development of democracy as a form of government. 

In the first place, the right to the free formation of opinion and wide 
freedom in expressing opinions so formed is part and parcel of the 
utility of the vote in determining public policy. The free press, which 
is so characteristic a right in Western democracies, is of fundamental 
importance to the mere existence of democracy. The press in itself 
is not essential, but the function the press performs is essential to the 
existence of public opinion. Again, the right to gather in public meet- 
ings for the purposes of group life is one of the vital spnngs of demo- 
cratic government. These nghts have been woven into the theory of 
natural nghts largely through English law, but that they are essential 
in fact in government, if it is to be m reality for the community and 
not for the rulers, is not seriously demed. Interestingly enough, the 
denial of democracy in dictatorially governed countries carries with 
it, it seems, the denial of these rights so long associated with constitu- 
tional government and political democracy 

However, a clear distinction must be made between rights which 
are thought in all democratic countries to be essential and those which 
sprmg from the democratic philosophy of particular countries. Since 
democracy as a form of government involves the right of participation 
of a considerable majority of the members of a political community 
in affairs of government, it may be said that rights necessary to the 
existence and expression of public opinion are an integral part of the 
democratic system of government. 

locked m the breast of sohtary thinkers, and hidden among Latin fohos — ^burst 
forth hke a conqueror upon the world they were destined to transform, under the 
title of the Rights of Man ” By permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers Cf J. A Ryan and M F X Millar, The State and the Church (New York, 
1922), p 277. “Man’s natural nghts may, therefore, be summanzed as those of 
life, hberty, marnage, and property." Professor Corwin thinks that the guarantee 
of nghts to the individual is “an idea which hes at the very root of the democratic 
theory of the State ” Corwin, op cU , p 45. 
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But the specific content of legislation and of the functioning of 
social institutions cannot be so considered. American democracy 
has given the private ownership of property and its relatively free use 
the status of a fundamental right Other such rights are freedom of 
competition and the historic restraint of monopolies, which have 
been deeply embedded in Bntish-Amencan law. A radical or social- 
istic democracy, on the other hand, would not admit that the private 
ownership of certain kinds of property, especially where natural 
resources and important industries are concerned, is an immutable 
nght. Nor would the socialist commonwealth place such reliance on 
free competition as an agent of economic progress. American democ- 
racy sees no conflict between political and legal equality and economic 
inequahty, though social inequality is frowned upon in a mild way. 
British democracy accepted social mequality and economic inequality 
along with political and legal equality. The British Labor Party, 
however, is bound by its principles to struggle against economic 
equalities of the grosser sort, but it does not seem to be at war with 
the conventional British class system The thoroughgoing socialist 
democracy would insist on the abohtion of political, legal, economic, 
and social inequahties 

We thus reach the conclusion that a system of nghts for the 
protection of public opinion is fundamentally necessary to democracy 
as a form of government, but that beyond this the system of rights 
maintained by a democracy is a matter of the peculiar social philosophy 
produced by the historical forces that created the community ^ 

Pluralism and the Problem of Rights The general issue of pluralism 
is so important in modem political theory that we must consider it m 
detail in a later chapter However, certain issues raised by pluralistic 
thinkmg relate directly to the problem of rights in political democracy 
Pluralism accepts the state as a social fact, but denies the histone 
doctnne of sovereignty Pluralism attacks the concept of sovereignty 
and the concept of the unified state as pragmatism attacks the dog- 
matic rehance on concepts incidental to logic. The result of the 
pluralistic attack, which is pragmatic at its core, is insistence that the 
state is merely one group among many groups, perhaps the first among 
equals. A federalistic picture of society is drawn in which the indi- 
vidual divides between the state and other groups the loyalty that 
conventional political theory assumes is concentrated on the state 

1 Lord Acton, op <nt ,p 99, lists the dogmas of democracy as follows “that all 
men are equal, that speech and thought are free, that each generation is a law unto 
itself only; that there shall be no endowments, no entails, no pnmogemture; that 
the people are sovereign; that the people can do no wrong ” 
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Leaving aside the validity of the attack on the legal theory of sover- 
eignty, and admitting in many respects pluralism presents a valid 
picture of the actual structure of society, what effect does this philoso- 
phy have on the historic doctrme of nghts’ In a previous chapter 
we considered the theory of rights m relation to the individual, but 
for the plurahst the individual is fundamentally a member of groups 
other than the state To safeguard the rights of the individual, 
therefore, the state must view the existence of rights m terms of the 
rights of groups. The same conclusion is reached whether the group 
is viewed as a “real person," as Maitland insisted in following the 
theory of von Gierke, or whether, as with Laski and Duguit, the 
personality of groups is denied. ‘ 

It IS true that the theory of the French Revolution denied the 
right of associations to mediate between the individual and the state.* 
Such was the theory of Rousseau by which each mdividual participated 
directly in the formulation of the general mil The common law on 
conspiracies, which in fact often related to the organizations of workers 
and businessmen, dealt hard with group life, though the idea of freedom 
of public gatherings has become a part of the common law. As 
Ernest Barker has pointed out, the issue is not, as with Herbert 
Spencer, The Man versus the Staie, but the group versus the state * 
Pluralism goes farther than merely asserting that individuals should 
be allowed to join a trade union, a church, or professional and cultural 
organizations of various kinds; hberal thinkers assert that a realistic 
view of society accepts such associations and forms of group life as 
inherently necessary as the state, and they maintain that the state has 
no right to destroy them v Pluralism contends that the federal nature 
of society involves a surrender of the unitary authority postulated m 
the state by the doctrine of sovereignty The group has rights, but 
these nghts are not primarily the creation of the state. The group has 
rights as the state has rights, and in both cases the rights arise from 
the facts of social life 

This general principle of pluralistic thought assigns to the state a 
position as umpire or adjuster of claims between the group forces at 

' See Otto von Gierke, Pohltcal Theones of the Middle Age, tr. with an intro- 
duction by F W Maitland, (London, 1900) Maitland’s introduction has become 
a classic of modem political thought. See also C J Fnedneh’s introduction to 
Pohlica methodice digesta of Johannes Althusius (Althaus) (Cambridge, Mass , 
1932), for a bnlhant discussion of one of the first great modem systems of pohtics 
based on the examination of the nature of groups or communities 

* Esmein, op at , Vol I, pp. 685-S86 

“ Pokttcal Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the Present (New York, 
1916), p 248 
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work within it. Furthermore, the mere claim of a group to exist does 
not cany with it the right to exist, for no group has so inherent a right 
to exist and function that it may deny a like nght to other groups; and 
if the group purpose is destructive to social order (such as groups 
orgamzed for criminal ends), it may be suppressed. It is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether the pluralists present their theory of 
group rights as a fact, as a pragmatic datum with which the state has 
to deal, or as a purposive program for state reorganization. If 
the pluralist is truly pragmatic, he must see only behavior in political 
life; as he provides a program of purpose of an ideal character, he loses 
the pragmatic flavor. 

No senous objection can be raised to the general proposition that 
freedom of group life should be guaranteed. The social program of 
pluralism, without its tinge of anarchism, is undoubtedly acceptable to 
the liberal who might also defend the unity of the state and the 
doctrine of sovereignty As a suggestion f or the. content of modern 
l egislatio n, pl uralis m offers fruitful prop osal s, as an attack o n th e 
unity of t he state, its value is in doub t In reality no policy of govern- 
ment has been more attended with arbitrary and unreasonable action 
than the suppression of the free formation of group mterests; in fact, 
it may be doubted whether a state can long suppress the spontaneous 
grouping of interests, whether economic, cultural, or ethical. Laski 
speaks of the penumbra of anarchy found in the exaltation of the indi- 
vidual as a member of the group, but he does not feel that it is danger- 
ous to the constitutional state. 

On the other hand, it may be that the rise of the postwar dictator- 
ship mdicates a reversion to the political regulation of group life 
The dictator is also pragmatic; his control is a fact and his program 
works. It may be said that the Italian state before the rise of Fascism 
did surrender to groups more privileges than the objective needs of 
Italy could warrant. The nemesis of the pluralistic theory of group 
rights, without the unifying influence of the constitutional state of 
Western democracy, may, perhaps, be found in the cycle depicted by 
Elliott, who says: “It [his defense of constitutional democracy] 
precedes from the conviction that pohtical pluralism in practice goes 
through precisely the evolution of Mussohni and his Fascist groups; 
from revolutionary action, usually inspired by ends like those of the 
Socialist left, through conquest of power to repressive dictatorship in 
favor of nationalist ends of the impenalistic right 

Democratic Government Structure The burden of contention in 
this chapter has been that histone and institutional features of con- 

> Elliot, op ctt,p 83 By permission of The Macmillan Company, Publisher. 
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stitutional government are the fundamental elements in democracy 
as a form of government In this connection the service of the written 
constitution, the supremacy of the law, and the acceptance of certain 
rights have been emphasized. Yet it must not be forgotten that 
democracy as a form of government rests on the participation m the 
affairs of government of a large majority of the adult members of each 
political community. In most discussions of democracy as a form of 
government, governmental institutions connected with participation 
have been given an important place. These aspects of governmental 
structure are the right to vote, majority rule, and representative 
government (where direct democracy is not used, as in some smaller 
communities, such as the mountam cantons of Switzerland, the New 
England town meeting, and the ancient system of democratic participa- 
tion, particularly in the democratic periods of the city-state). But 
it must be borne in mind that aU governments have some system of 
participation, however ohgarchic or aristocratic. The pnnciple of 
majority rule far antedates democracy itself, and there is no necessary 
connection between the two Moreover, representative institutions 
may or may not be democratic; it is the extent of the application of 
the principle that determmes whether or not democracy as a form of 
government is to be found in a particular state. Republican govern- 
ment, which the Federalist viewed as representative government, may 
be decidedly aristocratic m fact if we take the test of democratic 
government suggested by Bryce. It is a matter of relative impor- 
tance, for without the limitation of government by the written consti- 
tution, the rule of law, and the acceptance of rights, the presence of a 
right to vote and the prmciples of majority rule and representative 
government would result m a modem democracy fundamentally differ- 
ent in character from that which now exists In further chapters 
these structural problems of government will be mvestigated with 
regard to theory and practice. ‘ 
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Chaptek IX 


DEMOCRACY AS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

As the State develops, as its members grow m social wisdom, m the con- 
sciousness of their own needs and the possibihties of satisfymg them through 
pohtical order, the power of the state comes to rest more and more on its 
service of that end — or else there is distraction, weakness, cleavage, finally 
perhaps revolution — R M. Maclver * 

Democratic Philosophy and Government Distinguished. In the last 
chapter the classical theory of democracy as a form of government was 
discussed. It is the purpose of this chapter to examine, as distmct 
from the idea of democracy as a form of government, the social theory 
that has evolved m the democratic state. If political science were 
purely objective, if it left the kingdom of the ends to the educator and 
the philosopher, it would not be proper to take up this subject It 
would be necessary only to describe and analyze the social and political 
structure of democracy. It would be sufficient in that case to consider 
merely the mechanics of political support and the interaction of human 
wills in concrete situations. But that is not sufficient, for further 
inquiry must be made as to the actual results of democracy in terms 
of the life of the individual and the development of civilization A 
mere pragmatic description of consequences will not suffice, since man 
is a creature of purpose as well as of circumstances and conditions A 
description of democracy gives no normative judgment either as to 
its past achievements or as to what it might or should accomplish 
in the future. The pragmatic approach is of great value in testing the 
working of certain democratic devices, such as voting and the function- 
ing of representative government, but this type of test clearly must be 
carried on with normative judgments in mind. The normative or the 
purposive aspect of human life constitutes the field of social philoso- 
phy, and it must be considered in connection with pohtical democracy 

Democratic Philosophy a Problem of Public Opinion. The critical 
problem of the social theory of democracy must be stated in its funda- 
mental terms as a problem of pubhc opmion. In political democracy 
it is true, theoretically at least, that the masses of the pohtical com- 

• Community, 3d ed (New York, 1924), p. 33. By permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 
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munity have the right to judge the functioning of government and to 
inject into the will of the btate the specific social aims one finds in 
legislation. Whether such an end is actually attained depends on 
how public opinion works in practice. The practical effect of opinion 
is not a matter of simple analysis, for a given social end may be desired 
by a large percentage of the voting population and yet it may not be 
translated immediately into governmental action. Thus there are two 
distmct problems Public opinion may desire a certain public policy, 
but it may or may not be effective in securing that policy This 
aspect of the question will be discussed in later chapters where prob- 
lems of the electorate, the political party, representative government, 
and public administration are considered. Certainly, a test of the 
effectiveness of democratic government or machinery should be the 
ease with which opinion secures recognition and the permanent attorn- 
ment of government action to that recogmtion. 

But as to social ends, the second problem arises from the simple 
fact that there is no certainty that democracy will approve, condemn, 
or be indifferent to specific proposals. There is no guarantee that the 
democratic state will take as valid any particular suggestion. Certam 
ideas of public opinion vary widely in different democracies, and it 
must be recogmzed that no current of public opimon can be dissociated 
from general social ends. The reformer, for instance, has two alterna- 
tives. He may either urge by propaganda or education that the 
masses accept a given step toward Utopia; or he may believe that the 
masses will never be interested and may therefore seek to gain his ends 
without popular support on the theory that, if the government accepts 
the policy, the people by experience will come to appreciate it, or at 
least they will not oppose it The latter plan, of course, is not con- 
sonant with Western democratic ideas, for public policy should be a 
reflection of considerable sentiment and specific attitude in the 
electorate. Reformers have generally underestimated the strength of 
definite opposition by the masses, and they have realized only faintly 
the difficulty of reforming in the face of inertia.^ 

The Factors in Democratic Philosophy. The action of pubhc opinion 
itself is not so direct and controlhng as is sometimes thought. Various 
explanations must be given before we can understand the social 
philosophy embodied in the policy of particular democracies. 

1. The most significant of these factors in determimng the philoso- 
phies of democratic states is history. Every contemporary struggle 

1 See W. B Munro, The Government of American Cities, 4th ed. (New York, 
1926), Ch XXII; Persondhty in Politics (New York, 1924); F. C. Howe, Con- 
fessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925) 
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that involves a conflict of ends or values reaches back into the history 
of the state. Ideas seem to be earned in the social heritage with 
remarkable ease and persistence, and surely the effect on ideas of a 
penod of a century or two is not to be overcome by the fiat of the 
legislature on a given day. By looking at the history of a state we can 
gather the scattered threads of ideas that together constitute the 
social philosophy approved by dominant public opinion. 

2. The second force determimng the social philosophy of a democ- 
racy as seen in its public opinion may be called the objective social 
factors ^ Social life itself implies certain conditions of existence, and 
m any political society there is a group of philosophical values that 
are intimately connected with the mere existence of the state ‘ ‘ Social 
order” undoubtedly summarizes the largest part of the objectively 
necessary conditions of life. One of the ends of political society is to 
preserve order and harmony, though of course order itself is to be 
defended rationally. The limits of order cannot be seen clearly at 
any single time, and whether a given disruptive force in the state is 
contrary to the objective necessary of order is often a matter of acri- 
momous debate. Institutions, whether economic or cultural, are the 
product of history and are intimately interwoven with the problem of 
order. Institutions often claim as one reason for their support their 
contribution to order; since it is easier to support a particular system 
or order than to venture into untned fields, we find that political 
society is inherently conservative. Public opimon, with the exception 
of abnormal and anarchic trends, accepts the finality of order. One 
may suspect that this social theory in favor of order is objectively 
necessary since pubhc opinion and political democracy could not exist 
in the Western sense without it. 

3. The third factor that may be used to explain the philosophy 
of a given democracy involves the “ought” or “should be” element in 
public opinion. In theory, public opinion can really be free in deter- 
mining the “ought ” It may be that those disillusioned with the 
massive, mechamco-morphic, and impersonal civilization in which we 
live feel that morality is a lost cause and that a fragile and egoistic 
self-expression and satisfaction are the only justifications of life Yet 
democracy is so fundamentally a part of Western culture of the last 
few centuries that to surrender the democratic ideal is virtually to 
surrender the vahdity of our civilization. Here is a forensic question, 
but it may be asserted that it is historically impossible to surrender 
definitely the old ideas of liberty, rights, and the governmental struc- 

1 Cf F. Thomas, The Brmronmental Basts of Society (New York, 1926), pastim; 
Aristotle, Pohtics, Bk VII, Chs II and VI 
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ture of democracy. Such values may die, but Western society would 
be a different thing without them It is not a conclusive argument to 
urge that the masses by themselves are incapable of formulating the 
ends of political democracy. The answer is, probably, that such a 
formulation is the work of the leaders of thought. No justification of 
the constitutional state may be vahd for more than a generation, or 
even for one generation, but man must live by an argument after all 

Is There a General Will? The vision of the good life in the good 
state has haunted political speculators from the time of the Greeks 
to the present, and yet the nature of the good life and the ends of the 
good state have been a matter of perpetual struggle and conflict. Is 
some synthesis possible by which political democracy can come to 
definite conclusions as to the nature of these great ends of the political 
community? Democracy with its system of participation makes the 
matter more difficult An absolute monarchy, a close corporation of 
oligarchs, or a state in which a single dominant religious faith controls 
the government is not a matter of dispute. There may be resistance 
to the synthesis of social ends, hut it is ineffective, and anyone who 
cares may read the statement of the purposes for which the government 
stands. But such governments are irresponsible as far as the members 
of the community are concerned, and democracy, with political partici- 
pation giving definite expression to dissentient voices, is never sure of 
the stability of social theory and philosophy 

The refuge of the ancient world when rational and honest political 
life was sought was the ideal legislator. This idea sprang, no doubt, 
from the legends of the great law-givers of the past who in their wisdom 
produced codes of laws that did not stand m need of change. The 
ancient thinkers realized that democracy implies instability of social 
philosophy in that there is always the possibility of new legislation. 
They were not confident, having seen the turbulent yet splendid 
life of Greek democracies, that the citizens were as wise as the 
great legislators, even though participation and citizenship were 
limited to the more responsible members of the community. In the 
Middle Ages, though the state was viewed as having divine approval, 
the content of legislation was not a matter of general discussion 
and debate, for the church stood as an authoritarian exponent of what 
social ends should be approved by the masses. Furthermore, the 
church gave its approval to custom as a test of the validity of legisla- 
tion, and this in turn made it difficult for rulers to develop the practice 
of lawmaking. 

The eighteenth century defense of responsible government did not 
concede the free statement of social ends. Locke’s Two Treatises put 
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above the rough determination of majority vote the immutable natural 
rights of man, and even the use of reason for the recognition of these 
rights of man did httle more than suggest the future gateway or 
entenng wedge of public opimon m formulating social policy by legisla- 
tion. Natural law is, after all, an authoritarian standard, but its 
formulation was not in the hands of a strong historic church. It must 
be admitted that Locke did not give a clear answer to the problem of 
social philosophy in pohtical democracy. This response was left to 
that brilliant yet paradoxical and erratic Genevese, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who in the Contrat social stated the theory of the 
general will.‘ 

As A. L. Lowell pointed out, behind early democratic theories 
of public opinion there lurks the uncomfortable specter of such a 
will finding expression through the organization of government * 
The fundamental assumption in such a will is something like the 
physiocratic theory of the universal harmony of interests; since there 
could be no ultimate conflict between the mterests of men, the only 
conflict IS concerning the nature of the permanent unities that bind all 
rational men together in society The philosophical problem of the 
general will arises because of the belief that the general will is always 
nght, that it always supports the good. It is the best expression of 
the harmony of men in the state. But the opinions of each citizen 
have to be formed freely without the mterference of parties or factions 
between the individual and the state. The question presented to 
Rousseau’s direct democracy was not, what should be done in this 
particular case? but, what is the general will’ The general will was 
distinguished from the will of all, which was dominated by the particu- 
lar interests of mdividuals and not by the harmony of interests involved 
in the moral and corporate life of the state. To put the problem of 
the general will more concretely, we may say that individuals may do 
what they want to do, or they may do what they ought to do By 
its moral quahties the state expressed the true nature of the citizen, 
and, by having a direct vote on the question of what is the general ivill, 

> The term volonU ghUrak was used before Rousseau by Montesquieu m 
L’Bspnt dea Itna (1748), Bk. XI, Ch 6 However, it is probable, if not certain, 
that he used the term m a sense different from that of Rousseau, See Georg 
Jelhnek, AUgemeine Staatalehre, dntte Auflage (Berlm, 1929), p 466 n 1 

Hans Eelsen, La dimocratie, tr. from the 2d German ed. of 1929 (Pans, 1932), 
Ch X, notes that some defenders of democracy have made proposals for the deter- 
mmation of what ought to be the content of the pohtical order, particularly 
Rousseau m his theory of the general will, which held that the minonty was 
simply wrong. 

* Public Opinion and Popular Oovemment, Ch. IH. 
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the individual himself participates in the decision that tells him what 
he ought to will. 

Yet Rousseau was not sure that a majority vote of the sovereign 
citizens would assure the expression of the general will, i e., the formu- 
lation of a proper philosophy of democracy. Of course, if Rousseau 
had remained adamant in his defense of majority rule, his solution 
would have been entirely self-consistent. But he did not do this; in 
fact he fell back on the ancient device of the ideal legislator who is 
able, by virtue of his wisdom, to codify an adequate expression of the 
general will. To political thinkers, the use of majority will for 
ascertaining the general will of the state is really the weakest element 
in Rousseau As we said, the idea of the good life in the good state 
is one of the oldest of political ideas, and it is also one of the noblest 
The German idealists or absolutists took Rousseau’s idea of the moral 
contribution of the state to the individual, combined it with certain 
elements of ancient thinkmg, made their own nationalistic interpreta- 
tions, and developed the theory of the absolute state to which the indi- 
vidual owes the deep moral obligation of perfect and free obedience ' 

The idea of the general will provides a rallying point for the 
defenders of modern democracy. They might insist that, while 
irresponsible government may not really express the general will, a 
democratic form of government comes closest to this expression and 
may at times actually reahze it m practice. With the aid of the 
general-will theory, the social philosophy of democracy takes on the 
quahty of rightness and goodness; it becomes an expression of social 
truth Pubhc opinion itself is clothed with the metaphysical halo of 
finality. It is a source of truth, or moral validity, since individuals 
helping to express the general will express the harmony of permanent 
interests embodied in the political community, public opinion in creat- 
ing a general will is inherently incapable of injuring itself The 
individual is therefore truly free when he obeys the general will, and 
in fact may be forced to be free, to use the expression of Rousseau, if 
he attempts to resist the impact of this will on his own hfe. 

The Cnticism of the General WtU But the criticism of the general- 
will theory as a solution of the problem of democratic social philosophy 
is far-reaching. In fact, it may be said to have few integral defenders 
now, and it may be regarded as one of the nearly lost illusions of 
political philosophy. In the first place, modern criticism, under the 
influence of realism, denies there is a universal or state harmony of 

^ H W. Schneider, “Pohtical Imphcationa of Recent Philosophical Movements” 
in Memam, Barnes, and others, Pohtteai Theories, Recent Ttmes (New York, 
1924), Ch. VIII. 
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interests; rather it insists that there is a universal conflict of interests 
and that no device so patently artificial as the general-will theory can 
successfully evade this fact.^ In the second place, if there is this 
fundamental conflict of interest between individuals and groups of 
mdividuals, where is the moral unity of the state upon which, finally, 
the general-will theory rests? Modern democracy must admit that 
the conflicts of public opinion are fundamental, and not mere differ- 
ences as to the nature of the common interests of all mdividuals. Of 
course, it might be admitted that the preservation of order is a common 
interest and superior to the interest of a single individual, but the state 
IS more than a mere preserver of order, and the nature of public order 
itself IS a matter of eternal conflict. In such circumstances, the 
democratic state cannot hope to express a moral unity of its citizens 
that does not exist It must admit that the moral qualities of civiliza- 
tion are found m individuals who use cmhzation and who are produced 
by civilization 

Such a moral and corporate unity is not often to be found in the 
state, though this does not deny m any sense that there is community 
of purpose shown by the mere fact of the existence of the state and the 
definite formulation of policy. It cannot be asserted, however, that 
any statement of policy given by the dominant groups in the state is, 
m any sense, a real expression of the purposes of those who are opposed 
to that particular statement of social ends. But even granting, for 
the sake of argument, the possibility of the general will, it is urged that 
using a majority vote or an ideal legislator is no guarantee that the 
general will is thereby stated The principle of majority 'vnll is a 
device or expedient for arriving at decisions in order to prevent 
conflicts rather than to express a metaphysical or moral umty of the 
state * 

If the general will is not the expression of the true social philosophy 
of a political democracy, what then? The net result of the rejection 
or alteration of the general-will theory is merely that the statement of 
a social end by political democracy is a point of balance or of political 
equihbrium. The policy itself is the policy of those who supported 
it and who secured the formal approval of the state, rather than the 
expression of the theoretical moral unity of the state. Such a position, 
for modem pohtical thought, is infimtely nearer a reahstic and true 
presentation of the way in which the philosophy of democracy should 

1 See W Y. Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt %n Politics (New York, 1928), p 218 

“ Hobhouse remarks that the real objection to the general will “is that insofar 
as it IS will it IS not general, and insofar as it is general it is not will ” The IStiOr 
physical Theory of the State (London, 1918), p 126. 
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be stated. Rousseau did not contend that the general will had a 
fixed and permanent content, but he did believe that by freely legislat- 
ing the general will could he destroyed through the preponderance of 
particular rather than general interests. But at least the general 
will was permanent; it was a fixed attribute of the democratic state, 
as Rousseau pictured it, with a small citizenship and direct participa- 
tion in the legislative assembly rather than participation through 
representative institutions. The opposing point of view insists that, 
while the balance may shift, and while the content of legislation may 
change, some balance or acceptance of common purpose is necessary 
for the continued existence of the state. The state cannot perform its 
manifold functions in the disruptive atmosphere of violent resistance 
Those who seek to move the state to their will are never at rest, and, 
as only a few in a state are opposed to orderly government, an equihb- 
rium is possible. Efficient democratic machinery can and should find 
the balance that gives peace, order, and progress, or else it should be 
reorganized in such a way that this end can be attained 

Democracy is, therefore, a problem in social balance as well as in 
moral and corporate unity. Individuals and groups have ends they 
desire to be sanctioned by the state, and democratic social philosophy 
is not immutable but relative to balance. The balance must be 
between interests that are expressed m the determinations of individual 
will or group demands. Interest itself must not be used in a narrow 
sense, but more in the sense of a claim to the recogmtion of a particular 
value, whatever may be the source or the historical origin of the value. 
It is not contended that the state stands off and can view interests 
objectively, or that the state does not embody interests or represent 
values The only contention is that interests are not completely 
embodied within the state, and that they are harmonious only hy 
virtue of the existence of the state. Hence, it is necessary for the 
state to act upon interests, and often to create them. The state can 
create interests because it embodies inherently certain aspects of life 
and can shape the course of individual thought and conduct. 

The interests in life that are sufficiently extensive to give rise to 
group activity are not, generally speaking, younger than the state. In 
fact we may say that the interests that directly bear upon the action 
of the state are probably as old as the state or older. As the modern 
state emerged, its development proved it capable of dealing with 
certain interests of human beings more effectively than with the 
groups themselves. As a consequence, the function of the state has 
increased, and the problem of balance between interests has become 
more delicate. But the category that Dean Pound has called “social 
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interests” is quite largely a creation of the state. To recognize a 
social interest is to create a common purpose. 

The balance of interests, which expresses social philosophy most 
clearly, must be a balance between group demands of various kinds 
The relations between state and state represent such a balance and an 
interpretation of the proper course of public affairs Again, the 
struggle within the state between conflicting interests can be inter- 
preted as a conflict of social philosophy The demands of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the organizations of farmers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, and various interests of an 
industrial character present different views as to the social norms that 
should be reflected in democratic practice The efforts of funda- 
mentalists to exclude certaui views of scientists from the public-school 
curriculum is a matter of democratic as well as religious philosophy.^ 
Amencan difficulties with democratic theory center around the struggle 
of economic groups for recognition of their imique views and mterests, 
and also around the organization of general humanitarian and moral 
movements, such as the Protestant drive for prohibition, which brings 
to light the alteration in the balance of social ends that noneconomic 
groups can achieve. Historically, there have been many such struggles 
to bend the state to the social aims of organized mterests, and the 
present time does not show a diminution of the constant efforts of 
gradually developing group mterests to move the state to their 
demands. 

Such a view of politics makes the historic theory of the general will 
untenable. Concretely, there are hmits to the fundamental harmony 
in the state; the pains of progress and the alterations of democratic 
theory make this conception of harmony a vague ideal, especially m 
times of rapid flux But the theorj"^ of the balance of mterests, which 
expresses fairly and without arbitrary power the dominant ideas of 
the purpose of democracy, takes account of this lack of social harmony 
and insists that change should take place with the evolution of new 
ideas and needs. A balance of mterests, of social philosophy, which 
does not change too rapidly gives time for expenmentation and the 
testmg of theories, and yet the very idea of the balance in no sense 
demands that a static concept of social philosophy should be main- 
tained by any democracy. - 

'See Walter Lippmann, American iTiquisitors (New York, 1928), Peter Odegard, 
Pressure Politics, The Story of the ArUi-Saloon League (New York, 1928); The 
American Public Mind (New York, 1930) 

* See G. E G Cathn, A Study of the Pnnaples of Pdltties (New York, 1930), 
pp. 247-248; L4on Duguit, L’Etal le droit objectif et la loi positive (Pans, 1901), 
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Historic Democratic Theory. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
The most stable and most impressive elements in democratic philoso- 
phy have been evolved in the course of history The old names 
perhaps carry new meanings; there may be new wine in the old 
bottles ; but those who still believe m the constitutional state and in the 
ideals of liberty and equality find the most valuable and distinctive 
elements in political philosophy in the history of Western democracy 
To put the matter briefly and to the point, the ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity express most clearly the social theories that 
have grown up in connection with democratic government. Early 
democracy was more interested m assuring liberty and equality,* 
but modern democracy is interested in giving a vital meaning to 
fraternity or, to use the modem expression of the same idea, the 
community. It is not possible to cast off the traditional ends of 
democracy by merely taking thought; if at all it must be done through 
the course of history itself. The experience of modem times does not 
show conclusively that these views of democratic social theory are 
valueless. Rather, certain traditional forms of liberty and equality 
have been realized in a practical form, and the great interest of the 
present is to secure the participation of all members of the state in 
common purposes, i e , in the vital democratic community. The 
fascists contend that people are tired of liberty and equality, that 
they are tired of the inefficiency of governmental forms devised in 
part to realize these ideas, nevertheless, they insist on the importance 
of the community, which they interpret as the mtegrated, corporative 
Fascist state. This agreement on the importance of community life 
does not constitute a reconciliation between dictatorship and the 
philosophy of democracy, however; differences of view go back to the 


pp 40 Jf George Cornewall Lewis, A Treatise on the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 2 voh (London, 1852), Vol I, p 431, remarks “The disposi- 
tion to supply fictitious causes has exercised as extensive an influence in physical 
and metaphysical, as m pohtical speculation, and as m historical composition 
From the infancy of philosophical reasomng there has been a tendency to imagme 
occult entities, not objects of sensation or consciousness, as the prmciples or causes 
of apparent phenomena ” 

* Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, ed by J. N. Figgis and 
R V Laurence (London, 1909), p 79 says. “Ancient democracy . . . was never 
more than a partial and msmcere solution of the problem of popular government 
The ancient pohticians aimed no higher than to diffuse power among a numerous 
class Their liberty was bound up with slavery ” By permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, pubhshera / 
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fundamental problem of free participation in government which is 
charactenstic of democratic ideas '■ 

The Nature of Liberty. We have grown so accustomed to certain 
hberties that it is difficult to recall that their assurance to the indi- 
vidual was a matter of long political conflict and structural evolution 
in government. Liberty has proved susceptible of many definitions. “ 
Its primary significance, it seems, is associated with popular sover- 
eignty, the doctrine of the American and French revolutions that all 
having equal and natural nghts have an equal right to consent to the 
government over them.® Political hberty is the liberty of engaging 
in the conduct of popular government; it implies that the highest 
power is the power of the people expressed through the ordmary 
channels of popular government Civil hberty consists in the guaran- 
tee of a body of rights to individuals, such as the protection of property, 
the right of free speech and press, etc., but it does not include the idea 
of political liberty, which has come to mean merely the nghts to vote, 
to hold office, and to serve on junes ^ Individual liberty has been 
defined in terms of a sphere of activity to be secured to the individual 
against interference either by others or by the state ' 

The guarantee of civil liberty, i e , the ordinary concept of equality 
before the law, is not necessanly connected with democracy, for it 
could be realized in an absolute state without political democracy. 
But the assurance of such liberty would be less permanent than m a 
government in which the people have a vigorous ability to protest 
the decisions of the government. Popular sovereignty and republican 

* Cf Sun Yat Sen, San Mm Chu / (Shanghai, 1927), p 189 Dr Sun rejects 
the Western synthesis in liberty, equahty, and fraternity and m place takes the 
“three people's principles," nationalism, popular sovereignty, and livelihood, the 
last prmciple mcluding the philosophy of economic equahty or state sociahsm. 

® See Baron de Montesquieu, The Sjnnt of the Laws, (1748), Bk. XI, Ch II 
Ibid, Ch III, he says “In governments . . . hberty can consist only m the 
po wer of domg w hat we ought to will", in Bk XIII, Ch II, he remarks. “Pohtical 
liberty consists in security, or, at least, in the opinion that we enjoy security ” 

’ &e The Declaration of Independence and The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen, Art VI 

‘ J A Ryan and M F X Millar, The Church and the Slate (New York, 1922), 

p 281. 

‘ See Hobhouse, op ctl ,p 60, for an impiortant definition of hberty contrary to 
the theory of the general will; see also p 61, for the connection between pohtical 
hberty and active citizenship C/ R W Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, A History 
of Medieval Political Theory in the West, Vol V, p 447, E. Emerton, Humanism 
and Tyranny (Cambridge, Mass , 1925), p 211, for the idea of participation in 
relatian to equality in the medieval Italian city states. 
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or representative government are the fundamental ideas of political 
liberty, and it is only the democratic form of government that provides 
this type of freedom There is little debate about it in most Western 
democracies, but the evolution of new democratic governments has 
shown how difficult it is to attain in practice ^ Furthermore, the 
natural-rights theory of the eighteenth century assumed that all men 
would have civil rights, but in general it was felt that political rights 
should be reserved to those who held property The framers of the 
American Constitution, and even the eighteenth century liberal 
thinkers, such as Thomas Jefferson, could not believe that those who 
had no property, especially in land, could have a genmne interest in the 
community 

But a distinction must be carefully understood. It is not cus- 
tomary today to value highly the right of revolution. The revolu- 
tionist is a dangerous individual, and revolution itself is destructive 
of the best interests of the state Such was not the case in the heyday 
of democratic theory of the classic type in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century Revolution was considered a legitimate means of 
securing the rights of the people, but this was because the evolution 
of democratic government was only beginning, while the abstract 
principles of democracy associated with the doctrine of natural rights 
were already mature * A brief perusal of the American Declaration of 
Independence with its inalienable rights and the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and the Citizen of 1789’ will show how necessary 
to the theory of popular sovereignty was the idea of natural rights 
Since revolution was in fact used to break the crust of custom and 
tradition holding back the achievement of government by consent, 
the absolute idea of natural rights fostered the feeling that revolution 
was sound. The modem temper in Western democracies, however, 
views revolution with alarm, it is felt that the age of revolutio ns is 
I^st. /The wide right to vote and the ability of the masses of the 
people to change the government make the nght of revolution hardly 
necessary. There is perhaps some logic behind the modern revolu- 
tionist’s contempt for democracy. The right of revolution was viewed 
in the eighteenth century as a kind of ultimate participation of the 
masses in government, and it was only in the nineteenth century 
that participation for the protection of rights was connected definitely 
with a broad franchise ^ 

' Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol I, p 58 

* Bryce, op cut , Ch V 

® See Thomas Fame, RtgUs of Man (Everyman’s Library), pp 94 

* See J A Smith, The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government 
(New York, 1930) 
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With the acceptance of political liberty in the sense of popular 
sovereignty, however, the support of natural-rights theory has been 
gradually cut away. Popu lar sovereignty can be defended on the 
ground that, since the state must serve the interests of all to the 
limit of its capacity, the best way to determine what the state should 
do is to give everyone who has reasonable political intelligence the right 
to vote. Democracy exists that the state may act for the greater 
interest, and certainly the individual himself must be trusted to a 
certain extent to know what he wants and what is best for him The 
results of democracy are viewed as its surest defense, along with the 
general proposition that, no matter how defective democratic govern- 
ment is, there is, in reahty, no ultimate substitute for it in the modern 
world. The only modern substitute is the opposite extreme of 
dictatorship; no one seriously contends that it is possible to create in 
fact a political aristocracy that would attain better government 
Public policy must be supported to be effective, and the only counter 
in the game of support is general consent on the part of the members 
of the state. It may be that a ctual cons ent is a fiction, but the 
citizen always has the opportunity to protest through the ballot 
concerning the prevailing policy of the government Each experiment 
with a broader franchise has led to another still broader. In the 
nineteenth century property and rehgious qualifications for voting 
and holding ofiice were cautiously eliminated, finally in the twentieth, 
other things being equal, hberal thinkers were willing to forego restric- 
tions based on sex. No serious harm has come from these expansions. 
But the high-water mark of the broad franchise has been reached, and 
the problem now arises whether it is not possible and desirable to 
restrict the right to vote m certain cases of incompetence 

No intellectual defense of democracy in terms of results can evoke 
the enthusiasm that abstract democratic principles once aroused. 
The period of the American and French revolutions, as Bryce has 
indicated, was the period in which abstract pnnciples exerted the 
greatest force in the history of democracy People may die for a 
principle, but they have no desire to die for results. While the theory 
of natural rights has been shelved for other concepts, while the suffrage 
has been expanded to its probable hmit, the argument for liberty has 
taken a different turn. In this other interpretation, liberty has not 
been inherently connected with democracy, since the argument has 
turned on the proper extent of individual liberty and the function of 
the state. ‘ John Stuart Mill in his essay On Liberty tried to define 

> Acton, op cU ,p 3 “By liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall be 
protected m domg what he beheves his duty agamst the mfluence of authority and 
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the nature of freedom in favor of individualism. His arguments 
evolved into a systematic attempt to limit the function of the state 
to controlling the individual in those acts that affect others This 
theory of individualism, this theory of the function of the state, is of 
general application, and of course it has a direct bearing on democracy. 
The problem of reconciling liberty and authority is not alone a problem 
of democracy, though democracy may be able to solve the question 
more easily, since by participation the individual may assume a part 
of the responsibility for restricting liberty.^ 

Because the eighteenth century was mterested in establishing a 
government that would respect the rights of the individual, because it 
sought to institutionahze the democratic form of government in order 
to make consent a reality, and because liberty came to mean popular 
sovereignty, the eighteenth century was more interested in liberty 
than in equahty or fraternity. Liberty imphed lack of restraint upon 
the individual, it imphed his consent to the acts of the government 
Liberty was a negative condition of noninterference on the part of 
arbitrary government. It is easy to see that, if the state is to be an 
effective agent m the march of civilization, such a concept of liberty 
has little to offer. Various distinctions were drawn. John Wm- 
throp* spoke of natural liberty, which man has in common with the 
beasts, and civil or federal hberty, which man realizes under a con- 
trolling political authority. What is the nature of a positive liberty? 
If liberty means more than merely freedom from restraint, what more 
does it mean? The argument proves more than it intends, for, if we 
insist that man should be free to do what he ought to do, the individual 
no longer is viewed as competent to assess the proper sphere of his 
liberty. If this be true, what becomes of democratic government? 
^Of what value is political participation? If the government can deter- 
Imine for the individual the ends he should desire, the gateway is 
opened for the development of absolutist theories of the state The 
state absorbs the moral functions that the individual is supposed to 
possess in democratic theory. After all, this problem seems to be one 
of the imponderables, for the individual cannot be left to decide alone 

majorities, custom and opmion The state is competent to assign duties and draw 
the hne between good and evil only in its immediate sphere.” By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publisheie 

1 An even more extreme philosophy of individuahstic hberty is found in the 
works of Herbert Spencer, Social Statics and The Man versus the State Cf E 8 
Corwm, “Social Planmng under the Constitution, A Study m Perspectives,” The 
American Political Science Review, XXVI (1932), 1-27. 

' * Cited in C E Martm, An Introduction to the Study of the American Consti- 

tution (New York, 1928), p 289. 
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what he should desire, and on the other hand the state cannot wholly 
assume the duty. 

Democracy does offer a sort of pragmatic solution of the problem. 
If the state acts by majority support, it is expressing the general 
standard of civil virtue found in the community. Such a standard 
is at least livable by the ordmary citizen. True, if civic virtue should 
descend too low, the state might accept policies contrary to the best 
interests of civihzation as seen by the rest of the world, but in actual 
fact no civilized country has shown any such inherent barbarism 
The standard that the majonty desires to see formulated in law is 
often too high for the mass of the citizens. Such political policies are 
ineffectively enforced, i.e., they are selectively enforced, but they 
probably do good only when the resistance of minorities is not active. 
The minority and the majority may be better off because of the 
formulation of an ideal of civic virtue. The problem of mod^n liberty 
i s the recon ciliation of individual freedom with the control of just laws 
Liberty is not absolute, for it is governed by conditions and by the 
balance of social philosophy that at a given time controls the state 
Liberty, therefore, must be a product of struggle, but the historic 
deposit of democratic theory gives the benefit of the doubt to the 
individual rather than to the state It leans toward the idea of the 
state as protectmg the liberty of the individual, the liberty that he 
demands, rather than defining through governmental action what the 
individual ought to do The solution of constitutional democracy 
is liberty under law, but the law is to be the product of the pohtical 
support of the members of the community. Holcombe writes : 

Liberty, as the word is used m the Preamble to the Federal Constitution 
may best be defined as the absence of arbitrary human restraint upon personal 
conduct; that is, restraints other than those imposed by authority of just 
laws Obedience to just laws is not only not incompatible with the enjoyment 
of the blessing of hberty, it is an essential part of it The enforcement of 
just laws IS, indeed, the means of secunng liberty, since it is the condition 
upon which, other means failing, the mdmdual accomplishes those of his 
purposes which require for their consummation the assistance of others.* 

The “just laws” of any time are, it would seem, the laws that are, 
but the balance does not have to stay as it is, and it is the virtue of 
democracy that changing the balance is not too difficult a task.* 

* Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modem Commonwealth (New York, 1923), 
p. 289. 

> See Catlm, op rat , p 182 “ . liberty has been assured by that massive 
and slowly elaborated structure of obhgations called civilization.” See J W. 
Burgess, The Reconciliation of Government wUh Liberty (New York, 1916); Hol- 
combe, op , H J Laski, A Grammar of Politics (New Haven, 1925). 
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The Issue of Equality. Equality, while in modern times an inherent 
part of democratic philosophy, is much older than democracy * The 
nature of equality was discussed by the Greeks and by the Roman 
nlnagipnl junsts,* and the general principles of Christian theology 
supported the equal treatment of individuals on certain matters, 
particularly those involvmg faith and morals. But the modern 
doctrine of equality springs from the evolution of the idea of natural 
law, which in the hands of Hooker and Grotius was turned into a 
consideration of the natural nghts of men Natural law and nghts 
were buttressed by the struggle waged by the English lawyers for the 
independence of the common law and against the control of the 
lawless prerogative of the Stuart kings. Seventeenth century demo- 
cratic thought and general political philosophy took the idea of 
natural nghts as the basis of government ® From the English philoso- 
phy of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, equality 
(as seen through natural rights) became a cardinal tenet of the rising 
democratic faith. But the democratic notions of equality are more 
recent than the idea of equality before the law, which we have seen 
become of fundamental importance m the governmental structure of 
the democratic state Monumental statements of the pnnciple of 
equality are found in the French revolutionary philosophy, in Amencan 
pohtical thinking in general until the revival of Greek influences by 
John C. Calhoun, and in the works of Abraham Lincoln. The principle 
of the natural right to vanous types of equality has been a tremendous 
force for change, even though the pnnciple in itself is now generally 
discredited and modem thought lays little stress on equality, except 
before the law 

The type of equality supported by revolutionary doctrine was not 
equal economic power, but equahty where social organization or 
political problems were concerned.'* Equality before the law has been 
the fundamental type; it is essential to the existence of the democratic 
state In America and France the attempt to destroy social ranks 
and privileges formerly protected by law was another expression of 
the doctrme, though in England it has not been extended this far even 

1 Emerton, op , p 21 

* Cicero, On the Commonwealth, tr and ed. by G H Sabine and S B Smith 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1929), p 136, 218, n. 75 

•See T C Pease, The Leveller Movement (Baltimore, 1916); G P Gooch, The 
History of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, 2d ed (Cambridge, 
Eng , 1927) 

• Acton, op cit ,p 88, says “The deepest cause which made the French Revo- 
lution so disastrous to liberty was the theory of equahty Liberty was the watch- 
word of the middle classes, equahty of the lower.’* 
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at the present day.^ While America and France have struggled rather 
futilely against the existence of social distinctions, British sentiment 
has undertaken the reconciliation of aristocratic groups with demo- 
cratic government by making the former serve the state for beneficial 
ends. The British aristocracy includes only the first-born son who 
inhents the title and those who have been raised to their rank as a 
recogmtion of their service to the co mm unity. There has been a 
constant turnover in British aristocracy and a constant influx of new 
blood, while large numbers of those born of noble famihes have taken 
their places as commoners since they did not inherit titles. Yet the 
aristocracy by its training and tradition has been one of the strongest 
supports of efficient administration. The control of policy has been 
taken from it by virtue of the weakening of the House of Lords and 
the political dominance of the House of Commons. 

Constitutional government secures equality before the law, at 
least in theory, and the destruction of titles of nobility in America 
and France did away with the formal recognition of social inequality 
But this has not exhausted the concept. Social philosophy in democ- 
racies has insisted, by virtue of the histone tradition of equality, 
on the general equality of opportunity, though it has not demanded a 
vindictive levehng throughout society The meaning of equality 
in the mind of Lincoln is fundamentally that each individual must be 
given the right to use to the best advantage all the ability he has 
Slavery in Lincoln’s mind prevented the negroes from developing freely 
and to the extent to which they were able. Equality meant outlawing 
exploitation of human personality, and it meant the extension of the 
historic rights to all groups in the community. The destruction of 
slavery and the extension to women of the right to vote may be viewed 
as further applications of the prmciple of equality found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence One cannot read the wntings of Lincoln with- 
out seeing how essential to him was this principle. In fact, it may 
be said that he, more than anyone else, revived in his time the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence when they were in danger of 
being elimina ted from American democracy. Neither aristocratic 
New England nor the Athenian South had any love for such principles, 

^ In a letter to John Adams on October 28, 1815, Thomas Jefferson lists four 
reforms which he advocated to destroy the remains of the “pseudo-aristocracy” 
abolition of primogeniture, abolition of entails, division of the land of intestates 
equally among their children, and more general diffusion of learning, t e , pubhc 
education See The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed Ford, Vol. IX, pp. 425 Jf 

The British still retam the idea that the aristocrats should be the permanent 
and responsible civil servants 
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and lincoln as a representative of the Western frontier reinjected for a 
time the concept into our public pohey.^ 

It will be conceded immediately that such general applications of 
the principle of equahty do not do away with inequahty. Much of 
the modem attack on the principle is irrelevant, since the democratic 
fathers did not mean by their doctrine that all men were equal in 
intellectual capacity, physical prowess, or business genius. It was 
equality of rights, equality before the law, in which they were inter- 
ested, though it was not until the time of Lmcoln that the principle 
was extended to the submerged negro population. If the psychologist 
demonstrates that mental abilities are unequal as between individuals, 
and perhaps between races, the defender of the historic doctrine does 
not consider such findings an attack on the theory. As usual, the 
problem becomes in part one of results If the antidemocratic thinker 
can show social ills resulting from the general application of the 
principle, as in the freedom of the vote and in the right to hold ofi&ce, 
he is launching a fundamental attack on democracy as a form of 
government, assuming that suitable substitutes are available. But 
the social philosophy of democracy insists that it is the duty of the 
state to enable each indi\'idual to develop himself as far as he can, 
and that it is only by the general grant of equal nghts that such results 
can be attained The problem becomes normative, for, even if the 
results of the wide extension of rights seem deleterious in part, the 
value involved in human personality as expressed through a system of 
equal rights would remain 

The problem, however, goes deeper. If, for instance, equality 
IS insisted upon, and further attempts are made to remove the existing 
system of inequahties of life, what becomes of the liberty of the 
mdi\'idual to develop himself, which is implied in the theory of equal- 
ity? If liberty to be a superman is granted by democracy on the 
ground that each indl^^dual should utilize his highefst abihties, what 
place remains for the prevaihng legal and social pnnciples of equality‘s 
We must not forget the histone settmg of the doctrine or the purpose 
for which it was intended. If modem conditions make a reconcilia- 
tion between liberty and equality difficult, it must be borne in mind 
that the historic results of the idea cannot be eradicated from our 
present system of political institutions. Certainly the liberty of the 
indi\'idual to accomplish should not be restrained except for justifiable 
social ends. Both hberty and equality have to function in society; 
they are useful and valid only as they contribute to social life, to 

1 V. L. Parrington, The Romanhc RevoluHon tn America, 1800-1860 (New York, 
1927), pp 152 
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community progress, and to the development of the interests involved 
in the democratic state The fundamental equalities embodied in 
the political system must remam, hkewise the liberties of individuals 
when devoted to legitimate ends as defined by the prevailing thinking 
of the time. The conflict is no doubt real, but it becomes of impor- 
tance only in a regime of exaggerated individualism which idolizes 
the Nietzschean superman on pragmatic grounds, i.e , that he has 
achieved. A generous respect of personality in general involves an 
integrated community, it depends on the recognition of fundamental 
and historic equalities 

The argument must go further. What of the economic inequalities 
in present-day society? Should equality of income be a part of the 
credo of democracy? This is undoubtedly the most critical question 
of modem pohtics, if we take a broad view of the matter and consider 
the ends that various democracies are trying to include in legislative 
programs. The growth of postwar radicalism, commumsm, and 
sociahsm and the prewar creeds that involve discrediting the state, 
such as syndicalism, are factors in attacking the actual bifurcation of 
society into workers drawing small wages and employers who m many 
instances receive inconceivably large incomes. We have not found 
in America that the doctrine of equality of opportunity is inadequate, 
for undoubtedly there has been a long-run rise in the standard of 
living and there is a constant passage of individuals from the ranks 
of the workers to the class of employers, and vice versa. The norma- 
tive problem is settled and both conservatives and radicals agree, 
the individual must be given equality with his fellows by a genuine 
equality of opportunity. If he fails to use his opportunity, the state 
cannot be blamed in all cases. The conservatives insist that the 
present system does provide such an equality, while the reconstructors 
of society cry with conviction that it does not. The philosophy of 
democracy is therefore fairly well settled on the point, and the problem 
is one of the means that should be provided the individual for the 
attainment of the economic condition that he is capable of appreciat- 
ing.^ No one seems to doubt that the principle of equality should be 
extended to the sphere of economic life and that the state has grave 
responsibihties for such an extension; it is part of the philosophy of 
democracy But the general failure of individuals to maintain for 
themselves a decent standard of living raises in a pertinent form the 

^ It may be said, for instance, that the American system of education has for its 
objective the establishment of the natural limits of opportunity, though it cannot 
be said that this end has been accomplished. See A. J. Nock, "American Edu- 
cation,” Attardie Monthly (May, 1931) 
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question whether in fact the opportunity is present. Indeed, the con- 
ffict over the democratic principle of equality may be only beginning * 

FratemUy and the Community. American democracy has not 
stressed, as has the French, the principle of fratermty. Perhaps it 
was really more of a battle cry to arouse the emotions than a funda- 
mental pnnciple of democracy. Eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century democracy was almost completely absorbed in the theory of 
liberty and equahty. Liberty and equahty were to be realized in 
popular sovereignty, constitutional government, and the elimination 
of special privilege. But if we translate fratermty into community, 
there is no more fundamental social interest in the democratic state. 
The avowal of liberty and equality has made us forget the social ideals 
of democracy that can be reflected only in community. Liberty and 
equality imply a community of interest, which is more than mere 
mechanical interdependence in living and which involves a rational 
acceptance of common norms and purposes.^ If people are to be free, 
they must be free through living with others; if they are to be equal, 
they must seek equality in the cooperation of the democratic com- 
munity. While equality may not be a fact, it may be necessary to 
retam it as a fiction because of its value to community life. 

Democracy, as seen through the principle of commumty life, is the 
fullest and freest and most comprehensive type of human association, 
an association made possible by the intelligence and will, which bring 
to light the principles upon which all human associations rest — ^the 
participation of all m the common good ’ Such an association, 
to be democratic, must be a willed association, not a mere instinctive 
result.^ According to Wright, “Community rather than equality, 
therefore, is the first principle of democracy By a community is 
meant the participation of all members of society in a good which 
cannot be divided mto parts that fall to the exclusive possession of 
their individual owners, but which, since it is by nature a common 
good, can only be realized jointly by a group of communicating 

* For a brilliant treatment of the doctrme of equality in America, see T. V. 
Smith, The American Philosophy of Equality (Chicago, 1927). Smith seems to 
regard the prmciple as ethically ultimate m commumty organization. Elven if 
men are not equal, they should be treated so m order to encourage commumty 
cooperation 

* C/ B Whitlock on the purpose of democracy, quoted m Joseph Wnght, 
Readings in Municipal Problems (Boston, 1925), p 279. 

* H W Wright, The Moral Standards of Democracy (New York, 1925), p 10 

* See m general R. M. Maolver, Community, 3d ed. (New York, 1924), and The 
Modem State (Oxford, 1926). 
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individuals.”^ The clear consciousness of communal life in all its 
implications serves to constitute the idea of democracy. 

The prmciple of fraternity, or the community properly understood, 
destroys the absolute character often perceived in theories of liberty 
and equality based on natural law. Rights are to be discovered, 
either in the moral uniqueness of the individual and limited by social 
orgamzation (i e , state, family, etc.) as reasondbh utilities, or in the 
individual as a member of society and only as a member of society, 
which in the minds of the idealists really is identified with the state 
But either explanation has this in common with the other, that rights 
are the basis of community action, a basis of types of order. The func- 
tion of natural law in Hobbes’s theory was not to protect for the 
individual a sphere of free action, but to provide a rational basis of 
community life. Despite the defense of despotism in Hobbes, his 
basis of community hfe has in it a recognition of the ultimate moral 
value of the individual The commumty perhaps springs less from a 
balance of liberty and authonty than from an integration of rights 
and order. Spinoza felt that by the mere fact of the existence of the 
community the significance of the individual will became greater, for 
the community relied finally on the rational consent of the human 
atom * 

The idealists derive the commumty from the mutuality of the good 
will; in T. H. Green the individual has nghts because his powers or 
capacities become moralized by this recognition of them as a part of 
the common mterest. The thing of importance is the community — 
the fraternity of the rational Some idealists, such as Bosanquet, 
find the general will, i e , the community, in the impossibility of 
conflict between the individual and his common self In such a 
synthesis the talk is of duties and not of rights; the individual becomes 
nothing, morally, as against the community But Green recognizes 
the organic relation of necessity between the community and rights. 
Even though the individual is moral only as a member of the com- 
munity, yet the basis of the community is rights, even as in the 
speculations of Naturrecht.^ Whatever the pohtical philosophy, it is 
agreed that “as Aristotle taught that fraternity formed the correlative 
of justice in the mamtenance of society, so St. Augustine taught that 

‘ Wright, op. cit , -p 6 By pennisBion of D Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc , publishers. See also John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, 
1927), p 149 

’ R A Duff, Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy (Glasgow, 1903), p. 393. 

* See Green, Works, Vol. II, pp. 331, 363, 364, 460; see Sec. A in general. 
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the existence of the cimtas terrena was only possible through the 
mutual good will 

Democratic Theory and the Conditions of Life. Democratic theory 
cannot remain static; while the histone deposit of doctrine cannot be 
forgotten, the objective needs of democratic society suggest other 
values. The central point of this argument is that the demands of a 
machine age are different from the preceding commercial and agri- 
cultural societies. The authority of objective circumstances speaks 
to democracies as it has spoken in the past, and no laudation of 
pubhc opinion as a freely operatmg force can ignore this successfully 
As Dewey has pomted out, democracy is not only a product of historic 
doctrines, but is the product of a multitude of consequences and 
changes that have been taking place in the modern world. There is 
no necessity, however, to surrender to a cruel determinism of economic 
or social institutions. During the course of tune such forces may be 
bent, but they must be accepted m the democratic philosophy of any 
period as conditioning rather than controlling factors. There is no 
choice but that of maintammg the existing modes of transportation 
and communication Even presuming the desirability of overthrowmg 
a given institution, the history of change shows that bursts of rebellious 
rage are pecuharly ineffective in dealing with the deposits of culture. 
Modern industrial society was not created by an act of will, though 
without will it would have been impossible. 

Insofar as the authority of conditions is recognized, democracy 
must be pragmatic; it must be interested in the multitude of conse- 
quences that together constitute a particular situation Pragmatism, 
on the other hand, insists on the intelligent treatment of facts rather 
than a blind surrender. It beheves m the effectiveness of human 
determination, but such determination must be gmded by conse- 
quences rather than by the authority of ngid and mapplicable dogmas 
or concepts. Concepts that embody social theory must be treated as 
experimental hypotheses rather than as immutable truths This 
means that the authority govermng democratic philosophy is funda- 
mentally the workability of the philosophy instead of a prion defenses 

* R H Murray, History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (New York, 
1926), p 40 A distinction may be made between the Catholic and the Protestant 
theories of democracy The Catholic theory centers the community on the liberty 
of the family or the group, while the Protestant theory is more inclined to empha- 
size the community directly without mtervening groups between the mdmdual 
and the state See G de Reynold, La dimocratie et la Suisse, 2d ed (Berne, 1929), 
pp Z19ff, 333 Also C J Friednch, editor, Politica melhodice digesta of Johannes 
Althusius (Cambridge, Mass , 1932), Introduction, for a discussion of the imphca- 
tions of Calvmism with regard to democracy 
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that have no direct bearing on immediate circumstances. While 
the philosophy of the genial Wilham James and the instrumentalism 
of John Dewey give a test of social truth in given circumstances, they 
do not assist when the problem of purpose and norms is considered. 
The value of pragmatism m democratic philosophy is primarily 
indicated by the fact that other absolute tests, such as historic concepts 
(e g , religious asceticism, which demes the value of the everyday 
gnst m the political mill), are rejected Insofar as pragmatism means 
the rejection of authoritarian standards of correct philosophy, and 
aside from the controlling force of objective circumstances, it is the 
birthright of public opinion. But pragmatism ceases to be of funda- 
mental value when the formulation of ends is concerned; it is of value 
in testing the apphcation of purposes 

Such is the fundamental challenge of Duguit's law of social soli- 
darity as the basis of pohtical society. We are a part of a solidarity 
or commumty of interest and purpose, and the only rational solution 
is to accept and foster solidanty. The democratic state becomes for 
him a public-service state, its raison d’Hre is the function it performs 
in the interests or needs of the solidarities who compose the state and 
the groups within it Insofar as circumstances cannot be evaded, it 
IS the duty of democratic thought to recognize them. Here is a diffi- 
cult lesson for democratic theory, which for so long has found its 
counters among the historic doctrmes of liberty, equality, and com- 
munity. Yet, if it IS to be efficient in dealing with the problems of 
the modern age of industrialization, there seems to be no other solu- 
tion. It would seem that the Christian standard of asceticism, with 
its contempt for the wails of the merchants of Babylon who saw their 
commerce destroyed, must give place to the account of ordmary and 
objective circumstances that pragmatism may be able to offer. 

Democratic Philosophy and Normative Thinking. As we pointed 
out above, pragmatism does not assist materially when we are dealing 
with the construction of standards or norms, the realization of which 
must be sought through the machmery of democratic government. 
Nor can we go to history with its doctrines of the ideal purposes of 
democracy Pragmatism has at least taught us that we must meet 
new situations as they arise and concede that they are new situations. 
The pragmatist does not like to admit the importance of normative 
thinking , Dewey tones it down to differences of “judgment ” But 
assuming that the all-comprehensive purpose of the democratic state 
IS the development of the individual personality and the release of 
capacities for the social good, the best intelligence of any state should 
be devoted in part to thinking that may open avenues to this end 
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It is not that the facts must be ignored, for they cannot be ignored, 
but that the facts or circumstances by themselves offer few clues as to 
what may be done over a period of time It is only the barest outlme 
that can be completely objective. If facts may be bent to purpose, 
they must be bent by the use of mtelligence Yet new thinking and 
new solutions are dangerous, since they are experimental. Measured 
experiment, with a careful sense of the consequences produced, should 
not be dangerous in a democracy that relies on intelligence and 
instructed judgments. 

Values produced by reflection, and it is difficult to see how they 
can be produced otherwise, are vague; they do not have the definiteness 
of an interpretation grounded squarely on factual situations. To say 
that this IS particularly true of democratic noimative thmking is to 
admit the nonexistence of supporting facts, other values that are an 
interpretation or defense of a particular factual situation become more 
specific and more readily apphcable m a pragmatic sense The 
pragmatist may question the sigmficance of any interpretation that 
IS outside the realm of practicable or workable experiment or existence, 
since pragmatism denies that, when a problem of truth is concerned, 
there can be a differentiation of theory and practice. Truth must 
be based on practice No doubt the more visionary interpretations 
of the ends of democracy must be rejected, or at least they must not 
be permitted to distort the outhnes of an immediate pioblem But 
this is a matter of degree Smee we cannot escape the formulation of 
ends in terms of value judgment, to say that an end is beyond immedi- 
ate realization is not per se a condemnation of that ideal. Normative 
thinking to be effective must pay attention to the immediate problem, 
and this again is the lesson of pragmatism The normative thmker 
must avoid the pitfall of the short-run interpretation which, by changes 
in circumstance, may prove entirely inadequate, he must propose 
interpretations that in the long run can be attained by an efficient 
and educated democracy. The development of education, which is 
undoubtedly necessary in a progressive democracy, and the increase 
m the number of instructed judgments participatmg in democratic 
governments must of necessity give greater scope to thinkmg in 
terms of values If the ends of democracy must be colored with 
pragmatism, especially where the means of democracy are considered, 
democratic thinking must go beyond a purely pragmatic stage The 
standard of morality embodied in each constitutional state is a matter 
of no small importance. 

The problems requinng philosophical treatment in a democracy 
include both the means and the ends of democracy But it is in the 
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development of means that pragmatism is of the greatest service. 
It IS probable that many of the histone devices of democratic govern- 
ment which are defended in part on a priori or dogmatic grounds are 
retained merely because of the histoncal deposit of prejudice. Since 
pragmatism demands that all concepts be tested in an experimental 
sense, on rational grounds it is probable that mere means, such as 
particular governmental institutions and theories about the function 
of the state held by different democracies, should be considered as 
means only; where defimte results are not produced by them, altera- 
tions should be proposed. If individualism is merely a means for 
attaming the development of the individual personality, then scientific 
method may be able to state with certainty whether such results come 
from it. This is particularly true in the postwar period where other 
theories of state function are being tested, for instance, in Russia 
with its advanced collectivism, in Italy and Germany where another 
form of collectivism is being tned, and in other governments where 
socialism of a more moderate type is supported. 

The problem of means shades imperceptibly but certainly into the 
problem of ends. If we say that the development of the individual 
is the only end of democracy, and if that development must be seen 
in terms of a vital community life, the normative standard is vague 
enough. The result is that modern thinking tends to regard all 
institutions as means only. A system of rights is a means to an end; 
a system of property rights ceases to be an end in itself, and the test 
of the value of private ownership of property is its effect on the general 
social welfare. The consequences of such an approach can be seen 
clearly in Laski’s treatment of the institution of private property. 
While he admits that there is nothing inherently wrong with the 
notion of pnvate property, and that in some ways it may be said to 
express in a genuine sense the individual personality, yet, regarding 
it as a means to broad democratic ends, he is impressed with its 
inadequacies. In fact, he is presenting the sociahsm of the British 
Labor Party when he says: 

The present system is inadequate from whatever angle it is regarded 
It is psychologically inadequate because, for most, by appealmg mainly to 
the emotion of fear, it inhibits the exercise of those qualities which would 
enable them to live a full life It is morally inadequate, m part because it 
confers rights upon those who have done nothmg to earn them, in part because, 
where such rights are related to effort, this in turn has no proportionate 
relevancy to social value. It makes part of the community parasitic upon the 
remainder, it deprives the rest of the opportumty to live ample lives. It is 
economically inadequate because it fails to distribute the wealth it creates so as 
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to offer the necessary conditions of health and security to those who hve by its 
processes. In the result, it has lost the allegiance of the vast majority of the 
people. Some regard it with hate, the majority regard it with indifference 
It no longer infuses the State with the idea of purpose through which alone a 
State can prosper.^ 

/To Laski, property is merely a social fact that is in process of evolution, 
and it is significant only in relation to a given period of history. Prag- 
matic as Laski is, he has not forgotten the necessity of normative 
thought, for he is interested in the relation of property as an institution 
to the rational ends of the democratic state. 

The welter of conflicting values is seen in the constantly aecelerat- 
' ing progress of social legislation ^ When modern American social 
legislation, sanctioned under the police power and under the delegated 
powers of the national government, is balanced against the histone 
tradition of individualism found in Western democracy (expressed in 
the fundamental ideas of natural nghts, liberty, and equality), the 
question arises whether the historic doctrines are not hopelessly out 
of touch with modern political and social demands, vv The real question 
I is whether the application of the historic deposit of democratic ideas 
is valid m the complex economic life of the present age, and whether 
such an application does not in fact defeat the ends of democracy. 
The rise of social legislation, which is fundamentally contrary to our 
histone ideas and which is leading in the direction of a moderate 
collectivism, seems to indicate that historic political democracy as an 
end IS giving way as a means before the rising wave of social democracy. 

Is Democracy Radical? By way of conclusion to the present dis- 
cussion, it may be noted that the fears of those who opposed the 
expansion of the suffrage durmg the nineteenth century have proved 
unfounded for the most part. The conservatives of the 1820’s who 
saw ruin and dissolution following the footsteps of Jacksonian democ- 
racy were singularly inaccurate in their prophetic insight. The 
propertyless masses have not risen in revolt against the conservative 
integration of society. Furthermore, they have shown themselves 
remarkably indifferent to proposals of social reform. American 
labor and, to a certain extent, British labor, growing powerful and 
able to move the state to their interests, have become more careful in 
the advocacy of paternalistic legislation, and the indifferent masses 
have not attempted seriously either to formulate or to demand more 

'Op cii , p. 216 By permission of the Yale University Press 

’ See C W Pipkm, Social Politics and Modem Democracy, 2 vols. (New York, 
1931); L L Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism (New York, 1929); F. E. Haynes, 
Social PdtUics in the United Stales (Boston, 1924). 
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advanced social principles ^ The masses, and incidentally public 
opinion, have been able to support all forms of government and nearly 
every form of exploitation. The aristocrats of England during the 
mneteenth century developed the principles of humanitarian legislation 
which have become the charactenstic of progressive democracy. 
The establishment of effective contacts between opinion and govern- 
ment has not opened the way to destructive and venturesome changes 
in the social structure. Moreover, the masses of democratic citizens 
have shown themselves particularly susceptible of influence by well- 
organized propaganda. '^The fear of insecurity has been the bulwark 
of conservatism, and it will continue to be.'^ The present social and 
economic order of Western democracies is secure so long as the average 
man has something of a chance. The effect on public opinion of the 
long and distressing unemployment of the postwar period remains to 
be seen. Having known better times, it is probable that the average 
individual will not readily accept the harder grind in mamtaming 
himself With reasonable prosperity, the ordinary individual is 
willing to see in the moderately conservative democracy a chance for 
the good life on a limited income 
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Chapter X 


THE NATURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Power through ideas is the specifically human power, and power through 
ideas can be had only on condition of makmg these ideas the property and 
servants of the community and the race. — W. E Hockmg *• 

The Concepts of Public Opinion.^ Those writers who have pub- 
lished books devoted exclusively to the subject of public opinion are 
all comparatively late students of the social process. Public opinion 
must, in the nature of the case, be as old as governments, but it has 
been studied as a distinct and separate subject only in recent years, 
and particularly since the nse of psychology and political democracy 
Psychology has drawn attention to the working of the mind, without, 
at the same time, emphasizing the content of human thought, and 
democracy has made mass opinion a genuine force in political life 
But throughout the discussion of public opimon there has been a 
startling divergence or lack of clear-cut views on the definition of 
public and opinion. Some writers have almost been willing to concede 
that defimng public opinion is defimng the indefinable. 

It may be unduly optimistic to attempt the statement of what may 
be injected into some of the concepts that make up the total notion of 
public opinion. Any suggestions made in this chapter must be 
regarded as tentative rather than definitive, for what any student of 
politics should desire is an understanding of the real forces at work 
in the state rather than a body of concepts distinguished for their 
self-consistency. In the process of community life there is a constant 
flowing of the individual will to his neighbor’s will, and in the desire 
to stabilize the things common to wills we have one of the most basic 
psychological foundations of political society. While John of Salis- 
bury used the term “public opinion” in 1159, it is clear that emphasis 
on either public or opinion is a comparatively late development in the 

^ Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and Right (New Haven, 1926), p 96 
By permission of the Yale Umversity Press 

’See the paper by the author “Concepts of Public Opinion,” The American 
Political Science Review, XXVII (1933), 371 ^ , for a more thoroughly documented 
examination of the problems raised in this chapter This chapter is reprmted with 
modifications by permission of The American Political Science Review, 
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history of the state. ^ Pubhc order, as Dean Pound has observed, is 
the first interest of primitive law and government. Public order in a 
primitive community is regarded as objective with respect to opinion, 
for it is not admitted that a man’s opinion concerning what is can 
have any value. Pubhc opinion attains significance when, in later 
state development, individual and group opimons are taken as meas- 
ures of value in the determination of certain aspects of public policy 
But this acceptance of opinion goes hand in hand with the modern 
development of political participation. If public opinion is to be 
accepted finally as a political force, we must believe that opinion has 
value in itself. A pragmatic or utihtarian test of public pohey is, 
therefore, a part of the theory of public opmion. 

The Nature of the Public It is much easier to come to some 
agreement as to the characteristics of opinion than it is to agree on the 
nature of the pubhc. Many students of public opinion have been 
willmg to abandon the notion of both opinion and public, but an 
even greater number have been wilhng to give up in the face of diffi- 
culties the definition of “pubhc” The word “public” is simply 
descriptive of opinion, and it should indicate a given kind or area of 
opinion; it means that pubhc opinion is not any opinion. But it is 
difficult to reach satisfactory conclusions as to just what is implied 
by the word. Two broad solutions may be observed. One tendency 
IS to identify public with political and legal considerations, and the 
other is to say that pubhc connotes the social nature of opinion 
Those who say that pubhc is a pohtical or legal term are inclined to 
believe that all opmion that relates to government or the state may be 
public opinion, while the other group insists that public opinion is 
only a certain part of the opinion that is related to the state. The 
former is a public-law theory of the pubhc and the latter is a socio- 
logical concept.^ 

Two sigmficant concepts of the public have been presented by A. L 
Lowell and Walter Lippmann. Lowell believes the pubhc to be those 
who are willing to abide by the decision of the majority. He discusses 
the conditions necessary to the existence of the public, the most impor- 
tant being a certain basic homogeneity of view and the treatment of 
questions where decision by pohtical action is possible. Lippmann 
agrees with Lowell to the extent that the essential problem of the 

* The Statesman’s Book of John of Sahshury, tr and ed by John Dickinson, 
(New York, 1927), pp xxii, 39, 130 

’The term “people” should be distinguished from “pubhc ” “People” is a 
political and governmental concept as is “pubhc,” but it implies primarily, it 
would seem, the idea of allegiance 
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public IS participation, but he argues the ineffectiveness of the masses in 
dealing with the “unseen environment,” and proposes, accordingly, a 
set of canons concerning the activity of the public. A public consists 
of those who are spectators, who are not judges of the merits of a 
question, and who are interested chiefly in making certain rules of the 
game and in holding to those rules parties in a dispute.^ 

However, a number of views as to the nature of the public may be 
held The public may be defined as those who can influence the 
conduct of government. Such a ^ew resolves ultimately into a 
study of the formation of government pohcy, and it does, indeed, 
consider the problem of participation from a reahstic point of view. 
This notion hovers between pubhc and opinion; it may be a statement 
of the process of politics but it can hardly be a statement of the nature 
of the public in universal terms It is a concept dealing with the 
expression of opimon rather than with the nature of the public. On 
the other hand, it has been suggested that the pubhc consists of those 
upon whom the incidence of governmental action falls It is striking 
that the element of participation is ehminated from this defimtion, 
and because of this fact it is scarcely acceptable in a democratic 
state ^ A statement which contams by implication this feature, 
but which is in fact narrower, is that the public is a body of persons 
owing allowance to the state, or perhaps the citizens of a state, or 
those who have a legal duty of obedience.® There is certainly some 
value in this idea, though it would be dififlcult to associate such a 
public with opinion so as to derive the modern notion of pubhc opinion. 
It is hardly necessary here to discuss the sense in which a newspaper- 
man refers to the public in relation to the press — the public here 
consists of those who are willing to pay attention to the news Such a 
view has, however, more bearing on opimon, especially its formation, 
than on the concept of the public. 

* See A L Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (New York, 1913); 
Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public (New York. 1925) Lowell’s idea that the 
people may have vahd opinions as to how a problem may be settled is developed 
into a major thesis by Lippmann 

“John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, 1927). Dewey is 
reaUy developing a thesis on the nature of the state. In his use of the term, the 
public, when organized, is the state. The burden of his argument applies, more- 
over, to the consequences of nongovernmental behavior rather than to the mcidence 
of governmental action 

* James Bryce, Modem Democracies (New York, 1921), Vol I, p. 430 “The 
public opimon of a people is the expression (as applied to pohtics) of the intelh- 
gence, taste, the temper and moral feelmgs of the individual cilieens," Itabcs are 
added 
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Sociological speculation makes the word “pubhc" virtually 
synonymous with group, for in this approach public opinion is group 
opinion. Public opinion must be regarded from the standpoint 
of collective action; it is a whole series of reactions involved in collective 
deliberation; it is a form of group thinking. Social opinion may be 
distinguished from group opimon.^ The former consists in the tradi- 
tional views of groups; group coherence based on other than con- 
temporary problems does not constitute a public “In short,” as 
Clark expresses it, “when current events rather than arbitrary stand- 
ards became the controlling factor in directing activities, and when 
interests began to be orgamzed functionally rather than traditionally, 
the public was born ” Interest groups thus become pubhcs with 
reference to special undertakings or to the fields concerned. Clark 
t hinks that the general public acts more in hne with social than with 
public opinion - In this point of view, the pubhc is simply descriptive 
of the group aspects of opinion, the importance of which no one 
denies The rejection of the sociological interpretation implies simply 
that the group aspects of opmion are regarded as a phase of the 
problem of opinion rather than of the public, and the idea of the pubhc 
is thereby left to take care of a number of political and legal problems 
that the sociological interpretation does not touch. 

On the contrary, it may be suggested that when we consider the 
public we must begin with the state, and in all states there is some 
scheme of political participation, the logical starting point for our 
investigation. For an absolute government, as pictured by Thomas 
Hobbes in his Leviathan, the interpretation of the pubhc offers no 
problems. It consists of all those who are subject to the rulership 
of one absolute monarch or oligarchy by virtue of their participation 
in one decision, the social contract, ie , to be so legally obligated. 
Such a limited participation is envisaged by John Locke in his Two 
Treatises of Civil Government, though further participation for the 
protection of individual natural rights is retained eventually by the 
right of revolution. Hobbes and Locke have, therefore, little difficulty 
with the notion of the public, as indeed a strict adherence to the social- 
contract theory of on^nal participation would indicate. However 
vaguely outlined, any representative institutions, as admitted by Locke, 

The social opinion, of a country may be the most important single fact about 
its culture. Fmally, a cultural level is an opimon level 

’ See Carroll D Clark, “The Concept of the Pubhc,” The Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, XIII (1933), 311-321, and hterature cited This view is per- 
haps not unhke that of Lippmann in his Public Optnum (New York, 1022), where 
he speaks of the public and publics 
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present the ultimate diflBculty of the public. Such an admission is a 
prophecy of the modern democratic problem of participation in 
government. 

Active participation was made an attribute of citizenship by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau in the Contrat social of 1762, and majority will was 
made in most cases a test of the general will. It may be seen that 
Rousseau and Lowell, aside from the metaphysical conception of the 
general will in the former, are rather close together in their views 
as to the nature of the public An mdividual not willing to be bound 
by the general will is a political outcast, i e , he is not a member of the 
public But the general criticism of the idea of the general will, 
which came to imply the eternal rightness of decision by the govern- 
ment, has robbed it of its hold on man’s imagination If there is such 
a thing as a general will, it might be taken as the objective evidence 
of the existence of a public that is organically coherent It is not 
necessary, on the other hand, to msist that those who participate 
in government shall be homogeneous m their views in order that the 
public may exist 

Participation becomes a dominant problem by virtue merely of 
the organization of political society. Forms of government have been 
defined in terms of participation from Aristotle to the present, though 
the general agreement in modem liberal states that stabihty comes 
chiefly from well-recognized means of participation has devitalized 
the principles of governmental classification. Nothing is so inherent 
in democracy as participation, and this gives the surest ground for a 
definition of the public In defining the public as those persons 
who have the right of participation, we have reached, perhaps, a 
reasonable interpretation Such a idew leaves the problems of the 
formation and expression of opimon in psychological terms to the 
further discussion of the nature of opinion itself The legal character 
of political organization is not obscured by psychological or sociological 
distinctions, and the problem of groups is considered as an aspect of 
opinion rather than of the public. 

But even if we assume an essential validity in the idea of participa- 
tion as a test of the public, this does not mean that the substance of 
participation is fixed and unchangmg. Many of the histone reforms 
in government have been attempts to reorganize the prevailing system 
of participation. In modern times new ways of making participation 
effective have been developing, especially by organized and conflicting 
groups or interests. In some cases these means have as yet an uncer- 
tain legal position in relation to the public Participation is likewise 
being realized in other ways than by the ballot, and the stabihzation 
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of such means of expression alters the hmits of partieipation. But 
participation as an essential notion remains; it is the basis of action 
that relies on the will of the individual. Nor does the inactivity of 
those having the right of participation invahdate the concept, this 
may signify merely that older devices, such as the vote and the 
political party, are becoming less effective. It may also be true that 
disobedience to laws is a form of negative participation in political 
life. 

At this point one may ask if there is such a thmg as an international 
public, smce the term “international public opinion” is coming into 
general use. Obviously, under the present state system of the family 
of nations there is no world pubhc, t e , there is no general system of 
individual or group participation in the determination of mternational 
policy. At best such participation is indirect. It is possible to 
regard mternational public opinion, however, as the total or summation 
of the opimon of various pubhcs But if we assume that the League 
system is the beginning of a world state or universal federation of 
political units, it may be granted that there is an adumbration of the 
world public. Such a public would, of course, be rudimentary, since 
the League scheme of participation is that of governments for the most 
part, though m the International Labor Organization a type of group 
or functional representation similar to that of the national state is 
provided. Thus it may be said that, when representatives of trade 
umons and employers’ organizations appear m the International Labor 
Conference, we have the suggestion of an international public, though 
it is in no sense so fully developed as in the particular state. The 
demand that peoples rather than governments constitute the repre- 
sentation m the League organization looks toward the establishment of 
a genuine international public. On the other hand, one should make a 
distinction between international pubhc opinion and public opmion 
on mternational affairs. The latter we certainly have ; the former may 
be established in the future. 

The Nature of Optmon. If man acts only by cause and effect 
and if he has no freedom to choose between two or more possible lines 
of conduct, there can be no value m considermg public opmion as 
a force, for the forces that are important are behind opinion. If 
there is ever so little ability in human bemgs to deliberate and choose, 
opinion becomes important to the extent of this freedom. As far as 
practical politics is concerned, experience seems to indicate a power 
of choice. To think of opmion in a vital sense, we think of dehberative 
freedom in man and not of man as completely controlled by external 
or psychological forces or innate ideas. The state must deal with 
wills in order to satisfy them, and, concretely, the will to power or 
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self-satisfaction through ideas is merely another name for a public 
opuuun that involves the freedom of deliberation and choice.* 

Opinion may be thought of as an idea or ideas that have a certain 
amount of force, since the ideas determine choice as between contrary 
or dissimilar views. Yet ideas as forces exist in a world which imposes 
conditions and which limits thereby the real freedom of choice. The 
real or the natural must, therefore, be balanced agamst the ideas 
of men and the force these ideas may exert. From a dynamic view- 
point, we must admit that pubhe opinion constitutes a movement of 
ideas toward rules, regulations, and legislation, perhaps even toward 
custom In Lochner v New York Mr. Justice Holmes remarked that 
every opinion tends to become a law ^ Holmes’s view is similar to 
that of the French positivist, Alfred Fouillde, who insisted that every 
idea tends toward realization by virtue of the fact that it is conceived.’ 
The idea of freedom in opimon involves the contradictions that other 
notions of freedom evoke Liberty is relative to something else, and 
it would be absurd to assume the existence of a complete freedom of 
opinion or the all-powerful character of ideas as forces. Still, it may 
be that reason, where it exists, is as real a force in life as any other, 
and perhaps we may assume that there is a system of determinism or 
conditioning laws in the action of the mind just as there is in material 
interest, geography, race, or other forces If we can conceive of an 
ideal freedom, a freedom that man as an intelligent being may will for 
the universe, may we not assume that this ideal freedom finds expres- 
sion in the existence of opinion? In any case, the mere fact that such a 
freedom can be conceived, or is conceived, is directive to a degree in 
human conduct. 

It IS too often assumed by deterministic thinkers that human 
history has been enacted without the directive aid of individual 
opinion Deternunistic ideas may be true for those who explain a 
culture in terms of geography or race or for those who think in terms 
of the unfolding oversoul which must, if it exists, finally dommate 
the individual mind The individual opinion becomes a denvative 
and not an original force when such views are held. Perhaps it is 
not too much to assert that in any event practical freedom as we know 
it by our own experience is compatible with science. This means 
that the laws of human action are different from those that affect 
sticks and stones, and that in human relations the same laws of eausa- 
tion do not prevail as in the inorganic world. It is the deeper fallacy 

‘ W E Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), pp. 316, 404 

» 198 U S 45 (1905) 

’ See “Synthesis of Idealism and Naturalism,” Modem French Legal PhUoaophy 
(Boston, 1916), passim 
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of the scientific method to assume that a knowledge of how things take 
place in the subrational world explains how they occur in the human. 
To the extent that man lives by norms, he docs not live by the laws 
of physics.^ Every idea requires for its fulfillment a means of realiza- 
tion, and it is certainly true that the means of attainment are unequal 
under given social, historical, and material conditions. We shall see 
shortly that we may assume the existence of objective factors in 
relation to opinion, and that the realization of ideas as forces must 
take place within the pragmatic limits of these conditions The 
existence of self-legislating opinion is one thing, and the channels of 
realization are clearly another 

When we consider the various theories of truth, it is striking how 
infrequently the mdividual opimon is given value The supposed 
creative energy of the mind is reduced to a passive and thankful 
acceptance of the world as it should be ^ Moral theology within 
its field leaves nothing of an essential character to public opinion; 
philosophical and other idealisms often stress the incompetence of the 
laity; and naturalism places truth beyond any vital function of indi- 
vidual perception, or, as in romantic naturalism, truth is something 
less than reason. Even with the great leaders of the liberal movement 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries toward a free opinion, 
something of the same tendency may be observed. Perhaps Milton, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln best illustrate this proclivity. With Cicero 
they agree that “the people, although ignorant, yet are capable of 
appreciating the truth, and yield to it readily when it is presented 
to them by a man whom they esteem worthy of their confidence.”’ 
If we begin with will and consciousness, as does Dugmt, we must 
inquire likewise as to the relation of this will and consciousness to the 
objective” facts of social solidarity.^ Will and the content of 
consciousness for Duguit have no real contribution to make to truth. 
Truth is social solidarity, and the duty of opinion is to recognize and 
foster it. But whatever our theory as to the nature of truth may be, 
we can rest in part on the fact that individuals do have opinions and 
that these opinions are significant m human relations. 


The formation of habits of thought may be observed historically, 
and, within limits also, the revision of previous and customary points 
‘ Hans Kelsen, Allgemeine Staatalehre (Berlin, 1925), pp 12-13 
* See Paul Vmogradofl, Outlines of Historical Junsprudence (Oxford, 1920), 
Vol I, p 37 


» Cited by Niccolo Machiavelli, Historical, Political and Diplomatic Writings 
Discourses, tr by C B Detmold (Boston, 1882), Vol II, p 106 

*L6on Duguit, “Theory of Objective Law Anterior to the State,” Modem 
French Legal Philosophy (Boston, 1916), pp 267, 272, 294 
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of view. Custom is an evidence of opinion, and particularly so when 
manners of thinking are organized by means of social institutions 
Each man shows at least a partial systematization in points of view, 
in which, proceeding from perceptions, we may observe feelings and 
then feelings associated with a certain amount of rationalization may 
be called sentiments But sentiments are stabihzed into pattern 
reaction types that may be called mental attitudes. Attitudes are the 
organizations of feelings and sentiments into consistent groups. It 
should be observed that in this discussion opinions do not become 
public by their content or because of the way in which a person reaches 
them; opinions are public because they are de re pubhca, because they 
involve the existence of the commonwealth. 

Lippmann has preferred the word “stereotype” to explain the 
consistency of public reaction, but he stresses the visual aspect of 
opinion almost to the exclusion of evaluations, and this, combined with 
his failure to appreciate adequately the stability of opinion, robs the 
term of its analytical value. It is doubtful, in any case, if such a 
term, borrowed by Lippmann from a field of art in which visualization 
is significant, can be stretched to cover the needs of political science. 
He does use at times, however, the term “attitude,” but he wavers 
between the idea of opinion as formed m a short time and opinion as a 
relatively permanent force The cIicM is undoubtedly valuable in 
the discussion of casual opinion which is formed primarily to meet 
an issue, but it is defective in treating the deeper and more permanent 
strata of the public mind where conviction is primary and where the 
visual element is only an incident of application ^ 

With mental attitudes as a starting point, we reach the problem 
of the formation of opinion As a generahzation it may be said that 
the broader and more fundamental opinions are slowly matured and 
are relatively permanent when formed; it is only in cases in which 
individuals accept no immediate interest that opinion can be formed 
m a short time * But it should be noted that casual opinion is formed 
in harmony, for the most part, with the more slowly developed mental 

' See Lippmann, Public Opinion, pp 81 ff Another way of approaching this 
question is to emphasize the use of symbolism and formalism m social institutions, 
such as the law. Conceptual symbolism has taken the place of the earlier use of 
magic and other devices Concepts may guide the individual opinion by a sym- 
boho or formalistic force 

* In German Alliance Insurance Company i; Lewis, 233 U S 389 (1914), Mr 
Justice Holmes said “The universal sense of a people cannot be accidental; its 
persistence saves it from the charge of unconscious impulse . " In Plessy v 
Ferguson, 163 U S 537 (1896), Mr Justice Brown said in part: “The argument 
also assumes that social prejudices may be overcome by legislation ” 
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attitudes or permanent opmions. The social heritage is clearly the 
most important single factor in the formation of opimon, and a definite 
understanding of it will ordinarily give a certain degree of accuracy 
in prediction as to the nature of individual opimon. The literature 
on public opinion has neglected this aspect of the question in its 
hurry to observe surface flurries. Needless to say, the social heritage 
IS composed of ideas and values as well as material equipment. 

Evolution in culture may be sharpened by certain types of changes, 
and Ogbum has demonstrated a lag in ideational development * 
However, it is possible to see values as fixed but with a changing 
application as material culture alters. It may be doubted whether 
material culture gives more than the vaguest outhne of the changes 
in social ethics that should accompany the advance of material 
culture. It is too early to say what effect the rapid technological 
changes of the present will have upon the content of thinking, and we 
cannot say what effect, if any, the histone ideas of Western civilization 
will have on the technological revolution of the contemporary world 
It must be true, certainly, that technology can destroy ideas only by 
indirection and over a considerable period of time. It is likewise to 
be suggested that the changes m ideas that should occur as a result 
of these developments cannot be determined by a simple study of 
technology itself. To do so would be merely to clothe a social sub- 
jectivism with the mantle of the engineer Social judgments must 
arise from the original social matenal that is man in relation to man. 

It has been the fault of individuahsm not to emphasize the conjoint 
behavior of individuals. Natural-rights theory withdrew the single 
person from preexisting associations, and so did economic individual- 
ism. Natural law in economics and natural rights in the state have 
been assimilated, and neither has tended to view man in realistic 
association with his fellows. An exaggerated rationalism may also 
fail to look beyond the individual mind. While a theory of public 
opinion must start with the mdividual will, it cannot remain there, 
for the meaning of that will m its efforts to deal with the world can 
be understood only in connection with other wills and the impact of 
environmental conditions. This environmental effect is produced, 
to be sure, by the mechanics of contacts, primary and secondary, but 
more fundamental is the significance of associational life which those 
contacts impart to the individual Attitudes are the product of life 
m society whether we think of them as favoring or opposing a given 
order If opimons are generated in associated life, they can best be 

* W. F. Ogbum, Social Change tnlh Respect to Culture and Original Nature 
(New York, 1922). 
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expressed at times through group acti\'ity. But unless we assume 
bome theorj’ of the state as a moral or a real person, we must continue 
to deal ■with the individual, though if we are to understand him we 
cannot forget life in association with others.^ 

From the standpoint of fundamental notions, we do not need to 
enter here into a discussion of the crowd or the mob or the group 
mind. Two great histoncal theses stand opposed. The one insists, 
as Aristotle, that man in the crowd has a better judgment than 
man in isolation; the other urges that man in the mass becomes a 
prey to all the baser emotions and mstincts, and that his judgment is 
verj' bad, if it does not in fact cease to exist The latter new has 
been presented by modem social psj’chologists and the critics of 
democracy.* All interpretations \m11 admit, of course, that effective 
human opimon must be shared and must result in jomt action There 
is hkewise a level of calm and collective deliberation that groups may 
experience which all the students of the social process recogmze It 
may be readily suggested, for mstance, that an individual walking 
on the crowded street of a metropohtan area can be more isolated 
and less subject to the mfluence of the ideas of those around him than 
a man living in a rural community or workmg in the field. The more 
people assemble in the same area without a psychological organization, 
the less, it would seem, they fall victims to the unreasomng effect of 
crowd emotion. Individual wish and will have more mfluence upon 
life in the city than upon life in the country, where life is more depend- 
ent on the fortuitous circumstances of the natural cycle. There is, 
because of this, a greater degree of fanatical behef in the country than 
in the urban area.* 

We recognize today the need of experts and technicians in finding a 
basis of action. If we dev'elop means of getting at what ma}"^ be spoken 
of as relative truth, opinion will be left as the ruler of a functionless 
kingdom. If opinion may only support, and if it has no right to resist, 

1 See John Dewey, op. ez< , R E Park and E W Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1921), pp 280-287 Cf the discussion of Giddings’s 
views by Clyde L King, “Pubhc Opinion as Viewed by Eminent Political Theor- 
ists,” University Lectures, 1915-1916 (Umversity of Pennsylvama, 1916). Vol 
III, p 442. 

’MM Willey, “Some Recent Critics and Exponents of the Theory of Democ- 
racy," in Memam, Barnes, and others, Political Theories, Recent Times (New York, 
1924), Ch II; C. E Gehlke, “Social Psychology and Political Theory,” ibid, 
Ch X. See also the literature cited in both instances 

’ F Tonnies, Kntik der Offenthchen Meinung (Berlin, 1922), p. 29. See Clyde 
L King, “Public Opinion m Government,” mtroduction to W. B. Graves, ReadinQS 
in Public Opinion (New York, 1928). 
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the experts, the value of democracy is clearly in question. If the 
technique of finding and acting on facts is to be restricted to assessors 
and specialists, popular government, except as a means of obtaining 
obedience from the masses, may well be only one short phase in the 
history of politics. There is some evidence to show that those dealing 
with the problem of keeping economic life functiomng efficiently, or 
at all, have a steadily dimimshmg confidence in the mass of the 
people. This antagonism is shown by the concerted efforts to control 
casual opinion which, though expensive, have been relatively effective 
A thoroughly integrated economic society cannot tolerate too much 
effective heterodoxy in opinion, homogeneity on certain matters of 
opinion is a condition of its existence.^ 

The difficulty of arriving at tentative conclusions regarding opinion 
as a concept of pohlical science has been increased by a series of dis- 
tinctions that serve no real purpose Public opinion, says King, is 
not mob action, public indignation, public sentiment, popular impres- 
sion, preponderant opinion, general opinion, or public judgment. 
With this careful refinement completed, public opinion remains as a 
“social judgment reached upon a question of general or civic import 
after conscious, rational public discussion “ Public opmion is, in 
this view, essentially what may be called casual as against permanent 
opinion, though he quotes with approval the idea of Ellwood that 
public opmion is a force back of all regulative institutions; this obvi- 
ously involves the preservative rather than the generative aspect of 
opinion. 

Mob action is rejected because it carries old standards, while public 
opinion creates new ones But obviously the maintenance of stand- 
ards when once formed cannot be clearly excluded from the action of 
opmion. It IS not clear why pubhc indignation should not be con- 
sidered at least a manifestation of stable opinion, or why public senti- 
ment cannot include rational thought as well as feeling It is not clear 
that popular impressions, which he says are unthinkmg reactions 
caused by suggestion and imitation, are always shallow, transient, 
and fickle. A preponderant opmion is artificially defined as a majority 
judgment without discussion and in accordance with mental attitudes 
and habits; but there is no logical reason why such a decision can never 
be as rational as one derived by discussion, and there is certainly no 
objective criterion of the discussion necessary to convert preponderant 
opinion into public opinion. A general opinion, according to Kmg, 

* See G E G Catlm, The Science and Method of Politics (New York, 1927), 
p. 96; John Dickinson, “Democratic Realities and Democratic Dogma,” The 
American Political Science Renew, XXIV (1930), 305 
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involves a fatal unanimity, and is wanting in recent discussion and 
criticism Yet why should not this be public opinion? Public 
judgment is merely less mature than public opinion and perhaps 
more calm.^ 

Plainly these distinctions are subjective and they make it almost 
impossible to determine what Lowell would call “ real " opimon. They 
are qualitative judgments on the panorama of social conflict and 
human wills m action. We need start only with will and its content 
or wish; we need only say that public opimon is the content, in terms 
of valuation and attitude, of the wills of those persons who compose 
the public To one the opinion that seems predominant may be good, 
to another it may be bad; to one it is informed and to another it is 
uninstructed We must recognize that the study of true ideas is not 
always the study of actual social forces; propaganda does not have 
increasing righteousness as its effectiveness increases. On the other 
hand, the formation of opimon and the judgment of its content are 
not static or universal problems, they are to be faced in different ways 
dependmg on the character of civilization and a moving world of 
struggle and stnfe. 

Opinion, the Public, and the Government It is the theory of political 
democracy that, having begun with opinion, we ascend to the pubhc 
and from the public to the government, which, within its means, has 
the duty of realizing public opimon As a matter of abstract logic, 
it i,s of primary importance to show that, in a democracy, the member 
of the public has a right to his opinion, and that the expression of 
this opinion when effective is a criterion of pubhc policy. It is quite 
conceivable, naturally, that a broad public opinion may be created 
for no other purpose than to encourage a willing obedience to the 
propaganda of the government The one-party technique of modern 
dictatorships comes very close to this notion since, as a general prin- 
ciple, the opposition parties are excluded from any share in elections. 
Here there is a relationship between opinion and the public and 
between the public and the government, but whatever may be said 
about it, it is not a democratic one. It is, perhaps, less destructive 
of opinion than an alteration of the usual idea of the public. From 
the standpoint of the opposition, participation is a fruitless gesture, 
as might be shown by the German election in November, 1933, after 
Germany's withdrawal from the League. The relation of opinion 
and public to the government is not, however, so theoretical as it is 
practical. The effectiveness of the public and of opinion is hmited in 
various ways, as we shall soon see; it differs likewise with the form of 

* King, op cU , passim. 
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government, especially with the peculiar combination of oligarchy 
and participation found in the modern dictatorial system. 

Our interest here must center upon the assumption of a broad 
public theoretically expressing freely afreelyformed opinion. Wemust 
recognize first that the public is supposed to be the controlling agency 
of the government, and that the administration or the legislative 
authority is in reality carrying out the formally declared majority 
will of the active public For democratic purposes we must assume 
in the second place that the system of participation is efiScient This 
leaves the theoretical question of the true functions of opinion in a 
democracy; it takes us back to the statement made earlier that public 
opinion in a democratic sense reqmres a pragmatic or utilitarian 
foundation of public policy 

If we assume that the public consists of those who have the right 
of participation in government, the function of such a concept is 
ultimately to designate the area or body of opinion that will be given 
weight by a democratic political organization The political aspects 
of opimon arise logically, therefore, from the primary concept of the 
public But if other definitions of the public are accepted, the 
relation between opinion and the public becomes more complex 
To say, for instance, that the public consists of those who are interested 
in the rules of the game and who are not parties to a controversy is 
really a statement of limitation on the function of opinion To say, 
for instance, that the public consists of those who are willing to abide 
by the decision of the majonty makes opinion itself the test of mem- 
bership in the public, at least logically, so that public and opinion are 
not really separable concepts as Lowell would have them If we say 
the public consists of those upon whom the incidence of governmental 
action falls, the emphasis is not on opinion at all, and there is no need 
of a statement of relation between the two ideas. 

It may be assumed that there should be no relation between 
opinion, the public, and the government — that true opinions come 
from God, natural law, or the right use of the reason by the elect 
Authoritarian theones would limit or destroy the relation at the source, 
but demand of necessity that certain true opmions be held For 
instance, in a theocracy there would be no room for functioning 
opinion on issues of significance because true opinions would be found 
in the flamenic code at the base of pubhc and private institutional 
life ‘ Modern democratic theory developed first in connection with 
the authoritarian view. It was first asserted that men have rights, 

* See J A Ryan and M F X Millar, The State and the Church (New York, 
1922) 
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religious and political, which governments must respect, and it was 
imder this belief that the disfranchised masses insisted upon and 
finally won the Western code of civil and political lights. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth and the begiiiiung of this century the 
authoritarian basis of democracy was weakened. Democrac3' has 
become pragmatic and fle.vible m its method of determining right 
conduct in government What the people want is presumed to be the 
standard of right in social relations. Those who believe in democracy 
must also assume that it is possible for this freedom, which in turn 
is compatible with science, to contain the elements of a rational judg- 
ment, or at least a good judgment In theoi^' modern democracj'' 
demands a close conformity between opimon and government, which 
IS to be attamed through the legal concept of the public The public 
is merely the lever of social mechames, as Ihermg would say, for the 
reahzation of the force of opimon in government The public wuth 
its related opinion becomes a factor in political control; and the 
functioning total concept of public opinion emerges. 

The Limited Effectiveness of Public Opimon. It is only when there 
IS a definite theory of a close relation between actual opimon and the 
public that the study of public opinion is fundamental in politics 
Democracy makes the assumption that opinion, which is subjective 
in itseK, has some validity, especially as it approaches unamniity,^ 
a further assumption is made that democratic control of government is, 
therefore, the best ethical foundation of the political commumty. 

Any theory of opinion as such, without reference to a standard 
existmg above it, must be in essence pragmatic. The development of 
faith in public opinion has coincided generally with an abandonment 
of authoritanan notions with reference to the state, social structure, 
and orthodox beliefs. So long as a theological or natural-law bias is 
prevalently held, the function of opinion is limited Virtue, not 
opinion, said William Penn, is the cement of society.- John of 
Salisbury declared in his day: “Vain is the authority of all law except 
it bear the image of the divine law^, and useless is the decree of the 
Prmce unless it be conformable to the discipline of the Church.”’ 
In the political dicta of St Paul or John Locke there is httle scope for 
pubhc opinion. The “general mterpretation” of the admonition of 
St. Paul that men should be obedient to the powers that be has, how- 

1 Hockmg, op ad 384 

’ G P Gooch, Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (London, 
1914^1915), p 226 

’ R L Poole, lUuatralions of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning, 
2d ed (New York, 1920), p. 206 
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ever, made for the play of opinion, since Christian writers have 
admitted that obedience as commanded in the New Testament does 
not prevent a commimity from determining its form of government.* 
A similar result has been secured by the modern tendency to discredit 
the theory of natural law as a controllmg force in politics. In other 
words, the state is being thrust from the domain of absolute ethics and 
it must wander in a world of relative values; democratic theory holds 
that its highest duty is to be responsive to the effective opinions of 
the public. Perhaps the rise of the modern theory of public opinion 
is a tacit admission that the search for truth m terms of the political 
absolute has been a failure. 

Yet it may be urged that the great principles of the superior moral 
law have always given expression to the prevailing attitudes of the 
people. Natural law and theological points of view have been effec- 
tive against the people when the right of effective participation 
was limited and when the interpretation of moral principles was an 
ohgarchical rather than a semidemocratic function as it is today 
Such ideas as due process of law, reasonableness, and natural law 
receive their content continually from pubhc opimon. Pubhc opimon 
is that aspect of the social process which consists of an endless pouring 
of new wine into old bottles * 

The discussion above has indicated that philosophical evaluations, 
when held by a dominant force in a community, do in fact limit the 
functiomng of opinion, and especially is this true when the evaluations 
are advanced as part of a long-estabhshed human culture. There are 
suggestions of this situation m the technique of dictatorship as shown 
in certain of the European countries. In these countries the govern- 
ment has been able to control the formation of opinion by government 
propaganda m which the ordinary reactions of discussion are absent, 
the dommating attitudes of the ohgarchy of Russia, for instance, are 
those of the masses, but the attitudes in themselves are relatively 
objective with regard to the action of the individual. There are other 
ways of viewing objective factors in the notion of pubhc opinion 
Social institutions in most cases are limitations on the sweep of 
opinion. The traditional legal materials, devoted to the cause of 
maintaimng things as they are, have in the hands of the judges directed 
the development of civilization, often without regard to public opinion. 
As Professor Gatlin has remarked; “Law, then, does not depend solely 

*See Romans 13; 1-7, John A. Ryan, CaUiohc Doctrine on the Sight of Self- 
government (New York, 1920) 

* J. C H. Wu, “The Juristic Philosophy of Boscoe Pound,” Illinois Law Renew, 
XVIII (1924), 302 
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upon opinion, but also upon the facts of the social structure.”^ Our 
greatest judges have never been afraid of the force of opinion, and in 
economic relations they have been able to make their conclusions hold, 
no matter what the people may have thought at certain times. Law, 
as an mstitutional limit on public opinion, has not been so effective in 
the field of standards and conduct, and here what Dean Pound calls 
individualization in the application of the law has been in reality an 
expression of public attitude. 

A distinction may be observed at this point, however, between 
institutional limitation on the individual and on the group. The 
“social facts” of an age work primarily as a restriction on the vagaries 
of the individual will. The state and the community, in the hands 
of custom,* stand as resistant facts, “endunng and organized over 
centuries by the agreement of milhons of wills, built up as a coral 
reef by a myriad of coral insects, slowly changing under pressure from 
a changing environment.”* But the institutional hmitation also 
conditions the vagaries of groups Habits of individuals are hard to 
change, whether individually or m association, but larger groups com- 
prehending smaller ones limit the latter even when there is substantial 
agreement to resist the larger ones It must be obviously true that 
the individual in resisting a group has less chance of success, t e , of 
gaining support, than has the organized dissentient group. This fact 
explains, no doubt, the rise of interest and pressure organizations 
which are seeking to alter the dominant habits of thought of a people 
If society is unitary in any sense, it must be clear that both individuals 
and groups are powerless to change opinion in a short period; if society 
is federahstic in its nature, the power of the group is much greater, 
while that of the single individual must remam approximately the 
same. 

A statement of the objective needs of human society is attempted 
by Duguit in the elaboration of his theory of social sohdarity. A 
modem technological society is very sensitive to disarrangements 
that can be seen and felt immediately only by those m directive 
positions If we take a panoramic view of the Western world since 
the conclusion of the war in 1918, it is easy to see that democracy in 
yieldmg to mass opinion has made many serious blunders. The 

' G E G Gatlin, A Study of the Pnnciples of Politics (New York, 1930), p 443 
For the influence of the Supreme Court, see Charles Warren, The Supreme Court 
in United States History (Boston, 1922), C G Haines, The Revival of Natural 
Law Concepts (Cambridge, Mass., 1930) 

» R M Maolver, The Modem State (Oxford, 1926), p 40. 

* Catlin, A Study of the Principles of Politics, pp 8^86 
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present economic system must obtain a calm and dispassionate 
appraisal of the world’s economic forces if it expects to survive. This 
appraisal cannot come through popular stubbornness or mertia. Public 
opinion has had little to do with the growth of technology, and it 
seems to have as little ahihty in determining what should be done 
about the steady and cumulative advance in the production of human 
inventions. Economic orgamzation has generally been superior to 
the force of casual opimon, as likewise has been the corpus of social 
heritage. Neither economic nor cultural life immediately controls 
opinion, but both do in the long run, partly at least through the 
conscious program of education developed by those who have the 
power and by those whose interests are at stake. 

We may agree with Lippmann that a complex environment is a 
great limitation on the force of opinion. In modern times the “unseen 
environment” has, perhaps, become increasingly complex. It is 
less a question whether opinion should be consulted as to certain 
phases of public policy and more a matter of impossibility of so 
doing because of its irrelevance. The results of the industrial revolu- 
tion were not foreseen, and its indirect consequences are now considered 
more significant m social development than the obvious results toward 
which thinkers looked People are jomed together by vast currents 
that they cannot control and seldom understand. “The forms of 
associated action,” says Dewey, “characteristic of the present eco- 
nomic order are so massive and extensive that they determine the 
most significant constituents of the public [that is, the state] and the 
residence of power ” While some of the fundamental habits and 
traditions have been little affected, such as the desire for profit, 
Dewey concludes that “the new forms of combined action due to the 
modem economic regime control present polities, much as dynastic 
mterests controlled those of two centuries ago They affect thinking 
and desire more than did the interests which formerly moved the 
state. 

Effective legislation suggests the fields in which public opinion can 
best operate, and these involve human relations, conduct, and stand- 
ards, though even here the historic heritage of ideas controls and 
limits. The choice of personalities, the maintenance of things as they 
are, and the decision as to new problems of conduct and standards 
may, with adequate machinery, be dominated at times by public 
opinion. But the more we stress the objective factors in society, the 

* Dewey, op cit , pp 107-108 By permission of Henry Holt & Company, 
publishers SeetHBOlPoimd, The SpirU of the Common Law (Boatoa, 1921), -pp 166, 
192, 195-196 
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less IS public opimon a gateway to truth, and in time we may become 
tired of leading opimon to what may be called the objective necessities 
of society as perceived by those in positions of authority 

A further broad qualification of the effectiveness of opinion is seen 
in the uncertain development of social invention and the effectiveness 
of majonty coercion. It is one thing to recognize a social need or to 
adopt a particular concept of purpose, and it is quite another to attain 
the purpose or to satisfy the need While legislation has been con- 
sidered in modem times as an agency for the attainment of purpose, 
the facts show that an exaggerated faith in the efficiency of majority 
enactment and judicial decision is not justified. Inventiveness in 
mechamcal fields is much more certain to continue than is social 
invention. It is probably true that the greatest contribution of 
scientific method will be in the mechanics of social technique In 
regard to the liquor question, for instance, no law has made it possible 
for the state to guarantee that those who dnnk and are not a menace 
to their fellows may still drink and that those who drink and are a 
menace may not drink. Berolzheimer has denied that progress is 
the issue of conscious, rational, and deliberate striving as depicted in 
the utilitarian view. “History shows that the ends striven for and 
attained are not correctly formulated in consciousness; the alleged 
purpose and the achieved accomplishment are rarely the same.”‘ 

The objective factors in relation to public opinion may be sum- 
marized m the following order: first, the continuity of social institu- 
tions, the organized folkways and mores of a society, in which should 
be included the detached and restraimng influence of the traditions of 
governmental organization, the historic constitution, and the law; 
second, the objective needs of society, recognized as a social force 
that limits the discretion and effectiveness of public opinion; and third, 
the ineffectiveness of majonty coercion where public opinion might 
otherwise act as in the field of conduct and standards, and the slowness 
and uncertainty of human social invention which might make human 
effort more effective and organized public opinion more easily felt. 

The Creative Public Opinion. The objective and linutmg factors 
Burmountmg pubhc opinion are generally recognized. But to admit 
that the acts of government may have a great effect is not to admit 
also that public opinion has an equal power. Agents of a modem 

1 Fntz Berolzheimer, The World’s Legal Philosophies, tr from the German (New 
York, 1929), p xliii D G Ritchie, Natural Rights (London, 1895), pp 183-187, 
explams the rise of toleration primanly by necessity, the wish of the majonty being 
ineffective and contrary to the needs of society See Taft’s opimon in Truax v 
Comgan, 267 U S 312 (1921). 
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government moving m a primitive culture are almost immune from the 
influence of native opinion, and by breaking down primitive sanctions 
for belief they can undermine a whole culture In modern society 
political action is taken by the government and not by the public; 
it is a mere truism to say that government has the greater effectiveness. 
The public may, however, influence what is being done. It is not 
simply that governments have more information, but that the agents 
of the state deal with a problem m an ofiicial capacity The govern- 
ment IS able to compromise, to adjust conflicting interests, while 
opinion, because of the machmery through which it works, must speak 
in terms of yes, no, and silence. 

If we assert that the action of government in certain respects is 
creative, what is meant by the theory of a creative public opinion? 
The broader question is, naturally, to what extent is the state crea- 
tive? The creativenesa of the pubhe must be less than that of the 
state Most philosophies of politics have been willing to concede that 
state action has conclusive influence within a strictly limited sphere 
It is said that the state is, for the most part, external to the creative 
forces in social life, that it cannot create morality except by the 
clearest indirection, that economic life escapes constantly from the 
domination of the political power, and that many institutionalized 
interests, such as religion and the family, are m fact older than any 
modem state. We cannot adopt here in a dogmatic sense any of 
the jarring faiths as to the capabilities of the state, for most of the 
intense conflict of modern times over economic life centers finally on 
the issue of the proper functions of the state. An individualist must 
naturally assume that government is less creative than a socialist 
would consider it to be, and by the same token public opinion is less 
effective for one than the other An anarchist would naturally reject 
the whole notion of creative public opinion since he would destroy the 
public Even a collectivist might admit that most of that great and 
complex mass of attitudes which goes by the name of social rather than 
public opinion is outside the power of the state. Rather it would be 
said that the public achieves what creative force it has by virtue of 
the stable and permanent social opinion that makes society possible 
It might even be asserted that, as most social opinion becomes public 
by the expansion of the action of the state, political society becomes 
more destructive than creative To admit that the state is merely 
one aspect of the community is to impose at the outset the greatest 
of all limitations on its creative force 

It is not properly within this discussion to determine to what 
extent social opinion may be creative But in any case, society is 
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what it is because of the coherence of men through institutions and 
attitudes. The characteristics of a society endure for centuries, and 
from this fact specific cultures and nationalities are assumed to be part 
of the eternal order of human temporalities. Nevertheless, it may be 
true that, as the range of social opmion coincides to a grcatci extent 
with pubhc opinion, there is a greater crcativcness in the latter, to 
the extent that social machinery is capable of translatmg pubhc opinion 
into pohtical reahzatioii Yet to assign new functions to the state might 
not automatically increase the creative force of pohtical society 
We may assume that the state, as a peculiar human institution, has 
its own laws of action that human wish and will may not transcend 
The historic despotisms have been httle interested in anything other 
than secunty for the regime, and it may be that modem social- 
welfare despotisms (Fascism, communism, etc ) will demonstrate 
capacities in pohtical organization which historical thought has httle 
suspected 

If we return to the specific question at hand, it may be said that it 
does not matter how opinion is formed; what matters is the significance 
of opinion after it exists. Does this mean that opmion may be a 
source of truth, whatever the nature of its formation? The prag- 
matist is likely to say that this is one aspect of the crcativcness of 
opinion. Yet what we must mean by creative opimon is that it is 
effective m controlling government within the objective limitations 
of the action of government It is obviously true that any objective 
restrictions on the efficacy of government are likewise limitations on 
pubhc opimon, though the objective limitations on opmion are 
greater than those w^hich the government must admit 

The pragmatist believes in the efficacy of human effort, and the 
gospel of action comes to its owm m this philosophy. But Kohler, 
the neo-Hegehan, comes to the same conclusion — that culture in a 
creative sense is the control of man over nature, the preservation of 
his control, and 'its development m the future In this connection, 
a negative creativeness of pubhc opmion may be seen m conditions 
favorable to human activity which public opmion might disrupt but 
does not. There is also a close connection between the permanency 
of opinion and its creativeness; by its stability opinion remains a 
consistent force on the government and its policies. It is quite 
possible for the government to ignore unstable and new opmion, 
especially in our form of constitutionalism. Whatever we may say, 
the creative opinion must be an opimon that accepts without revolt the 
objective limitations on its action; it must accept these limitations 
in order to preserve its creativeness within these limits. 
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The problem of creative public opinion in other than a negative 
sense is the problem of creative participation. It is the contribution 
to political life of a will containing the elements of rational activity 
and of a conscious judgment instructed regarding the objective 
dictates of environment It is essential in the long run for the exist- 
ence of democracy, though democracy, if its agents are capable, can 
build on the foundations of evolved culture.^ 

From this discussion we derive a secondary notion or concept — 
the creativeness of public opinion The problem of modem democracy 
IS largely how to make opinion more creative in the light of the present 
facts of society and the machinery thus far evolved for bringing about 
participation. To such men as Bertrand Russell and James H. 
Robinson, it is a problem in the reconstruction of the thinking process 
As Russell says, men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth; 
hence aU the social invention to restrict the creative powers of the 
mind ^ Even in pragmatism the creative function of opinion must 
be linuted to the field of evaluations; the world about is callous and 
uninterested in our ideas It is unconditioned in many respects by 
opinion or behef, and we must face it as a fact or body of facts By 
these limitations the creative power of opinion becomes much more 
real, for the foundations of its effectiveness become clearer, and 
as they become clearer human purpose becomes more rational and 
scientific 

Pragmatism, with its belief in human thinking and activity, scien- 
tific method, and the development of social science, may be used to 
establish the effective creativeness of public opinion and “the legally 
outwitted and impotent masses of today Social experimentation 
and reconstruction will not then be blmd and stubborn opinion thrash- 
ing against a wall of objective reality 

Conclusion. An effort has been made in this chapter to indicate 
some of the general and permanent problems of public opinion 
^ Lippman believes in the creativeness of opinion in his Public Opinion (e g , 
p 159), but in The Phantom Public his concept of the pubhc is based on the uncrea^ 
tive character of public opinion His idea of the rules of the game as simple, 
superficial, and external is simply untrue, for the best of human mentality has been 
devoted for centuries to the construction of these rules. The rules of the game are 
the real problems of valuation, they imply evaluations The externality view of 
opinion m The Phantom Public seems also to contradict his theory of “government 
m the people” m A Preface to Morals See P Sorokin, Contemporary Sociologiad 
Theories (New York, 1928), pp 706-709, for an opposite view of Lippmann’s 
position m Public Opinion 

* J H Robinson, “The Still Small Voice of the Herd,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, XXXII (1917), 31^-319 

* Hockmg, op. cit , p 380 
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Naturally, it could not be claimed that the concepts suggested have 
anything more than a tentative vahdity, but it may be that they fit 
into the scheme of political democracy better than speculations 
founded upon the purely sociological and psychological approach to 
the problem The central question mvolved in the approach suggested 
here is the nature of the public. It is proposed to call the public a 
body of persons lYho have the nght of participation in government; 
the pubhc is regarded as a legal and pohtical concept rather than a 
sociological group muted in the discussion of new questions. But, 
m the second place, it is suggested that opimon should be a generic 
title to cover aU the attitudes of those who compose the pubhc, and 
not just the rational opinions of men. Further, it has been suggested 
that democracy requires some acceptance of opmion as a test of policy, 
but it must also be recognized that opmion is not omnicompetent; 
opinion is subject to hmitations over which, generally speaking, it 
has little control. Finally, there is a residual area of action in which 
opinion may he a creative force. 

We know that unity in our social ideals is wrought by the hands 
of men under the given restrictions of conditions We know, because 
of the effectiveness of propaganda, that opmion and righteousness 
are not the same; that a knowledge of true ideas is not a knowledge of 
social forces. To know fallacies is not sufficient in itself, for we must 
also know how truths and fallacies are made effective in moving a 
citizen body. 
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Chapter XI 


SOME DYNAMICS OF PUBLIC OPINION 

This feeling the wise governor has strengthened by his guidance of public 
opinion and has brought to a state of great effectiveness by custom and 
education, in order that shame, no less than fear, might restram the citizens 
from wrong doing — Cicero ‘ 

Enlightened Opinion. Reality or Illusionf The attack on democ- 
racy centers finally on the action of public opinion. Apparently 
all modem unfavorable criticism of democracy would agree that public 
opinion does not embody rational social philosophy and that its 
conception of political problems is unscientific The attack itself 
IS divided into different phases It is charged that public opmion is a 
seething caldron of ignorance and prejudice; that public opinion 
approves mediocrity and hates brilliance and originality in political 
leadership; that it cannot be educated to a full appreciation of scien- 
tific treatment of technical issues, that it cannot understand the 
complexity of modem government, that it is unstable in its purposes; 
that it IS so stable in its prejudices that it hinders progress; that the 
majority is arrogant and intolerant of the minority. Finally, at the 
present time, it is charged that there is no connection between recti- 
tude and public opinion owing to the pervasive force of propaganda, the 
technique of which has been developed tremendously during and 
since the war. If any considerable part of these charges is true, it is a 
worth-while attempt on the part of the intelligentsia and aristocrats 
to devise some sort of government that can be controlled by reason 
and science rather than by public opinion. The issue that determines 
the value of democracy is whether public opinion is worth following 
Or we might say, is it worth while to be held back by it? If it is not 
worth consulting, the pubhc should be curtailed to those who have 
some consciousness of the problems of government, who are rational 
m their evaluative judgment, and who, withal, have what may be 
called “instructed judgments” in civic affairs. 

The problem of enlightened opinion is not new. The Greek defense 
of philosopher kings and the exclusion from participation of all but a 

^ On the Commonwealth, tr and ed by G H Sabine and S B Smith (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1029), p 246 By permission of The Ohio State University Press 
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small citizen group in the state were based on a fundamental distrust 
of the judgment of the man who does not have the time to be an expert 
in government. Government for the Greeks was not a week-end 
affair; being a citizen with the full right of assisting m judgments 
demanded far more time than the busy commercialist could spare, 
even if he were willing to devote it to the state. The Greeks did not 
believe in the equality of human beings, and this simplified and 
justified the limited participation upon which the Greek conception 
of democratic citizenship was based. In modern times those who 
distrust the judgment of the average man must finally assert the 
political inequality of man, even though the argument may be stated 
merely in terms of the inaccuracy and lack of value in popular judg- 
ments The defenders of democracy themselves admit finally that 
the system must fail unless pubhc opinion is sufficiently intelligent to 
meet the problems of the modern world; if it is not, the alternative, at 
least at the present time, seems to be Fascism or communism, which 
involves the scrapping of the histone system of constitutional govern- 
ment Lord Bryce’s parting words to the coming generations were 
an exhortation not to despair of democracy so long as there is a popular 
interest in the affairs of government ^ Bryce’s statement is no answer 
to the question in the mind of the cntic of democracy, since he main- 
tains that interest which is uninstructed and dominated by irrational 
prejudices is far worse than mere indifference to government If the 
uiunstructed masses are indifferent, it at least gives those who have 
instructed judgments more of a chance to control public affairs. If 
the force of propaganda is as great as is claimed, certainly interest 
itself IS no sure sign of vitality in modern democracy 

David Hume, the mid-eighteenth century English utilitarian, made 
much of the argument that all government is finally by the few, though 
at the same time it is “on opinion only that government is founded.’’ 
The few have been submissive to the many all through the history of 
government, and, as Bryce indicated, there has never been any 
government save that of the few. No matter how tyrannical the 
few, they could never govern unless the many accepted their control, 
or at least did not resent it enough to resist. While it may not be wise 
to follow the tendency shown in the works of Lowell, Holcombe, and 
Clyle L. Efing and to say that the only public opinion is the rational 
opinion of the instructed judgment, it may nevertheless be said 

^ E W Shoup, “The Initiative and Referendum in Thirty-aix American Cities 
in the Years 1921 and 1922,” National Municipal Review, XII (1923), 610-615. 
Cited in Joseph Wright, Selected Readings in Municipal Problems (Boston, 1926), 
p 326. 
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that an effective democracy must be controlled by enlightened public 
opinion.*- On the other hand it is probably unwise also to insist as 
does Lippmann that public opmion is dominated by unreal and vague 
pictures of the unseen environment Enlightened opinion is one 
kind of public opinion; ignorant and prejudiced opinion is merely 
another kind, just as majority and mmority public opinion and perma- 
nent and casual public opmion are varieties of the same thing. One 
kind is more valuable to effective democracy in the long run, no doubt, 
but both are “real” public opinions. The mistakes of public opinion 
do not mean that it does not exist in the first place, just as the mistake 
of a government does not mean that the government does not exist 
in fact.* The thesis concernmg “real” opinion savors too much of 
the general-will theory which asserts by definition that the general 
will IS always working for the pubhc good Certainly, if there is a 
real fact in politics, it is the opimonof an individual who has the right of 
participating in democratic decisions Popular government is founded 
upon devices for collecting and acceptmg these random judgments. 

We cannot, however, say that a despotic government is a democ- 
racy Even if the opinions of the masses were enlightened, it still 
would not be a democracy. There is no general system of popular 
participation in despotic government. The issue is not really the 
enlightenment of opinion, but the effective participation of individuals 
in government even if they do not have any distinct opinions concern- 
ing the propositions submitted to them. True, a democracy without 
enlightened opmion is not an effective democracy, and it might not 
be worth preserving, but it would still be democracy in an objective 
sense. It is also true that the only democracies that have challenged 
the attention of students of politics are those in which there is some 
degree of enlightenment. The history of transplanted democratic 
institutions, in which the people do not have a distinet consciousness 
of the meamng of political participation, is rather woeful, and such 
transplanted democratic institutions have generally lapsed mto 
partial or complete despotism. Even Thomas Jefferson, who believed 
in the natural rights of man, had to admit that some peoples were 
not smted for free government, i e , democratic government. 

* See A. L Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (New York, 1913) 
and Public Opinion in War and Peace (Cambridge, Mass , 1923); A N Holcombe, 
The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth (New York, 1923), Ch I; C L 
King, “Public Opinion in Government,” introduction to W B. Graves, editor, 
Readings in Public Opinion (New York, 1928) 

» The students of public opmion who assert that pubho opmion does not exist 
if it is not opinion produced by rational public discussion resemble the idealists, 
like Green, who assert that a state is not a state in fact if it does not hve up to 
certam rational specifications 
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The Enlightenment of Public Opinion. Democracy could not be 
established until there was a demand for it, though since it has come 
into existence it has been established in countries where there was no 
such demand. To what facts, therefore, can we trace the rise of 
enhghtenment in opinion which might insist that it be made public? 
It is a problem in the degree of enlightenment, for in all ages there 
have been mdiiiduals whose judgments were nearly rational and 
scientific Nor does the enhghtenment necessarily mean that every 
individual in the state should want to participate. At the present time 
nonvoting is one ot the most distmct characteristics of democracy. 
But the enlightenment that leads to democracy has a rather specific 
meaning- it means that a considerable number of mdi\'iduals in the 
state tvnsh to substitute their own judgments on pubhc affairs for the 
contemporary authority controllmg society. The general movement 
called the Enlightenment, the Aufklarung, or the eclaii cissi merit of 
the eighteenth century marks the beginning of free opinion, making 
political democracy a necessary reform If public opinion itself is 
the fundamental ingredient in democracy, the beginning of free opmion 
must be the beginning of democracy itself And such is the case. In 
specific terms, the enlightenment of opinion meant the overthrow of 
dogmatic and authoritarian social theoiy- ^ 

Since the leaders of the Reformation, such as Luther and Calvin, 
conceived of liberty in opimons as simply the liberty to thmk correctly 
and morally, they cannot be said to have consciously demanded the 
present-day freedom of opinion It would have seemed to them, no 
doubt, the worst form of hcense But the Reformation did weaken 
the bonds of authontarian, hierarchical society which had been 
established in the iliddle Ages, and the struggle of the reforming 
sects against the older forms of authority, both religious and political, 
took from authority as such a prestige that it may never regain in the 
minds of men - The grist of pohtics is after all the ordinary concerns 
of this world — ^the conditions of m.aking a hung, of increasing the 
standard of living, and of enjoj-mg a full hfe in the sense of one’s own 
choosing The ancient church had never looked kmdly on the desire 

^ Lord Acton, The Hidory of Freedom and Other Essays, ed by J N F iggis and 
B. V Laurence (London, 1909), p 188, recognized this in his assertion that the 
place once occupied by rehgious opinions is now occupied by pohtical opinions 
Such a result came from the development of the Protestant state which assumed 
the functions once performed by the church It is also true that sixteenth century 
secular theories of the state, % e , nonrehgious theories, tended to stimulate a 
bifurcation between religious and political opinions See m general, Paul Janet, 
HtsUnre de la science politique (Pans), 5th ed , Vol. II; D. Momet, Les oiiginta 
irUellectueUes de la rbiolulxon frangaise (Paris, 1933) 

* See John Morley, Voltaire (London, 1886). 
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for profit, and greed and usury (with some exceptions) were condemned 
in moral theology. Even Protestantism in its early stages had no 
thought of compromising with the merchants, but it did not appeal to 
the aristocrats and it did not, as did the aristocrats, scorn the value of 
human labor The reconciliation of Protestantism with commer- 
cialism and later capitalism is one of the fundamental forces in the 
rise of public opinion. Protestantism became this-worldly in part, 
and the seeker of profits was usmg his talents as God would have 
him.! 

The result of this was that the ordinary concerns of life were worth 
fi ghting for; and the mill of politics ground incredibly faster. The 
ancient ascetic standard, which contemplated the trials of this world 
as mere tests of moral courage and virtue for the world to come, was 
thus given a severe blow. Since public opinion must deal with the 
affairs of the world m a serious way, and since it must be fundamentally 
concerned with mundane affairs, the issues of politics were clothed with 
a new and startling dignity where the judgments of the individual 
were involved The ascetic standard was the authoritarian expression 
of the other-worldly attitude of Christianity True, individuals 
were equal in the sight of God, but the troubles of this world were of 
infinitely less importance than one’s religion The overthrow of 
asceticism is an indirect consequence of the Reformation, and it 
followed from the weakening of social authority in general and the 
vitality of the interests of the Protestants ^ 

The ascetic standard, which relegates the force of opinion, dealing 
with ordinary concerns, to a minor place in life, was attacked also by 
the revolutionary tendencies of thought involved in the Enlighten- 
ment The taproot of the Enlightenment may be found in the work 
of the early scientists such as Gahleo, Kepler, and Newton, and earlier 
in the work of Roger Bacon ® As the critical faculties of the human 
mind were being aroused, confidence in human judgment became the 
supreme egoism of democracy. It is not the judgment of a few, but 

^ R H Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926); Max 
Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, tr from the German 
(New York, 1930), Ernst Troeltsoh, Die SoziaUehren der chnstlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen (Tubingen, 1912) The author does not mean to imply an acceptance of 
the views of Weber and Troeltsch What is suggested, however, is the importance 
of the decline of religious authority m the rise of a secular attitude toward the 
problems of politics 

* See m general C. J Friedrich, editor, Pohiica methodice digesta of Johannes 
Althusius (Cambridge, Mass , 1932), introduction But cf Werner Sombart, Le 
bourgeois, tr from the German (Paris, 1926) 

• See E A Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modem Physical Science 
(New York, 1925), J H Robmson, The Mind in the Making (New York, 1921) 
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the judgment of human beings in general that is its groundwork. 
The “common sense” philosophy of Newton and Locke, for instance, 
made a tremendous impression on Voltaire and the Encyclopedists 
who carried the vanguard banners of the Enhghtenmeiit. But what is 
“common sense?” Is it anythmg more than a belief that human 
judgment is capable of stating the major propositions of social theory 
and the ends of life in society? 

The ascetic standard, or the authoritarian view of social relations 
which made them insigmficant, could not successfully compete with 
the ferment gomg on among those who were taking places of leader- 
ship The liberals of the eighteenth century did not have a press to 
spread their ideas, for the aiicien regime seemed to sense its own defeat 
if the liberalism of eighteenth century England were scattered in 
France. It is not that the hberals of eighteenth century were so 
profound as those of the present, or even the philosophers of Greece 
m their day, but they believed fundamentally m the rational powers of 
man for the discovery of truth, and they also beheved that this same 
attitude should be extended to the study of social values and institu- 
tions The logic of science has always proved to be contagious, even 
if its results outside the field of natural science have not been great; 
and it is no doubt true that scientific method was fundamental in 
makmg possible eighteenth and nmeteenth century confidence in the 
rational pow’ers of the individual ‘ 

The cross currents of the Enlightenment are curious as they apply 
to the development of democracy For the leaders of the Enlighten- 
ment did not surrender the belief m natural law The nght use of 
reason would enable men to see what their natural rights were, and 
it was no longer the prerogative of social authority to define the 
rational needs of men Any theory of natural law and rights is ulti- 
mately authoritarian, both in its nature and in its method of determina- 
tion The existence of a law-of-nature theory retains an immutable 
element m social life, and it is only by the right use of reason that the 
ordinary man can come to the truth. The ordinary man nught i equire 
leadership to discover the fruits of reason. The philosophers of natural 
law, how’ever, could never attam for themselves an authoritative 
position in society. It is somewhat absurd for a revolutionist to 
claim as authoritative a position as those who are being displaced 
The freedom of opinion, which the natural-law theory of government 
was so instrumental in secunng, was in turn the means of the destruc- 
tion of natural-law philosophy, 

‘ 8ee Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought tn the Eighteenth Century (Boston, 
1920), ‘paseim 
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What remained? No authority in matters of opinion surely, 
except in a psychological sense ^ Without authonty opinion becomes 
free, at least in theory, though whether it is rational is another matter. 
The age of Calvinism and the age of reason became the age of the 
utilitarians, as the idea of natural law and rights succumbed before 
the concept of utility. The age of the utilitarians of the nineteenth 
century merged into the age of pragmatism in the twentieth, with the 
exception of those forces that are roughly called idealism in politics. 
The groundwork of the utilitarian theory of Bentham and Mill was, 
of course, laid in the egoism of the age of the rationalists, insofar as 
human judgment was trusted as a test of happiness and good, and the 
groundwork of pragmatism was laid in the utilitarian emphasis on 
the consequences of governmental conduct. 

The final struggle for freedom of public opinion appears in prag- 
matism, for aside from pragmatism the only other view now is some 
form of authoritarianism, which is flatly contrary to the whole idea 
of public opinion as a value determinant of pohcy.^ Pragmatism 
has two distinct sides. It believes in the effectiveness of human will 
and judgment in dealing with the concrete affairs of life, though it 
cannot go so far as to deny the existence of values in life It also 
believes that the test of truth is found in the consequences of action. 
It is in action rather than in contemplation that public opinion will 
discover its effective scope and the content of political truth. In 
this sense it is anti-intellectualistic, for it holds that reason alone 
without the facts and circumstances of life cannot determine truth. 
As long as pragmatism insists on the effectiveness of human judgment 
in action, it is the contemporary philosophy of public opinion as 
action; it is, in fact, the long-deferred birthright of public opinion. 
But insofar as pragmatism insists on the limiting consequences of facts, 
it denies that opimon is the test of truth, and it insists therefore that 
only m action and under conditions does public opinion exist as a force 
in the hfe of the community 

Rationalism and Anti-intellectualism The Claims of Rationalism 
The great leaders of political democracy have always beheved in the 
freedom of opinion, and they have beheved m it because of the capacity 

^ G C Lewis, The Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion (London, 1849) 

* Hans Kelsen, La d&mocratie, tr from the 2d German ed of 1929 (Pans, 1932), 
p 111, cites with approval Adolf Menzl who showed that all through the history 
of ideas those who have taken an absolutist position as to truth or a metaphysical 
conception of the world have favored autocracy, while those favoring a relativistic 
attitude toward it have supported democracy Plato is thus an autocratic 
thinker, while the Sophists favored democracy See Adolf Menzl, “Democratie 
und Weltanschauung,” Zeitschrift fur dflentliches Reckt, II, 701 ff 
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of the individual finally to perceive truth Rlilton, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, for instance, do not assert that pubhc opinion is always right, 
but they do claim that, because of the rational powers of man, the 
truth ultimately prevails over ignorance. Tolerance in matters of 
opimon pays for itself in retitahzed truth. Democratic theorj’^, 
however, has never been clearly dominated by modem philosophical 
movements, which began m the scientific rationalism of Descartes to 
Leibnitz, which became the abstract dogmatic reason of the Enlighten- 
ment, and which finally resulted in the skepticism of Hume, as well 
as the romantic rationahsm of Rousseau and the idealists ^ The real 
leaders of democracj’’ have been little more than pseudo-philosophers. 
Truth has been the outstanding goal of democratic government, and 
the fundamental connection between democracy and various forms 
of rationahsm is to be seen m the trust m the judgment and reason 
of the individual. Modem philosophical movements have centered 
on the social life of man, and, as they have done this primarily bj' 
emphasis on individuality, the connection between philosophy and 
democracy is easily perceived But the democratic argument, which 
is grounded upon faith m reason, becomes essentially a defense of 
freedom m opmion Jefferson once said that he would be willing to 
choose newspapers mstead of government if the choice had to be made, 
and Lincoln was convinced that “you can fool part of the people all 
the time, and all the people part of the time, but cannot fool all the 
people all the time.”-* 

Perhaps the romantic defense of freedom of opmion given by John 
Milton m the seventeenth century expresses the confidence in human 
judgment necessary for a venture mto pohtical democracy. 

Where there is desire to leam, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions, for opinion in good men is but knowledge m 
the making Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the 
earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding which God hath 
stirred up m this city What some lament of, we rather should rejoice at, 
should rather praise this pious forwardness among men to reassume the ill- 
deputed care of their religion mto their own hands again A little generous 
prudence, a httle forebearance of one another, and some gram of charity might 
win all these dihgencies to join and umte into one general and brotherly 
search after truth, could we but forego this prelatical tradition of crowdmg 
free consciences and Christian hberties into canons and precepts of men I 
doubt not if some great worthy stranger should come among us, ise to discern 
the mould and temper of a people and how to govern it, obsernng the high 

* A K Rogers, A Student’s History of Philosophy (New York, 1907), Section 27. 

* See E L. Godkm, Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy (Boston, 1898), p. 186. 
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hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasoning 
in the pursuance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry as Pyrrhus did, 
admiring the Roman docility and courage “If such were my Epirots, I 
would not despair the greatest design that could be attempted to make a 
church or kmgdom happy 

The fundamental assumption of rationalism has been that freedom 
of opinion is sound because opmion becomes valuable in the long run, 
even though it might be erroneous for a time Rationalism spoke m 
terms of freedom of the will, of reason as the last criterion of political 
value, and yet through all the discussion there has been retained, for 
the most part, the theory of innate ideas of right and wrong Modem 
empiricism, under the leadership of Locke, undermined the concept 
of reason developing the practical application of such ideas, for Locke 
attempted to show that there were no innate ideas and that all knowl- 
edge came from expenence. A general re3ection of innate ideas and 
abstract rational pnnciples was contrary to the ordinary defense of 
freedom of opmion, for in the Miltonic sense opinion arrives at truth; 
it does not create it While his theory of knowledge undercut authon- 
tanan pnnciples, whether of a churchly character or the authority of 
abstract and innate principles of right and wrong, Locke also stressed 
in fact the utility and expediency of things as a test of their worth 
This emphasis is mherent in the empirical attitude tow'ard truth, which 
regards it as an outgrowth of human expenence, and it may be con- 
sidered as a necessary step forward m the theory of opinion as a 
measure of value. It must not be forgotten that Locke also supported 
the theory of natural law which leads in the direction of innate ideas 
and abstract principles of controlhng authority 

The significance of utilitarianism and pragmatism in connection 
with public opinion becomes apparent, smce public opinion, when 
seen as working toward innate or immutable pnnciples, is not a 
measure of value, politically speaking, m itself The age of rationalism 
criticized forms of authonty and then attempted to establish others 
in place of the old ones. The use of reason under the empirical theory 
of knowledge as denved from expenence (through sensation and 
reflection) mdicates the possibihty of significant value in opinion, 
aside from the older Miltonian view of opmion arrmng at truth 

But the history of public opinion has worked toward the disillusion- 
ment of its behevers. Those who conceived of opinion arriving finally 
at truth found that political democracy continued to debate and 
quarrel over values instead of reaching agreement Those who 
thought of opimon as liberated from the control of innate principles 

^ See the AreopagU,ica. 
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found that the treatment of experience by public opinion was contra- 
dictory and was likely to continue so. If the currents of opinion could 
be harmonized, and if this harmony reflected itself in progress toward 
practicable ideals, the criticism of the action of opinion would be much 
less It rmght be conceded that public opinion could attain a reason- 
able and rational result. But it is just in these respects that the 
severest condemnation of democracy develops, which leads to the anti- 
mtellectuahstic criticism of pubhc opinion and political democracy 

The Anh-intellectuahsttc Criticism The nineteenth centuiy saw 
the development of types of thought which, if carried to their logical 
conclusions, would deny that pubhc opinion is a suitable vehicle of 
rational political decision The criticisms of pubhc opinion converge 
on one general proposition, as we have stated — that pubhc opinion, if 
accepted, must not be judged on purely intellectual or rational stand- 
ards. Professor Elliott has given this modern movement the general 
title of “the pragmatic revolt in politics ” He has taken his thesis 
from the general anti-intellectuahstic bearing of pragmatism as seen in 
radical political theory, such as pluralism, syndicaksm, and Fascism 
The gospel of modern thought is that the results of action rather than 
of reason should be the test of political truth. 

The Psychological Attack The first fundamental tendency that 
should be observed is found in psychology The rationalism of the 
Enlightenment stripped man of his emotion and intuitive nature and 
judged all social issues m terms of principles deduced from reason 
Since man had the power of reason, it was felt that he could and 
would so determine political issues But modern psychology has 
shown the place of instinct and emotion in political life, though there 
is little agreement among the psychologists on either instinct or 
emotion ^ Graham Wallas published in 1909 Human Nature in 
Politics, a book Professor E. S. Corwin says may be grouped in the 
future with Machiavelh’s Prince for its union of realistic outlook with 
a constructive intention,^ which was a protest against the intellectual- 
istic assumptions of students of democracy. Wallas attempted to 
show the force of emotions and irrational prejudices in determining 
the values accepted by individuals in their political conduct Public 
opinion is formed by exploitation of the subconscious inferences made 
by individuals. The political party appeals, not to reason, but to the 
irrational and fixed prejudices of its members It uses catchwords 

*See L L Bernard, Instinct (New York, 1924), P H Odegard, The American 
Public Mind (New York, 1930) 

* E S Corwin, The Democratic Dogma and the Future of Poliitcal Science and 
Other Essays (Shanghai, 1930), p 18 
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and slogans, banners and catcalls — and it wins elections. True, in 
his later work, The Great Society, Wallas protested against the over- 
emphasis of anti-intellectualistic views, but his ideas had taken root 
and he had become the herald of the modern criticism of democracy 
on psychological grounds. 

The development of social psychology, the psychology of men m 
group life, has been rapid since the turn of the century. In the works 
of Ross and Giddings, for instance, we have attempts to fathom and 
explain the conduct of men in terms of reason as well as instinct, emo- 
tion, and habit. The pohtical ideas of the individual are created by 
his environment. Tarde spoke of imitation as the fundamental force 
in the spread of ideas, rather than the rational freedom of the indi- 
vidual to make his choice of values. The spread of conventionality is 
examined in detail by Ross, but the modem student who has attempted 
to systematize these tendencies on the specific problem of public 
opinion is Walter Lippmann. 

Lippmann undertakes to show that opinions are, fundamentally, 
pictures in the mind of the individual of the political world he cannot 
see, and concerning which he can read only uncertain and fragmentary 
accounts. These pictures in the mind, or, we should say, attitudes, 
since undoubtedly evaluations as well as pictures are involved, tend 
to be stable, but they can be transferred so as to control thinking about 
new issues. Thus for Lippmann public opinion is out of touch with 
reality; it is a creative force, to be sure, but under the limitations of 
human knowledge, and, owing to the force of prejudice and emotion, 
it cannot get an adequate grasp of the political necessities of society 
Lippmann says : 

The subtlest and most pervasive mfluences are those which create and 
maintam the repertory of stereotypies We are told about the world before we 
see it We imagine most things before we experience them And these pre- 
conceptions, unless education has made us acutely aware, govern deeply the 
whole process of perception. They mark out certain objects as famihar or 
strange, emphasizmg the difference, so that the slightly familiar is seen as 
very familiar, and the somewhat strange as sharply ahen. They are aroused 
by small signs, which may vary from a true index to a vague analogy. Aroused , 
they flood fresh vision with older images, and project mto the world what has 
been resurrected in memory. Were there no practical uniformities in the 
environment, there would be no economy and only error in the human habit 
of accepting foresight for sight But there are umfornuties sufficiently accu- 
rate, and the need of economizing attention is so inevitable, that the abandon- 
ment of all stereotypes for a wholly innocent approach to experience would 
impoverish human life.' 

^Public Opinion, pp. 89-90. By pemussion of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers 
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It would seem, however, that, if pubhc opinion were so out of touch 
with the real en^nronment, society would have been wrecked long 
since. The answer may be twofold Public opinion may in fact be 
more rational than Lippmann would lead us to believe; it may come 
nearer the truth than social psychology of this type suggests. On 
the other hand, it may be that pubhc opinion is not so important in 
the state as we like to think. It may be that the state, as a vast 
institutionahzed organization that has developed through history, is 
capable of continuing stably without the active aid of public opinion. 
Lippmann’s interpretation of pubhc opinion under the influence of 
modern social psychology is, however, only one of two possible views ^ 
According to Kmg, “The other view holds that the modern indi- 
vidual lives so in association with others that his individuality is 
suppressed by the crowd and hence all public decisions and judgments 
are but manifestations of crowd psychology. In one view the indi- 
vidual lags behind his environment, m the other he gives spontaneous 
and immediate expression to it ” The development of this line of 
argument views public opinion as a product of group life; it becomes, 
for some, a sort of group will which is as real as the will of the indi- 
vidual * The theory of “real personality” has been applied in pubhc 
and private law to the theory of the corporation, and among the 
leading exponents of this theory were Gierke in Germany and Maitland 
in England who adopted the Gierkian theory of the group will. The 
state is also viewed as a real person because it has a group will which 
IS, in fact, the public opinion of a state. A less ambitious presentation 
of this contention is that integrated groups have a mind that is distinct 
from the sum total of the minds of persons who compose the group. 
The individual may have his oa\ti opinions, but his opinions in relation 
to the affairs of the group are the product of the group reaction; the 
individual is submerged in the group existence.® 


* See in general Seba Eldndge, The New Citizenship (New York, 1929); Pitinm 
Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), pp 706-T09, Kmg, 
op cvt ,m. Graves, op at ,p xxviu 

s See Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr by F. W. Mait- 
land (London, 1900), especially the Introduction by Maitland 

®See W M. McDougall, The Group Mind (New York, 1920), G LeBon, The 
Crowd, A Study of the Popular Mind, new ed (London, 1926) , W Trotter, Instincts 
of the Herd in Peace and War (London, 1916), G Tarde, L’Opinion el lafoule, 4th 
ed. (Pans, 1922) 

LeBon’s denunciation of crowd or mob opinion and action is savage; group 
opinion IS always less rational than individual opinion, contrary to the view of 
Aristotle McDougal, on the other hand, insists that the level of orgamzation of 
the group mind must be considered Some group mmds are supenor to mdividual 
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The setting of individual opinion is one of the contributions of 
social psychology that students of public opinion have been forced to 
consider since the development of crowd theory. Man hves and dies 
as a part of society; every waking movement is subject to conditions 
of existence that the structure of society has imposed upon him But 
the real question is whether the opinion of the individual as influenced 
by his group life makes it any the less rational than the historic assump- 
tions of the individual as an independent unit of society. 

We may doubt, in the first place, whether the individual is really 
submerged by the crowd Modern conditions do limit the individual, 
but they also create a greater mobility and the means of a greater 
individuality, especially in cities where the peculiarity of personality 
and opinion is easily preserved The age of uniformity in sentiment 
is past, and with it no doubt passed the possibility of the permanent 
submergence of the individual The crowd may not be a mob, since 
it may not have as its dominating motive a fierce anger or resentment 
based on fixed opimons. A large number of people may be assembled 
under modern urban conditions in one place without any two indi- 
viduals recognizing that they have anything in common other than 
mere existence There is greater difficulty in creating a mob bent 
upon destruction in the modern city than in the less cosmopohtan 
centers of population 

If it may be said that the individual is not necessarily submerged 
in the crowd under modern conditions, it may also be said there is no 
necessary degeneration in opimon owing to the integrated but inter- 
dependent hves that people lead in urban society. Opimon may be 
just as rational as it has been in the past, and certain conditions may 
actually tend to make it more rational There is certainly more 
information distributed in a modem city than in the country, or in 
previous agricultural societies with small cities The multitude of 
stimulations that seem to jade the sensibilities of the city dweller may 
make him more impervious to appeals of prejudice. The city provides 
the possibility of greater social tolerance; in fact, the city makes such 
tolerance a sheer necessity of social peace. In general, it may be said 
that the type of thought represented in Lippmann’s analysis of the 
action of opinion is more valid than the crowd-psychology attack, but 
this IS because of the complexity of the modern w'orld and because of 
the congestion of population. The modern city is less favorable to the 

thinking Trotter condemns the herd instmct in the Germans, but assumes that 
the Enghsh were entirely different, especially during the war 

See also C E Gehlke, “Social Psychology and Political Theory,” m Merriam, 
Bames, and others, Political Theories, Receni Times (New York, 1924), Ch X. 
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existence of mobs because the possibility of common constant stimula- 
tion is more remote. ‘ 

The Attack of Economic Condthomng. A second attack on the 
lationahty of public opinion is found m economic determinism. The 
attack takes two general forms. The first is that economic interests 
limit the effective scope of public opinion, and the second is that 
economic mterests actually determine the content of the individual 
opinion In either case the function of free human reason is limited; 
in one case it is prevented from acting effectively, and in the second 
place the conclusions of the individual spring directly from economic 
interest rather than from reason. The general materialistic argument 
centers m the economic interpretation of history; the course of history 
IS viewed as the result of the interplay of economic “forces” rather 
than as the product of human intelligence. The first argument is not 
necessarily connected with the Hegeho-Marxian theory of history. 
It IS fundamentally the position of pragmatism, which insists on the 
consequences of action. Action springs from the human will, but 
it IS not free of objective circumstances in society We have already 
developed this argument in the previous chapter, and it does not in 
fact destroy the rationality of opimon since the most rational opinion 
would be the first to accept the limiting force of circumstances 

The second argument, however, is a genuine attack on the rational- 
ity of opinion. Most of our opmions, which seem to be arrived at 
freely and rationally, are viewed as mere rationalizations in our own 
interest. This is more than asserting that economic interests are 
important in the life of the state, which any one admits; it is holding 
that economic interests control opinion. Opinion becomes a mere 
reflection of the truly creative force in political society which is eco- 
nomic interest. The development of the state is determined by the 
economic structure (which is conditioned by geography) produced by 
the conflict of economic interests through history. Law is the expres- 
sion of the economic interest of the doimnant groups in the state; 
legislation is but the expression of the self-interpreted desires of effec- 
tive interests.* 

The Marxian socialist views history (through dialectic materialism, 
rather than economic determinism) as one long process of exploitation 

^ A Bomewhat paradoxical aspect of the effect of psychology on public opinion 
and democracy is that, while it is used to undermine the conventional rationalistic 
theory, it also “regards the instinctive action of man as good, and these natural 
impulses as indeed the foundations of right ” Cathn, A Study of the Principles 
of Politics (New York, 1930), p 289 

’ Roscoe Pound, InterprehUions of Legal History (New York, 1923), Lecture V, 
“The Economic Interpretations ” 
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of the weaker by the stronger — economically. ‘ By the mevitable 
process of such exploitation, regardle-ss of the content of opinion, the 
rich wax richer and more powerful, and the poor become poorer, until 
in sheer desperation the latter wull rise and overthrow the rotting 
capitalistic system that has robbed them through the wage system of 
their rightful share in production. Two of the little-noticed phases 
of the Marxian class-war view are, however, that individuals do not 
always realize they are being exploited and that long and continuous 
education or agitation must be carried on to make the proletariat 
class-conscious The revolution may be logically mevitable in Marx- 
ian dogma, but it can be consummated only by the force of opinion 
The ringing exhortation at the end of The Communist Manifesto that 
the workmen of the world unite perhaps indicates that even the 
communists are not impressed by the economic determination of 
public opimon - 

The economic interpretation of history is not the sole property of 
the Marxian socialist We have already shoivn in discussing the 
realistic view of the state that one of its phases is the belief that 
economic interests are fundamental motivations of pohtics Madison 
in his often-quoted passage m The Federalist states that the most 
durable basis of factions or parties is the unequal distribution of 
property, and that it is the duty of the state to balance these con- 
flicting mterests so that no one of them gets control of the government 
A “faction” is, of course, nothing more than a number of persons 
united by more or less common ideas Professor Charles A. Beard 
in his Economic Basis of Politics has shown by quotation that many 
leadmg Western thmkers from the time of the Greeks down to the 
present day have believed that economic mterests were fundamental 
m the process of pohtics. 

In any case, the economic-interest argument gives an anti-intel- 
lectualistic interpretation of pubhc opinion Public opimon is not a 
freely creating, freely movmg force by which the course of pubhc 
events is directed. The real forces are economic orgamzation and 
interest, which dictate the essential content of public opimon Democ- 
racy is not necessarily overthrown by such a position, but it becomes 
less useful and less creative than before; any other form of government 

1 See The Communist Manifesto, 1848, issued by Earl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels 

* It may be argued that Marx’s materialistic interpretation of history is not a 
statement of the content of opinion In fact, smce the proletariat at least must 
be aroused, it might be used to show that propaganda is more effective than 
economic interest m shapmg pubhc opmion The Marxian view suggests that 
only the exploiters have their opinions determmed by their economic mterests. 
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would probably attain much the same results, assuming a certain 
amount of constitutional control and a fair respect for the interests 
of the masses of individuals. Man’s intelligence, while seemingly 
free, is not so in fact, since the economic motive is taken as the sine 
qua non of politics. Public opinion may, indeed, resist the pressure of 
interest, i e , certain groups may, but those who hold the balance of 
economic power finally control the state by directing policy and the 
content of law. There may be many forces in society; but the all- 
comprehensive force before which the others wither is, in this view, 
economic interest 

The Plea for Aristocracy against Democracy. A third anti-intel- 
lectualistic interpretation of pubhc opinion finds expression in argu- 
ments that should lead logically to a defense of aristocracy. Here we 
find insistence on the ignorance of public opinion, on the public’s 
unwillingness to see or act upon the facts, even when they are called 
to the attention of the public, and especially on a broad and permanent 
cleavage between the instructed judgment of the few and the unm- 
structed arrogance of the many. Sir Henry Maine’s Popular Govern- 
ment is still one of the outstanding criticisms of democracy To 
Maine, democracy is the most fragile of governmental forms. Democ- 
racy, of course, is merely a form of government in which the many have 
the nght of participation The history of government indicated to 
him the durable character of monarchy and the aristocratic elements 
m the state Some democracies had worked, to be sure, but the 
great majority had not. 

If Maine were wnting today, his argument would still have strength. 
Along with the dictatorships and unstable democracies of the nine- 
teenth and earlier centuries, he might list the bewildered parliamentar- 
ianism of the twentieth. The sunset of monarchy has not been also 
the sunset of dictators, as believers m democracy know. Its delicate 
balance, its tolerance of opinion, and its struggle for efficiency some- 
times make democracy the least effective and least progressive of all 
forms of government As usual, the argument centers on the defects 
of public opinion. According to Maine, to let the ignorant and 
unprogressive elements of society have equal political influence with 
the educated and the competent was utter folly. The length of 
popular control was only a matter of time; it might be overthrown 
by revolution, or the control of the state might otherwise pass from 
the hands of the public. Today Maine might point to propaganda as 
one of the natural means for defeating genmne democratic government. 

The central argument against jiopular opinion, tendmg to show its 
irrationality and unsuitability for the control of government, is that. 
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according to Maine, it is unprogressive. In fact, it is reactionary in 
that it opposes salutary political changes. To Maine all the progress 
in science, industry, and education has come, not from the masses, 
but from the few — from the aristocrats. ^ He points to the time of 
industrial revolution when the masses, had they been given the right 
to vote, would have legislated out of existence new mechanical inven- 
tions that have since revolutionized the world of industry. He points 
to the intolerance of the masses when the rights of condemned minori- 
ties are concerned. He indicates the dislike of the many for the few 
who outstrip them in intelligence and ability. The ignorance of 
public opinion makes it unappreciative of steps toward better civiliza- 
tion which nught cause some immediate dislocation in economic life. 
The masses of the people, not being educated in a comprehensive 
sense, respond to appeals of an emotional character. They will 
act politically when their anger is aroused or when fixed ideas are 
stimulated. The cold rational argument of a superior man for mass 
support falls on deaf ears, while the demagogue reaches the pinnacle 
of political preferment. In fact, the masses are incapable of knowing 
their true interest, or the interest of the state, and by giving 
them power mediocrity is honored and political genius has no 
standing. 

Maine condemns the direct control of government by public opinion 
fostered by parliamentary government of the British type, in which 
one political party secures a majority of the seats in the House of 
Commons and has the power of appealing directly to the voter by a 
dissolution of Parliament on a particular issue. He looks with kind- 
ness on the government of the United States where the force of pubhc 
opinion on government is less direct. Elections are held every four 
years and not in the heat generated by a political controversy. Public 
officials remain in office for fixed terms and public opinion is powerless 
to remove them. (Maine wrote before the day of the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, however.) A rigid written constitution 
guarantees rights to individuals which the majority is powerless, 
except by violence and sedition, to violate, and the protection of these 
rights is left to the judicial branch of the government, the branch 
least affected by popular sentiment. By reason of the separation of 

1 But see the mterestmg argument by Louis LeFevre, “Liberty and Democ- 
racy,” American Mercury, December, 1930, that, generally speaking, the masses 
have favored liberty as well as equality. The anstocrats, he seeks to show, have 
not favored the pnnciple of liberty but that of repression He says that m the case 
of Athens and Florence, for mstance, the democratic periods were the periods of 
great cultural development 
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powers, the popular branch of the government cannot get complete 
control of the state. Democracy of the American typo in which 
public opinion touches the state only indirectly and in specified ways 
can, therefore, serve the cause of progress more eflaciently than one 
in which public opinion has a direct impact on the government. 

To those who have read the proceedmgs of the Federal Convention 
of 1787,^ the fear of democracy voiced by Maine is not unfamiliar. 
Many members of the convention felt that America was suffering 
because of the excesses of democracy made possible by the weak 
confederation under the Articles of 1781. The period of the Articles 
was not a prosperous time, and public opinion in the various states 
had shown scant respect for contractual rights by passing stay laws and 
securing the issue of paper money. Nor had pubhc opinion respected 
the rights of the minority. Constitutionalism in the independent 
American states was at a low ebb. If we believe that public opinion 
became effective in Western countnes with the American and French 
revolutions, and if we consider the excesses of opinion in both America 
and France, it was launched inauspiciously indeed as a force in govern- 
ment.® The members of the Federal Convention did not believe that 
manhood suffrage was a practicable basis of government, though they 
beheved as a matter of political dogma in the consent of the governed 
in accordance with the social-compact theory. Government by 
original consent to the social compact had not come to mean govern- 
ment by participation in the democratic sense. But the arguments 
of the framers of the Constitution against the influence of mass opinion 
dealt almost entirely with the possible influence of the propertyless 
masses on the holdings of the more worth-while members of the com- 
munity For some, indeed, government was purely and simply for 
the preservation of order and protection of property. There is small 
room for a dynamic public opinion m such a theory of the function of 
government.® 

In both the arguments of Maine and the fears of the framers of 
the American Constitution it can be said that objection is not made to 
public opinion per se, but only to the social theory embodied in it 
Maine saw in public opinion an engine of mediocre collectivism; 
public opinion to him was radical and it would foster short-sighted 

1 Max Farrand, Records of the Federal Convenhon of 1787, 3 vols (New Haven, 
1911). 

* See Godkm, op cit , pp 183 ff 

® See The Federalist, No 10; J A Smith, The SpvrU of American Governmenl 
(New York, 1907), C A Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the ConstitrUion of 
the United States (New York, 1913) 
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measures for the protection of the unlettered members of society. ^ 
The nmetccnth century, of which Maine was a prominent spokesman, 
was a century of political and economic individualism with its roots 
in the political and economic philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
While the work of the framers was done three-quarters of a century 
before that of Maine, it is in essential agreement on the functions of 
government. Both agree that its functions should be limited to 
protecting the mitiative and aggressiveness of the individual, and 
both saw in public opinion a widely different theory of progress. For 
both the essential basis of society was in contract, and, as Maine 
phrased it m the Ancient Law, the progress of societies has hitherto 
been from status to contract. Maine’s brilliant generalization sum- 
marized m a sense the jurisprudential theory of the nineteenth century, 
but in his treatment of public opimon in Popular Government a clear 
agreement with fundamental American individualism can be seen. 

The fears of Maine and the framers of the American Constitution, 
it seems, were without sound foundation The capacity of the masses 
to accept progress has been shown many times, but whether they are 
capable in terms of public opinion of originating progressive measures 
IS another matter. As Professor Dicey has shown in Law and Opimon 
in England during the Nineteenth Century, there were distinct steps 
toward social collectivism from the middle of the century on Indi- 
vidualistic utilitarianism of the Bentham-Mill stamp gradually gave 
place to social legislation that bore more clearly the imprint of col- 
lectivism based on the greatest happiness principle Dicey indicated 
that much of the leadership needed to secure this legislation came from 
conservative forces in society, and it may be noted that the conserva- 
tives in England were responsible m large part for the quiet but gradual 
extension of the vote to the masses of the people But the con- 
servatives profited as much from such legislation as did the liberals, 
and it was not until the twentieth century with the rise of a labor 
party that conservatives might have had cause to regret their support 
of democracy. 

In the field of social thinking we have passed from the individualism 
of the mneteenth century to an acute consciousness of “social inter- 

1 Acton, op at , pp 93-94, suggests that the permanent danger m popular 
government is the tendency to give “free play for the will of the majonty.” The 
true democratic prmciple that none have power over the people is taken to mean 
that there shall be no restraints on the people, the true principle that the people 
shall not be made to do what it does not hke is taken to mean that it shall never 
be required to tolerate what it does not like, the true prmciple that every man’s 
wiU shall be as unfettered as possible is taken to mean that the collective will shall 
be fettered m nothmg 
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ests” and a general-welfare theory of the state which may lead shortly 
to collectivism. Those who fear this movement may indeed bewail 
with Herbert Spencer the growth of bureaucracy and the rising cost 
of government However, the argument of the liberal is not now that 
public opimon may favor radical legislation for popular ends, but that 
it will be opposed. The liberal of today is forced to consider public 
opinion nonrational as did the conservatives of the late eighteenth 
century — ^but for a vastly different reason. It was thought in the 
nineteenth century that the opimon of the masses would support great 
changes in social institutions and that the millenmum of social progress 
was at hand. The history of democracy in Western countries has 
shown public opinion to be the bulwark of conservatism. It is the 
aristocrat and the intellectual who sponsors so-called progressive 
measures, often mth little success when the accepted heritage of 
ideas IS contrary to it Progress again is the keynote, and the social 
theory of public opinion m general is again the defeating force While 
the conservatives of the late eighteenth and nineteenth century feared 
opinion because of the changes m the state that it might bring about, 
their fears were not well grounded But that cannot be said of the 
collectivist or general-welfare theory of progress which is held by 
hberals today When the suffrage was extended to the masses 
conservatism took a new lease on hfe, but in America at least, as long 
as prosperity holds firm, there is little hope for the radical in his appeal 
to the so-called self-interest of the masses 

The twentieth century attack on the rationality of public opinion, 
as shown in the wntmgs of Lippmann, Mencken {Notes on Democracy), 
and Faguet {The CuU of Incompetence), is that it is not a smtable 
vehicle of progressive ideas and that opinion is the mainstay of 
irrationality in politics Property is not being attacked by public 
opinion, as the general weakness of radical parties mdicates The 
battle of today concerning the rationality of opinion centers on the 
failure of opimon to accept the findings of science when science 
IS m conflict with ancient prejudice. The battle between science 
and opinion is not a new one, but the fact of political democracy 
takes the struggle away from the official control of the church and 
throws it into the arena of politics In America this is true particularly 
smce the majority of voters, or at least representatives in legislative 
bodies, still are of the rural rather than the urban tradition. In the 
postwar period the hnes of opinion began to be drawn firmly against 
the findings of science, especially the theory of evolution, and political 
action was immediately forthcoming. The critic of public opinion 
points with certainty at “hick opinion,” but that rigid sjrstem of 
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ancient beliefs is not to be ridiculed into silence. Again the battle 
lines of opinion arc drawn for the control of the public-school system, 
itself a product of democratic social theory, as Lippmann has so clearly 
shown in American Inquisitors. To the scientist and the liberal 
churchman these tendencies in opinion prove plainly enough that 
opinion will not accept the frmts of human intelhgence and that 
democracy is doomed to be unprogressive. 

Sait writes: 

The higher cntics have now fairly launched their drive agamst the key- 
position of fundamentalism They are now trying to show that this pubho 
opinion, which is supposed to direct government, does not exist and cannot 
exist The average citizen, they maintain, is incapable of forming an opmion, 
either because, being stupid, he has no reasoning faculties or because, being 
apathetic, he refuses to exert himself in public affairs. But if he were neither 
stupid nor apathetic, he would still be handicapped by the difficulty of getting 
at the facts.i 

Realism. The Impossibihty of Democracy. Professor Sait’s 
statement leads to a fourth general anti-intellectualistic interpretation 
which spnngs from a realistic view of the process of pohtics. It 
may be explained by a quotation from Lippmann’s The Phantom 
Public: 

What the pubhc does is not to express its opinions but to align itself for or 
against a proposal. If that theory is accepted, we must abandon the notion 
that democratic government can be the direct expression of the will of the 
people. We must abandon the notion that the people govern. Indeed, we 
must also adopt the theory that, by their occasional mobilizations as a major- 
ity, people support or oppose the individuals who actually govern them We 
must say that this popular will does not direct continuously but that it inter- 
venes occasionally. . . . When pubho opinion attempts to govern directly 
it IS either a failure or a tyranny. It is not able to master the problem 
intellectually, nor deal with it except by wholesale impact . . . I set no great 
store on what can be done by pubhc opinion and the action of the masses.^ 

In interpreting the process of politics, the realist asks why people 
act in a particular way. He considers the issues as they are settled by 
the action of public opinion and he finds in these settlements neither 
science nor intelligence. Perhaps it is because of the complexity of 
society and the sheer impossibility of truly intelligent voting. But 

* E McC Sait, Democracy (New York, 1929), p 63. By permission of D 
Appleton-Century Company, publishers. 

* Lippmann, The Phantom PtMie, p. 61. By permission of The MacmiUan 
Company, publishers 
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even granting the possibility of the really intelligent vote, the facts 
of bossism, which have become so obvious even to the casual observer 
of politics, and the trivial psychological motives, which often determine 
a vote, deny the existence of mtelhgent participation. Society may 
have the possibility of intelligent politics, but the realist is not inclined 
to admit that the present machinery of democracy and the conditions 
of public opinion can realize these desiderata. 

The most damning charge of the realist is his insistence that 
propaganda really determines the content of public opinion The 
democratic belief that individuals freely form opinions on the facts at 
hand and, when election time comes, cast their ballots accordingly 
becomes, for the realist, the democratic myth Perhaps the myth 
is worth preserving because we are not certain just what the results 
would be if the present system were destroyed However heartemng 
to the individual unit of a democratic society this belief may be, and 
however valuable it is in maintaimng satisfaction with the existing 
order, it is nevertheless a myth To the realist, the technique of 
propaganda is the technique of formmg opinion By clever manipula- 
tion of inherent prejudices, fixed ideas, and histone attitudes (the 
cliche), the position of an individual on a new issue can be determined 
and yet the individual will think that his own opinion is freely formed 
upon adequate evidence 

What IS propaganda? If someone attempts to convince you, for 
instance, that the short ballot is the cure for the evils of democracy, 
those who believe in the election of a large number of public officials 
may contend that this effort is propagandist What one wants people 
to beheve is education; but this is also propaganda to those who 
oppose it. The reality of propaganda lies in the fact that opinions 
may be formed by judicious advertising Perhaps the nse of large- 
scale advertising is the beginning of modern propaganda; certainly 
the key methods of successful advertising have been earned over into 
the formation of political opimons. The technique of propaganda 
(and propaganda is simply technique) is grounded in an appeal 
to what the individual already believes or is inclined to believe or feel 
The new proposition is presented m this light in an authoritative 
manner, so that prestige is attached to the utterance. Propaganda is, 
however, generally held to be mterested or prejudiced from the 
be ginnin g When the bankers or the workers of a certain trade 
attempt to convince individuals that their particular position is 
correct, when the individuals conducting or paying for the “advertis- 
ing” of ideas on issues will benefit individually from a “proper” 
decision of the question, it is generally said that such attempts to 
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form opinion are propagandist. In any case, in the modern complex 
and intricate society in which the individual is not capable of getting 
all the facts by himself, we have come gradually to accept the proposi- 
tion that there is no essential relation between an opinion and its 
rectitude. Propaganda exists only because it is successful, and by 
its existence the realist judges the intellectual ability of those who 
compose the public ^ 

The newspaper is only one among a multitude of instruments of 
propaganda. 

Since the days of the Anti-Com-Law League m England the possibilities 
of organized minority agitation have been well understood In the Umted 
States this self-conscious art of manufacturing consent has been earned to a 
remarkable state of efficiency The number of propaganda groups is beyond 
computation, some of them formidable in membership, others consisting of 
little more than an office, a letter-head, and a paid secretary. The significance 
and effects of their activities has not been lost upon our publicists.® 

® It IS really an extremely difficult question to determine the nature of propa- 
ganda in an 3 rthmg hke an objective sense It may be said that propaganda is 
characterized by withholding some of the facts, or essential facts Propaganda 
may also be said to desire action or support, whereas education or pubhcity (of an 
ideal sort) only seeks to inform people It is clear that aU the facts cannot be 
presented and that the judgment of what are the essential facts is subjective or 
opmionative m the first place See F E Lumley, The Propaganda Menace (New 
York, 1933); Ernest Gruening, The Pitbhc Pays (New York, 1031); Jack Levm, 
Power Ethics (New York, 1931), L W. Doob, Propaganda, Its Psychology and 
Technique (New York, 1935). 

® Sait, op cit , p 70 By permission of D Appleton-Century Company, pub- 
lishers See F R Kent, The Great Game of Politics (New York, 1924), for a discus- 
sion of the lobbies m Washmgton. See Seba Eldridge, op. ett , passim. Also 
Lippmann, Public Opinion, for a discussion of the role of the newspaper m forming 
opinion and givmg information about the “unseen world ” Norman Angell, The 
Public Mind and Its Disorders (New York, 1927) and The Press and the Organization 
of Society (London, 1922), and Harold Lasswell, Propaganda Technique m the World 
War (New York, 1927), should also be consulted See Catlm, op at , pp 288 ff 
See Sorokin, op ci< , p 706, for the further citations on opinion and the press 

A Siegfried, America Comes of Age (New York, 1927), pp. 244^246, says 
“Nowhere else can the pubhc be so successfully manipulated by experts 
Nowhere else m the world are associations so powerful as in the United States, 
and especially if they have some social or religious propaganda in view. The 
good will, the funds, and the devotion at their command are enormous With 
their excellent equipment and ceaseless and varied activity, they are the real 
expression of the community, and they enable it to carry out definite programs of 
reform The reverse of the medal, however, is most alarming, for their unre- 
stricted influence upon public opinion is positively dangerous An Anglo-Saxon 
community is a veritable hot-bed of fanatics who know no scruples in imposmg 
their favorite nostrums.” By permission of Harcourt, Brace & Company, pub- 
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Is Faith in Public Opinion Possiblef Let us admit that there is 
truth in the anti-intellectualistic charges made against the basis of 
democracy — ^the control of government by public opinion. The 
defects of public opinion as a basis of government instead of ohgarchy, 
which according to Professor Michels is not avoided in democracy/ 
had to be become apparent by experience. Pragmatically, democ- 
racy had to be tried before a sound critique could be developed 
The defects of public opinion do not mean that democracy must be 
scrapped, unless indeed there is no such thing as public opinion 
In a negative sense it must be said that the so-called rule of public 
opinion has not been worse than the rule of the state regardless 
of opimon. Thus, even admitting completely the case against public 
opinion, democracy should be retained, it would seem. “The great 
purpose of democracy,” Bernard Shaw once said, “is to prevent your 
being governed better than you want to be governed.’”* Democracy 
at least enables the people to veto the pressure of oligarchy, whether 
it IS viewed in terms of propagandist organizations or of the donunance 
of economic interests in modern mdustrial society. 

The essential question is, however, whether there is the possibility 
of a rational public opinion The state cannot be founded upon mere 
gregariousness; the spontaneous crowd is not the essence of public or 
governmental life Economic interests are stern, but they are a 
disruptive force, perhaps even more disruptive than integrative. The 
will of a reasonably coherent people must be the foundation of the 
state, no matter how significant we may admit the mere force of 
pragmatic consequences to be A government of experts cannot 
provide the support prerequisite to the continued harmony necessary 
for state existence. It is only from public opinion that policy and 
essential evaluations can find support. The ends of the state must 
ever be grounded in public opinion and they must live by the support 
that it can give. 

We c ann ot say that the education of public opinion has been given 
effective trial. While there must always be conflict on matters of 
policy — on matters of judgment and evaluation — ^it is possible that 
experts can agree where mere matters of fact are concerned. Public 
opinion has not had available the relevant information, and therefore 

Iisheis On p 265 Siegfried concludes that if propaganda and the lobby were not 
so powerful there would be a real democracy in America. 

^PolUical Parties, tr from the Italian (London, 1915); “Some Reflections on 
the Sociological Character of Pohtical Parties,” The American Political Science 
Review, XXI (1927), 753 Jf 

‘ Cited in Sait, op ett , p 83. 
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its judgments have not always been sound. Perhaps it should be one 
of the fimctions of the state to maintain sources of information that 
would enable the intelligent members of the public to form worth- 
while judgments. Moreover, it would not be contrary to general 
democratic principles if those who are little more than children 
mentally were excluded from political participation. The structure 
of government, designed in many respects for a simple society rather 
than a complex one, can be integrated The short ballot, which 
involves the election of a few important officials (and which has been 
employed in the national government but not to any extent in state 
and local government), should be adopted The actual determmation 
of policy by the electorate may be a mistake, the initiative and 
referendum may be contrary to the best interests of representative 
government, though their use has not been great enough to make 
the danger significant. ‘ By organization and expert study the conduct 
of public administration can be improved with regard to both responsi- 
bility and personnel. 

But it IS also true that democracy must accept as the standard of 
government the level of public intelligence Matters of policy, which, 
if accepted, are the surest grounds of political support and obedience 
to the state, constitute the real defense of public opinion. However 
Ignorant the public may be on techmcal matters of government, there 
IS no reason for assuming that the fundamental values of social life 
accepted by the state should be anything else than those approved by 
the individuals upon whom the accepted policy is to operate. 

Few would deny, we think, the ideal Pericles held up as the Athe- 
nian ideal: 

We are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate 
the mind without loss of manliness An Athenian citizen does not neglect 
the State because he takes care of his own household, and even those of us 
who are engaged in business have a very fair idea of politics . The great 
impediment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of that 
knowledge which is gamed by discussion preparatory to action For we have 
a peculiar power of thinking before we act and of acting too, whereas other 
men are courageous from ignorance, but hesitate upon reflection ** 

But the moral profundity of the Greek principle of simplicity in 

* See H J Ford, Representative Government (New York, 1924), Part II; A B 
Hall, Popular Government (New York, 1921) 

* Cited m E H Murray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present 
(New York, 1926), pp 3—4 Somethmg of this Hellenic faith is shown by A D 
Lindsay in The Essentials of Democracy (Philadelphia, 1929) Whole nations, 
he believes, are now public meetings because of the new means of publicity Most 
criticisms of democracy are criticisms of what happens at the public meetmg, visi- 
ble or mvisible See pp 27-28, 30 
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legislation, as in education, has been forgotten by the relatively 
restricted democratic commumty as it has bowed before the regime 
of interest and propaganda, singmg the many versions of the false 
litanies to success and power ^ Yet the progress now achieved by 
democracy may lead to hope of future clarification of public opinion.* 
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GOVERNMENT 


Chapteb XII 

THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

C’^tait 111 un systSme peu harmonique et peu rationnel, dans lequel les debris 
du pass6 (m£me fdodal) se manaient li la grande force ddmocratique des 
temps modernes, le suffrage universel Une fois de plus a opdrd cette loi 
naturelle d’aprds laquelle, lorsque plusieurs prmcipes sont ddposds dans une 
loi, o’est le plus fort qm I’emporte — Esmem ^ 

What is the Electoratef The electorate is eomposed of those persona 
who are qualified by law to vote. The electorate is not the same as 
the public, as it is a narrower concept and rests upon the mechanical 
principle of political participation embodied in voting. The public 
is not limited to the vote as a means of participation, but also avails 
itself of other means that are of an uncertain legal status. If one 
insists that the ballot is the only means of political participation, aside 
from holding office and performing public functions, then it might be 
said that the pubhc is the conceptual side of the mechanical fact of 
the electorate. Yet, so far as the mechanics of democracy have devel- 
oped, the vote is the cardinal means by which an individual can have 
some direct influence in the determination of official personnel and 
the selection of public policy. Owing to the general stability of public 
opinion and the slow but gathering momentum of its currents, the vote 
IS a means of permanent influence on government, even though a 
particular individual may be required to vote many times in favor of a 
single proposition, or for men supporting the proposition, before it is 
actually enacted into law. As democracy has been worked out as a 
practical form of government, the ballot is the basic means of political 
participation. 

‘ “Here was a system with bttle harmony or rationahty, in which the debris 
of the past, even of the feudal age, mmgled with universal suffrage, the great 
democratic force of modem times Again that natural law was m operation 
accordmg to which when several principles are mcluded in one law the strongest 
wins out ” DroU ctmahtiUionnd, 8th ed (Pans, 1927), Vol. I, p. 427. This is m 
reference to the Austrian suffrage law of 1896 
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Structural Problems of Popular Govemmerd. The structural 
problems of democratic government arc, broadly speaking, three 
The first is the composition, organization, and functioning of the 
electorate. The second is the composition, organization, and function- 
ing of representative bodies. The third is the organization and 
functioning of executive and administrative systems. Some treatment 
of each of these structural problems will be given in this and succeeding 
chapters, but with emphasis on the general governmental principles 
involved in each of these broad divisions. Administration is the final 
stage in the process, and it is through the administrative and executive 
agencies of the state that the individual feels the impact of govern- 
ment. An uncontrolled and unorganized administrative and executive 
system is the essence of tyranny or oligarchy. It has been one of 
the fundamental purposes of democratic government to organize means 
whereby this most dangerous and most creative aspect of government 
is made responsible to, and is directed by, the predommant attitudes 
of the members of the state 

The composition of the electorate is found in the enactments of the 
legislative bodies of a political community, which define the qualifica- 
tions of those who may vote and hold public office. The organization 
and function of the electorate are hkewise found in the laws of the 
state relating to political parties and the circumstances under which 
they may act, such as legal definitions of parties, their right to hold 
primaries and conventions, the right of interested groups to lobby 
before representative bodies, and the circumstances under which the 
members of the electorate may participate in legislation directly by 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. Each political community 
has a general body of election laws which determine when and for 
what offices elections shall be held, as well as the qualifications of 
public officials. Also, in recent years increasing attention has been 
given to the problem of the honest registration of voters, which is of 
undoubted importance in the organization of the electorate. The 
functions of the electorate are, in general, defined by statutes. One 
of the most important elements in the unwritten constitution of the 
United States, and very frequently in the states also, is the party 
system, which has grown up without extensive legal regulation. Like- 
wise, the functioning and organization of lobbies have been regulated 
with only partial success. 

The structure of representative or legislative bodies is a matter 
of legal regulation. The Constitution and laws provide who may be 
members of such a body, and in addition outline some of the procedure 
that shall be followed in the enactment of laws The executive and 
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administrative organization is also a matter of legal stipulation. 
Generally spcalang, the Constitution proindes for the type of executive 
and its functions, but the growth of practice or usage, along \nth 
le^lation dealing with executive functions, prevents constitutional 
provisions from giving a complete picture. The admimstrative branch 
of the government, which is, for the most part, under the control of 
the executive in well-organized governments, is more a matter of 
ordinary statute, though there are usually a number of constitutional 
provisions in various American state constitutions dealing with public 
administration 

In the last chapter it was noted that Sir Henry Maine considered 
popular government a dehcate and fragile type. One of the reasons 
for this is that popular government, which is supposed to be hmited 
and controlled by law in nearly all aspects, reqmres a multitude of 
positive law provisions for its organization. Popular governments of 
a simple sort might conceivably develop by slow tradition. But the 
tendency of strong leaders to absorb more and more pohtical power has 
shown that tradition works against the efficient operation of popular 
government, unless it is carefully systematized by means of positive 
law, 1 e , by constitutional and statutory pronsions as interpreted by 
the judiciary. Without belief in the utility of legislation, either by 
representatives or by the people directly, popular government could 
not be securely organized. Furthermore, popular government requires 
constant changes and reorganization The history of popular govern- 
ment and free legislation indicates that each change bnngs with it the 
need of further change. One democratic innovation, either in struc- 
ture or social policy, breeds evils that require further action. In fact, 
it may be said that one phase of the history of democratic government 
has been a constant acceleration of legislative output until it is prac- 
tically impossible to ascertain the number of constitutional, legislative, 
ordinance (executive and municipal), and regulative measures that are 
legally binding upon the individual citizen. The acceleration of 
legislative output has been connected in no small degree with the 
structural problems of democratic government, of which we are now 
beginmng an investigation. While there does not seem to be much 
hope of cutting down the volume of legislative output, which even 
lawyers cannot grasp in its entirety, there is at least the possibility 
of eliminating obsolete legislation by the development of legislative 
codes, which are constantly brought up to date by experts permanently 
employed by the government for that purpose ^ 


* See “The Ehmiiiation of Obsolete Statutes,” Harvard Law Review, June, 1030. 
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The Electorate and Positive Law. It is worth emphasizing, in 
returning to the immediate problem of this chapter, that the electorate 
IS the creature of positive law. The ancient electorate, which was 
synonymous with the body of citizens of the Greek and Roman 
democracies, might rest on tradition since only the aristocrats really 
counted in government But an expanded electorate, an electorate 
of minute quahfications in which the fact of being a citizen does not 
ipso feudo bring about the right of participation, cannot rest on any 
other basis than positive law. Furthermore, the development of more 
complicated and stabilized governmental institutions, such as repre- 
sentative assemblies and responsible executives, both serving a limited 
time, requires the most careful legal defimtion and control. This 
does not deny, of course, that a member of the electorate may have 
ethical or moral grounds for claiming the right of participation; it 
means merely that the recognition of this right in an effective sense 
must be the result of positive law. As has already been shown, 
positive law is law in the formal sense of enactment or actual enforce- 
ment, and to say that a given provision or rule of conduct is law does 
not at the same time pass a judgment as to its moral validity. 

The limitations of positive law as an agency for securing political 
ends are being noticed more and more, and one phase of this disillusion- 
ment is found in the continuing parade of electoral corruption which is 
so significant a part of the history of democracy. The most important 
electoral frauds have consisted in the exercise of the suffrage by those 
who were legally unqualified Names of persons who have long been 
dead, of others who have never lived in the precinct or ward, of 
noncitizens, and of citizens who have not paid their poll taxes, as well as 
fictitious names, have often been on the electoral roster. The political 
bosses have used their henchmen for padding the list, and this has led 
to further corruption in the form of repeating at the polls and the 
purchase of votes Practically every legislative device within the 
inventive power of man has been used to prevent these frauds, but 
even at the present time the constant uncovering of electoral corrup- 
tion shows that positive law or legislative regulation has been ineffec- 
tive in stamping out this evd. Yet, if political democracy is to 
function with an3rthing like the needed efficiency demanded by modem 
conditions, the qualifications for voting must be certain and admin- 
istered effectively.^ Perhaps the grosser forms of electoral corruption 

^ See J P. Hams, Election Administration in the United States (Washington, 
D C., 1934), Ch IX, E C. Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Problems (New 
York, 1923), pp 42-43, Ch IX In this connection The Autobiography csfLineoln 
Steffens (New York, 1931) should be consulted. 
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can be eliminated by well-drawn election codes, but up to the present 
time positive law has not been able to cope with the determination of 
large numbers of pohtically led individuals to vitiate efforts to establish 
an honest ballot. 

The Suffrage and the Organization of Government. The more naive 
supporters of democracy have made many utopian claims that have 
not been borne out by political experience. A large number of these 
claims can be summarized in a general way by saying that it has often 
been believed that popular government can solve all the major diflSi- 
culties of political society It was thought that democracy would 
be efficient; it was thought that it would be progressive and forward 
looking without exception; it was thought that the best elements m 
the community would be eager to serve the democratic pubhc; it was 
thought that democracy would do away with all forms of tyranny 
and exploitation; and it was thought that democracy would be honest 
inasmuch as the people would choose rulers from among themselves 
for themselves Government of the people was government created 
by the consent of the political community; government by the people 
was government in which the rulers were chosen from the rank and 
file of the population; and government for the people was honest and 
efficient government in the general interests of the state. These 
general interests were to be served in the formulation of progressive 
legislation and the advancement of civilization In Lincoln’s famous 
statement in the Gettysburg Address are assumed the original consent 
of the members of the commumty, their immediate consent to particu- 
lar rulers and laws, and the idea that the social theory of democracy 
would be progressive and efficient in administration..' Democracy 
was hailed as an irresistible movement in government, and the final 
reform in government was thought to be its world-wide triumph.^ 

Up to the outbreak of the World War there seemed to be a general 
confidence in the ultimate success of democracy. During the war 
Woodrow Wilson’s magistral idea of “making the world safe for 
democracy’’ was capable of arousing great enthusiasm, and the post- 
war revolutions seemed at first to be its consummation in Western 
countries. But the program of self-determination, i.e., the consent 
of a nation to its government, was given rough treatment m the 
Peace Conference of Pans, and the reaction to the work of the Peace 
Conference was perhaps the beginiung of a new scrutiny of the prin- 
ciples of political democracy. In Bussia constitutionalism on the 
Western model quickly passed mto the dictatorship of the com- 
munists; in Italy the doctrine of organic pragmatism as exemplified 

> J S Penman, The Irresistible Movement of Democracy (New York, 1923). 
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in the teachings of Mussolini, a former S3mdicalist, took the stage, 
and the myth of the general strike was transformed into the myth of 
the Italian nation; a defimte phase of the constitutional struggle in 
Spam culminated in the postwar dictatorship which finally passed into 
the new republic; in Poland Pilsudski inaugurated his dictatorship 
on the basis of military power ; m Germany racial nationalism destroyed 
the socialist republic of the Weimar Constitution; and in Hungary, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and other countries the principle of the strong 
man with a will to govern, so contrary to the ideas of political democ- 
racy, came to the front In addition, the general failure of democracy 
to take root m China, the irreconcilable sectarian and class struggles 
in India, the mstability of democracy in Latm America, and the 
uneasiness m Western countries over the spread of radical ideas all 
tended to break the illusion of the war that democracy was the solution 
of humanity’s governmental woes. 

The alternative to democracy seems to be the pragmatic creed of 
action and efficiency. The American suppression of radicahsm has 
something in common with Fascism and dictatorship, as well as the 
suppression of counterrevolutionary sentiment m Russia This 
alternative to democracy leads to a belief m the efficiency of govern- 
ment rather than its popular character. But it is true that even the 
defenders of democracy no longer make claims of a utopian nature 
regarding the results of democracy; American political science is turning 
to the problems of public administration and the general reorgamza- 
tion of government as the solution of the structural problem of govern- 
ment, while the critics of democracy are going so far as to deny that 
pubhc opinion even exists, ivith the consequent proposition that a iiide 
electorate can make httle impression on the fundamental problems of 
political society. 

Yet the emphasis on the organization of government and govern- 
mental efficiency in the hands of the intelligent is not new in political 
thought, even in democratic countries Political thinkers with an 
aristocratic turn of mind have been unwilling to admit the possibility 
of better and more progressive government as a result of the broadening 
of the franchise. The electorate in their thinking has been either a 
neghgible factor or one actually dangerous to the ends of government 
It is hardly conceivable that British conservatives would have con- 
sented to the reform laws of the nineteenth century if they had felt 
that the masses of new voters would be dangerous to society. The 
conservative opposition to the extension of the suffrage in the United 
States generally stressed the danger to social institutions in admitting 
to political rights the unstable and propertyless elements in the 
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community. The United States Constitution itself is a testimomal 
to the belief of the framers in the greater significance of the organiza- 
tion of government as compared with the action of the electorate. The 
separation of powers and the check-and-balance system, devised to 
make the separation of powers effective, advance impliedly the belief 
that good government comes from good governmental organization 
and not from political democracy. Likewise, the authors of The 
Federalist, Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, stressed the importance of 
good organization of government. The eighteenth century atmos- 
phere, in which public opinion began as an active force and in which 
the groundwork of democracy was laid, did not consider the broad 
electorate necessary to good government. 

The nineteenth century was the century of electoral reform It 
was during this period that political democracy became a reahty in 
Great Britain and the Umted States, and it was during this time that 
political reform gained headway on the Continent. Although Ameri- 
can suffrage reform was a little ahead of the British, reform in both 
countries was almost simultaneous. The “frontier school" of Ameri- 
can historians attributes the reform to the influence of Western 
individualism and belief in the rights of man,^ but the movement in 
fact seems to have been general in countries of Western culture ^ 
During the nineteenth century pohtical thinlang laid emphasis on the 
significance of the electorate. This is shown in the current democratic 
ideology of the Umted States, which came into being at this time, and 
the theory of British electoral reform, which has its roots in the philoso- 
phy of the English utilitarians. Almost immediately unbounded 
faith in the prowess and intelligence of the mass electorate began to 
wane, and the wartime enthusiasm for political democracy as the cure 
for political ills may be considered something of a flash in the pan or a 
propagandist effect 

Students of government today who insist on the objective approach 
are more interested in the organization of government and in the 
problems of effective social legislation and efficient public administra- 
tion than they are in tinkering with the elemental structure of pohtical 
democracy. The outstanding contribution of American political 
science seems to be, so far, the science of public administration. There 

1 F J. Turner, “Contributions of the West to American Democracy,” AUaiUtc 
Monthly (January, 1903) Also "The Significance of the Frontier m Amencan 
History,” Amencan Historical Association, Annual Report, 1893, pp. 199-227; 
The Frontier in Amencan History (New York, 1920) 

* W. B Munro, "The Pendulum m Politics,” Harper’s Maganne, CLIV (1927), 
718-726; B F. Wnght, A Source Book of American Political Theory (New York, 
1929), p. 368 
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IS at least this much in co mm on between the student of public adminis- 
tration and the exponent of the authoritarian state reflected in post- 
war dictatorships: they both agree that effective and progressive 
government is not primarily a product of the electorate, and they 
both agree that the scientific management of government is more 
important than merely providing for a wide popular participation in 
government. 

Theories of the Nature of the Suffrage, a Legal Nature. Theories 
of the nature of suffrage may be divided into two classes — ^those which 
deal with its legal nature and those which treat suffrage from a con- 
ceptual or philosophical standpoint The legal theory of the suffrage 
considers it in relation to positive law'. Is the suffrage a legal right, a 
legal privilege, or a legal duty"!* Legal rights are claims to one’s 
owm advantage w'hich may be made upon the conduct of another and 
which may be enforced by the courts A privilege is a grant of 
freedom from mterference by others, while a duty is legally the 
obhgation of one person to be subject to control for the benefit of 
another We have already spoken of the suffrage as a grant of 
positive law to members of the political community. It is commonly 
spoken of as a right, a prii’ilege,^ and a duty, but the last definition 
really becomes ethical in that it insists that the individual has a moral 
obligation to vote. We may say, how'ever, from the standpoint of 
law, that the vote is not a duty smce the law' does not, except in certain 
countries where compulsory votmg is established by statute, attempt 
to compel an individual to exercise the franchise. If it is a duty at 
all, it is moral or ethical and not legal 

We have left for consideration the notions of suffrage as a right and 
as a privilege, and it may be said that both cases depend upon how it is 
viewed. The suffrage is pnmanly a primlege; it is a grant to the 
mdividual of a certain type of action with which other persons may not 
interfere and concerning w'hich other individuals can make no claims 
In strict law it may be considered analogous to getting a license. If 
the individual has the qualifications imposed by law, he may get the 
hcense, if no matters of public pohcy or the police power prevent him. 
Once the hcense has been granted, there is no legal obligation to take 
advantage of it. One may get a hcense to sell tobacco or to drive an 
automobile, but one does not have to use it. By having a nght to 
drive an automobile, one is entitled to use the pubhc highways in that 

1 See J A Ryan and M F X Miller, The Stale and the Church (New York, 
1922), p 281 While these writers support natural nghts on theological grounds, 
they do not regard the suffrage as other than a pohtical privilege created by the 
state for a civil purpose. 
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manner, but there is no legal obligation so to use them. The privileges 
of a public library may be extended to one, as to the rest of the com- 
munity, and, so long as the rules in regard to its use are observed, one 
is entitled to withdraw books, but there is no legal duty imposed to 
read. To put the matter quite plainly, unless there is a provision of 
positive law commanding one to vote, it can hardly be said that there 
is a legal duty to vote. 

But the argument does not stop here. If one is entitled to get a 
hcense to dnve an automobile, the authorities who grant such licenses 
are not free to refuse one that license. In relation to public officials 
who have eharge of registering voters and conducting elections, one's 
privilege becomes a right. In relation to other individuals, it remains 
a privilege. A legal duty is imposed on public officials in charge of 
estabhshmg the electorate for a particular election, for they must admit 
one to the exercise of the suffrage if one fulfills the standards set forth 
in the statutes. In regard to the ordmary right as embodied in positive 
law, there are three factors. There is first the authonty that makes 
the law, as Austin would say, the sovereign, but there is also the 
individual to whom the claim is extended and the individual against 
whom it operates. The state grants one the nght to vote; in relation 
to other individuals there is no claim One has a privilege that per- 
tains to one as a citizen; but in relation to public officials one has a 
claim which operates against them, which limits their conduct, and 
which requires them to recognize one’s right to participate in an 
election.' 

b Theoretical Conceptions of the Suffrage. According to Gamer, 
there have been two general theories of the suffrage. The first is 
that the vote is a natural and inherent right of an individual as a 
member of the state if he is an adult who has not been disqualified 
by a direct attack on pubhc order through the committing of some 
heinous offense. The second theory is that the vote is a public office 
or function conferred upon the individual for the social good; because 
the welfare of society is in large measure dependent on the wise exercise 
of the office, it is hmited to those who are fit and capable of so dis- 
charging it.* In addition to these theories there are those added by 
Shepard as follows: first, the primitive tribal theory, which was 
characteristic of the city-states of the ancient world and which regarded 
the right to vote as “an adjunct and function of citizenship”; second, 
the late feudal theory, which regarded the suffrage as an “adjunct of a 

‘ See G E G Catlm, A Study of the Principles of Politics (New York, 1930), 
pp 261-262, for a contrary view of the legal nature of the suffrage. 

* J W Gamer, Political Science and. Government (New York, 1932), p 543 
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particular status, generally tenurial in character.” According to 
this theory, the suffrage was a vested privilege accompanying the 
possession of land. Third, the ethical theory of the suffrage, which is 
findmg an increasing number of supporters, and which regards suffrage 
as a necessary and essential means of developing individual character 
"for the realization of the worth of human personality.”^ 

A sixth theory may also be suggested, this has its roots in the 
pragmatic and realistic conception of the process of politics, which 
regards the nght to vote primarily as a right of protest on the part of 
the member of the commumty against the conduct of public affairs 
at a given time. This view regards the existence of constitutional 
government, which limits the mdividual ofiBcial and which also 
embodies the general fundamentals of social policy in constitutional 
provisions, as the most sigmficant guarantee of the integrity of the 
personality of the individual. When functioning properly, this 
guarantee makes a constant exercise of the suffrage unnecessary to 
good government.* 

The Suffrage as a Natural Right. In considering the social- 
contract theory, which based government on the consent of the 
governed, the modem student is impressed with the fact that it did 
not apparently carry with it the theory of universal suffrage as a 
natural and inherent right of the citizen who has willingly given his 
consent to the formation of the state. The more moderate defenders 
of natural rights and the social-contract theory were not willing to go 
further than to admit that the duty of government was to assure the 
content of these rights to the individual; it was only the radicals of 
the American and French revolutions who demanded that the suffrage 
should be granted on the basis of natural nghts 

Otis and Paine in America demanded such an extension of participa- 
tion, and some of the early state constitutions, notably the constitu- 
tions of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, earned the doctrine by 
implication, owing to the statements of the social-compact theory and 
the doctrme of natural rights Earlier in the eighteenth century 
Montesqmeu had declared that all the inhabitants should have the 
right to vote for representatives, except those who were in so mean a 
condition as not to have a will of their own * Rousseau’s insistence 
on the inalienability of sovereignty as vested in all the citizens found 

1 Walter J Shepard, ‘‘The Theory of the Nature of the Suffrage," Proceedings 
of the American Political Science Association, IX (1913), 108. 

> See the author’s article, ‘‘The Pragmatic Electorate,” The American Political 
Science Retnew, XXIV (1930), 16 Jf 

* The Spirit of the Laws, Bk XI, Ch VI. 
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its echo in the statements of some of the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion such as Robespierre and Condorcet, but the actual principles of 
the constitution of 1791, according to Duguit, was that the suffrage 
was an office or Jonchon. Citizens were divided into two classes, the 
active and the passive. The rights of a citizen were above positive 
law, as such rights were inherent, but participation in government 
was to be determined by positive law. Condorcet even went so far as 
to demand that the suffrage should be extended to women, owing to 
the logic of the natural-right-of-participation theory. While the 
constitution of 1793 expressed the abstract right of participation, this 
constitution did not go into effect, and subsequent French constitu- 
tions reverted to the oiigmal revolutionary position ^ 

Revolutionary philosophy must not be understood in too hteral 
a sense The notions of Locke which were fundamental in American 
revolutionary theory did not mean universal suffrage, and likewise 
universal suffrage was not implied in the American natural-rights 
doctrine Consent to government meant in fact the right of revolu- 
tion, which was justified when the natural rights of the individual were 
not respected by the government Revolt itself is a form of participa- 
tion which, owing to the rise of constitutional democracy, is not 
approved at the present time A narrow meaning must be given to 
consent in social-contract theory, just as a narrow interpretation must 
be given to slavery Slavery for Locke existed only when the master 
had absolute power over the slave, and not when he had merely the 
right to the slave’s labor and the control incidental to such a right 
The slave of Biblical times was not in fact a slave, according to Locke 
So the canon of consent was practically fulfilled in a government that 
respected the rights of the individual, revolution, and even participa- 
tion of a general sort, became unnecessary. 

Furthermore, since participation implies the free use of individual 
reason in the control of the state, there is finally a conflict between 
natural-law-and-nghts theory and the force of opinion on the acts of 
the state The individual whose reason did not permit him to appre- 
ciate the content of natural rights was not in fact qualified to a voice 
m the affairs of the state. External evidences, we find from the 
pohtical history of the eighteenth century, might be used to determine 
whether the individual was entitled to participation. To Jefferson, 
the framers of the Constitution, and the political leaders of America 
before the Jacksonian era, such evidence might be foimd in taxes 

> Constitution, Tit III, Ch I Duguit, Drmt constilutionnd, 2d ed. (Fans, 
1924), Vol. IV, p 9 On the suffrage in France m general, see pp 1—104. 

• Duguit, op cit,p 12, 447, Esmein, op at , Vol I, pp 406^ 
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paid or in the ownership of landed property; to others it might be foimd 
in orthodox religious beliefs, as the early religious tests for voting and 
holding public office indicate. But these requirements were more in 
accord with natural rights and natural law than with the consent 
theory of the state without any qualification. 

The Suffrage as Public Office. The second theory of the suffrage, 
that it is a public office or function, seems to have the greatest support 
in modern times. It might also be called the general-welfare theory 
of the suffrage, in that the right to vote is granted to an individual 
by positive law m order to promote the well-being of the political 
community. In the light of this theory, restrictions on the right to 
vote and the exclusion of citizens from the suffrage for various reasons 
are in accordance with republican pnnciples of government and for 
the best interests of the state. As Gamer remarks : 

The view which practically all writers on political science adopt today in 
regard to the nature of the suffrage is that it is an office or function which is 
conferred by the state upon only those persons as are believed to be most 
capable of exercising it for the public good, and not a natural right which 
belongs without distinction to all citizens of the state. The suffrage is a 
franchise or pnvilege; as to whether the exercise of it is a moral duty, and 
whether it ought to be a legal obhgation opmions differ.* 

Such a situation is most clear m American constitutional law in the 
distinction between the right to vote and the rights of a citizen, or the 
“privileges and immumties” of citizens of the Umted States and of 
the several states.* The rights of citizens do not include the right to 
vote, and the vote itself is viewed as a nght or privilege conferred on 
the mdividual at the discretion of the legislative body. Until recently 
in many states those individuals who had taken out their first papers, 
though they were not yet citizens of the Umted States, were permitted 
to vote.® The postwar agitation and hostility toward aliens in the 
United States brought about a reversal of the older historic pohcy, 
and the practice now is that, unless a person is a national citizen, he 
may not vote. However, being a citizen of the Umted States does 
not necessarily entitle an individual to vote. The citizens of the 
United States in the District of Columbia, for example, must partici- 

* Gamer, op at ,j> 647 By permission of the American Book Company J 
Leclercq, L’Stat ou la politique (Bruxelles, 1929), p 494 Esmem, op at , Vol I, 
p 399 See also Georg Jellmek, AUgemane Slaatslehre, dntte Auflage (Berlin, 
1929), p 422, n 1, for the citation of further hterature 

• See Mmor v Happersett, 21 Wall 162 (1875) 

> See C E Martm and W. H. George, American Oovemment and Citieenthip 
(New York, 1927), pp. 373-374 
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pate in government in a more informal way than by the vote.* Indi- 
viduals in a state who do not qualify for the vote according to the 
minute and protective provisions of state election laws are likewise 
eliminated from participation. Furthermore, the national government 
has a very indirect control over quahfications, chiefly through the 
negative provisions of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, which are limitations on the 
powers of the states with regard to race, color, previous condition of 
servitude, and sex. Likewise, the provision in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment guaranteeing individuals the equal protection of the laws was 
used to invalidate the Texas “white primary” law of 1923 and a later 
statute of this state permitting the state executive committee of the 
Democratic party to determine who shall have the right to participate 
in the party primary election.^ 

The same general principle seems to be embodied in all modem 
systems of estabhshing an electorate. The dogmatic and doctrinaire 
positions of the eighteenth century are forgotten But this should be 
noted; the office or function theory of the suffrage is not primarily a 
theory that would lead to the expansion of the electorate, while the 
natural-rights theory would It is much easier to see the general- 
welfare theory expressed in restrictions rather than in expansions of the 
electorate. It is undoubtedly true that the nineteenth century con- 
servative opposition to the expansion of the suffrage was based on 
the general-welfare and functional theory of the vote On the other 
hand, it is easy for individuals excluded from participation to demand 
the vote on the basis of natural rights. When the modem movement 
for woman suffrage began in the United States, the natural-right basis 
was one of the fundamental lines of argument ’ The principles of the 
Declaration of Independence were important in justifying the abolition 
of slavery and the extension of franchise rights to the colored race. 
Residential and registrational tests of the nght of participation 

* See, for instance, G C Havenner, “Voteless Washington Expresses Itself,” 
Nahonal Mumeipal Renew, XVII (1928), 326 

* See Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S 536 (1927); Nixon v Condon 286 U S 73 
(1932) In a later case, Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U S 45 (1935), the court held 
that negroes might be excluded from the Texas democratic primary if the exclusion 
resulted from action by the party convention m the state The result of these 
cases may be that the regulation of the party m a state wishmg to exclude the negro 
from pohtical participation will be surrendered to the parties. The Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantees only the equal protection of the laws against the mter- 
ference of the state See in general Luther H Evans, “Primary Elections and the 
Constitution,” Michigan Law Renew, XXXII (1934), 450 ff 

* See T. V Smith, The American Philosophy of Equality (Chicago, 1927). 
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spring from a desire to make the ballot pure, while educational and 
poll-tax requirements may arise from the welfare theory of the suffrage. 
The welfare theory of the vote must be retained, but it must be retained 
only as a basis for suffrage restrictions ^ 

The City-state Theory of the Suffrage. The primitive tribal theory 
and the feudal theory are chiefly of historical interest. The primitive 
tribal theory has a modern form that might be called a citizenship 
theory of the vote, and it is in fact common at the present time. It 
implies that the person to whom the right to vote is extended is under 
a general pohtical and ethical obligation to exercise the right. The 
state has extended to the individual this function as a part of his 
citizenship and, because the state offers him protection and guarantees 
him civil and pohtical rights, he is under a moral duty, as a citizen, to 
vote. As Jameson says; “ ... it is a duty, a trust enjoined upon, 
or committed to some citizens and not to others.” The modern 
emphasis is that, unless there is a particular reason for disqualification, 
the citizen has the duty to vote. If it were not expected by the 
political community that the individual would vote, the suffrage would 
not be extended to him. In fact, this is the modern version of the 
theory of the vote as the defimite characteristic of the citizen which was 
found in the city-states of antiquity. While most modern democracies 
do not require by legal provision that the citizen vote, those who 
favored the extension of the suffrage in the nineteenth century pre- 
sumed that with its extension all individuals would vote, owing to 
their general interest in political affairs. Such, of course, is not the 
case, and, as Beard says, it is probable even in colonial times that 
more people were away from the polls on election day because of 
indifference than because of legal disqualification.* Certainly, the 
agitation for the extension of the suffrage is a comparatively modem 
movement, and Bryce has shown that in some of the British Dominions 
it was extended to women simply because some women wanted it and 
there was no opposition * Each election period in the United States 
brmgs heated efforts on the part of the "civic-minded” elements m 
the commumty to stimulate enough interest to get the voters to register 
m spite of the inconvenient and difficult system of registration that 
prevails in most of the American states. The success of these cam- 

^ See Joseph Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 5th 
ed (Boston, 1891), Vol I, Sec 580, D G Ritchie, Natural Rights (London, 1896), 
p 265; John A Jameson, A Treatise on Constitutional Conventions, Hhed (Chicago, 
1887), Sec 337 

’ C A Beard and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
1930), Vol I, p 110 

• James Bryce, Modem Democracies (New York, 1921), Vol. I, pp. 33-34 
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paigns depends on the type of issue presented by the election much 
more than on the intensity of the campaign 

The Greek and Roman theory of the citizen as one who has the 
right of participation in government is a noble but impracticable 
ideal for modem democracies. The nineteenth century enthusiasm 
for the eirtension of the suffrage has worn away, and even in the 
twentieth century, with its extension to women after intense agitation 
in Bntain and America, the interest of women in public affairs is not 
marked. On some issues, such as prohibition and legalized prostitu- 
tion, the influence of women has been felt, but in general the woman’s 
vote has been absorbed in the major political parties. The same 
disappointment that came after the general extension of the vote to 
men in the nineteenth century is being experienced in the twentieth 
after its extension to women. Great progress and important changes 
in legislative policy did not attend the extension of the vote to the 
middle and lower classes, likewise the changes that have come about 
since the admission of women to political participation have their 
roots in the pre-woman-suflfrage period rather than in the period after 
it was granted. The present sees a greater separation between 
citizenship and the ballot, and this is also sensed in the backwash from 
suffrage extension which seeks more stringent qualifications for 
membership in the electorate in order to exclude much “child men- 
tality’’ now found among the voters.^ 

The Ethical Theory. The ethical theory of the suffrage, which 
would extend the vote in order to educate the citizens of a state and 
develop individual character, is supported now with severe qualifica- 
tions. David Starr Jordan once remarked that the object of democ- 
racy was not to secure efficient government, but to make better 
citizens However, the impulse of the present is toward efficient 
government rather than the expensive education of the electorate 
through trial-and-error pohtical participation. The vote is an 
important type of participation when the electorate is aroused and 
when issues are presented which are not already controlled by con- 
stitutional provision. In America there are fewer such issues than in a 
country with an unwritten constitution, where the will of the legislative 
body, such as the British Parliament, is the final word on the content 
of the social philosophy of democracy. But the students of modem 
democracy are beginning to feel that the education derived from 
pohtical participation may be expensive and quite uncertain, and that 

* See Seba Eldridge, The New Ctiizenehip (New York, 1929), Ch. XI, for a 
functional interpretation of citizenship See also N J. Lennes, Whither Democracy 
(New York, 1927) 
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it can be better performed by other agencies. The history of demo- 
cratic government seems to indicate the accuracy of this view, for, 
not only do large numbers of the electorate remain away from the 
polls, but the force of propaganda at election time is immense. Nor 
IS there any certamty that the individual citizen, even if he tried 
conscientiously, could arrive at an objective judgment on the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates or the issues upon which he is to vote. More- 
over, many of the issues of modem government are technical and 
scientific; they should be treated, not by the stumbling efforts of an 
uneducated electorate, but by the experts who are or who should 
be employed by the government to give direction on these matters. 

The sixth theory of the suffrage, that it is a right of protest, will 
be considered more fully in the next chapter in connection with the 
problem of nonvoting and the inactive electorate. 

Types of Political Participation. So far pohtical participation has 
been considered exclusively in connection with the vote. The vote is 
the fundamental and histone means of participation. But it arose 
at a time when pohtical society had problems of a less complicated 
nature than at the present, and also when participation was not the 
groundwork of the state as it is now. In a general way it may be said 
that the electorate, i e , those who have the right to vote, has become 
dissatisfied with the vote as the only means of participating m the 
affairs of government. Other means have been developing, and some 
of the cntics of democracy are inclined to see a distinct decline in the 
significance of the ballot. The pubhc, as those who have the right of 
participation, whatever its form, may supplant the electorate as the 
pnmary element in democracy. But this eventuality depends, of 
course, on the utility and the effectiveness of the ballot in dealing with 
the modern problems of democratic social philosophy. The future 
of the ballot remains to be seen, but in the meantime other forms of 
political participation have been developing which may be as funda- 
mentally important as the ballot. The essential problem is to arrive 
at a fair judgment of the content of public opimon on a given issue 
If other means than the holding of elections can be found, the ballot 
is certain to decline in importance. If these other means fail, the 
future of the ballot is secure. 

The ballot is a rigidly formal means of ascertaining public opinion 
on issues and personahties. Elections, at least in presidential and 
some parhamentary coimtries, come with calendaric regularity. 
The issues may come and go, but the election comes anyway. This 
in itself may not be objectionable. If the issue is not important 
enough to last until an election, the electorate should not be troubled 
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by it. Furthermore, elections at stated times are logical and necessary 
if the holders of public office are not to be allowed indefinite tenure. 
If “public office is a public trust” it is reasonable to demand that at 
stated intervals officials shall submit their records to popular judgment, 
and this is advisable even if the popular judgment is not intelligent, for 
such judgments keep democracy from being too good for the masses 
of the community. But this is not the real objection to the formal 
participation involved in the ballot. 

Participation in government should be interested as well as 
instructed, it should be more than a ritual imposed by positive law. 
The elections may be frequent and the issues insignificant, and the 
number of candidates may be great as contrasted with their caliber 
as public servants The election being formal, it is difficult for it to 
express in accurate terms the interests of particular individuals; the 
decision in the election is yes, no, or silence; the expression of the inter- 
ests of individuals, as they see their fives in the political context, may 
be a very complicated story. The individual may want action from 
the government, but there is no certainty that the forthconung election 
ivill give him any real chance to indicate a choice on the problems of 
the political community that strike nearest his own interest. Partici- 
pation, in order to be vital and real, the citizen has found, must be 
more flexible and qualified than is possible under the system of merely 
counting noses Again, the election, in theory at least, makes the 
opinions of all voters equal The mass equalization of voters may be 
a valid procedure in certain matters, but individuals whose claims 
for governmental action and policy are more direct should be given a 
definite heanng by the rulers of society. A decision by majonty or 
plurality vote is not an answer to a claim; it may not be even pnmarily 
an appreciation of a complicated issue. 

The Ballot and Economic Conflict. Dean W. R. Inge has shown 
that one result of the industnal revolution and the rise of urban society 
has been the breakdown of tradition.^ With the strong guiding hand 
of tradition on the reins, political issues can be kept within historical 
bounds, but the ancient traditions of economic life are now unstable; 
with the rise of radical thinking the battle of social theory is being 
waged more and more as to the proper pohcies of economic society 
It is also in the sphere of economic interests that informal participation 
has shown its most marked development. Those who sponsor legisla- 
tion for an economic interest have few and concentrated virtues. In 
the first place, the fight is never over, and persistent effort in many 
directions characterizes their efforts to secure legislative protection, 

* The Legacy of Greece (Oxford, 1921), pp 37-38. 
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either by preventing or by securing legislation. In the second place, 
any and every means of moving the state to the recogmtion of particu- 
lar claims is used, and in this tjrpe of agitation the ballot and the 
formal expression of opinion through elections may not be even the 
chief points of concentration Interested groups have often been 
considered a menace to the state The idea that democracy should 
be entirely unselfish has dominated the ideology of pohtics for so long 
that it IS difficult for us to accustom ourselves to the idea of the lobby 
and pressure pohtics. But gradually we are coming to recogmze that 
pubhc interest so enlisted is the truest form of public interest, and that 
the state itself is incapable of suppressing it 

Undoubtedly, the lobby has been corrupt, and in many cases unfair 
types of pressure are still put on members of legislative bodies But 
this fact must also be remembered: every group with an mteiest at 
stake has formed a lobby of some kmd, and the old theory that a 
member of a legislature can go back to his constituents over the heads 
of mterested orgamzations has become mcreasingly impracticable. 
The orgamzation of mterest groups woikmg directly upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people is slowly altenng our ideas of representative 
government, and representatives are forced to listen to the claims of 
those who are actually submittmg their briefs. It is charged, of 
course, that the lobby is often a mmority group, but on the other hand 
the lobby represents in all cases something vital to a certain number 
of members of the state There is no guarantee that this is the case 
with those who are content to mdulge in oratory about the supremacy 
of the sovereign people and who at the same time are silent or inchoate 
in their ideas about the particular issue before a legislative committee 
or body.* 

We have come to realize that the formulation of issues is necessary 
to action by public opmion Leadership must come from some place, 
and the mantle of responsibility seems to have fallen, at least in our 
current democracy, upon the pohtical party While the party plat- 
form has become of wamng sigmficance owing to the direct primary, 
the platform itself, whether state or national, is a means of crystallizing 
public attitudes on particular problems. The pohtical party vuth its 
platform and nominees offers a leadership that the vast majority 

^ See Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics (New York, 1928) ; W B Graves, 
Readings in Public Opinion (New York, 1928), Ch XXVIII, E P. Herring, Group 
Representation before Congress (Baltimore, 1928) 

•Donald Wilhelm, “The Washington Soviets,” Forum (November, 1925), 
Frank R Kent, The Great Game of Politics (New York, 1924), T A Bailey, “Con- 
gressional Opposition to Pure Food Legislation, 1879-1906,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXVI (July, 1930) 
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of the voters seems to accept as a sufficient expression of its will Of 
course, the lobby represents a much more concrete statement of 
political claims, and one in which the masses have little auricular 
interest. So long as the claims of interested groups are not granted to 
the injury of the citizenry, there is httle objection, and one of the 
functions of the political party in secunng control of office and havmg 
a statement of policy already formulated is to prevent the lobby type 
of pressure politics from runmng away with the pohtical show. That 
the political party is a balance wheel to pressure put on members of 
the legislature seems certainly true, though this function of the 
party has not generally been stressed The ordinary voter may go 
to the polls and vote for the party of his choice (and this choice usually 
remains much the same during his hfe) and, if the leadership of the 
party is intelligent, an effective counterbalance is created against the 
irresponsible minority. Likewise, the pressure groups are a part of 
pubhc opinion, for, as we have seen, public opinion itself is a product 
of crossing and interweaving currents. As Madison in The Federalist 
so clearly pointed out, the future of a government depends in part on 
keepmg a balance between conflicting claims that tend to move the 
state But he did not see that the party itself is one of the most 
important means of effecting this balance, for the party cannot hope 
to attain wide and popular support and yet surrender completely to 
any particular pressure upon the state 

Thus, even though the pressure group seeks to escape the uncer- 
tainties of the political election, the political election stands in the 
background as a checkmg agency, for political parties give some sort 
of leadership to the unorganized masses of the public and they must 
constantly seek to widen and consolidate this support. Pressure 
politics takes many forms. Each lobby represents an interest group 
m the state, and each interest group seeks the ear of the state with 
starthng directness Most of the mdividuals who are useful to the 
community are members of groups making claims upon the govern- 
ment, but such membership does not ordinarily exhaust the political 
interests of the individual; the party is the successful claimant of 
residual pohtical interests. 

Consultation and Political Participation. All forms of direct contact 
with the members of the government, whether through personal 
interviews, communications, petitions, or the lobby, are specific efforts 
toward a more informal type of political participation. The more or 
less rigid democratic machinery evolved in the past cannot readily 
adjust itself to the interest groups that have become so increasingly 
important since the industrial revolution. The whole problem of 
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participation is now in an uncertain state. The newer forms of 
participation are new only in the sense that they were not anticipated 
by the founders of political democracy, who did not in general believe 
that any mediate organization should come between the individual 
and the state as represented by the government The critics of 
democracy, with an eye to the essentials of the problem, have centered 
upon pubhc opinion and the formal means of its expression as the 
proper points of attack. Those who condemn democracy believe 
that participation in an intelligent sense is a utopian dream: those 
who believe m democracy suggest improvements in participation 
derived from observation of the process of politics. All the indications 
of the present point to the formal acceptance of the newer types of 
participation. 

The problem is really how to get the state in touch with those 
members of the community whose interests count and whose judgments 
are sufficiently instructed to make their contribution to the members of 
the government valuable. It is generally felt that the leveling process 
of an election is too indirect and uncertain in many cases for the elec- 
tion to be considered an answer to a question. Laski sees it as a prob- 
lem mvolving the consultation of citizens in a more direct way than 
at the present time. 

The first great need of the modern State is adequately to organize institu- 
tions of consultation. The weakness of the present system, and one of the 
real roots of its irresponsibility, is that a government is compelled to consult, 
not an association which represents the interests affected by some statute, 
but those only whose protest against its action it chooses to deem important 
If mdustry were to be given such a constitutional form as that here outlined, 
it would be possible to compel the prior consultation of authoritative bodies 
before any policy was given statutory form 

The advantages of such a method are obvious It secures, in the first 
place, effective access to the government by the mterests involved Their 
wills at the least receive authoritative exposition. They are placed m a 
position where they can learn, in detail and in principle, the purpose a govern- 
ment has in view. They are thereby enabled the more effectively to oppose 
or support such measures They can appeal with the confidence of knowledge 
to opimon outside. They can seek from an assured basis to infiuence the 
supporters and opponents of the government in the legislature They can 
supply to the minister information of real value in the construction of the 
details of his measure. They can offer him suggestions as to its probable 
working. They form, in brief, a deposit of expertise upon the different aspects 
of policy which, effectively used, create an atmosphere of responsibility about 
governmental acts.' 

* H J Laski, A Grarrmar of Politics (New Haven, 1026), pp. 80-81. By per- 
mission of the Yale University Press 
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Government must seek support as well as efficiency. Consultation 
of interested groups provides both support and experts. A consulta- 
tion that chooses experts without regard to their group affiliation may 
gjve efficiency, but it is efficiency without participation and therefore 
efficiency without support. To consult mterested groups in an 
unintelligent way may provide support without efficiency. Laski’s 
suggestion has the great advantage of gathenng support while at the 
same time the government is relying upon experts. His suggestion is 
one of the gateways to scientific and intelligent participation in 
government, which is not possible under the formal and rigid system 
that insists that the only proper means of participation by interested 
groups is through voting in an election. A large number of com- 
missions have been appointed in American government, national, 
state, and local, but very often a dehberate effort has been made to 
choose experts without affihations, and this has tended to wean 
support away from the consultation arranged by the government. 
Consultation to be effective must brmg support to the government 
as well as information. Consultation is a form of political participa- 
tion in addition to the vote. 

Qualifications for Electorate Membership. It is not our purpose here 
to trace in detail the history of suffrage requirements. A few generali- 
zations will be sufficient for the purpose of this discussion. The 
democratic system of suffrage is an achievement of the nineteenth 
century. The eighteenth century imposed religious, property, and 
residential qualifications on the voter. The religious qualifications 
have gone with the secularization of the state, which went hand m 
hand with the rise of political democracy. Property qualifications 
after severe conflicts were gradually and haltingly reduced, while the 
residential qualifications have remained primanly as a means of 
assuring an honestly orgamzed electorate. The postwar constitutions 
of Europe extended the suffrage to women, where revolutionary 
constitutions were adopted; in some cases a reduction of the age 
requirements for the vote was made; property qualifications have 
practically disappeared. ‘ 

In general, the requirements for the vote now consist of the follow- 
ing: (1) the individual must be a citizen of the country in which he 
votes; (2) he must be at least of a given age, usually twenty-one years, 
though in some coimtries it is less and in others more; (3) he must 
fulfill residential qualifications depending upon the type of election, 
i e., district elections, state elections, national elections; (4) he may 

‘ See H L. McBam and L. Rogers, The New ConstUiUions of Europe (New York, 
1922), passim 
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have to fulfill other qualifications imposed by law such as paying a poll 
tax or passing certain educational tests, as well as the legal require- 
ment of the formal placmg of his name on the list of voters. Some 
system of registering voters is a fundamental necessity in modem 
democracy to prevent election frauds. 

With the disappearance of sex, property, rehgion, and race as 
fundamental tests of qualification for voting, the modem issue centers 
on the question of education. Tme, in some countries opposition to 
woman suffrage is successful on the ground that clerical influence 
would become greater, as is the case in France. Regardless of the 
religious question, suffrage has been extended to women with some 
exceptions as a general principle of democracy in Western countries. 
Nor can we consider it other than particular that the negro element in 
politics has produced electoral qualifications designed to prevent the 
negro from voting The “grandfather clause,” the educational test, 
the payment of poll taxes, outright social discriimnations, and the 
exclusion of negroes from party pnmancs have been used m southern 
states to bar him effectually from pohtical participation.^ 

But the fundamental and long-run problem is whether the elec- 
torate can be improved by educational tests; whether by such tests 
the electorate can bo made less umntelhgent. Democracy is becoming 
weary of the illiterate voter; it no longer wishes to gamble on his 
support. Many American states now require the voter to be able to 
read and write, to be able to sign his name, or to be able to read and 
interpret a passage from the national or the state constitution. The 
“children ” of the electorate must play at less consequential games than 
markmg ballots or tinkering with a voting machine. The New York 
literacy test is one of the outstandmg recent efforts to secure such an 
end. In accordance with an amendment to the state constitution 
adopted in 1921, the legislature in 1922 provided two methods of test- 
ing the hteracy of new voters — ^tests by election boards and the 
certificate of hteracy. “For the first method fifty word extracts from 
the state constitution were selected to be read and ten words from the 
selection are to be written. New York is original in that it has 
created through its board of regents a certificate of literacy to be given 
to voters after an exammation has been taken.”* Such tests are of a 

^ J. E Pate, “The Texas White Pnmary Law," National Municipal Review, 
XVI (October, 1927) All textbooks on political parties give accounts of the 
vanoiis types of suffrage discrimination used in the United States. 

* F G Crawford, “The New York State Literacy Test,” The American Political 
Science Review, XVII (1923), 261-263, also “Operation of the Literacy Test for 
Voters m New York," The American Political Science Review, XXV (1931), 342- 
346 
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minimal character and they are merely suggestive of the reaction that 
is gaining strength against the mneteenth century theory of suffrage 
expansion 

The wave of suffrage freedom has passed, it would seem, to the 
farthest hmits of generosity; any future changes will have to be in the 
direction of limitation of the right to vote. The general-welfare theory 
of the suffrage is behind the revival of limitations. Modern limitations 
are based on the results of experience. There is little chance that a 
system of weighted or plural voting will ever be established again, 
owing to the persistent influence of eighteenth century ideas of 
equality, but the welfare theory can qualify this influence and modify 
nineteenth century individualism to the extent of imposing intelligent, 
though minimal, reqmrements upon individuals who desire to attain 
the right of political participation. ‘ Should a more vigorous policy 
than imposing minimum qualifications be resorted to, the groundwork 
of political democracy would be undermined. A revised faith in 
political democracy, with due allowance for the truth of cnticisms and 
the necessity of political support for continued peace and order would 
seem to be permanent elements in the modern state. Certainly there 
is no reason to permit morons and the ilhterate to vote, since their 
conceptions of politics are immature and since their opinions are 
likely to be controlled by local prejudice and rudimentary propaganda 

The Electorate and Emancipation. The creation of the modem 
electorate is a part of the histoncal process of emancipation of classes 
and individuals which has so long been in process. To those who are 
under Hegelian influence and who desire to see the objectification of 
reason m the historical process, pohtical democracy, however ineffec- 
tive it may be in some respects, is nevertheless a part of the historic 
and rational emancipation of the race. As Berolzheimer remarks : 

The movement of emancipation of the last [nineteenth] century was not 
limited to the liberation of the great classes that suffered most from mediaeval 
oppression When wc observe that in the course of four centuries the temporal 
power was emancipated from the spiritual power, and the civic estates from 
despotism, and the laboring classes from the capitalistic yoke, we equally 
note that the emancipation was that of classes as such. It is true that with 
the hberation of a given class the mdividual members thereof also were set 
free, but the movement was centered upon the overthrow of the class burden, 
leaving the individual within the class in complete independence A clear 
example thereof is afforded by the course of social democracy, which imposes 
upon its adherents a disciplme of such seventy, and demands of the individual 
such large sacrifices m behalf of class interests, as would make every form of 

* Gamer, op at , pp 551 
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governmeiital or capitahstic paternalism seem mild in comparison. . . . The 
emancipation of the classes had yet to find its complement in the emancipation 
of the individual * 
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Chapter XIII 


THE POLITICAL PARTY IN THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

The apathy of the masses and their need for gmdance has as its counterpart 
m the leaders a natural greed for power Thus the development of the 
democratic ohgarchy is accelerated by the general characteristics of human 
nature What was mitiated by the need for organization, admimstration and 
strategy is completed m psychological determinism — Robert Michels ^ 

The Individual Faces the Stale. The democratic state exists on the 
assumption that the government is responsible to the members of the 
political community. Such responsibility is secured in two general 
ways; it is secured by a system of constitutional government in which 
the acts of the government are said to be under the rigid and unwaver- 
ing scrutiny of the la w,*^ and it is secured by political participation. 
After all, constitutional government itself is merely one means of 
making effective the participation in government of the democratic 
public. The government in theory is passing under the constant 
judgment and evaluation of the public, but modern critics of democ- 
racy have shown that this evaluation is defective; the question is 
seriously raised whether the current ideas about democracy are true 
in the sense that they bring about an actual governmental responsi- 
bihty. Of course, it might be urged that government should not be 
responsible entirely to the members of the participating community, 
but such a thesis is a denial of the utility of democracy. 

The problem of responsible government is to bring the individual, 
either alone or through his groups, face to face with the state so that 
the government and the governed will understand each other’s claims 
and needs Such a perfect system of participation in government, 
under the democratic system, might make government well-nigh 
a perfect instrument of social justice. But in fact the path of the 
claim or judgment of the individual or group to the sense organs of 
the government is often long and devious Owing to the many stages 
between the individual and the government, the claims of individuals 
are often distorted or forgotten. The motivation of the government 
becomes incomprehensible to the individual. Neither the individual 

^Paltlical Parties, tr by E Paul and C Paul (London, 1916), p. 217. By per- 
mission of Jarrolds, Ltd , publishers 
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nor the government has a clear picture of the claims and the difficulties 
of the other. Democratic dogma, which assimilates the rulers and the 
ruled and which can utter nothing but the clarion slogan of the sover- 
eignty of the people, makes the solution of the problem all the more 
difficult. Claims on the state are not to be seen as of one individual 
alone, but as those of the groups to which the individual’s interest 
leads him to adhere. Responsible government implies a recogmtion 
of the vitality of groups in the state, a recognition of the federal nature 
of society. 

The structure of social orgamzation must be federal if it is to be adequate. 
Its pattern involves, not myself and the State, my groups and the State, but 
aU these and their mter-relationships. For when I respond to the demands 
of the State, there grows up between us a process which alters both response 
and demand That process is compounded not merely from my State-context, 
but from the total environment in which I find myself.”^ 

To view the problem of responsible government and participation 
in government m the light of a federal society makes the path of the 
individual to the state a more difficult one under the present demo- 
cratic system, which thinks of political society as a unified whole. It 
is true there must be some moral umty, something more than mere 
group significance of citizen and hfe, or there would be no state But 
when the specific interests of groups and the interrelated character of 
group demands are concerned, it is well to recognize the fact that 
consent and responsible government are not one problem, but a 
multitude of problems grouped around, let us say, a single act of the 
state. That some Western hberal states have secured a sufficient 
reconcihation of conflicting interests to mamtain stability is clear 
enough, merely by the continued existence of democracy. Some 
suggestions that look to more effective and scientiflc relationships 
between the individual’s claims and the action of the government have 
been given in the preceding chapter 

The Traditional Pattern of Responsible Government. Let us trace 
the standard conception of how the individual faces the state, but 
include also some admixture of the reality of the process. There is 
first the population of a pohtical commumty. Most of this population 
is citizens, i.e., it owes a defimte and stable pohtical allegiance to the 
state. Out of the mass of citizens emerges the electorate, w'hich, 
under the provisions of positive law, is legally qualified for formal 
participation m government. In a democracy this number is a con- 

* H J Laski, A Grammar of Pohtics (New Haven, lO^S), pp. 262-263. By por- 
niBSion of the Yale University Press 
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siderable majority of the adult citizens, and it may even include aliens, 
who owe a temporary or residential allegiance to the state, t.e , the 
legal duty to obey the laws. But within the electorate we have been 
forced to recogmze what may accurately be called the acti ve elect orate. 
The active electorate consists of those who either from habit or casual 
interest are recent participants in the political process. Rival political 
parties that are wilhng to assume the responsibility of controlling the 
government claim the confidence of the active electorate. Support 
of the party leads nominally to legislative representation, which is 
nominated and pledged to support the platform of the party, and 
beyond the democratically chosen legislative body is the executive 
official, who has discretionary power, and the administrative official, 
who theoretically has a very limited discretionary authority. The 
acts of the government are seen finally m the administration or the 
execution of the legislative proposals that are duly enacted. Such 
is the formal structure of democratic-party-system representative 
government. 

Obviously there are lacunae in this utopian sketch. The system 
does not always satisfy the predominating demands of the members 
of the state The active electorate is a shifting quantity, though the 
continued existence of the inactive electorate indicates that those who 
do vote perform for it an adequate representative function. Parties 
• compete for the support of the active electorate, but within the limi ts 
prescribed by the constitutions and laws of the state and of the Umted 
States, ■'^arty platforms are satisfactory to the voters only on certain 
issues — tissues upon which there is a real chance of a popular decision 
Many of the most fundamental issues of American government have 
already been decided by the terms of the Constitution and by the 
interpretations of the Supreme Court. Thus the representative 
functions of the party are limited, and the freedom of the active 
electorate in granting support is also limited. Furthermore, the 
parties are constantly competing for a wider support and this makes 
them chary of too deep an entanglement with disturbing issues in pub- 
lic fife. The failure of different party platforms in many cases to 
present adequately the possible alternatives weakens their significance 
as representative agencies of the active electorate in popular govern- 
ment. T he par ty as a n age nt of r espo nsible government Js, the refor e, 
i mpor tant, but like other devices of pohtical democracy it is defective. 

The party is often considered to be a part of the government, and 
therefore the difference between the officially elected legislative 
representative and the party and its leaders is not one of kind, but 
merely of degree, the elected representative is the result of the 
representational devices farther in the background. Responsibility 
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is supposed to be placed securely in the hands of public officials 
chosen by the active electorate, but this responsibility, as all students 
of democracy recogmze, is sometimes an uncertain quantity. The 
representative is elected on personal claims or on a limited set of issues, 
and when other problems arise it is difficult at times to ascertain what 
might logically be named as the claim of the majority of his constitu- 
ents. The representative is subjected to other influences than the 
public opinion represented by the active electorate. Another step 
beyond the active electorate is the bureaucracy, which exists in every 
complicated state, no matter how strong the antibureaucratic tradition 
The executive head may be elected by the votes of the electorate, but 
it has been found to be impossible and meffective to elect many policy- 
executing officials. The Anglo-American theory of the bureaucratic 
official is that he does not in fact have great discretion, though the 
actual facts of government tend to belie the constitutional theory 
The administrative bureaucrat does not always perform his repre- 
sentative functions with responsibihty for several reasons. His work 
IS not so public as other parts of the government, his tenure is more 
secure, and his work is often so techmcal that to the ordinary citizen 
it IS quite incomprehensible. The independence of the administra- 
tive official has become so marked in recent times that students aie 
beginning to speak of the government of experts with democratic 
responsibihty. 

The system we have outlined is slow moving and cumbersome, 
it is rigid and irresponsive to any but the best organized and the 
greatest needs of political society. This statement is not a condemna- 
tion of the system of responsible government in which the party is 
the keystone, but it implies that the present machinery of party 
government needs to be supplemented rather definitely in order to 
attain the responsibihty of government to the community To 
supplement the present system merely means that ways should be 
provided by which the individual can come into more direct contact 
with the government In the previous chapter we discussed the same 
problem from the viewpoint of pohtical participation, and it was shown 
that the claims of members of the state have been pressed with a 
directness that undermmes the orthodox theory of party government. 
It is fairly obvious that those who made these pressing demands are 
not content to use the slow-movmg machinery of the state; when such 
claims have been well organized and well financed, the chances of 
success in presenting them are not remote. 

But it should be noted that such a system does not mean that 
orthodox responsible government is to be scrapped in bringing the 
demands of individuals through groups directly to the notice of the 
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state. The party would still be representative of the active electorate, 
and through the members of the legislature it would preserve a balance 
of interest, particularly of the social interests. The difficulty with 
orthodox democratic theory has been that of unwilhngness to admit 
other means than the party system of brmgmg the demands of the 
public to the attention of the state. In sunphfied government, such 
as properly and effectively organized municipal corporations, indi- 
\ddual responsibihty has been important, but in more complex govern- 
mental units, such as the state or the nation, the party should be the 
fimdamental agent of responsible government The party in the 
United States assumes responsibility for the conduct of the executive 
and the members of legislative bodies; in the parliamentary system of 
Great Britam the party is the pnmary agent of responsibihty, though 
the members of the executive may by direct appeal to the electorate 
accept a personal responsibihty in addition to that of the party. This 
IS most certainly the case m parhamentary systems where there are 
more than two major parties and w'here the coahtion system of 
cabmet government is developed ‘ 

If indii’iduals and groups appeal directly to the government, this 
may weaken the responsibility of the party, but it does not weaken 
the general support of the pubhc for the government. Pragmatically, 
we maj' say that anythmg which tends to gather to the government 
additional support is valuable in makmg the state an effective agent 
of progress The direct appeal, this stepping around the indirect 
machinery of democratic government, does nothing more than weaken 
the party system, it cannot in any sense supplant the general popular 
interests represented by historic and well-organized and well-supported 
pohtical parties. Again the direct appeal, the ^^slon of popular 
sovereignty in terms of the direct participation of the indiiddual in 
legislation, is fundamentally in accord with democratic theory. 

Rousseau developed the direct contact of the indindual with the 
state in terms of direct democracy, i e , a legislative body in which all 
participating citizens shared equally and directly. “ Society for 
Rousseau was a combination of human atoms in a common pmpose 
expressed through the general will, and for the individual to trust 
mdirect agents for the expression of his contribution to the general will 

' The nonpartisan movement, particularly m local government, implies mdi- 
vidual responsibility rather than the collective responsibility assumed by the 
pohtical party See W J Johnson, Toledo’s Non-pariisan Movement (Toledo, 
1922J, pp 65-58, 62-63 Cited by Joseph Wnght, Selected Readings in Munieipdl 
Problems (Boston, 1925), pp 284 ff 

• See Control social (1762) See W illiam Orton, "The Atomic Theory of 
Society,” The American Pohlieal Scienee Review, XXTV (1930), 628#. 
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destroyed the essence of popular government Popular sovereignty 
necessitated the direct contact of individual and government and a 
repudiation of the federal structure of society, which includes agents 
of participation and representation for the groups and associations to 
which an individual belongs. While the more direct impact of the 
individual will on the government may hardly be defended at present 
on the basis of Rousseau’s general-will theory, it may be defended on 
the pragmatic ground that additional and more vital support is 
brought to the government, so that the government itself becomes 
more responsive to the claims of social groups and therefore more 
truly responsible.^ 

Wkat Is the Political Party? No fully satisfactory definition of the 
pohtical party has been given As is too often the case in matters 
political, there are a variety of concepts competing for recognition, 
and it is true also that the objection to each definition is only partial 
Edmund Burke defined a party as “a body of men united, for promot- 
ing by their joint endeavors the national mterest, upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed It may be said that the most 
widely accepted concepts of a political party agree in general with 
Burke. “A political party,” says Ray, “is a durable organization of 
individuals or groups of indmduals fluctuating in personnel and 
numbers, united by common principles or a common policy, and having 
for its immediate end the control of the government through the carry- 
ing of elections and the possession of office 

Takmg this definition as a starting point, one fundamental question 
arises as to whether the unifying force of the party is common principle 
or common tradition The Republican party began as a protest 
against the extension of slavery into the territories of the United 
States, but it has become the party of conservatism, the high tariff, 
and the protection of “big business.” The Democratic party began 
as an expression of state rights and decentralization and it was founded 
upon the pohtical spirit of agrarian democracy and the individuahsm 
of the frontier. But at the present time the democracy of the Southern 

1 See C. E Merriam, “The Pohtical Party and UnoflBcial Government,” 
American PolUicdl Ideas, 1865-1917 (New York, 1920), Ch X. See “Trade 
Associations, Their Economic Significance and Legal Status,” National Industrial 
Conference Board (New York, 1926). 

® Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents (1770), Worhs, Vol I, p 530 

® See P O Ray, Introduction to Political Parties and Practical Politics, 3d ed 
(New York, 1921), Ch I By permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, pubhshers 
R. C Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Problems, 3d ed (New York, 1933), 
p. 14; Anson D. Morse, “What Is a Party?” Political Science Quarterly, XI (1896), 
68 . 
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states is widely different from the democracy of the North. Democ- 
racy in New York City, as led by the Tammany Society, has httle in 
common with the anti-Catholic and prohibitionist views of the South. 
The Democratic party is forced to rely on the unifying force of tradition 
rather than principle, while the Republican party cannot regard its 
tradition too seriously and must rely on the unif3dng force of con- 
servatism, which is primarily a matter of principle. Third-party 
activities are based on principle rather than tradition since they 
represent a departure from the traditional party mores. 

Aside from the essential issue of tradition versus principle, the above 
conception of the pohtical party is stabUized around the association 
of hke-mmded individuals who are at the same time eligible for 
participation. It resolves itself into a concept of support. Any voter 
who supports the party is a member of it, but other persons who 
cannot vote are also often regarded as members of the party. For 
instance, territorial delegates are found in the national conventions of 
both the major parties in the Umted States, despite the fact that 
territorial support does not influence presidential or congressional 
elections. 

A second fundamental conception of the political party is that it is 
an orgamzation. Those who give support to the organization are 
not necessarily members of the party. A man may vote all his life 
for the Repubhcan or Democratic party, but, if he is not a member of 
the party organization, a payer of dues, or a part of the machinery 
of the party, he is not a member of it; he is never more than a supporter. 
We have here a realistic iiew, for the party is easily conceived as 
orgamzation and nothmg more Organization in terms of discipline 
from the lowly precmct to the conventions and committees acting as a 
national unit is characteristic of the party. ^ A thoroughly organized 
pohtical party has a precmct orgamzation in every or nearly every 
precinct in the nation The orgamzation consists of a party chairman 
and committee for the precinct. Above this may stand the city or the 
county orgamzation, usually a county organization, owing to the 
development of the nonpartisan movement in the cities. There is a 
county committee, and perhaps an executive committee headed by 
the chairman of the party for the county. This organization is 
duphcated in the state. 

It is probably a matter of splitting hairs to debate whether or not 
we have forty-eight state parties, a number of territorial parties, and 
in addition a national party. A national party is in fact a federation 

‘ See E. E Robinson, The EvoluHm of American Political Parties (New York, 
1924), p. 4, for support of this view. 
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of party organizations. There is a national committee and a national 
chairman, but, since the national orgamzation cooperates and some- 
times directs the state parties, it makes little difference whether we 
insist that there is only one national party or a national party with 
separate state parties. In addition to the committee organization of 
the party, there is a parallel system of conventions held m the precinct, 
the district, the county, the state, and the nation. Such conventions 
are ordinarily under the control of the committee system, particularly 
under the chairmen of the county and state committees.^ 

The structure of American government lends force to the contention 
that the party is an organization of mterested workers, rather than an 
association of hke-minded individuals fighting for common principles 
through political democracy. American experience would indicate 
that, no matter how wide apart the differences of opinion within a 
party may be, as long as there is no open revolution the national 
party organization will be sustained. The governmental explanation 
IS very simple. Unless there is a national organization that can win 
support in all states, there is little hope of securing a majority of the 
votes in the electoral college. A party that is strong m certain sections 
may elect Congressmen and Senators; it may control the government 
in a given state; but it cannot control the national executive without a 
national organization capable of dehvering a majonty of the electoral 
votes, and this majority must come from all sections of the country 
If no party has a majority in the electoral college, the election goes to 
Congress, and the chances that the party will control the selection of 
the President and vice-president become correspondingly less. As 
long as the President of the United States is chosen as he is, there will 
be national parties in terms of organization. 

A popular election of the president by plurality vote would seriously 
weaken the national party organization, and the likelihood of a split 
in the older and traditional parties would become more imminent. To 
remove the choice of the President from a popular vote of any kind 
would no doubt be the death knell of the two-party system in the 
United States and the beginning of a multi-party system. The multi- 
party system in the United States, however, would not be attended 
by the evils of the system found in parliamentary countries where the 
sheer existence of the actual executive depends on a number of parties 
agreeing on the formation of a cabinet. To put the election of the 
President mto the hands of Congress would be to establish the principle 

* C. E Mernam and H F Gtosnell, The American Party System, rev. ed (New 
York, 1929), Ch IX-X Detailed information on the structure of the party 
system may be found in textbooks on American political parties. 
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of the Swiss executive in the United States without the Swiss collegiate 
system. ‘ 

A third fundamental conception emerges from the sociological 
interpretation of the party. The party becomes one form of group 
life, it is a sociological fact just as any other group expressing com- 
munity of interest and like-mindedness is a sociological fact. Further- 
more, this treatment of the party involves the assumption that the 
party is but an extension of the government itself, and according to 
Merriam it is part of the government. The more orthodox view of 
the party places it outside the government, but the sociological 
approach, in rejecting the legal conceptions of ordinary public law, 
arrives at the position that the party as a sociological fact is part of the 
government.^ Whether one asserts that the party is a part of the 
government or is extragovernmental, all admit, of course, that at 
the present time it is a very essential part of the political process 
Modern democratic governments are inconceivable without the group 
known as the political party For this new, the fact that the party 
is also an orgamzation is quite incidental, the group interest it expresses 
IS the important point of departure. 

Professor Mernam presents this point of view in the following 
words: 

The party may be looked upon as a type of social group, primarily con- 
cerned with social control as exercised through the government ’ It rests upon 
fundamental psychological tendencies, upon social or economic interests, 
develops its own orgamzation, and attracts its personnel, acquires its own 
professional standards and professional technique, and in tune its traditions, 
tendencies, predispositions. Like other groups its momentum may carry 
it on, after its immediate purpose has been achieved. Group sohdanty, 
personalities, traditions, ambitions, wdl have been obtamed in the struggle 
and those who have been acting together m the narrower circle as governors 
and m the broader circle of those interested for wnder social and econonuc 
reasons, may go on actmg together for other purposes ... In this sense the 
party may be regarded as a part of the government itself, an extension of 
officiahsm, shading out from very definite responsibdity for official acts to the 
less defimte responsibihty of shaping and guiding the course of public opimon.^ 

^ See H. L McBain, The Living Constitution (New York, 1927), pp 142-143, 
Ch. TV. 

® See Merriam and Gosnell, op cit , Ch XV 

® Robert Michels, Political Parties, tr by E Paul and C Paul (London, 1915). 

‘ Memam and Gosnell, op ctt ,p 427 By permission of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, pubhshers See also R M Maolver, The Modern State (Oxford, 1926), 
pp 396 Jf- Onp 400, Maclver remarks “The party system was in particular the 
mechanism by which the class-state was transformed mto the nation-state ” 
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The Party as a Public Association. In all definitions the party 
is an association or group of individuals. How broad the group is or 
what the uniting forces are may give rise to differences of opinion. 
The above conceptions of the pohtical party differ merely as to 
emphasis. The first defimtion stresses the party as a defimitely organ- 
ized association of like-minded individuals for the control of govern- 
ment; the second defimtion discovers the party by the exclusion of 
supporters of the organization; and the third concept argues the 
extension of officialism to the party and that the party itself is a 
social group whose function is essential in the process of government 
It is a matter of emphasis, and in reality there is no inherent con- 
tradiction between these three statements of the nature of the 
pohtical party. 

But there is one question concerning the nature of the party group 
which has given rise to important legislation. The party has been 
recognized as part of the ordinary machinery of government by the 
statutes of the vanous states controlling the party. It may be con- 
sidered an indirect recognition, but regulation of the party implies 
its recogmtion favorably under positive law.^ In the United States 
the regulation of the party is within the jurisdiction of each state, 
though the national government controls or can supervise the election 
of national officials. In the Newberry Case it was decided that the 
United States has no control over the nomination of party candidates 
within its states for national offices; this throws the nomination 
machmery, even of national officials, clearly into the hands of the 
state.* 

The legal recogmtion of the political party constitutes a revolution 
in American tradition Not only did the framers consider the party, 

Maolver’s approach to the general problem, of party ahgnment is worth the 
reader’s attention Another conception of the party, closely associated with 
Merriam’s view, is that it is a definite means or techmque of gettmg control of the 
state It 18 a means of lifting oneself to power This idea of the party is sug- 
gested by the history of Fascism, National Socialism and Communism m Russia 

* The election laws of the various states, usually prmted in a separate bulletm 
by the Secretary of State, is the most direct source of mformation on the regulation 
of parties 

* Newberry v United States, 256 U S 232 (1921). The unconstitutionality of 
the Texas “white primary law" was not based on the control of elections authorized 
by the delegated powers of the national government over the election of national 
officers or the restnctions on the state by the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments, but upon the provision of the Fourteenth Amendment forbidding a state to 
deny to persons the equal protection of the law This case shows that, m extreme 
situations at least, the nominating machinery will be controlled by the national 
government through the judiciary. Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S 536 (1927). 
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i e., faction, a private association, but a very reprehensible one at that, 
according to Washington in his farewell address ^ The party arose 
in the United States by the turn of the eighteenth century, owing to 
the astute leadership of such men as Jefferson, Hamilton, and Burr 
But for most of the nineteenth century the party was an informal and 
largely unregulated association in the state. Because of the gradual 
evolution of the party as the most important political association, and 
the fact that the party machinery had become oligarchic and unrespon- 
sive to democratic ideology, the regulative movement began near the 
end of the nineteenth century. At the present time the political 
party as an association or organization within the state is carefully 
regulated The old convention system has been abolished generally 
and the direct primary election for the nomination of officials has been 
substituted. The nonpartisan movement has attained some success, 
in a formal sense, in cities and counties. The choice of delegates and 
committeemen is also regulated by law, and, owing to the fact that such 
regulation imphes the pubhc character (i e., governmental character) 
of the association, almost any one may become either a direct sup- 
porter or a member of the party. The direct primary for the nomina- 
tion of party candidates, which was designed to destroy the control 
of the party bosses and politicians over nominations, has opened the 
party to anyone who desires to vote in the pnmary.® 

Various signs of reaction are appearing. A few states have 
abolished the direct primary, and in others modifications have been 
made. In any case, the state party organization retains the conven- 
tion for the purpose of drawing up a state platform, even though under 
the direct primary system it is not allowed to nominate party candi- 
dates In general it may also be said that erstwhile defenders of the 
direct pnmary have been forced to admit that little political improve- 
ment has been attained by its adoption, that the caliber of candidates 
has not been materially elevated, and that the expenditure of large 
sums of money has not been prevented 

Another form of reaction has developed since the Supreme Court 
declared the “white primary” in the South unconstitutional. Ever 
since the Civil War the Southern states have been devising means 
of preventing negroes from votmg. In 1923 Texas invented the best 
means smce the Civil War — ^the white primary. The Democratic 
party was defined for primary purposes as composed of white voters 

1 James D Richardson, Messages and Payers of the Presidents (Washington, 
D.C., 1897), Vol I, p 219 

* See C E Merriam and Louise Overacker, Primary Elections (New York, 
1928), for discussions of the direct primary see Ray, Sait, and others 
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Since the Supreme Court declared this regulation unconstitutional, 
the alternative seems to be to give the party fieedom to define its own 
membership, in which case negroes may still be excluded from partici- 
pation. The extreme alternative might mean the revival of the 
convention system, effectually excluding the negro from any influence 
on the choice of nominees of the dominant party in the state, the 
Democratic party 

Those who oppose the regulation of the party by statute are forced 
on principle to assert the private character of the party association 
The regulation of the party by the state is viewed as an unnecessary 
and illiberal restriction on the freedom of individuals to form associa- 
tions and conduct the affairs of the association without interference by 
the state. The burden of the attack falls not upon the control of 
the registration of voters or the control of the use of money in elec- 
tions, but on the prohibition of nommations by the party through party 
conventions. The direct primary is a cardinal nuisance in the eyes of 
those who wish to see the party merely as one of the free associations 
or groups of citizens in the state If the party is a private association, 
the state should let it alone, if it is a pubhc or governmental associa- 
tion, then the state is justified in its regulations The state does not 
determine how a particular church shall select its officials, it does not 
determine how long officers of a lodge shall serve, nor does it regulate 
the election of trade-union officials. So should it be with the political 
party. The trade union, the lodge, and the church are forms of 
voluntary associations which should be left free to organize as the 
members see fit; hkewise the political party is a voluntary association 
having for its purpose the determmation of public policy and personnel, 
and as a voluntary association it should not be regulated by the 
state. ^ 

The whole question centers around the problem of the public or 
private nature of the party association It is a question of constitu- 
tional morality rather than positive law, since positive law may define 
or regulate as it sees fit, at least in a formal sense. If the political 
party is a part of the government, if it is an extension of the principle 
of official representation mvolved in the theory of the democratic 
state, there can be httle question but that the party is a public associa- 
tion. As part of the government its functions and organization should 
be regulated in the interests of the general welfare. The party has, 
of course, the ordinary characteristics of a private association, the 
chief of which is that it is a voluntary association. No individual can 

^ See Bernard Freyd, Repeal the Direct Primary (Seattle, 1925). See also the 
dissenting opinion m Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. S. 73 (1932). 
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be compelled to belong to a political party Yet, on the other hand, 
no voluntary association is completely free from the control of the law. 
Some organizations, such as associations for the purpose of violating 
the law, are repressed and destroyed m time by the state. Those 
associations with valid purposes are also regulated ; while their member- 
ship may be a matter of free volition, the ends of such associations must 
come within the provisions of the law. A trade umon is regulated very 
definitely as to the means it may employ to attain its ends. Associa- 
tions may have the right to hold pubhc meetings, but the right of public 
assembly is subject to the regulation of the state in the interest of 
pubhc order. The question naturally arises, therefore, whether the 
party should not also be regulated It is probable that the party, 
even if it is viewed as a private association, has such significance for 
the operations of democracy that it should be carefully controlled. In 
any case, it is merely a matter of degree The party, like any other 
association, cannot be entirely free from regulation. And since the 
party performs such important functions in connection with govern- 
ment, it seems a valid proposition that the party is morally subject to 
the regulations of the state in the interests of democratic government 

Historical Theories of the Party System The mere existence of the 
party system implies certain ideas of the process of constitutional 
government The Italian Fascists, the German National Socialists, 
the Russian Communists, and the Chinese nationalists nTll not admit 
immediately the authorized existence of an opposition party. ^ West- 
ern democracy has in general beheved that the solutions of politics 
are a matter of balance and that criticism and opposition supplied by 
a party out of power are a valuable corrective to the major or majority 
party Opposition assures pubhcity at least, and this pubheity 
provides machinery for the freer formation of public opinion. Anglo- 
American theory rests on the proposition that governments work best 
when there are only two parties and that in the course of politics each 
party will be the “ms” and the “outs Continental experience with 

* Sun Yat Sen defends democracy, which, of course, is done neither by Fascists 
nor communists As far as the author is aware, Sun Yat Sen is the only modem 
thinker who postulates democracy without more than one party in the state 

* See R G Gettell, History of American Political Thought (New York, 1928), 
p 153, for the view of William Winterbotham, An Historical Geographical, Com- 
mercial, and Philosophical Vieio of the American United States (1795) “It will be 
easy to conjecture from the preceding account, that the Federalists are the ins, 
and the Anti-Federalists the outs of American government ” 

One of the earliest writers to take this view is Vittono Alfieri, a late eighteenth 
century Italian liberal, who, according to Ruggiero, “expresses a profound insight 
into the essence of political liberalism, which consists in an opposition of parties 
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the multi-party system is discouraging to those who desire stability 
ui government, and yet, if political parties are to provide for all 
shades of pubhc sentiment, the logic of the multi-party system seems 
mevitable. Certainly, it is rather dogmatic to assume that there 
are only two sides to each public issue; furthermore some parties do 
not recognize even as issues certain problems that third, fourth, or 
fifth parties might insist on raising The area of agreement between 
Democrats and Republicans is far greater than the area of disagree- 
ment, but it is entirely too dogmatic to assume that Democratic and 
Republican platforms exhaust all the legitimate issues that may arise 
in pubhc Me. Far less can the one-party system do this. 

It has only been since the nse of Western democracy that members 
of opposition groups in politics have been elevated from the position of 
sedition mongers and traitors to the rank of intelligent and useful 
cntics of the administration. The mneteenth century came to 
recognize the party quite defimtely as having a share in government ‘ 
The late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries saw the formation 
of opposition parties in Western Europe, and this period also saw the 
general acquiescence of public sentiment in the idea that opposition 
might be more than conspiracy or captious criticism In Washington’s 
farewell address we read: 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most homd enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. The disorders and miseries gradually incline the minds of men 
to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an individual, and sooner 
or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this despotism to the purpose of his own elevation, on 
the ruins of pubhc hberty. The common and continual mischiefs of the spirit 

transcending the opposition of classes The conflict of social classes compromised 
the power of Rome, the conflict of parties nourishes the strength of England ” 
Guide de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism, tr by R G Collingwood 
(Oxford, 1927), p 283 By permission of the Oxford University Press De 
Ruggiero is not willing to admit the onginahty of Alfieri’s ideas, and perhaps he 
was mfluenced by David Hume’s analysis of pohtical parties Cf Paul Janet, 
Histoire de la science politique, 5th ed (Pans), Vol II, pp 554-655 See David 
Hume, Essays, ed by T H Green and T H Grose (London, 1875), Vol I, Essay 
IX, especially p. 134. Janet observes that the prmciple of party opposition 
spread from England to the rest of the world 

^ But cf Ephraim Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny (Cambridge, Mass , 1925), 
p 223, for the suggestion that the two-party system was recognized by the Papal 
States m the middle of the fourteenth century. In discussmg the tyrants of the 
Italian trecento, Emerton suggests that certam types of them were m most respects 
similar to the modem party boss 
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of party are sufficient to make it m the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it ^ 

But Washington had been bruised by the harsh party agitation of 
his period.* Public opinion had not reached a level which demands 
that the claims of party leaders for support shall be couched in more 
intelligent and less abusive terms James Madison, the “father” of 
the Constitution, took a calmer position regarding pohtical parties, for 
he saw in them the expression of pubhc opinion based on the economic 
interests of the members of society. In Madison's view: 

. the most common and durable source of factions has been the various 
and unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and those who are 
ivithout property have ever formed distinct interests in society. Those who 
are creditors and those who are debtors fall under a like discrimination. A 
landed mterest, a manufacturmg mter^t, a mercantile interest, a moneyed 
interest, with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, 
and divide them into different classes, actuated by different sentiments and 
views The regulation of these vaiious and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation, and involves the spirit of party and 
faction m the necessary and ordinary operations of the government “ 

It is hardly possible to take Madison's account of parties, his 
economic interpretation, without qualification To know economic 
interests does not guarantee a knowledge of individual opinions, and 
every party includes within it, hkewise, diverse and somewhat conflict- 
mg economic interests Man is a purposive animal, and he can act 
generously, t e., contrary to his own material interest. Undoubtedly, 
the tradition of the party and the traditions of the nation influence 
and control public opinion as much as or more than the immediate 
economic interests of the individual The significance of the passage 
from Madison is fundamentally this: he recognized that in the normal 
course of government the party would exist, he recognized that politics 
is for the satisfaction of the individual claim or will, and that this 
satisfaction as a practical matter cannot be catalogued merely in 
terms of right and wrong. 

Although the party system has been characteristic of public life 
smee the rise of democratic ideas, analysis of the party system is a 
product of the nmeteenth century. Moreover, this type of discussion 

^Richardson, loc cit 

* Washington’s position is reminiscent of the belief of Plato that existing 
governments were “states of faction ” B. Jowett, Ihalogues of Plato, Vol III, 
p clxxiv. The Laws, VIII, 832c 

* The Federalist (Lodge, editor), Nos 10 and 54 Cf. C A Beard’s theory of 
parties m Joseph Wnght, op cit , pp 279-284. 
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came late in the century, and even then was due only to the gradual 
appreciation of the evils of party patronage and spoils and their 
demoralizing effect upon effective public administration. ‘ The 
denunciations of the methods used by Jackson and his followers in 
building up party power, particularly those of Webster and Calhoun, 
cannot really be called systematic points of view on the party system 
In the eighties of the last century there appeared in the United States 
interpretations of the party in terms of the boss, the machine, and the 
exploitation of patronage ^ According to Merriam,® the first system- 
atic attempt to analyze parties in the United States appeared in 
The American Commonwealth by James Bryce, the first edition being 
published in 1888. To Bryce the pathological conditions in party 
government which had been given so much attention were due to the 
complexity of the American system of government and the general 
tone or level of the electorate. But his major proposition was that 
the party did in the end represent the demands of public opinion and 
when public opinion was aroused it w'as always obeyed by the party. ■* 

Professor Merriam classifies the recent, ^ e , twentieth century, 
interpretations of the political party in the United States under four 
heads: (1) the structure of government as an agency for providing 
responsible government; (2) a group for the purpose of serving as a 
“broker” of candidates and pohcies; (3) the party process, especially 
on its pathological side, as the by-product of social and industrial 
forces; and (4) the party system, especially on its pathological side, 
as a necessary agency of popular control under actual conditions.® 

^ Mernam and Gosnell, op cit ,p 409 

’ See Theodore Roosevelt, Essays tn Practical Pohltcs (New York, 1888) , 
W M Ivins, Machine Politics (New York, 1887), Mernam and Gosnell, op cii , 
p 410 

• Ibid I p. 411. 

* See D G Thompson, Politics in a Democracy (New York, 1893), for a defense 
of Tammany Hall For Thompson, a governing syndicate is necessary m most 
cities until the people are able to rule without superiors Tammany is the govern- 
ing syndicate of New York City, and it is fundamentally democratic It succeeds 
because it adheres to national democracy, supports good administration, and has 
developed a network of social activities 

See S H Wandell and Meade Mumegerode, Aaron Burr, 2 Vols (New York 
and London, 1925), for Burr’s political activity which launched the Tammany 
Society upon its political career 

' Merriam and Gosnell, op cit , pp 414-415 On the interpretation of the 
political party in the United States see the following' P J Goodnow, Politics and 
Administration (New York, 1900), H J Ford, The Rise and Growth of American 
Politics (New York, 1900); Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in the 
Umted States (New York, 1911), Elihu Root, Addresses onGovernmeni and Citizen- 
ship (Cambndge, Mass , 1900); Herbert Croly, Progressive Democracy (New York, 
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The Functions of the Political Party. There is no longer any senous 
objection to the honest functioning of political parties in Western 
democracy The efforts of legislation have been to improve the party 
and make it a responsible political agent; legislation has attempted to 
throw legal safeguards around the functions that it is supposed to per- 
form These functions may be classified as: (1) the selection or 
nomination of oflicial personnel; (2) the formulation of public pohcies; 
(3) conductors and cntics of government; (4) political education; (5) 
intermediation between the individual and the government,^ (6) the 
development and maintenance of a sense of national unity;* (7) 
the coordination of the branches of the government, particularly 
in a government such as the United States where the separation of 
powers would encourage deadlocks without the integrating force of the 
party system;* (8) nummizing of the clash of economic forces by 
establishing a basis of compromise under a common party platform;^ 
and (9) making it possible for the electorate to function in an organized 
and effective manner.* There is, of course, overlapping in the above 
statements of the function of the party, but they include most of the 
various emphases that have been placed by different wnters on the 
potentialities of the party system. If the political party could perform 
perfectly all the functions listed, there would be httle need for any 
contact of the individual with the government other than through 
the party. But the practical experience of individuals and groups 
with political democracy has shown that the party system is an 
imperfect agent of representation and responsibihty. The party 
system itself is fundamentally interwoven with the inflexible machinery 

1914), A C McLaughlin, The Courts, The Constitution and Parties (Chicago, 1912), 
A L hoivell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (New York, 1913), and Puftitc 
Opinion in War and Peace (Cambridge, Mass, 1923), A N Holcombe, Political 
Parties of Today (New York, 1924), Lincoln Steffens, The Straggle far Self-govern- 
ment (New York, 1906); Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities (New York, 
1904); W J. Ghent, Our Benevolent Despotism (London, 1902); Jesse Maoy, 
Party Organization and Machinery (New York, 1912), Brooks Adams, Theory of 
Social Revolutions (New York, 1913), Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Polities 
(New York, 1924:); Political Behaoior (New York, 1928), M Ostrogoiski, Democracy 
and the Party System in the United States (New York, 1921); Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties, tr from the French, 2 vols (New York, 1902); 
Robert Michels, "Some Reflections on the Sociological Character of Political 
Parties,” The American Political Science Review, XXI (1927), 753-772. 

^ Merriam and Gosnell, op at , p 436 

® Bryce, Modem Democracies (New Yoric, 1921), Vol II, p 44 

® Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York, 1926-1927), Vol I, pp 
283-292, Modem Democracies, Vol I, pp 115-116 

* E M. Sait, American Parties and Elections (New York, 1927), pp 163-164. 

* A L Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, passim. 
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of political democracy and it is responsive to group claims only after 
insistent pressure. 

The Problem of Party Support. The Inactive Electorate. The 
political party makes the most direct appeal and open bid for political 
support; its appeal to the indi\'idual whose group interests are not 
acute is stronger than any other bid for support to be found in the 
democratic state. For an individual to be independent of the political 
party is to surrender much of the possible influence he may have. The 
independent voter is not in fact a competitor of the party, since he is 
not organized with fellow voters The small party lilcemse is ineffec- 
tive in our present system of presidential government, though it can 
be pointed out that third parties have had great influence on the 
program of the major parties ^ 

The independent vote is primarily a vote in protest against the 
existing order, though it is not clear why a voter of even the most 
unorthodox opinions cannot find a party to which he can conscien- 
tiously lend support Thus, if the avenues of appeal to the state are 
only two, the direct appeal of group interest, most cleaily represented 
in the lobby, and the indiiect appeal through the machinciy of democ- 
racy as moved by the party system, can we say that either or both of 
these oontactswith government are sufficient and appealing to the voters 
as a whole in view of the existence of a large mactive electorate “i* The 
active electorate is the body of voters who constantly lend their 
support to a political party or to a protest cause. The inactive 
electorate may consist in part of those who feel that their interests can 
be better cared for through group interests and group demands, but 
it undoubtedly consists very largely of individuals who give no support 
m a direct sense to the current democratic machuiery. They are 
individuals who feel that their interests aie sufficiently cared for by 
the standardized operation of constitutional goveinmcnt. There is 
no more perplexing problem m the field of political support, so largely 
occupied by the political party, than that raised by the existence of 
the inactive electorate. The fact that laige numbers of possible voters 
remam away from the polls is a direct challenge to the creative useful- 
ness, not only of the pohtical party, but of the current democratic 
state.* 

* F E Haynes, Social PohHcs tn the Untied States (Boston, 1924); Holcombe, 
op at 

® The independent vote, much more significant in recent years than in the 
past, may be regarded as a symptom of the breakdown of the party, as suggested 
earher m the chapter Such at least is the opinion of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
for no political program as outlmed by a party seems to command continuous 
loyalty and support See W Y Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Pohties (New 
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A number of modern states have passed compulsory voting laws 
with a measure of success.' Orthodox theory insists that only those 
individuals who are capable of votmg are to be given the right to 
vote, and, since the right to vote is given to them for the welfare of 
the political community, they are morally obligated to participate 
in the elections set by positive law. In Anglo-American countries 
the theory of the compulsory votmg law has received little support. 
Statistical information as to the types of indi\'iduals who do not vote 
IS not at all complete. If only individuals who have instructed 
judgments voted, it might be in the interests of successful democracy 
that incompetent indinduals remain away from the polls. But the 
problem is far more complicated than this, for, if constitutional 
government has secured to the average individual all that he can well 
expect from the state, and if elections do not touch the fundamentals 
of constitutional government m terms of mdiindual action and experi- 
ence, it can hardly be said that the inactive elector is withdrainng his 
support, morally speaking, from the democratic state under which he 
lives Certainly no one could well advocate that political education 
in a democracy be neglected, or that mdmduals whose judgments on 
pohtical matters are vital should not vote. On pragmatic grounds, 
however, the inactive electorate seems to be a permanent factor m 
modern democracy. Let us examine the question in some detail 
The Ballot and the Nature of Citizenship The problem of political 
support must be resolved into a theory of modern citizenship With 
the broademng of the franchise in the nineteenth century, city-state 
ideals came to life again; in a general way, the theory now is that a 
citizen should vote Ehgibihty to vote, as defined by statute, does 
not logically carry with it the duty to vote, but those who favored or 
opposed a general franchise assumed that the people would participate 
The fact remains that our government was organized during a period 
of mistrust of the ordinary citizen, it was not designed along the ideals 
of antiquity, but rather against the harmonizing of pohtical participa- 
tion and citizenship The eighteenth century distinction between 
active and passive citizenship found in the French constitution of 
1791 is implied in the colonial and early state restrictions on the right 
to vote However, the extreme democratic sentiments that developed 
dunng the nineteenth century — whether because of frontier infiuences 

York, 1928), p 184, n 12, for citation to the Times, March 17 and 18, 1923, in 
which this view is expressed See also the sketch by author, "Independent 
Voting,” m Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 

' See J. W. Gamer, Poltiical Science and Oovemment (New York, 1932), p 648, 
and literature cited 
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or a general world democratic movement does not matter — take a 
very different position. Citizenship, in a real sense, means active 
participation in politics; it implies very much the same definition as 
was given by Aristotle.^ 

The Vote as a Right of Protest. It is a fact that most men do not 
vote unless they feel that they have something at stake, it is probably 
a fact that few men vote simply because they feel that it is their duty 
to do so. On pragmatic grounds there is much to indicate that the 
vote m the ordinary sense of pohtics is fundamentally a right of 
protest. Whether this is stated directly or arrived at by indirection, 
as by Lippmann in The Phantom Public where he insists that the 
electorate can merely take sides, makes little difference. What can 
be done is to suggest that a considerable amount of political experience 
mdicates the wisdom of the distinction between citizenship and 
participation in government This questioning of democratic funda- 
mentahsm is based on; (1) the distracting complexity of modern society 
which leaves politics as a residual mterest, (2) the permanence of 
important values m pubhc opimon which make it unnecessary to 
express the same opinions m constantly recurring elections, (3) the 
security of political values under constitutional government, especially 
with judicial review and a limited majority, (4) the uncertain results 
of mcreased voting, either in improvmg the character of public officials 
or m checkmg oligarchic tendencies in party orgamzation, (5) the 
nonmechanical nature of nonvotmg, such as a seemingly inevitable 
inertia m the electorate, (6) the dechne of the ballot as a means of 
expressing opinion, particularly where group interests are concerned, 
and (7) the unimaginative and psychologically iminteresting character 
of pohtical contests ^ 

1 The conservative contemporary theory is stated very well in W B Munro, 
The Government of the United States (New York, 1D25), pp 101-113 Following 
Thomas M Cooley, Munro argues that there is a connection between the vote and 
public welfare, the vote is a privilege given for community benefit; therefore there 
IS an obligation to exercise it Of course, the qualifications for voting must be 
laid down by the state The restrictions imposed are obviously for the general 
welfare, but these are considered to be exceptions to the general rule that adult 
citizens, under proper conditions, should be able to vote It is doubtful whether 
the privilege of voting was established on a purely general-welfare basis More 
probably the doctrine of equality and mneteenth century mdividualism brought 
it about Those who have opposed suffrage extension have undoubtedly made a 
wide use of the general-welfare theory 

* See C A Merriam and H F Gosnell, Norv-votmg, Causes and Methods of 
Control (Chicago, 1924), Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote (Chicago, 1927) It has 
been remarked that the danger of revolution may be tested by the percentage of 
the active electorate. As the number of the voters mcreases, the danger of 
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The modem citizen’s mind is filled with the echoes of an industrial 
society. Only when government intrudes beyond the sphere in which 
his interests dictate that it should work, is he aroused. This interest 
may come once in a hfetime, or every four years. The field of art in 
all its complexity, the talkies, the radio, the newspaper carrying the 
infimte stimulations that society has created, the wealth of books and 
magazines — all lead natural interest away from the somber realities 
of government. Yet government must work, and it must justify 
itseK by the service it performs, not by an abstraction that may be 
called perfect democracy. ‘ 

The nature of pubhc opinion ^ves support to the position taken 
with regard to the democratic process. Is opinion permanent or 
constantly changing? We may follow the theory of mutability and 
fickleness or of constancy. John Locke remarks in Sec. 223 of the 
second book of his work. Of Civil Government: 

To this perhaps it will be said, that the people being ignorant and always 
discontented, to lay the foundation of government in the unsteady opinion 
and uncertain humor of the people, is to expose it to certain rum And no 
government will be able long to subsist, if the people may set up a new legis- 
lative whenever they take offence at the old one. To this I answer quite the 
contrary. People are not so easily got out of their forms as some are apt 
to suggest They are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknowledged 
faults in the frame they have been accustomed to. 

Public opinion is not formed today, but through many yesterdays. 
It swings back and forth, to be sure, but only in a narrow ambit It 
is natural for the mass of men, conservative in their political views and 

revolution is greater; as it decreases, we have a sign of relaxation in social tension 
The almost universal participation m German elections before the advent of 
Hitler as chancellor perhaps offers evidence of the truth of this observation 

^ A book by Charles Mcrz, The Great American Band Wagon (New York, 1928), 
suggests by imphcation that the really remarkable fact may be that there is as 
much interest m politics as there is, for politics offers no exciting escape from the 
realities of life as do a thousand other tlimgs, such as the radio, the automobile, 
and the tabloid 

C/ A R Lord, The Principles of Politics (Oxford, 1926), p 161. “The more 
frequently elections are held, the less mterestmg and important they appear to be, 
and the less hkely is a busy man to go out of his way to record a vote Private 
affairs in populous and prosperous communities have assumed an abnormal and 
disproportionate importance, and amongst those who are immersed m commercial 
enterprises, political duties, except where they directly affect private busmess, are 
apt to be resented as an intrusion upon and an interruption of the normal course of 
life The professional and the economically influential classes tend more and 
more to ask for government without trouble." By permission of the Clarendon 
Press. 
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appreciations, to accept government so long as government obeys the 
fundamental currents of opinion What difference, it may be asked, 
does it make in the average of political personalities if one man or 
another is chosen, so long as government is thus conducted? Men, 
and therefore, governments, react in patterns. ‘ 

Constitutional government, while originally designed to prevent 
the balder forms of tyraimy, has enabled government to provide an 
eventual control of misconduct through its internal machinery, and 
it has given politics a stability that makes it conform with the essential 
elements of public opimon. Americans are fond of the phrase “a 
government of laws and not of men ” They recognize the constitu- 
tional structure as fundamental, and so long as it is not impaired they 
do not worry. Constitutionalism provides grooves along which all 
pubhc officials, whether efficient or inefficient, must move. For the 
sake of security, we have hampered the genius in politics in order to 
add strength to the weak and the mediocre. A government of laws 
makes the recurring expression of opinion less necessary than in a 
government of men vuth moderate democratic leanings It may be 
supposed that there is no government save that of men. Men control, 
but it IS Caesansm according to law. Perhaps Hobbes deserves as 
much credit as any one for pointing out that men in society are largely 
equal in their overt political capacities Subjective elements loom 
large at given times, but m the long run men govern as equals in abihty 
This fact may be noted as one of the great justifications of the rule of 
law and the restrictions that it places on the rulers and the ruled alike. 
Our political structure depends upon fundamental opimons expressed 
in the rule of the Constitution, and not upon the free play of individual 
gemus Thus the very nature of our government makes the con- 
tinuous expression of opimon less necessary. We have so organized 

^ C/ A V Dicey, Law and Opimon in England (London, 1920), p 19, H S 
Maine, Popular Government (New York, 1886), pp 127 , stressing the essentially 

conservative character of public opinion 

In a rather negative way propaganda itself illustrates the permanence of 
opinion If we say that propaganda is a technique of formmg opinion and that it 
has httle or nothing to do with the truth or falsity of the opmion, it is to be observed 
that the technique is really a shorthand formation of opmion by which the ration- 
alistic appeal, which is circuitous, is avoided, and an attempt is made to show that 
the opimon presented is consistent with habitual mental evaluation. Negative 
propaganda consists in avoiding the conflict between a new idea and the habitual 
mental evaluation, positive propaganda consists in urging the harmony or con- 
tradiction between the idea presented and behefs already held When an habitual 
mental value is highly charged with emotion, it is often unnecessary to argue even 
the consistency or contradiction between the new and the old; it is merdy necessary 
to state and the emotional response does the rest 
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government that people may place reasonable trust m it, even if this 
means that mistrust may limit it. The structure of constitutional 
government makes it possible for a small minority, controlled by 
fundamentals of opinion expressed in the Constitution, to direct public 
affairs satisfactorily. ‘ 

It has been realized of late that the mechanical problems involved 
in securing a large vote are not simple We have depended too long 
on the plain formula of stressing duty to government. It has never 
worked, and now we are m a fair way to realize that such a formula 
will never be successfid As Merriam and Gosnell have shown in 
Non-vohng, general indifference is not the only cause of the inactive 
electorate. Some of the causes are physical, e g , sickness, invalidity, 
or distance from the polls;* others spnng from the organization of 
industry, under which men fear the loss of profits or wages, many of 
the causes come from defective organization of democracy, such as 
congested polhng places, an umntelligibly long ballot, restrictive 
registration arrangements, or a discouraging frequency of elections, 
which obliges many intelligent citizens to face popular government 
with a deep sense of frustration. Still other causes are to be discovered 
in disbehef m the ability of the people to control and in a conMction 
of the thorough and final corruption of politics Where education 
along civic lines will help, the state should make it available to the 
voter, but, where other causes are concerned, a more perfect organiza- 
tion of democracy would aid. Men, however, often do not feel the 

^ See J A Smith, The Spirit of American Government (New York. 1907), pp 
209 , for an adverse criticism of American government on these grounds Smith 

contends that the devices m the American Constitution to check ordinary majori- 
ties tend to defeat popular will and rob it of vitahty, thus dimmishmg mterest m 
government 

There is some analogy between the continental practice of enacting laws in 
general terms and leaving the admmistration of the law to executive ordmance 
and the American distmction between constitutional and ordinary law as far as 
the relation of public opinion to government is concerned The Constitution, 
like the contmental statute, is an enactment of general prmciples, and our statutes, 
like the ordmance, carry out the general prmciple It is important that pubhc 
opmion be expressed m the enactment of general prmciples, but American and 
contmental experience mdicates that public mterest cannot be sustamed m the 
formulation of means to effect prmciples 

• See The Federalist (Ford), No 61 (60), p 406 The framers of the Consti- 
tution seemed to appreciate the mevitabihty of mdifference m the electorate 
See sixty-nmth Congress, 1st Session, House Document 398, p 192 Here Madison 
reports Mr Jennifer as observmg that “too great frequency of elections rendered 
the people indifferent to them ’’ Madison also reports Mr Gerry as saymg 
(ibid, p. 442)' “The election of the Executive Magistrate will be considered of 
vast importance and will excite great earnestness " 
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need to vote. If government wends its way without serious mishap, 
there is a real conviction that mere talk will not down; one vote does 
not make much difference Abstractly, the single vote is important 
But the average man, busy in a workaday world, views himself 
atomistically; he is the real unit that his consciousness knows, and his 
own interest looms largest m his thoughts If men really wanted to 
vote, an imperfect organization of democracy would not greatly deter 
them. To organize democracy perfectly would still leave the enor- 
mous problem of the inactive electorate. 

Conclusion Whatever may be said in explanation of the lethargic 
electorate, it cannot be defended so long as the current theory of 
democracy as government by participation is retained. While the 
government may be reformed to encourage more persons to vote, it is 
intelligent and instructed support that democracy and government 
by the party system require. Support is both controlling and direc- 
tive, the party system may be responsible in part if the support is 
critical, but it can also face new issues with more fearlessness if the 
directive power of the electorate can make itself felt. Just as in the 
case of disobedience to law, we must recognize non-voting as a perma- 
nent and universal fact in democracy; yet we cannot advocate it as 
the highest kmd of conduct if we wish to preserve government by mass 
participation. 
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Chapter XIV 


PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATION 

It [the Senate] is valuable m out democracy m proportion as it is undemo- 
cratic. I think that a philosophical analysis of any successful and beneficent 
system of self-government will disclose the fact that its only effectual checks 
consist m a mixture of elements, in a combination of seemmgly contradictoiy 
pohtical principles; that the British government is perfect in proportion as 
it IS unmonarchical, and ours safe m proportion as it is undemocratic, that a 
Senate saves us often from headlong popular tyranny — Woodrow Wilson * 

Bepresentation and the Functions of Government. The theory of the 
separation of powers brings into sharp rehef the theoretical function 
of representation. Participation and representation are the two sides 
of the shield of democracy Participation results in representation 
and representation should give vitality to participation in the complex 
modem state. But representation m a definite sense is not extended 
to all phases of government. It is hmited primarily to the legislative 
and executive branches, and Western democracy has never held 
strongly to the idea that the judiciary should respond easily to the 
currents of pubhc attitude made apparent by pohtical representation.* 
Of the three standard functions of government — ^legislative, executive, 
and judicial — ^the first is most suited to the needs of participation and 
it IS the branch m which representation is of the greatest value.* 

Ever since the time of Aristotle the functions of government have 
been analyzed by differentiation.* We find the idea of the separation 

‘ Congressional Government (Boston, 1885), pp 226-227. By permission of 
Houghton Mifihn Company, pubhshers 

* See Mr Justice Sutherland’s dissentmg opinion in the Minnesota Mortgage 
Moratorium Case, Home Building and Loan Association v Blaisdell, 54 Sup Ct 
245 (1934) Sutherland cites T M Cooley, A Treatise on the Constitutional 
l/imilalions Which Rest upon the Legislative Power, 8th ed (Boston, 1927), Vol I, 
p 124 

’ Representative government is really a meamngless term or idea until the 
notion of legislation is developed The supremacy and flexibility of the legislative 
body were among the most important characteristics of the modern state There 
was little or no legislation m the early despotic empire, but, on the other hand, an 
effective administrative court might be more useful in such a situation than a repre- 
sentative or legislative body. Cf H S. Marne, Early History of Institutions (New 
York, 1875), Lecture XIII 

* The term “functions of government” is used here m contradistinction to the 
“functions of the state ” 
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of powers and the check-and-balance system originatmg from the 
praise of Roman republicanism, and perhaps the ideas of Polybius 
come nearer than any other to being the foimdation sources of future 
doctrine on these points In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Montesquieu came to the conclusion that the secret of British hberty 
was in the mixed constitution and the separation of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial authorities A concentration of governmental 
powers, particularly the absorption of legislative authority by the 
executive, brought hberty to an end IMule Montesquieu could not 
see that the British constitution was evolnng rapidly toward a union 
of powers and that under this umon of powers British hberty was to 
be presen'ed, the historic prestige of the doctnne among political 
liberals and conservatives alike made a great appeal to the founders 
of the American constitutional ss^stem ^ At the close of the revolu- 
tionary era we find both France and America operating on the principle 
of the separation of powers, but with widely different results. The 
differences came as a consequence of the different theories of constitu- 
tional government held in France and in America The judiciary in 
Amenca, under the leadership of Marshall and various state judges, 
began the development of the American doctnne of judicial re\'iew 
on the basis of constitutional principles and the common law, but the 
development of the theory of the separation of powers in France 
resulted in the limitation of the judiciary The separation of powers 
to the French mind meant that the courts were not to meddle m the 
affairs of the legislative body ® 

The framers of the Amencan Constitution held that the function of 
representation should be strictly limited The only region in the 
national government m which representation of a popular sort was to 
function was in the selection of members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and even here the founders did not accept manhood or universal 

1 See The Hulones, Bk VI 

* American thinkers were dmded as to whether the separation of powers was a 
purely pohtical deuce or whether it reflected a natural division of society mto 
orders John Adams, who is perhaps the best defender of the American principle 
of the separation of powers, believed the separation of powers and the check-and- 
balance system were mechanical principles of government formation The 
separation reflected for Adams the natural orders m the state. Up to Montes- 
quieu, mixed government consisted m the balancing of orders in the state Adams 
clearly reverts to the more historic position See The IForil's of John Adams, 
Vol IV, Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States of America, 
1786-1788 

> A. Samt Girons, Essai sur la separation des pouvoirs dans I'ordre politique, 
administratif el judicnaire (Paris, 1881); A Eismem, Droit conslitutionnei, 2 vols., 
8th ed (Pans, 1927). 
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suffrage. The Senate of the United States was to be elected indirectly 
by the state legislatures; likewise, the executive was to be chosen by 
the indirect and relatively unpopular method of an electoral college 
In the minds of the framers the electors were to be chosen by the state 
legislatures. Representation meant the expression of public opinion, 
and, since the excesses of democracy had brought havoc into the 
commercial life of the country, it was well that safeguards should be 
placed against the easy response of the national government to the 
passions of the people The framers of the American Constitution 
did, however, have a wholesome respect for the principles of representa- 
tive government ^ They believed in government by intelligent and 
rational consent, and they realized that any system, in order to succeed, 
must have wide and general popular support The point to be noted, 
however, is simply this; the framers of the Constitution conceived of 
representation of popular opimon in a direct manner as extending only 
to the House of Representatives; it could be granted by indirection 
in other branches of the government, as for the judiciary, it was to 
be a body of appointees upon whom the action of public sentiment 
would be very slight. 

The development of democracy in the mneteenth century brought 
a defimte increase in the vitality of representative government. By 
the growth of the party system the presidency was brought under the 
control of the mass of voters in almost as direct a sense as the election 
of members of the House of Representatives.^ The gradual evolution 
of party government finally brought the conservative and aristocratic 
Amencan Senate under the infiuence of the representative principle, 
so that the Senate, designed to represent territory rather than popular 
passions, became a less distinctive element in the American system. 
The nineteenth century democratic movement brought about the 
election of practically all administrative and executive officials of the 
government. Representative government began to function in terms 
of personality as well as policy to be expressed by the legislature. The 
industrial revolution made its appearance in a positive sense after the 

^ The eighteenth century in general had a strong belief in indirect election. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy xn America, tr by H Reeve (New York, 1899), 
Vol I, pp. 127 Jf , believed indirect election essential to democracy 

• The majority received in the electoral college by a presidential candidate is 
usually larger than his popular majority because the total electoral vote of a state 
(owmg to the determination of this matter by party leaders) goes to the party 
securing a state-wide majority vote The occasional president whose majority 
m the electoral college is not matched by a popular majority shows that even yet 
the electoral college as a device of mduect election is not completely adaptable to 
direct popular election. 
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American Civil War, and the practice of lobbying became significant. 
Lobbying, however, has not been limited to influencing the members of 
the legislatures; in recent years it has been brought to bear directly 
upon admimstrative officials whose ever-increasing importance and 
actual discretion in dealmg with the comphcated economic problems 
of government have been carefully observed by interests not ade- 
quately cared for by the eighteenth century system of representation 

Thus representation, either through the election of public officials 
on the basis of their views or by the direct appeal of interested indi- 
viduals and groups, has three distmct aspects: the first involves the 
historic idea of representation in terms of legislative policy stated 
through members of Parliament, Congress, state or provincial legis- 
latures, city councils, and county boards;^ the second is representation 
in terms of personality, where the officials elected have limited discre- 
tion and have, for the most part, ministerial admimstrative duties; 
and the third type of representation is expressed in the choice or 
influencing of executive and administrative officials whose functions 
mvolve discretionary powers and therefore questions of policy. 

The rise of the executive as the leader of policy in the national 
government and the corresponding development of the governorship 
and mayor’s office in large cities have made the selection of these 
officials, as a matter of pohcy, of great importance. Because the 
executive, whether in the national, state, or local government, has 
discretion and because the executive can announce and carry through 
pohcies, the representative character of such officials has been con- 
stantly increasing But this aspect of representation goes further. A 
bureaucracy that takes orders and never gives them cannot be an 
agent of popular representation; but the growth of what Dean Pound 
calls personal government means simply that the bureaucracy in a 
democracy is being granted more and more discretion to deal with 
technical and complicated governmental problems. Hence, an appeal 
to them directly provides a chaimel of representation It is often 
more effective for railroad interests to go directly to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission than to try and effect their ends through 
influencing Congressmen and Senators. Furthermore, since the trend 
in modern government has been to select experts for technical problems 
by appointment rather than by election, the histone channel of repre- 
sentation by election is effectually cut off. 


^ It has been remarked that the idea that enactment of laws is the most impor- 
tant function of the modem state dates from the Code Napoleon V K Sarkar, 
The Political IntMvltena and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1022), p 78 
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The Alternatives to Representation. To avoid representative 
government means either direct democracy or absolute government. 
For the most of history government has been conducted on the 
pnnciple of the absolute power of the ruler or on the oligarchic prin- 
ciple. In an oligarchy or aristocracy participation in government is 
limited to a few. These few may be selected by the arbitrary choice 
of the ruler or by pressure from the powerful elements in the state. 
However, there have been times when absolutism and oligarchy have 
been overshadowed. The Greek democracies of the height of Greek 
civihzation succeeded m checking the influence of absolutism and 
tyranny, and in the Roman constitution there were elements, particu- 
larly the theory of citizenship by participation, that might have led to 
the establishment of democracy. But the ancients did not seem to 
be able to organize a stable democracy, and one of the reasons for this 
may be that they did not develop fully the principle of political 
representation. Even as late as Rousseau it was felt that successful 
democracies must be small city-states in which indirect expression of 
opimon, such as is involved in representative government, would be 
unnecessary. 

The germinal ideas of representation gradually took root during 
the Middle Ages and became institutionalized with the rise of democ- 
racy during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But democracy, 
in the Western sense, did not invent representative government; 
it merely took over the historic system to serve it as the reflector of 
public attitudes. The structure of representation has been in constant 
flux, and certainly even at this time there is only partial satisfaction 
with the system. It may be that in the future other devices for 
securing representation will supplant the present formal system in 
which the choice of the electors is supposed to be the only link between 
the individual and the government. 

The suggestions made in recent years for economic parliaments and 
official councils to advise the government, particularly in economic 
legislation, may be the basis of the future system. The National 
Economic Council of the German constitution of 1919 was a step in 
the direction of important modification. The Russian system of 
representation is based, not wholly on factitious territorial interests, 
but upon occupational interests through the system of soviets or 
functional councils. Fascism is in a sense the absolutism of the 
corporative state and it is clearly an alternative to histone representa- 
tive democracy. As for the United States, it has been proposed that, 
instead of the present federal system of equal representation of the 
states in the Senate, a system of representation according to popula- 
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tion, which would give sectional interests in America a clear voice in 
the government, should be adopted.^ The proposals of guild socialism 
as seen in the \\'ntings of G. D H. Cole and others would lead to 
representation in terms of economic interest rather than according to 
simple population groups. However, there does not seem to be any 
likelihood that the principle of territorial representation will be entirely 
supplanted by other systems. - 

The Development of Representative Institutions. The concept of 
representation itself is a product of the Middle Ages. In the first 
place, the British Parliament, the mother of parliaments and the 
original of representation in TrVestem democracies, is a product of the 
late Middle Ages, and the early modem period.® Other countries, 
such as the German states, the Scandinavian countries, France, and 
Spain, also developed consultative bodies or assemblies to assist by 
advice in the work of government It seems that most of the original 
parliaments were formed on the basis of estate representation, and 
sometimes as many as four houses might be formed in the national 
assembly in order to give each estate a separate house. The nobles 
usually constituted one estate, the clergy another, and the middle class 
a third, though in Scandina\aan countries the lower classes were 
orgamzed in a fourth estate ^ In England there were originally three 
estates, the temporal lords or nobihty, the spiritual lords or the clergy, 
and the commons. The higher clergy and the temporal lords united 

* See W S Carpenter, Democracy and Representatum (Princeton, 1925), Ch III 

• See in general F W Coker Recent Political Thought (New York, 1934), and 
bterature cited Guild Socialism is discussed m the chapter on The Functions of 
the State m the present work 

• Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, ed by J. N Figgis and 
R V. Laurence (London, 1909), p 34, makes the statement that the Spanish parha- 
mentary body is the oldest m the world Ibid , p 78, Acton sees m the provmcial 
assembhes of the later Roman Empire “the obscure germ of representative insti- 
tutions ” Cf Ephraim Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny (Cambndge, Mass , 
1925), p 18; Cicero, On the Commonwealth, tr and ed by G H. Sabme and S B. 
Smith (Columbus, Ohio, 1929), p 86; Shuckburgh’s Polybius, The Histones 
(London, 1889), Introduction, p. Ivui, mdicates that the council (boule) of the 
Achean League represented the assembly (sunodos) It has been customary to 
say that one of the chief differences between antiquity and modem times is that 
in the former there was no concept or practice of representative government 
Jelhnek denies, however, that there was no notion of representation in the ancient 
city-state Allgemeine Staatslehre, dntte Auflage (Berhn, 1929), pp. 568-569. 

* See Charles A Beard, The Economic Basts of Politics (New York, 1922) 
But see W E Hockmg, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), pp 128-129, n. 5. 
Professor C J Fnednch also touches the problem of the development of repre- 
sentation m his mtroduction to PoliHca methodtee digesta of Johannes Althusius 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932) 
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to continue the historic House of Lords, while the lower clergy did not 
figure in connection with the House of Commons. The British 
Parliament is the mother of parliaments because it was in that repre- 
sentative body that effective control m the modern period was gathered 
into the hands of the commons. By the time of the struggle with the 
Stuarts in the seventeenth century, the House of Commons was able 
to retain the upper hand Thus the British Parhament was enabled 
through historical experience to work out the application of the 
Western principles of constitutional government and limited monarchy 
On the other hand, the centralization of power in the hands of Parlia- 
ment resulted in the British legal theory of the omnipotent parliament.* 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century and most of the 
eighteenth century the French estates were not called together, when 
they were finally gathered to ^ve advice, power was seized by the 
Third Estate and the French Revolution was launched. As the 
revolutionary constitutions of France were not stable, the model of 
government for the French durmg the nineteenth century was in fact 
the British parliamentary system, as it was in Italy and other countries. 
It is of course obvious that American experience with representative 
bodies goes back to the Bntish, not directly, however, but through 
the mstitution of colonial assembhes which became the legislatures of 
the independent American states. That constitutionalism might 
emerge from the historic representative bodies was demonstrated 
by the British Parliament. It is this fact of limited government which 
has made that body the model of Western democracies. If it were not 
for the medieval experience vith representation, it is probable that the 
development of democracy would have been checked for an indefinite 
period, just as it has been unable to take root in countries where 
traditions have been against self-government, as m the Onent, in 
the Near East, and in Latin America It is a painful fact that there 
have been more failures m attempts to establish representative govern- 
ment than there have been successes. The more mature social 
heritage of the peoples of Western Europe, at least in political matters, 
has enabled the difficult balance of political democracy to remam for a 
considerable period without fatal disturbance. 

The British ParUament. The origin of the British system of 
representation is, therefore, of great interest to students of democracy, 
for modem republican government was compounded by engrafting 
upon direct democracy the principle of representation. This combina- 

* For the development of the concept of constitutionalism, see C H Mcllwain, 
The Growth ofPohtical Thought vn the West (New York, 1932); also The High Court 
of Parliament and Its Supremacy (New Haven, 1910) 
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tion was made possible by British political experience The older 
theories of the ongin of British representative institutions trace 
Parliament back to Anglo-Saxon primitive political orgamzation, and 
from this into primitive Germany and the practices of Teutomc free- 
men. Recent scholarship has shown that this is an ideahzation of 
the history of modem hberty. The records which throw light on the 
origin of Parhament indicate that the historical continmty which such 
theories assert becomes shadow and fiction in the early Middle Ages 
Henry Jones Ford m his bnlhant study, Representative Government, 
contends that such government burgeoned as a bud of monarchy, 
that it developed first in England, not because the people were freer 
there, but because monarchy was stronger there than elsewhere; and 
that in makmg its start it took its mode and form from the church ^ 

That representative government should get its original from the church, 
was as mevitable a consequence of the situation that then existed as that 
documents should be drawn up bj- people who can wnte. The apparatus of 
government was in the main supplied by the church, Crown authority supply- 
mg httle more than its power. Kings were alwaj's trjnng to commandeer the 
offices of the church, with considerable support for their claims in the nature of 
the feudal system. . . . The church gave form to a constitutional purpose, 
excited by the events of English history during this period, and it was well 
able to do so, since m its own orgamzation the principle of election had been 
introduced and systematized.- 

Ford sees in the growth of federalized monasticism, and particularly in 
the Dominican order, the original model used by the British monarchs.® 

The Middle Ages made a second type of contribution to the idea of 
representation, and it centers again in the church Roman law did not 
develop the idea of the private corporation as far as it developed the 

* H. J. Ford, Represerdatwe Government (New York, 1924), p 88 See also 
Charles A Beard, “The Teutonic Origins of Representative Government.” 
The American Political Science Review, XXVI (1032), 28-44, Charles A Beard 
and John D Lems, "Represeniaiise Government in Evolution," ihtd , XXVI (1932), 
223-240 

• Ford, op. at , pp 103-104. By permission of Henry Holt and Company, 
publishers. Ernest Barker, The Dominican Order and Convocation, A Study of the 
Growth of Representation in the Church (Oxford, 1913). 

’ Ford, op cit , pp 109-111. Ford cites, p 104, a letter of Professor Freeman, 
the champion of the Teutomc theory, written in 1854 m the followmg words 
“The development of temporal institutions in Europe was very much influenced 
by ecclesiastical ones, and I cannot help fancymg that you will find something like 
a real representative system in ecclesiastical assemblies earlier than m civil ones.” 
See W. R. Stephens, Life and Latere of Edward A. Freeman (London, 1895), VoL I, 

p. 168. 
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theory of the public corporation, such as the municipality or the 
treasury.^ The development of canon law in the Middle Ages brought 
about the application of the theory of the fictitious personality to 
church corporations.^ Now it is in connection with the religious 
corporation that ideas of representation first took firm root. The fact 
that the church of a particular locality or a rehgious order continued to 
hold its property in perpetuity despite the death of particular members 
fostered the notion of legal personality. But in the monastic orders 
of the church, when they were viewed as legal persons, it became 
customary that certain individuals selected for the purpose should 
act for the total body. The selection of representatives from particu- 
lar units to meet with representatives from other units grew into a 
permanent practice in the church corporations. As Gierke has shown, 
the idea of the corporation in the Middle Ages is not to be under- 
estimated, and it comes into British law through canon and Roman 
law Thus we can see the influence of the corporate idea in the selec- 
tion of the early representatives to Parliament from the boroughs or 
royally mcorporated places.® But, as has been shown by Ford, the 
model for the development of the British Parliament came from the 
constitution of representation in the religious orders, particularly 
the Dominican. 

In any case, by the close of the Middle Ages the British Parliament 
had taken shape. In this penod it was not democratic in any sense 
of the word.® It remained for centuries the exponent of the dominant 
classes and corporate groups in the state, i.e., the boroughs. In its 
evolution it came nearer to the territorial principle, especially with the 
rising power of the House of Commons. The stage was set after 
the struggle with the Stuarts for the conversion of Parliament into 
the depository of constitutionahsm, and from this into the instrument 
of pohtical democracy. 

* See Max Radm, Handbook of Roman Law (St Paul, 1927), p 266 

* See Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr by F W Mait- 
land, (London, 1900), passim But see R W Carlyle and A J Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the TTesi (London, 1903—1928), Vol V Cf 
John G Heinberg, “Theories of Majority Rule," The American Political Science 
Renew, XXVI (1932), 452 ff See Gierke, Das deutsche GenossenschaftsrecU, 4 
vols (Berlin, 1868-1913) 

* See Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State, tr and introduction by Sabine and 
Shepard (New York, 1922), p xvu. See also W J Shepard, “The Theory of the 
Nature of the Suffrage," Proceedings of the American Political Science Association, 
IX (1913), 112 

‘EL Godkin, Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy (Boston, 1898), pp. 100-101, 
sees the strength of the Roman Senate and the British Parhament in their veto 
and advisory powers and m their avoidance of the imtiative m legislation. 
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Tke Nation-state Democracy. Until the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the Umted States it was believed impossible for popular govern- 
ment to exist in large areas. Republican government, while it is 
government by consent, is, according to the authors of The Federalist, 
representative government. ^ With the practical extinction of direct 
popular governments (the eighteenth century and earlier idea of 
democracy), democracy came to mean republican government in 
the eighteenth century sense. According to Madison: 

The error which hmits republican government to a narrow district, has 
been unfolded and refuted in preceding papers I remark here only, that it 
seems to owe its rise and prevalence chiefly to the confounding of a republic 
with a democracy, applying to the former reasomngs drawn from the nature 
of the latter The true distinction between these forms was also adverted 
to on a former occasion It is, that in a democracy, the people meet and 
exercise the government in person, m a repubhc, they assemble and administer 
it by then representatives and agents A democracy, consequently, 
will be confined to a small spot A repubhc may be extended over a larger 
region . . . 

Such a fallacy may have been the less perceived, as most of the popular 
governments of antiquity were of the democratic species; and even in modem 
Europe, to which we owe the great principle of representation, no example is 
seen of a government wholly popular, and founded, at the same time, wholly 
on that prmciple. If Europe has the merit of discovenng this great mechanical 
power m government, by the simple agency of which, the will of the largest 
pohtical body may be concentrated, and its force directed to any object, which 
the pubhc good requires, Amenca can claim the merit of making the discovery 
the basis of unmixed and extensive republics.^ 

Accordingly, the natural limit of a republic is at that distance from 
the center which will barely permit the representatives of the public 
to meet together to conduct busmess as often as it is necessary.® 

^ The value of the small territory, for instance, was stressed by Montesquieu, 
The Spirit of the Laws, Bk VIII, Ch XVI Confederations of small republics 
were a means of attaining security Ihd , Bk IX 

Americans have felt that monarchical mstitutions are contrary to the repub- 
hcan idea of government See Cooley, op cU ,p 64 Free government m general 
is regarded as popular and representative government 

* The Federalist, No 14 Professor Lord in The Principles of Politics (Oxford, 
1926), p 151, has made the mteresting point that Madison was distmguishing 
between repubhcan and democratic government, and that he was not reconcilmg 
them as is usually assumed to be the case Lord’s point serves to buttress mdi- 
rectly the contention that the framers of the Constitution were antidemocratic m 
spirit 

• Sarkar, op at , Ch II, Sec I, notes that the lack of a nobility and of a royal 
family in the new nineteenth century American states had much to do with the 
spread of repubhcan institutions A problem which might be discussed at some 
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The Decline of Representative Government. While the eighteenth 
century did nnt condemn direct government, the system established 
in France and America did effectually stop any further developments 
in direct government until the movement for the initiative and 
referendum in Switzerland and America Representative and con- 
stitutional government became the accepted political standard in the 
struggle for liberty Popular sovereignty, except in the mountain 
cantons of Switzerland,^ was thought to be realized in the choice of 
representatives The only remaming stronghold of direct government 
was the popular acceptance or rejection of constitutions and constitu- 
tional amendments, and even in this regard not all the states of the 
United States provided for the constitutional referendum or popular 
ratification. However, the fact remains that, almost as soon as the 
work of the nineteenth century m extending the suffrage was com- 
pleted, the volume of criticism against representative institutions 
began to swell 

The chronicle of American legislation has many uninspiring 
chapters. The corruption and the venal character of legislators, the 
bartering away of the obvious interests of the public, the mistakes and 
carelessness of legislators, the easy way in which interests have 
managed to get more than just recognition m the laws, and the decline 
m the personnel of legislatures^ all tended to make people distrustful, 
if not contemptuous. The remedy was hard to find, and in some 
cases perhaps the remedy has been as bad as the onginal evil. The 
most obvious attack on the legislature was to deny its competence in 
certam fields; constitutional restrictions became prominent about the 
same time that manhood suffrage became the order of the day ’ 
Another device was to increase the power of the governor of the state, 
to give him a comprehensive veto power. In regard to the administra- 
tive aspects of government, in w'hich corruption was easy, it became a 


length is that of the second chamber or the bicameral principle in the organization 
of legislative bodies The general principle in liberal states has been bicameralism, 
though the value of the second chamber has been under constant attack Sec 
J W Garner, Political Science and Government (New York, 1932), 600-624, for an 
excellent exammation of this problem. Also T F Moran, The Rise and Develop- 
ment of the Bicameral System in America (Johns Hopkms Studies, Vol XIII, 1895) 

^See James Bryce, Modem Democracies, Vol I, Ch XXIX; R C Brooks, 
Cwic Training in Switzerland (Chicago, 1930), Ch V 

* It should be remembered that in America there are more legislators in pro- 
portion to the population than m any other country Godkm, op cit , p 123. 
In this connection consult The Avtobwgraphy of Lincoln Steffens 

• See W F Dodd, State Government, 2d ed (New York, 1928); A. N. Holcombe, 
State Government in the United States (New York, 1926). 
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fairly common practice to have as many officials elected as possible so 
that neither the legislature nor the governor could appoint venal 
henchmen. The power of taxation vras specifically limited, the extent 
of public indebtedness was also specified, and legislative bodies were 
limited to short and infrequent sessions.^ 

Complex Equilibrium as a Solution While England and the 
countries that imitated the parliamentary system of government were 
arriving at a fairly simple system of determining public policy and 
maintaining the responsibdity of civil officials and members of parlia- 
ment, the United States was gradually buildmg up an increasingly 
complicated equilibrium or deadlock in political institutions. Because 
of the increase in the number of elective officials in state and municipal 
government, it became almost impossible to fix public responsibihty 
A political party might make comrmtments before an election, but, 
if it did not control all the branches of the government, aside from the 
judiciary, it might readily explain its failure to fulfill promises A 
governor might demand a ^ven administrative reform, but, if the 
admimstrative officials were elected by popular vote according to 
constitutional prolusion, he was unable to attain even reasonable 
improvement. Moreover, the sj'stem of short terms in office, designed 
originally to enable the people to judge the work of their representa- 
tives, prevented the representative from bemg in office long enough to 
get a program completed, and also required him to be electioneenng 
when he should have been engaged in the study of public questions 
The unwieldy system of legislabve procedure, under the control of 
the party leaders, often made it impossible for the individual member 
to get a fair heanng for the interests of his constituents. An irrespon- 
sible and unofficial leadership in legislation, i e., the committee 
system under the direction of the speaker, merelj' enlarged the vicious 
circle of irresponsibility that had, it seemed, engulfed the American 
visions of effective repubhcamsm - 

By the end of the mneteenth century, a hundred years of distrust 
of legislatures and a hundred years of failure m tinkering with con- 
stitutional provisions had evolved a traditional attitude toward 
legislative bodies, including also the Congress of the Umted States. 
We attamed the doubtful distinction of being traditionally distrustful 
of the represent ativ'es elected by the sovereign people. America 
produced a large crop of pohtical reformers, and, though the reformers 
failed m many particulars, there was for a time a reviv'al of civic 

*See E M Sait, Dimocracy iNew York, 19291, pp 32-33, for criticisms of 
representative government 

*See G, R Brown, The Leadership of Congress (.Indianapolis, 1922'i, Robert 
huee, LegiaUUtve Procedure (Boston, 1027] , Legislative Assemblies (Boston. 1924'i 
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consciousness early in the twentieth century. ‘ An elevation in the 
tone of pubhc opinion will in itself be reflected in government. But 
this seemed to lead to undercutting the principles of representative 
government. The reforms that had led to simplification in the 
European sense were excluded because of the character of our perma^ 
nent public opinion. Thus to the interlocking and complicated system 
of representative government was added the movement toward direct 
legislation — ^the initiative and the referendum on ordinary legislative 
proposals. As a supplement to this and as a part of the same move- 
ment came the movement for the recall of public officials.* 

While the imtiative and the referendum were the fundamental 
reforms, attendant changes followed. The increasing demand for 
the popular election of United States Senators was realized in the 
adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment in 1913. The direct pri- 
mary, which was widely adopted, curtailed and destroyed the power 
of the party convention, and corrupt-practice acts attempted to 
control the amount of money candidates for public office might spend 
in their campaigns. The conservatives made what stand they could 
against these rising innovations so characteristic of the period immedi- 
ately before the World War, but their resistance was doomed to 
failure.’ These fundamental modifications of the historic principles 

’ See W. B Munro, The Government of American Cihee, 4th ed (New York, 
1926), pp 431-433 This statement should be limited, perhaps, to the smaller 
cities The great metropolitan areas during the first ten years of prohibition 
showed probably a greater amount of corruption than at the time when Bryce 
remarked that the government of American cities was the conspieuous failure of 
our demoeraey. 

® See C G Haines and B M Haines, Pnnciplea and Problems of Government 
(New York, 1926), pp 100-119, A B 110.11, Popular Government {Nevf York, 1921), 
Chs VI and IX It must be observed that the basic theory of modem direct 
legislation is the assessment of policy, not condemnation of pubhc officials because 
of moral turpitude See J A Smith, Growth and Decadence of Constitutional 
Government (New York, 1929), Ch VI, for a discussion of the interference of the 
judiciary in the functioning of direct government Sun Yat Sen m his San Min 
Chu I (Shanghai, 1927), espouses the principle of direct legislation — ^the people's 
sovereignty — to make effective the notion of democracy The initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall are to work m nationalist China along with the five- 
power constitution — the legislotive, executive, judicial, exammation, and censor- 
ship powers Under this system there is supposed to be a clear distmction between 
the power of the pubhc and the authority of the government 

’ The conservatives regarded the Seventeenth Amendment as destroying one 
of the basic pnnciples m the national system of representative government— the 
mdirect eleetion of Senators Direct legislation by popular vote was regarded by 
them as destroying entirely representative and republican government. C. £ 
Merriam, American Political Ideas, 1866-1917 (New York, 1920), pp. 114 ff., 
123# 
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of representative government set up additional machinery, and cer- 
tainly the process of government could not be any simpler beeause of 
their adoption. The attempt to bring government home to the 
electorate was met with an increasmgly lethargic electorate, and the 
problem of nonvotmg has become, accordingly, increasmgly difficult 
for the democratic enthusiast to accept. The elected representatives 
now faced not only the restrictions m the constitution of the state or 
the city charter and the possibility that his work would be undone by 
the judiciary in the review of legislation, but also the chance that 
direct popular action would disapprove it. The representative of the 
people would realize also that he was a member of the party and was 
often bound by an unattainable party platform, either state or national 
Within the legislature itself he was likewise relatively helpless, since 
his intentions rmght be frustrated by the impersonal control of legis- 
lative machinery. 

Avionomy and Decentralization as a Solution. The revaluation of 
representative government after 1900 seems to have led to a reversion 
to modified direct government, rather than to the reorgamzation of 
government which would simplify and centralize the responsibility 
of the representative Such a tendency has not been restricted to 
America Other countries also have felt the defects of representative 
government, i e , its unrepresentative character, and political practice 
and agitation have tended to undermine the concentration of repre- 
sentative responsibility. This cntical feeling has become clear where 
the multi-party system prevents stabihty in parhamentary govern- 
ment and where it has enabled party leaders to plead their inabihty 
to attain the ends promised in preelection campaigns. The failure 
of concentrated political representation in France is seen in the 
movement for regionalism and generally mcreased local autonomy. 
The Parisian bureaucracy and its agents in the departments, having 
formed the habit of looking to the national capital rather than to the 
needs of the locahty, brought upon the French system the criticism 
of being unrepresentative of the country at large ^ 

In Great Bntam the concentrated responsibility of the national 
representatives has been undermined by two developments. First, 
the cabinet members, or higher party leaders chosen to conduct the 
government, loom larger and larger in the public mind as the real 
representatives of the people in place of the members of the House of 
Commons The practice of dissolving the House and “going to the 
country ” on important issues has tended to develop the latent power 


^ See Gainer, op at , p 416, and literature cited. 
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of dissolution in the British constitution. If issues are taken to the 
people instead of being fought out in Parliament, the members of 
Parliament can plead popular action to avoid their own responsibility 
m the House. ^ The increase in cabmet prestige and in responsibility 
IS a result of the practice of going to the country, and this trend can 
have no other effect than to reduce the significance of the individual 
representative. 

A second factor in the British situation is a movement for devolu- 
tion of political authonty in order to cut down the exaggerated impor- 
tance of the Parhament at Westminster It has been suggested 
that territorial devolution be established in the greater political 
autonomy of Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. A second type 
of devolution, which may be contrasted with the territorial, is func- 
tional, which would provide for representative bodies with specialized 
functions. The former German National Economic Council might be 
duplicated in Britain should functional devolution gain headway 
Devolution implies a territorial and functional federahsm, and it is 
curious that the reaction of unitary states such as France and Britain 
to centralization is a belief in decentralization, while in federal govern- 
ments it has been toward greater centralization. 

The process of centralization in federal states has, of course, 
weakened the position of representatives in the local units, i e , the 
provinces or states. The generalization is often made that the 
inevitable tendency of federal governments is toward centralization.* 
Economic life particularly has become centralized in the Umted 
States owing to the increasing significance of national economic 
organization. If economics is the final substance of politics, federalism 
is in itself an idle dream. With the present-day gigantic combinations, 
the theory of economic federalism seems futile. The integration of 
world economic life is a further indication that economic federalism 
is impossible. Normally speaking, this concentration in federal 
governments should increase the importance of national representa- 
tives, but the prestige of members of Congress seems to have suffered 
in the Umted States. The more popular body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has lost in sigmficance constantly to both the President 
and the Senate, while both the President and the Senate have been 
losing to great administrative units, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and others, and to the 

* See P A Ogg, English Government and Politics (New York, 1929) 

“See m general Walter Thompson, Federal CerUralizalion (New York, 1923), 
H. L. McBain and landsay Rogers, The New ConeMiUtons of Europe (New York, 
1922). 
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absorption of economic principles in judicial decisions because of the 
final control in social legislation vested in the Supreme Court. ^ 

In all modern states there has been a loss of power on the part of 
representatives to administrative agents, and in countries with 
judicial review they have lost again to the judiciary. In the next 
chapter we shall discuss some of the problems of democratic govern- 
ment in connection with the rise of “the administrative state,” but 
at present we need note only that administrative discretion has not 
enhanced the position of representatives. Not that the representa- 
tives could have prevented this, for it seems that many of the technical 
problems of government are unsuited to detailed legislative treatment ; 
the representatives have surrendered their histone functions to the 
appointive administrative agent m sheer despair of achieving anything 
constructive in the halls and committee rooms of legislative bodies 
The increase in administrative power and discretion can mean only a 
decline in the significance of legislation, and in the Umted States, 
where many of the ordmary pnnciples of legislation are incorporated 
into constitutions, the decline must be greater than in countries 
where there is no judicial review. It may be, in short, that the 
eighteenth century theory of representative government should not be 
preserved.^ 

What Does the Representative Represent? The exponents of repre- 
sentative government have never been able to answer this question 
Different theories have made their appearance, but in fact and practice 
a number of answers have been given The answer which would give 
the greatest vigor and effectiveness to representative government is 
that the representative should represent his own opinion on public 
issues and should accept a personal responsibility at election time. 
The advantages of this would be that competing attitudes would have 
unambiguous leadership The pubhc would then have a definite 
choice of leaders and mobihzation of public support would probably 

^ Alfred Leif, editor, The Dissenting Opinions of Mr Justice Holmes (New 
York, 1929), which m general supports the right of state pubhc opinion to regulate 
under the pohee power Holmes beheved m the exclusion of social and economic 
philosophy from the decisions of the court See particularly his mmority opinion 
m Lochner o New York, 198 U S 45 (1905). 

‘ See Coker, op cit , pp. 518-519, for a select bibhography on autonomous and 
advisory groups 

See The American Political Science Review, XXIV (1930), 1050, for the sugges- 
tion that the presidential system offers some opportunity for functional represen- 
tation m the admission of the lay element to commissions of investigation In 
fact, it may be that greater opportimity is presented in the presidential system 
than in the parhamentary system 
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be more rational and more effective in directing government. ‘ Only 
courageous political leadership is willing to stake its career on a 
judgment as to the good of the state, and only such leaders could be 
trusted without constitutional and judicial limitations. Sometimes 
pohtical leaders state their convictions in a positive way on the 
assumption that public opinion will be stabilized for the length of a 
pohtical career in favor of a particular type of legislation; should public 
sentiment change sooner than expected, the politician may be com- 
pelled to stand by his views whether or not he wishes to do so. Owing 
to the controlling force of senionty in American legislative bodies, it 
is important that members be allowed to serve for several terms, but 
the electorate may have the choice between pohey and the advantages 
to be secured by legislative semonty.^ 

An alternative is that the representative reflects the effective 
majority sentiment of his constituency. This has the advantage for 
the representative of enabling him to serve a longer period of time 
His subservience to local sentiment, which theoretically may be justi- 
fied from the democratic point of view, gets votes. The chief object 
of the representative of a district is to keep his constituents satisfied 
with spoil, and to do this in a legislative atmosphere where other 
representatives are doing the same thing is easy if one resorts to the 
process of trading support. The obvious defect of such a system of 
representation is that national interests are neglected, and the advance- 
ment of the peculiar interests of one section may in the long run be 
detrimental to the best interests of the other regions of a state. The 
choice of representatives by popular vote is inherently weak in this 
respect, for, while the representative by his contact with government 
may know the broader interests of the country, he is not permitted to 
foster and support those interests because of the narrower and more 
inexperienced point of view of the voters in his district It is likewise 
a defect of federalism that the autonomy of the local umts may result 
in the adoption of policies that are short-sighted. The constant 
tendency in the economic life of federal states towards centralization 
may be an accurate reflection of the necessity of national treatment of 
significant matters of policy. The result is that local representatives 
are rendered incapable of urging local claims to the detriment of 
broader interests. Experience with representative government indi- 
cates that representatives have been generally too greatly influenced 
by the petty claims of their constituents. 

* Idppmann’s idea in The Phantom Public that the public aligns itself behind 
competing leadership involves this conception of representation. 

* See the works of Brown and Luce cited above. 
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A third interpretation of representation is that the legislator is an 
exponent of the general will of the pohtical community. The funda- 
mental question is, of course, whether there is such an element in the 
state as the general will. The idealization of harmony in the state in 
terms of the general will, which is wholly distinct from the will of indi- 
vidual members of the state, was associated in the mind of Rousseau 
with direct democracy. The modem defenders of the general will have 
attempted to see in representative institutions a means of expressing 
the general will of the state. ^ Modem idealism is forced to take this 
position, and undoubtedly, if the assumption of a general will can be 
granted, the only adequate or effective statement of it must come 
through the organized machinery of the constitutional state. A body 
of representatives which is concerned with the permanent and con- 
tinuous interests of the state, which is not afflicted with the diseases of 
representative government, and which has the ability to deal intelh- 
gently with the problems of government, would indeed approach a 
unified expression of the community interests that keep the state in 
existence. 

Professor Lord says: 

We may take the term “ General Will” as the most general formula for the 
spiritual essence of the State In less advanced commumties this may find 
expression through a monarchy, or an aristocracy of birth, or through an 
ohgarchy. It is the condition of the permanence of any State, and stands in 
the cruder types of pohcy for little more than the general acquiescence of the 
mass of the society m the arrangements and administration provided by 
the rulers. But, as we have already seen, it grows and gains by conscious 
expression, and therefore m the higher types of State it involves such participa- 
tion on the part of the citizens as may be denoted by the terms “Popular 
Sovereignty” or Democracy in the wider sense. In such higher forms of policy 
there is more than simple acquiescence. The will which is the basis of the 
State has become more active and more defimte and determinate it claims 
more than passive obedience or passive resistance. . . . But of this there may 
be many degrees, which may be distmgmshed according as they tend either 
toward Indirect Popular Sovereignty and Representative Democracy, m which 
the People is a control rather than an active government; or towards Direct 

* See T. H. Green, Principles of Pohtical Obligation, Works, Vol II. Lord, 
op ci< , p 170, says “There are two pnncipal conceptions of the essential nature 
of the representative According to one he is a senator; according to the other 
he IS an agent or delegate The former theory holds that he is elected for his 
superior wisdom or integrity or both, the election signifying that the constituency 
desires to entrust its affairs and those of the nation to the direction and manage- 
ment of his supenor mmd ” By permission of the Clarendon Press 
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and Active Popular Sovereignty, that is to say. Popular Government or 
Democracy m the narrow sense.^ 

In any case, the representative represents the people. We may 
consider the people either in an individualistic or a collective sense. 
The latter emphasis, when connected with the general will, results in 
an ethical interpretation of the state and a view of the people pri- 
marily as a commumty. The former view reverts historically to the 
eighteenth century atomic theory of society in which society was 
viewed as so many individuals Undoubtedly there should be in the 
state a harmony of the permanent and vital interests that touch the 
deeper wells of human aspiration or spiritual life. Whether there is 
unity in the needs of the moral life, and whether there is any real 
harmony underlying the actual struggles of politics, is a matter of 
doubt. There must be fundamental agreements that continue through 
the history of the state if it is to exist, but any descent from the 
broader regions of agreement to the specific problems of politics 
involves actual pohtical struggle and the continuation of the people 
as a community m terms of a balance of interests. From a realistic 
viewpoint, the representative is constantly ground between conflicting 
determinations of individuals of power and groups of power, and it may 
be more than an mcidental disease of representative institutions if 
the representative fails to perceive clearly the substance of a general 
will; it may be that the people do not actually have a general will. 
The general-will theory is on safest ground when it sees the permanent 
unity of the state in terms of the nation-state; this may involve lan- 
guage or rehgion, but would certainly involve common history, tradi- 
tion, territory, and often race. But in the arena of actual struggle 
over purposes and means, the general will is to be found, if at all, 
only in scattered fragments.’' 

The RepresentaUve System The crossmg of purpose in representa- 
tive government is to be seen in the many changes in the actual system 
of representation The fundamental basis of representation in 
Western democracy is the territorial unit. A theory of equality leads 

* Lord, op at , pp 153-154 By permission of the Clarendon Press Norman 
Wilde, a recent exponent of a modified political idealism, has said. “Only too often 
it seems as if it were mere geographical area that he (the representative) repre- 
sented, rather than men m their hvmg interests; or, as some one has said, it is 
men m their sleep who are represented, rather than men m their wakmg activities ” 
The Ethical Basu of the State (Princeton, 1924), p 174. 

’ Lord, op at , pp. 179^ From a juristic pomt of view, the people, m choosmg 
representatives, may be regarded as a state organization. Jellinek, op, at., 
pp 686-587 
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to an equal evaluation of political wills; when government is a problem 
in counting noses or tabulating wills, all wills are likely to be given 
an equal weight. The systems of weighted or plural voting, once 
common in England and Belgium, are fundamentally out of harmony 
with the equal territorial basis of representation. People are given 
representation by the simple device of establishing a representative 
district, and under the American and British system one member 
comes from a district or a constituency. The effect of this is to 
focus the attention of the representative on the narrower pressures of 
politics which may result in the immediate gain or loss of votes. The 
tendency in other countries, as in France and Belgium, has been, under 
the pressure of party leadership, to try larger electoral circumscriptions, 
and in many cases to use proportional representation in order to give 
the minonty some chance of electing members of the legislative body 
While an act of Congress of 1911 requires that members of Congress 
in the United States shall come from districts composed of contiguous 
and compact territory with approidmately equal population,^ the 
increase in population and the fact that membership in Congress is 
not being increased by successive reapportionments have in fact 
broadened and dislocated the basis of representation. French experi- 
ence has not, however, shown clearly the advantage of either small 
single-member or large multiple-member districts. Both systems have 
been tried, and recently the French parliament passed an act reestab- 
lishing the single-member district. Perhaps the unhappy efficiency 
of proportional representation in maintaining the large number of 
parties found in the Chamber of Deputies has had as much to do with 
the change as the evil of short-sighted representatives. 

The most difficult of problems m modern representation is whether 
the territorial-population system is adequate to meet the modern 
social and economic questions of pohtics A different way of statmg 
the problem is to ask whether the present system can, with the aid 
of informal or direct representation of interests, solve the problems 
of government without additional machinery providing for functional 
or occupational representation.* It is a fact not to be denied that 
participation in government by economic interests is often most 
effective through legislative committees and the arguments of experts 
before administrative commissions. We have already seen how this 
type of participation, and therefore, this type of representation, avoids 
the indirect and roundabout machinery of democracy which functions 
through the party system and the active electorate. If additional 

1 United States Code, Title 2, See. 3 

* Cf Esmem, op cit , Vol I, pp 333 J’. 
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channels of representation can be provided by the unwritten constitu- 
tion without endangering the balance of interests and the general wel- 
fare, it is probable that suggestions of reform are unnecessary.* 

The National Industrial Conference Board speaks in the following 
words: 

It IS essential, in a democracy, that participation in public affairs be not 
confined to the mere exercise of the suffrage in the selection of public officials 
The interests of citizenship, however diverse and conflicting, must be con- 
stantly impressed upon the governmental authorities, if pohtical processes are 
to be representative in action as well as in form. For effective participation 
in government, it is necessary that the demands of all legitimate interests 
be definitely articulated and responsibly represented. This means orgam- 
zation In economic matters it opens up a fruitful field of activity for trade 
associations.* 

Thus the political interests of the trade group in the United States 
demand, in the estimation of busmess leaders, a direct and responsible 
approach to government. The chief effort of trade associations is 
concentrated upon legislation; it has as its end the avoidance of 
unfavorable legislation, z.e., the prevention of its passage and the 
securing of legislation that will encourage the development of business 
mterests. Tariff legislation, transportation laws, labor enactments, 
taxation, and the regulation of business practices naturally constitute 
the largest fields of concern for the legislative committee of the trade 
association ’ The ability of the larger economic groups to assemble 
data and provide expert counsel for legislative committees m Congress 
or in state legislatures has secured the greatest result in influencing 
legislation, and this may be due to the fact that, while the data and 
the expert advice provided are biased and interested, they are yet not 
umntelligent and are often the best guidance available to the legislative 

* C/ W Y Elliott, The Pragmahe Revolt tn Politics (New York, 1928), p 156, 
for a discussion of the various groups that have great mfluence on the conduct of 
American government This may be an attack on the unity of the state, but it 
may be regarded more properly as the strains and stresses endured because of an 
archaic system of representation 

C/ L L Lorwm, “A Federal Econonuc Council,” The New Republic (April 29. 
1931), m which he discusses the economic planning of France and Germany and 
offers suggestions for an American Economic Council See the works of G D. H 
Cole for the suggestions of a guild socialist 

* “Trade Associations, Their Economic Significance and Legal Status,” 
NeUional Industrial Conference Board (New York, 1925), pp 289-290 By per- 
mission of the National Industnal Conference Board Cf Elhott, op at , pp 211- 
212, 220 

’ Ibid , p 290; see p 292 for specific examples Consult also W. B Graves, 
editor. Readings in Public Opinion (New York, 1928), Chs XVII, XVIII, XIX. 
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committee dealing with proposed legislation. Should legislative refer- 
ence bureaus staffed with experts capable of giving similar information 
to members of the legislature be established, the representative power 
of the economic lobby might be weakened ^ 

One phase of representative government not often commented upon 
is the representative capacity of the economic group before the 
administrative commission or board. The administrative commission 
is generally a body of experts who are chosen to carry out pohcies of 
general legislation. Owing to the technical character of many modern 
problems of government, Anglo-American legislative bodies have been 
forced closer and closer to the continental legislative practice in which 
the parliament enacts only the broad principles and leaves the func- 
tional aspect of policy to executive or admimstrative ordinance and 
fact determination. The American theory of little or no legislative and 
judicial discretion vested in executive and administrative officials has 
broken down, and in many cases the great admimstrative commissions 
of the national governments of Great Britain and America are virtually 
miniature parliaments in themselves. Representative government in 
the orthodox sense cannot be applied to the personal government of 
experts, and the direct contact with the state of interested groups is 
the only way in which to attain representation. 

In connection with this development of government, the National 
Industrial Conference Board declares: 

The growth of the administrative branches of government, both state and 
national, has greatly augmented the opportunities for effective activity by 
trade associations in their representative capacity. Such bodies as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Tariff 
Commission, and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, to mention only some of the 
more important federal agencies, prescnbe rules and regulations . . . which 
are frequently as significant for entire trades or industnes as acts of Con- 
gress . . Constant contact with these agencies, therefore, is but a means of 
supplementmg the legislative efforts of trade associations in matters of traffic 
and transportation, trade practice, import duties, and taxation.^ 

1 See Hookmg, op at , p. 122: “Judicature is apphed legislation* legislation 
in turn is prospective judicature Hence the parties that ought to be represented 
in legislatures (and which in their absence legislators try to imagine) are the 
parties that are later to appear in court as testmg the statute — ^not the individuals, 
but the spokesmen of their interests The state is concerned at each turn not with 
the abstract resident, but with the mterested and occupied self, and this, generally 
speaking, a group self ” 

‘ Und , p 293 This publication also cites the practice of trade associations 
of passmg resolutions which, because of the expert knowledge behind them, con- 
stitute an additional step m the representative function of economic mterests in 
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The Conflict over Reapportionment. In a complicated and delicately 
balanced industnal society there can be little objection on principle to 
admitting the right of interests more profoundly affected by economic 
legislation to additional means of representation It is probable that 
the histone ideas of representative government cannot be made to 
serve the economic life of society. Conflicts on social standards and 
on constitutional morality, however, involve other considerations. 
One of the conflicts of standards w'hich has existed in Amenca from 
the earliest times is that between urban and rural life. The histone 
dnft of population has been to the city, and this tendency, accelerated 
by the development of large-scale production, has created w^hat may 
be called urban, as contrasted with rural, standards When this 
situation is equated with the histone theory of representation, that of 
representation hy population-temtonal areas, the problem of the 
reapportionment of representation becomes acute The urban areas 
have never been given their proper representation, since the control 
of legislatures has been held by the rural majonties. These majorities 
have been unwilling to surrender their place of predominance, and in 
general a straightforward concession to the urban areas has not been 
attained. 

The Constitution of the United States and the constitutions of the 
several states provide that representation shall be reapportioned after 
each decennial census. Because the areas that have had excessive 
representation in the past are not wilhng to give up their seats, the 
unrepresented population areas have been unable to compel reappor- 
tionment without compromise. In state legislatures a compromise 
has sometimes been effected between different parts of the state by 
giving control of one branch of the legislature to country interests and 
control of the other branch to the cities ^ Up to 1912 Congress was 

the state (p 295) By permission of the National Industrial Conference Board 
E. P Hernng, “Special Interests and the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
The American Political Science Review, XXVII (1933), 738 , 899 ;ff 

In discussing group representation, it is often forgotten that the people of a 
territory may constitute a group interest on certain points On this ground the 
territorial prmciple of representation may be defended, but it may likewise be 
asserted that the territorial representative is more likely to give adequate expres- 
sion to the histone and traditional ideas and values of a people, since he is chosen 
without ostensible group affiliation Wilde opposes functional representation 
because of the partiality of the representative who must fail to see the whole. 
Oppositions are accentuated in functional representation, whereas they may 
become blended m a local community Op ci( , pp 178 

* One distinct advantage of the initiative and referendum is that by petition 
the unrepresented city distncts may force the submission of a reapportionment 
measure, which, of course, wiU be adopted if there is a straight majority fight. 
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reapportioned on the basis of the census by increase in the membership 
of the House, but by 1920 it was felt that the membership of 436 
could not be increased. The census of 1920 will never be reflected m 
the distnbution of seats, and the reapportionment act of 1929 brought 
about the distnbution of the seats on the basis of the 1930 census. 

The struggles over reapportionment seem to indicate that historic 
notions of the population-territorial representation district are passing, 
and that some recognition of functional or interest representation is 
bemg established in the unwritten constitution. It is certainly unfair 
for country districts to attempt by general legislation to impose on 
the city social standards that are not acceptable, for this can result 
only in the nullification of statutes in urban districts. While “selec- 
tive” law enforcement may be the true interpretation of the urban 
reaction to rural le^slative dictatorship, the situation is generally 
unsatisfactory. In historic principle the solution is, of course, to follow 
out rigidly the concept of representative government as it was devel- 
oped in the latter part of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
century. In practically every state in the United States there are 
some regulations of conduct which are not enforced in urban regions 
but which were enacted by the majonty of a legislature in which the 
urban districts did not have an adequate representation The 
homogeneous social standards of the rural districts cannot be success- 
fully enforced in the welter of conflict present in the city simply because 
of the different social structure of urban society.^ 

The Representation of the Minority. The orthodox system of 
representation makes no provision for minorities. If elections deter- 
mined in all cases matters of vital importance to the political com- 
mumty, it is certain that the minority would not wait until the next 
election to attempt to preserve the social principles to which they 
adhere. But because constitutional government preserves the most 
important principles of the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
regardless of the outcome of elections, the minority can generally 
laugh and accept good-naturedly the results of elections. Pohtical 
tradition, the stabihty of the legal system, and the provisions of the 
written and unwritten constitutions all go toward giving satisfaction 
to the minority despite the fact that they have lost an election. The 

Reapportionment was successfully attained on this basis m 1930 m the state of 
Washmgton 

Cf John C Calhoun, Works, ed by R K Cralle (New York, 1888), Vol I , 
pp 402 jf , for the South Carolma compromise of 1807 

^See H J Thompson, UrbamztUum, Its Effects on Oovemment and Soaely 
(New York, 1927). 
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essential balance of the state is not disturbed by elections in America, 
and the same result is generally attained even in parliamentary 
countries where the control of the written constitution is actually in 
the hands of the elected representatives. The tyranny of the majonty 
appears in dogmatic social legislation, and m America most clearly m 
the nineteenth century development of state and national police 
power. 1 But as long as legislation adequately reflects the general 
social standards of the community, there is no great danger that the 
enactments of the majority will be tyrannical to the extent of forcing 
the minority into open resistance to a particular law or to the general 
pnnciples of order embodied in constitutional government. 

Some form of minority representation has been agitated constantly, 
however, since the beginmng of nineteenth century democracy. In 
Anglo-American democracy the Hare system of proportional repre- 
sentation has been given considerable attention Thomas Hare pub- 
lished his Treatise on the Election of Representatives in 1859, and John 
Stuart Mill in his Considerations on Representative Government sup- 
ported his position. In Chapter VII of Mill’s work we read m defense 
of minority representation the following: 

. . . the majonty of the people, through their representatives, will outvote 
and prevail over the minority and their representatives. But does it follow 
that the minority should have no representatives at all Because the majority 
ought to prevail over the minority, must the majority have all the votes, the 
minority none’ Is it necessary that the mmonty should not even be heard? 
Nothing but habit and old association can reconcile any reasonable bemg to 
this needless injustice In a really equal democracy, every or any section 
would be represented, not disproportionately, but proportionately. A 
majority of the electors would always have a majority of the representatives, 
but a minonty of the electors would always have a minority of the repre- 
sentatives. Man for man, they would be as fully represented as the majority 
Unless they are, there is not equal government, but a government of mequahty 
and pnvilege one part of the people rule over the rest there is a part whose 
fair and equal share of influence in the representation is withheld from them, 
contrary to all just government, but, above all, contrary to the principle of 
democracy, which professes equality at its very root and foundation. 

Proportional representation according to the Hare system, or the 
single transferable vote, has been tried with success in some American 
cities and it has been successfully attacked in other instances before 

'Cooley, op cti ; The DisaerUing Opinions of Mr Justice Holmes See J S 
Mill, On Liberty, for a powerful statement of the dangers to be expected from a 
public opinion acting by majority vote. 
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the courts on the ground of unconstitutionahty.^ But it is on the 
European Continent, aside from Great Britain, that proportional 
representation has been given its fullest trial The system used, 
however, is some form of the list or party system, which is very 
different from the Hare system. While the single-member district 
may give minority views some representation in fact if the district 
majority is a national minority, the idea of proportional representation 
requires that the electoral district have more than one or two candi- 
dates; the system can then provide at least the opportunity for 
minorities to elect a portion of the representatives In the presidential 
system proportional representation cannot affect the stability of the 
executive once he is elected, but in the parliamentary system propor- 
tional representation fosters and develops the multi-party system, and 
is instrumental in creating a situation in which the cabinet must 
represent a coalition of parties. Stability is really out of the question 
when the executive is composed of different and conflicting political 
parties.^ One of the fimdamental reasons for the abolition in 1927 
of the partial system of proportional representation in France is that 
it made the executive more unstable by securing representation m 
parliament for a number of small parties which otherwise would not 
have been able to control so many seats Representation must be as 
fair and equal as possible, but, if experience shows that the system 
destroys the efficiency and stabihty of government, or if experience 
shows that no essential results are obtained from the use of the system, 
then it is probable that the reform is really injurious.® 

Representation and the Organization of Government Ever since the 
time of Polybius and Cicero the mechanical orgamzation of govern- 
ment has been considered an important problem. The tradition of 
the separation of powers and the check-and-balance system, which 
goes back to the greatness of the Roman constitution, especially 
through the views of these two thinkers, emphasized the fundamental 
importance of a proper organization of government. The Roman 
tradition of the balanced constitution comes to American thought 

* See William Anderson, American CUy Government (New York, 1925), pp 
247-250, 357—364; H L McBam, “Proportional Representation m American 
Cities,” Political Science Quarterly, XXX'^I (1922), 281 ^ , J P. Hams, “The 
Practical Workings of Proportional Representation m the United States and 
Canada,” National Municipal Review, XIX (1930), 337-393; R C Brooks, 
Political Parties and Electoral Problems, 3d ed (New York, 1933), pp 484 ff , and 
literature cited 

* See Gamer, op cit , pp 651 ff 

* Ford, op cU , pp 171 ff For a vigorous and largely effective cnticism of the 
principle of proportional representation, see Esmein, op cit , Vol I, pp 348 ff 
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through Montesquieu, who in part is the intellectual child of Polybius. 
The authors of The Federalist clarified the importance of the orgamza- 
tion of government and the sigmficance of good admimstration in 
good government.^ Democracy has become a political force in West- 
ern countries largely on the faith that good orgamzation will produce 
good government Considering the problem of representative govern- 
ment, is representative government defective merely because the 
representatives are unfit? Is it to be made effective by getting better 
men in office and excluding the unfit? John Stuart Mill and Henry 
Jones Ford, who continued Mill’s work in his RepreaerUative Government, 
have insisted, almost to the point of conclusiveness, on the proper 
organization of representative government as one of the conditions of 
its success. Perhaps water cannot rise higher than its source, but not all 
systems of representative government rise to the height of the source. 

Naturally, representative government cannot be organized in a 
political community m which the people have no desire for self- 
government or in which public opinion is responsive only to the deeper 
norms of ignorance and superstition.^ It has been suggested of 
Amencan democracy that the attempted reforms of representative 
government have accentuated evils rather than cured them The 
whole principle has been undeiimned, and clear-cut responsibility, 
which is essential for representative success, has been made impossible 
by twentieth century Amencan innovations in curing the evils of 
democracy by more democracy. As Ford has shown, “No real 
improvement can be obtained through change of persons without 
change of system.”® 

Mill laid down the general social conditions that must be fulfilled 
before representative government can be attained He says’ 

. . representative like other government must be unsuitable in any case m 
which it cannot permanently subsist — i e , in which it does not fulfill the three 
fundamental conditions enumerated . These were 1. That the people 
should be willing to receive it 2 That they should be wilhng and able to do 
what IS necessary for its preservation 3 That they should be willing and 
able to fulfill the duties and discharge the functions which it imposes on them.‘‘ 

But the clearest modern statement of the governmental require- 
ments of successful representative government is found in Ford’s 
Representative Government.^ These requirements are: 

* The Federahat (Hamilton) No 68 

* Mill, op cit , Ch I 

’ Ford, op at , p 157 

* Mill, op. at , Ch. IV. 

‘ Ford, op. at., p 158 By permission of Henry Holt & Company. 
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1. That the people shall be free to choose whom they will to represent 
them. 2. That the representative assembly shall be face to face with the 
administration. 3. That the representatives shah be so circumscribed that 
they can use their authority only on public account. 4 That elections shall 
be confined to the choice of representatives ' 6 That the supervision and 
control of the representative assembly shall eirtend over the whole field of 
government.^ 

The simplification of the task of the electorate is thus a key problem 
of successful representative government. This simplification has two 
distinct angles. In the first place, the mechanical efforts of the 
electorate must not be great. There must not be too many elections, 
and the elections that are held must count. The short-ballot principle 
IS essential, and only those oflicials whose importance and policy- 
determining power are considerable should actually be elected. In 
the second place, the responsibility of the elected representatives must 
be concentrated. Governmental responsibility must converge upon 
them, and their power to direct the administrative policy and personnel 
must not be subject to question. The whole field of government must 
come under the direction of the few officials actually elected by the 
voters. Whether or not the recall of representatives of the people 
should be provided for may be a matter of dispute, but the practice 
of direct legislation, when there are adequate constitutional guarantees, 
saps the foundation of simplicity and responsibility inherently neces- 
sary to successful representative government.^ 
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Chapter XV 


DEMOCRACY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Very well, then, ae an overseer understands the nature of the soil and a 
steward knows how to write, but as both of them turn away from the delight 
m knowledge to the performance of useful tasks, so our governor will not 

permit his duties as a jurisconsult, his researches, and his writings to pre- 
vent him from being . . the steward of the Commonwealth and in some 
sense its overseer — Cicero * 

The Significance of Administration. If governments of law exist 
in fact, they must nevertheless be governments by men The roots of 
democracy are found in a period when admimstration was not thought 
to be so important as legislation, the total repository of governmental 
discretion. T\Tule the theory of democratic constitutionalism has 
remained almost stationary, and while it still serves the democratic 
state in important respects, the difficulties of the administrative side 
of government have developed out of the objective facts of political 
society The functions of the democratic state have been increasing 
in a cumulative fashion, almost in geometrical progression, and at 
the same time the cost of government per capita has increased, espe- 
cially in mumcipahties As Professor Munro points out, the law of 
diminishing costs per capita does not apply m municipal government ^ 
The administration of the increased functions of the state and the 
honest and efficient management of the huge funds raised by taxation 
and other sources of governmental revenue have, in the minds of some, 
brought the real meamng of the state down to the facts of administra- 
tive life. In the small rural commumty, or in the urban commumty 
that performed only those functions customary in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, conventional democratic theory was perhaps 
adequate. But in the impersonal, scientific, administrative, and 
efficient state, the question of the value of democratic dogma must be 
seriously raised. To the student of government devoting his time to 
administrative problems, questions of political and legal theory, the 
histone doctrines of the constitutional state, and speculation as to the 

1 On the Commonwealth, tr and ed by G H Sabme and S B Smith (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929), p 245 By permission of The Ohio State Umversity Press. 

' W. B. Munro, The Government of American Cities, 4th ed. (New York, 1026), 
p. 409. 
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ends or purposes of the state seem artificial and unconnected with 
reahty. 

Whai Is AdministraUonf Public administration represents a 
growth in the field of government; administration involves all the 
possible types of governmental activity, and the fact is that public 
administration, while being added to the executive as a part of its 
business, involves a fusion of powers rather than a separation of them ^ 
Public admimstration is the management of men and materials in the 
accomplishment of the purposes of the state The process of public 
administration involves an essential umty, whether it is observed in 
national, state, or local government. While it may be advisable for 
purposes of specific treatment to stratify administration, the modern 
tendency is to insist on the umfied and integrated character of the 
process in whatever level of government. White says: 

Public administration is, then, the execution of the public business, the 
goal of administrative activity, the most expeditious, economical, and com- 
plete achievement of the public programs This obviously is not the sole 
objective of the state as an organized umt, the protection of private rights, the 
development of civic capacity and the sense of civic responsibility, the due 
recogmtion of the manifold phases of pubhc opinion, the maintenance of order, 
the provision of a national immmum of welfare, all bespeak the constant 
solicitude of the state. Administration must be correlated with other branches 
of government, as well as adj'usted to the immense amount of private effort 
which m America far more than elsewhere supplements public enterprise.* 

Willoughby gives two meanings to the term “administration ” 
In its broadest sense it includes the actual conduct of governmental 
affairs, without regard to the particular branch of the government 
concerned It is thus possible to speak of the administration of 
the legislative branch of the government, the administration of justice, 
or the administration of the executive power In the narrower sense 
it includes the operations of the administrative branch only ® In 
form at least, the making of laws is a fairly simple matter. Carrying 
out the provisions so enacted has become increasingly difiicult, 
however, in a complicated modem society in which the scope of 

*L. D White, IntToduclvm to the Study of Puhhc Admtmatrakon (New York, 
1926), Ch I 

* Ihvd , p 4 By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers Ever 
since the state has existed, there must have been administration m the genenc 
sense, but it was regarded m antiquity more as an art than as a science See E D 
Thomas, Chinese Political Thought (New York, 1927), Chs VIII and XII 

• W. F Willoughby, Principles of Public Admimstration (Wasbmgton, 1927), 
P 1 
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governmental activities has increased without apparent limitation. 
Furthermore, the increase in the cost of government and the corre- 
sponding need of efficiency in its expenditure have made necessary the 
modem science of public admimstration, which is a technical science 
that can be readily appreciated only by experts of various kinds.* 

The importance of good administration was early appreciated 
in American political literature. In discussing the election and 
function of the President of the Umted States, Hanulton remarks 
in The Federalist:^ 

It will not be too strong to say, that there wiU be a constant probability of 
seeing the station filled by characters preeminent for abihty and virtue And 
this will be thought no inconsiderable recommendation of the Constitution 
by those who are able to estimate the share which the executive in every 
government must necessarily have in its good or ill administration. . . We 
may safely pronounce, that the true test of good government is its aptitude and 
tendency to produce a good admimstration. 

When we remember that the British constitutional struggles, which 
developed the modern theory of constitutional government, were 
centered in the liberation of the more popular branches of government 
from the control of a strong monarchical executive it is seen that even 
in its origin Western democracy made the effort to secure efficient and 
responsible administration; with the increase in the functions of the 
state, it may be said, with a proper understanding of the statement, 
that the core of modem government is the administrative problem. 
Even a political speculation interested primarily in the ethical aspects 
of the pohtical community has to admit the significance of administra- 
tion. The admission may come either in terms of a broad science of 
means, which may be denoted the science of public administration, or 
in terms of the importance of personnel m the operations of the 
government. It would seem that the problem of personnel is in itself 
the keynote of good administration, for we must ultimately have a 
government of men, even if they are limited and operate according to 
the rule of law. The rule of law is a means of controlling bureaucrats, 
of makmg the agents of government act in a pubhc character. ‘ ‘ Every 
political problem becomes a problem of personnel; the best ideas must 
filter through the perverse textures of those who execute them.”® 

Historical Aspects of the Rise of Public Administration. No matter 
how simple a form of government may be, there will be problems of 

1 C. P Patterson, American Government (New York, 1929), p. 27fi. 

*No 68 

> Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), p. 49. 
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public administration. The tribal unit had the problem of administer- 
ing war and a simple economic life. The preservation of custom and 
taboo and of rehgious systems mvolves the management of men and 
materials. But in the simple umts of political society systematic 
control of administration is not a necessity. A homogeneous society 
requires little orgamzation in the conduct of public business, and the 
same situation prevails when the functions of the state consist pri- 
marily in waging war, raising and expending limited amounts of money, 
and sustaimng some system of administenng justice. Public admims- 
tration in the homogeneous and unscientific society can almost carry 
itself on the basis of tradition. 

Pubhc administration in the ancient empires or the city-states 
of antiquity had much in common with the modern problem of pubhc 
administration. We find the same fiscal problems that agitate modern 
states causing disturbance in Athens and Rome; we find the same 
problems of personnel in the city-state and in the nation-state, the 
same problems of admimstering the pubhc services and determining 
the type of organization that should be used, and also the same general 
questions that are raised concemmg the public properties. But while 
the problems were much the same as at the present, the methods and 
materials of administration were different, and two distinct hnes of 
development must be suggested. 

The city-state of Greece and the city-state of republican Rome did 
not develop a suitable administrative orgamzation, either as to 
personnel or as to control and responsibility However, the ancient 
empires made progress, and the example of Egypt probably had 
considerable influence on the developments in Rome after the fall of 
the repubhc and the century of revolution and civil war. Administra- 
tion as an integrated type of public service is a product of the later 
Roman Empire, and undoubtedly one of the reasons for the instability 
of the republican governments of the city-states was their failure to 
stabihze the process of public administration. The selection of 
administrative officials by lot in Athens would appear to the bureaucrat 
of the time of Hadrian as a mere toy, as indeed it appears to the citizen 
of the modern admimstrative or bureaucratic state. 

The idea of a professional public service with great rewards for the 
successful man is a later Roman idea. The personnel of the service in 
republican days was chosen largely from the aristocratic and senatorial 
families, and there was no distinction between military and civil 
service. The development of administrative machinery in the repubhc 
was uncertain; new magistrates were added to the older ones in order 
to take care of new functions, and older types of magistracies had 
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additional functions imposed upon them The seri'ant of the state 
was a gentleman domg a public duty, fighting in the armies in time of 
war and admimstenng affairs at home or outside the city during times 
of peace. Certainly, there was no concentration or centralization of 
administrative responsibility. The immature type of administrative 
orgamzation is shown in the growth of tax-gathenng corporations and 
corporations to exploit the mines for the benefit of the state. Con- 
tracts were drawn betw’een these incipient corporate forms and the 
censors for the collection of the public revenue, and because of such 
practices the “order of public contractors" became a factor of impor- 
tance in pohtical life. It was only after a long struggle under the 
empire that the power of these corporations was broken and the state 
took over their functions, first by careful superv'ision to prevent fraud, 
and next by entenng the field of tax collection itself. 

Rome was a city noted for its pubhc services to the citizens. There 
were the pubhc games, the food supply drawn from Egsnptian grain, 
the provision of the water supply for the city and many fountains, the 
building and mamtammg of highways, the regulation of dw'elhngs, 
and the letTung and collection of pubhc revenues.^ All the functions 
of the Roman city required administrative orgamzation, and gradually 
under the empire pubhc admmistration came under the direct and 
centrahzed control of the state Accordmg to H. Stuart Jones,* 
under Augustus, 

... a Water Board was set up, with powers conferred by a statute passed 
m the assembly of the people, and regulations were made for it by a decree of 
the Senate, which conferred upon the Commissioners the insigma of the Roman 
magistracy . . . There was also a Highway Board (though here the work of 
supemsion seems to have been distributed), a Board of Pubhc Works, a Tiber 
Conservancy, the mam object of which was to prevent floods by regulating 
the banks and dredging the stream, and a Board for the distribution of 
corn-doles. 

Under the empire, beginning with the reforms of Caesar and 
Augustus, the imperial civd service began to take shape. The salary 
scales were fixed, which was contrary to the older republican tradition 
of not paying adequate salaries, and ranks in the bureaucracy were 
established. The older aristocratic element in the state no longer 
had a monopoly on the public service, and capable individuals from 
conquered territory, particularly Greece, began to attain important 

^ See Joseph Wright, Selected Readings tn Municipal Problems (Boston, 1925), 
Ch. II. 

* The Legacy of Borne, “Administration,” pp. 114-115. By permission of the 
Clarendon Press. 
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positions in the public service. Under the emperors the military 
, service was sharply distmguishcd from the civil, and the civil service 
became a career to the faithful servants of the rulers of the state. 
Furthermore, centralization and control over financial matters 
prepared the way for supervision and control over other aspects of the 
pubhc service. This tendency was fostered by the conception of the 
empire inaugurated by Caesar and adopted by his successors — equal 
admission to citizenship and the destruction of the privileges of the 
historic aristocracy. The republican concepts of the public service 
gave way completely before the absolute empire in the second period 
of imperial development By the time of Caracalla the civil service * 
had become completely differentiated from the mihtary service, and 
the hierarchy with responsibihty centering in the emperor was defi- 
nitely integrated. 

Beginning with Caesar, the system of local government and 
administration was formed. Repubhean Rome viewed the subordi- 
nate city-states sometimes as allies, sometimes as completely integrated 
parts of the repubhc, which meant, of course, exploitation. However, 
the reforms of Caesar, while bringing the mumcipalities under the 
control of Rome in an administrative way, also provided for a certain 
amount of local control and the preservation of local customs and law. 
With the progress of the empire the eontrolhng oflBcialdom gamed 
headway, with responsibility centered at Rome. Likewise, the 
amount of autonomy decreased owing to the development of an 
inspectonal service and the heavy burdens put on the local optimates, 
or carefully selected aristocratic leaders. In general Rome did not 
look with favor on the continuance of the city-state democracy, and 
gradually a vital municipal life became a thing of the past. 

It is a mistake to think of Roman administrative centralization as 
bemg limited to financial matters. The control of public property, 
such as agricultural lands and the mines, became centralized ivith the 
passing of private exploitation of pubhc property. The regulation of 
Aljustrel, a mining town m Southern Portugal, is instructive. A 
tablet found there 

. . . shows the care taken by the government to regulate the details of life 
in the miiung village which was of course its [the state’s] property. The local 
shopkeepers worked, it seems, under contract with the state The keeper 
of the pubhc baths has to supply hot water every day, clean his boilers once 
a month, admit women from daybreak until one p m and men from two until 
eight, and exclude soldiers, children, and the freedmen and slaves employed by 
the Imperial procurator The shoemaker must provide footwear of all kinds 
and sell hob-nails “according to the regulations of the iron-works.’’ The 
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licensed barber has a monopoly, except that private slaves may shave their 
masters or fellows. There is but one redeeming feature in this paternally _ 
regulated community schoolmasters pay no rates. ^ 

Roman administrative practice does not have a continuous life 
down to modem times except through the admimstrative system 
of the Western church. The declme of the Roman Empire, its 
disintegration through the development of territorial autonomy, broke 
the chain of continmty. While the terms of the modern civil service 
go back to Rome, these are merely verbal curiosities. The sigmficant 
thing about Roman administrative development is that it was a means 
of holding the state together when other means failed. It may be said 
that the Roman Empire worked finally toward the progress of civiliza- 
tion and that its fall was not a benefit to the human race, but it may 
also be stated that the greatest achievements of the imperial age 
are found in the legacy of Roman law, the transmission of many of the 
elements of Hellemstic civilization, and the system of provincial 
administration. Despite the new basis of patnotism made possible 
by administrative development, its weaknesses were apparent, and, as 
administrators are prone to do, the Roman imperial agents forgot that 
the state was made for man and not man for the state 

The administrative systems of Latin countries follow in general 
the broad outhnes of the Roman system. The umtary state with its 
centrahzed admimstrative machmery is perhaps one of the contri- 
butions to modem political life that can be traced back to Rome. 
Although the historical continuity was broken, the system of Rome 
was the background for the development of the modern national 
unitary state. Considering the influence of the Western church in 
the development of pohtical machinery, it is quite probable that the 
tradition of Roman administration was carried primarily in the 
example of rehgious organization.* Certainly many of the important 
figures in the beginmngs of modem administrative orgamzation, either 
m Great Bntam or on the Contment, were important in both church 
and state. But in any case, with the revival of the centralized state 
in modern times and the development of modern imperiahsm on much 
the same model as the imperialism of Rome, along with the problem 
of mumcipal orgamzation in relation to the central government, the 
stage was set for the recreation of the political bureaucracy. Early 

* Ibid , p. 129. By permission of the Clarendon Press. 

* See C. J. Friedrich and Taylor Cole, Responsible Bureaucracy (Cambridge, 
1932), pp. 203, and literature cited See Marcel Granet, La cunlisation chtrunse 
(Pans, 1929), pp. 103 and 115 for the development of an administrative 
system in early Chma 
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modem paternalism, as seen in mercantilism, also stimulated the 
development of the state service, and the period of eighteenth and 
nmeteenth century indi\idualism could have but little effect upon 
fundamental ideas of the cml semce ^ 

Administration and the Principles of Governmental Organization. 
No very definite ideas as to the proper relation of administration and 
the remainder of governmental agencies appeared until modem 
times For, until legislative capacity m government is unleashed from 
the control of custom, the administrative and the judicial functions 
of the state stand out with obhterative prommence. Nor does a 
theory of the separation of powers develop until there is ifitahty in 
the legislative branch. Government in antiquity heeded custom, and 
its functiomng centered around what might be called fiscal, social, 
and judicial administration. 

In Greek political theory we find the idea of a mixed constitution 
and balance in the state, but this was a balance of classes. Such a 
balance was thought necessary to preserve the harmony of the state. 
The balance sought was between nch and poor, and thus we have 
Aristotle's insistence on the importance of the nuddle class in the 
state. In Aristotle's discussion of the arrangement of oflBces, however, 
we see the beginnings of systematic ideas on administration in the 
West.* The constitution, according to Aristotle, was an arrangement 
of offices and magistracies. But the arrangement of offices and 
magistracies was a function of the balance of orders or classes in the 
city-state. The balance was preserved by the proper arrangement 
of the officers of the state. The alternative to the imxcd constitution 
was the unstable pure form, which imght be a monarchy, an anstoc- 
racy, or a democracy. Each of these forms in the nimds of Polybius 
and Cicero had its peculiar defects which led to perversion and over- 
throw, and to another logical step in the governmental cycle Such 
treatment of the government, as given by Aristotle, Polybius, and 
Cicero, does not recognize specifically the importance of admimstrar 
tion, though Cicero gives a great deal of attention to the system of 
magistrates or executive officials in his Commonwealth and Laws. 
Furthermore, like the Greek theory, the Roman theory of the mixed 
constitution did not accord to the people any definite system of 
representation or a free initiation of projects of legislation; the Roman 
assemblies could only approve or reject what was proposed. 

■^See “Admmistration, Public,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and 
bterature cited 

’Cf Y K Sarkar, The Political InetUviwn and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 
1922), Ch V. 
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The idea of balance m constitutional structure, however, did not die 
out, and, when the modern national state made its appearance with a 
complicated administrative organization, the ancient theory took 
on new life in a new form. The theory of liberty, the idea of limited 
government, and the germinal roots of the constitutional state emerge 
from the religious struggles of the sixteenth century. ‘ The object of 
those who were persecuted for religious views was to limit the govern- 
ment in order to secure their freedom. History was appealed to in 
order to sustain the notion of the nght of the people to control policy, 
t.e., to legislate if need be. The idea of the superior natural law was 
not lost sight of at this time, but it was not until the eighteenth 
century, when the philosophical groundwork of an active public opinion 
was laid (t e., some theory of utilitarianism or pragmatism), that the 
possibihty of extensive legislation appeared. 

Out of the notion that administrative agents should be limited in 
the interests of hberty, and out of the theory that legislative assemblies 
in the state should be active, not only in legislation but in the control 
of the executive, came the modem theory of the mixed constitution 
with its embryonic separation of powers, the first great modem 
exponent of this view being Montesquieu, who published The Spirit 
of the Laws in 1748. To Montesquieu, the British constitution seemed 
a clear example of the benefits of orders in the state and of the partial 
separation of the legislature from the executive Frenchmen generally 
admired the liberty of Englishmen in the eighteenth century; while 
Voltaire found it in the science of Newton, Locke, and others, and in 
the freedom of speech found in England, Montesquieu traced it to 
the orgamzation of government, a factor generally overlooked by 
Voltaire. Cicero was not clear as to why the Roman republic devel- 
oped a mixed constitution, and neither could Montesquieu explain the 
cause of the separation of powers in England except on historical 
grounds. Needless to say, he was incorrect about the British constitu- 
tion, smce that country was rapidly evolving toward the supremacy of 

1 See R W. Carlyle and A J. Carlyle, A HisloTy of Medieval Political Theory 
in the West (London, 1903-1928), Vol V, p 104, for an explanation of the weak- 
nesses of the Holy Roman Empire, especially through the weakness of its adminis- 
trative system. See J K Bluntschh, The Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), 
pp 3&5fF , for a suggestion as to administration m Rome;pp 377 ff for a descnption 
of it in the Frankish monarchy , p 388, for a discussion of administration in late 
medieval monarchies; and p 528 for the fact that Constantine first clearly dis- 
tinguished between civil and military personnel R H Murray, The History of 
Poltiieal Science from Plato to the Present (New York, 1926), p 83, notes that in the 
Defensor pacts of Marsiho “there is a sharp hne drawn between legislation and 
administration ’’ 
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Parliament, vhich would make his theory untenable. British con- 
stitutionalism is based on the limitation of the executive and judicial 
power, and it has been achieved through representative parlia- 
mentarism which arrogated to itself the control of all branches of 
the government. Under such a system there can be no checks and 
balances, either by a mixed constitution or by a separation of powers. 

That the hnntation of the executive and not the separation of 
powers in general is the significant element in constitutional protection 
of hberty is seen clearly in the United States, where ^lontesquieu’s 
doctrmes received considerable attention. While one of the funda- 
mental principles of American constitutional law is the separation of 
powers, the chief result of it is the limitation of the executive, and this 
m turn means an administrative system controlled and responsible in a 
democratic sense, while at the same time it remains as the extended 
arm of the executive power in the government The framers of the 
American Constitution feared most, aside from the excesses of popular 
passion, the uncontrolled power of the executive. As a commentary 
on this statement, it may be said that one of the most diflScult problems 
of the Constitutional Convention in 1787 was the construction of the 
executive and the assignment of its powers. Not only was the execu- 
tive dangerous because of its ability to draw support from among 
the masses, but the actual powers of the executive in connection with 
military authority were exceedingly dangerous. Thus the safety of 
liberty was discovered in the separation of powers, the blocking off 
of the executive and adrmnistrative power from the legislative and the 
judicial powers of the government. 

INTien the legislative and executive powers are united in the same person, or 
m the same body of magistrates, there can be no liberty, because apprehensions 
may arise, lest the same monarch or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to 
execute them in a tjTannical manner Again there is no liberty if the judicial 
power be not separated from the legislative and the executive. Were it 
jomed with the legislative, the life and hberty of the subject would be exposed 
to arbitrary control, for the judge would then be the legislator Were it 
joined to the executix’e power, the judge might behave with violence and 
oppression.' 

According to the traditional theory of the separation of powers, 
there are three distinct branches of governmental power — the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial. The adimnistrative function 
of the state, the securing of the ends of the state as defined m legis- 

' Montesqmeu, The Spirit of the Laws, Bk XI, Ch VI 
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lation, is the chief work of the executive. While the party system has 
Tnnflp the chief executive in the United States a leader of legislative 
policy as well, the president is still the chief admimstrator of the 
nation through his control of the Cabinet and the civil service. 

The theory of the separation of powers has not withstood criticism. 
It has not been necessary in Bntish constitutional practice to prevent 
the abuse of power. In France the theory of the separation of powers 
has not given rise to the practice of judicial review, and the parlia- 
mentary system has created a situation similar in essential respects 
to the Bntish situation, although the development of the ordinance 
power of admimstrative officials has gone farther in contmental parlia- 
mentary countnes than in England.^ But on speculative grounds 
also the doctnne has been attacked. Thomas Paine in his Rights of 
Man^ argued that there were only two functions of government, 
the legislative and the executive or administrative. The people 
may make and unmake constitutions, and through their representa- 
tives they may declare legislative pohcy. The judicial function 
becomes, m this view, part of the executive or administrative power, 
and it takes a distinctly subordinate place in comparison with the 
legislative branch. Frank J Goodnow in his Politics and Administra- 
tion, published in 1900, takes the same position. Politics is the 
determination of public policy through the representatives of the 
people, while admimstration includes the execution of the policy 
The judiciary again is merely a part of the administrative machinery 
of government, since the function of the courts must not be considered 
as legislative. A check-and-balance system, which is the means 
adopted to make the separation of powers effective, finds no place in 
the duahty of governmental powers. Administrative branches of 
the government may have discretion, but such discretion is a concession 
of the le^slative body or the agency that forms the constitution. The 
superior and controlhng position of pohtics will prevent the abuse of 

1 A body of French support for the doctrine of judicial review has developed in 
jurisprudential hterature Judicial review on the American model has been 
supported as a means, m addition to the system of admmistrative courts m France, 
of checking the power of the administration See L€on Duguit, DroU constv- 
iuhonnd, 3d ed (Pans, 1030), Vol III, pp 720-738 It was also proposed m the 
Chamber of Deputies m 1003 as an amendment to the Orgamc Law of February 
25, 1875 See Duguit, Law in the Modem State, tr by H. Laski and F Laski 
(New York, 1010), pp 93^94; Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 
1928), p 271; C G Haines, “Some Phases of the Theory and Practice of Judicial 
Review of Legislation m Foreign Countnes,” The American Political Science 
Renew, XXIV (1930), 583 J 

* Part II, Ch IV (Everyman’s Library), p 198 
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executive or administrative powers, and a democratic application of 
the rule of law will be secured. ‘ 

Another possible view of principle is to consider the administrative 
branch of the government as a fourth division of power. The legis- 
lative, the judicial, the executive, and the administrative might be 
the approved classification. Such a view would leave to the executive 
the formation and leadership of policy, while administration would 
include the discretionary powers of governmental agents involving 
legislative activity, judicial activity, and enforcing activity. Such 
powers are quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial in Ameriean termi- 
nology However, the importance of administration is not in the 
classification given to its powers, but in the service it renders to the 
pohtical community. There seems little need either to defend vigor- 
ously the dogmatic theory of the separation of powers or to condemn 
it utterly. On the other hand, there are differences in the types of 
governmental power necessary to the effective state, and it is perhaps 
going too far to insist that all the powers of government are one.® 

Administrative Law. Administration should be distinguished from 
administrative law. Administrative law is that branch of public 
law which deals with the powers and legal responsibility of administra- 
tive officials. Goodnow defines it in the following words: “Adminis- 
trative law is that part of the pubhc law which fixes the organization 
and determines the competence of the administrative authorities, and 
indicates to the individual remedies for the violation of his rights.”® 
The objective of pubhc administration is the efficient conduct of public 
business, while the chief concern of administrative law is actually 
the protection of private rights, i e., giving a definite content to the 
rule of law in the constitutional state. Administration is, of course, 
limited by the rules of administrative law, but the objectives of the two 
may clash, as efficiency may go counter to the adequate protection of 
the rights of the individual But with the increase of administrative 
powers there is need for added safeguards to the individual. From 
the standpoint of admimstrative law, the protection of private rights 

* Haines, op cU , pp. 583 , 589, A Saint Girons, Essai sur la separation des 

pouvoirs (Pans, 1887), passim and pp 135-143; A Esmein, Droit constUulionnel, 
8th ed (Pans, 1927), Vol I, pp 493 J' 

* It is doubtful whether, on logical grounds, any inherent difference exists 
between the powers of government, a division of powers such as we have been 
discussmg IS a functional division, to be justified as a means of making government 
responsible 

’ F J Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law (New York, 1893), Vol I, 
pp 8-9 Also C G Haines and Marshall E Dimock, editors, Essays on the Law 
and Practice of Governmental Administrati(m (Baltimore, 1935), pp 24r-43. 
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is as important as the efficient conduct of government.* Woodrow 
Wilson viewed the relation of admimstration and public law in the 
following light; “The field of administration is the field of business. 
. . . The object of administrative study is to rescue executive methods 
from the confusion and costliness of empirical experiment and set them 
upon foundations laid deep in stable principle. . . . Public administra- 
tion is the detailed and systematic execution of public law. Every 
particular application of general law is an act of administration.”* 

Administrative law until recent years has been considered in the 
United States as a branch of constitutional law, though recently 
recognition of its importance has brought about its separate study. 
It could hardly be otherwise, since the constant increase in the number 
of boards, commissions, or officials who have either quasi-judicial or 
quasi-legislative power has built up a body of cases on a multitude of 
legal questions arising in connection with ministerial and discretionary 
acts of public officials. Perhaps the real test of the effectiveness of 
constitutional government is to be found in the legal control of public 
officials. Without such legal control, the acts of the executive and 
administrative agents become arbitrary and violate constitutional 
liberty This control rests with the judiciary and the right of the 
individual to bring to the attention of the courts circumstances which 
may indicate that a violation of right has taken place. We have 
already discussed the fundamental issues connected with administra- 
tive discretion in connection with the theory of the rule of law in the 
constitutional state. 

While there is little likehhood that a separate set of administrative 
courts will be established in Anglo-American countries to try cases 
involving public officials, there is no doubt that administrative law 
will become increasingly important in the future. The surest indica- 
tion of this is that legislative bodies are tending to pass laws in more 
general terms, leaving the duty of promulgating enforcing ordinances 
to administrative or executive officials.® The administrative courts 
in Prance have reviewed adversely many such administrative ordi- 
nances, and this function of the administrative courts makes the 
practice of judicial review as seen in the Umted States hardly necessary 
for the preservation of the rule of law. Also the fact that the French 


* See Ernst Freund, Proceedings of the American Pohticcd Science AssocuUuyn, 
VI (1909), 68 jf 

» Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of Administration,” Political Science Quarterly, 
II (1887), 209, 210, 212 Cited in White, op cit , p 2 

»See James Hart, The Ordinance-Making Power of the President of Ou Untied 
States (Johns Hopkins Studies, Vol XLIII, 1923) 
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constitution is easily amended by Parliament lessens the significance 
of judicial review ‘ In the United States the judicial review of the 
administrative ordinance is not the review of the acts of the legislature, 
either of Congress or of the states, but it corresponds closely with the 
function performed by the continental administrative court. As long 
as the legislative body attempted to put all the details of legislation 
into the statute in order to prevent administrative discretion, judicial 
review was of great significance. The modern trend will no doubt 
equate after a fashion the situation m countries which have admimstra- 
tive courts and in those which do not. The fundamental difference, 
therefore, between continental and Anglo-American countries will 
be that the former admit in one form or another responsibility for the 
torts of the agents of the state, while the latter do not, unless specific 
exception is made by providing for such responsibility. 

It IS contrary to the principles of American constitutional law that 
powers be delegated to agents other than those designated in the 
Constitution. The issue is most pointed when the legislature delegates 
to an administrative commission the rule-making power. The 
constitutional law of the United States has grown more liberal with 
the passage of time, and delegations now held constitutional might in 
the past have been held contrary to the fundamental law.® It is not 
a question of whether a delegation has taken place, but of whether it 
is an unconstitutional delegation. The rigid constitutional doctrine 
which would prevent the growth of the ordinance and judicial powers 
of administrative agents springs from the concept of the separa- 
tion of powers, and these administrative delegations constitute an 
essential modification of this doctrine of American constitutionahsm 

Administration and the Function of the State. The development of 
the science of public administration is coincident with the modern 
increase in the functions of the state. Eighteenth and mneteenth 
century individualism regarded the state as a necessary evil. On one 
occasion Thomas Paine penned the following words: 

Society m every state is a blessing, but government, even in its best state, 
is but a necessary evil, in its worst state an intolerable one for when we suffer, 
or are exposed to the same miseries by a government, which we might expect m 
a country without government, our calamity is heightened by reflecting that we 
furnish the means by which we suffer. Government, like dress, is the badge 
of lost innocence, the palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the bowers of 
paradise. For were the impulses of conscience clear, uniform and irresistibly 

' See Haines, op ct( , passim 

* See Bx parte Grossman, 267 U S 87 (192S); U S. v. Gnmaud, 220 U. S. 606 
(1911); U S 0 JuToy, 198 U S 253 (1906). 
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obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver; but that not being the case, he 
finds it necessary to surrender up a part of his property to furnish means for the 
protection of the rest, and this he is induced to do by the same prudence which 
in every other case advised him, out of two evils to choose the least.* 

Paine’s position was essentially that of Thomas Jefferson. The 
prevailing view of the functions of government in the liberal thought 
of the eighteenth century was that government is best when it governs 
least and therefore permits the freest functioning of natural law * 
Moreover, the preservation of property was viewed in conservative 
thought of the same period as the fundamental object of government. 

While the doctrine of natural law and natural rights was the basis 
of liberal and progressive thought in the eighteenth century, its fault 
in the nineteenth was that it prevented the state from accepting new 
functions made expedient by the evolution of economic society 
While the industrial revolution has brought about the further applica- 
tion of natural-law principles of capitalism, it has also brought about 
results that have revived interest in the paternal and humanitarian 
state The growth of science, the development of business method, 
and the development of tremendous wealth that can justly be tapped 
by taxation have all tended to mcrease the functions of the state. 
In a word, these developments have made it possible for the state to 
function m fields that formerly would have been closed to it because 
of the lack of technique. Perhaps also, quite independent of the 
results of the industrial revolution, the nineteenth century saw a 
development of humamtarian thought which translated itself into 
social legislation In any case, the industrial revolution and the 
wage and factory systems made further legislation necessary. Thus, 
nineteenth century humamtarian thought, mneteenth century indus- 
trial development, and nineteenth and twentieth century industrial 
techmque have all conspired together to increase the function of the 
state 

Administration as a science is interested in efficiency, it is interested 
in the integration of means and methods whereby the action of 
government can be more effective. It has drawn upon the improve- 
ments in industrial method; it has drawn on the results of science in 
many fields ; and it has fallen heir to the increased revenue of the state 
made possible by the growth of wealth and improved methods in 
taxation. Admimstration per se is not interested in greater or less 
functions to be undertaken by the state; it is interested only in a public 

* Common Sense (Conway), Vol I, pp 69-71 

• See, m general, Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought tn the Eighteenth 
Century (Boston, 1929) But c/ Charles M Wiltse, “Jeffersonian Democracy 
A Dual Tradition,” The Amencan Pohttcal Science Remew, XXVIII (1934), SaSff. 
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job well done Administration is merely the science of means which 
has developed in answer to the increased activity of political society. 
In later chapters we shall have occasion to evaluate the increased 
functions of the state as a problem in state purpose, but here it is 
sufficient to note the increase and the corresponding development of 
the science of public administration. It is a natural evolution of 
state function that the state should take advantage of the results 
of science and that in matters of technique it should follow in many 
cases the lead of private enterprise. 

If the sciences of biology and medicine show that diseases are 
equated with sanitary conditions, what is more natural than that the 
state should, in the interest of general welfare, foster the application 
of science in the problems of health? If the state can afford more 
schools, what is more inevitable than the support of education by 
taxation? If private business uses the expert, what is more natural 
than the public use of experts whenever they can improve the efficiency 
of government? If by cutthroat competition the essential means of 
national commumcation are destroying themselves, what is more 
reasonable than the regulation of construction, rates, and the transpor- 
tation of passengers and goods? Not only do developments demand 
the impartial arbitrament of pubhc policy, but the development of 
the science of public administration, m the hands of men who know 
their business, makes the interference of the state reasonable and 
effective. The simple, intimate, and communal life of the city-state 
or of agricultural society must give way before the impersonal, effi- 
cient, scientific, and industrial nation-state.^ 

The Administrative Staie By the accumulation of results, on sheer 
pragmatic grounds, the science of public administration breeds a 
concept of the state. Such an idea of the state is not the historic, 
ethical, or juristic interpretation of the political commumty; it is 
rather that of the expert state, the administrative state, or the state 
as a public-service corporation engaged in rendering to human beings a 
multitude of essential services In America this movement is repre- 
sented in the tremendous attention that is being given to the science 
of public administration, and many research organizations and 
universities are taking a leading part in its development.* In France 
public law tends to include many questions of admimstration. The 
works of Duguit, a distinguished French jurist, show the influence of 
^ See R M Maclver, The Modern State (Oxford, 1926), Joseph Wnght, Selected 
Readings in Municipal Problems (Boston, 1925), Ch XXVI and following for the 
discussion of municipal functions C A Beard, The American Lemaihan (New 
York, 1931), discusses the national government from the standpoint of technology 
* As an example of this, see the publications of the Institute of Government 
Research, Washmgton, D C , and various bureaus of government research. 
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the administrative and public-service idea of the state. Public 
administration is fundamentally pragmatic, since it is interested 
primarily in the results of state activity. While in America the 
growth of administrative science has brought not so much an attack 
on the theory of sovereignty as an evasion of the issue, we find that 
Duguit’s theory of the state as a public-service association leads 
directly to the repudiation of the doctrine of sovereignty as a tradi- 
tional survival from the system of absolute government overthrown 
in seventeenth century England and eighteenth century France. The 
heart of the modern problem of applied government becomes the 
effective rendenng of public service But as we shall see, it is not at 
all certain that political democracy can accept without qualifications 
the administrative idea of the state. 

Issues of the Science of Public Administration, a. The Selection of 
Administrators Stnctly speaking, the problems of public administra- 
tion are two: the scientific selection of the bureaucracy, and the 
proper orgamzation of administrative services. The object of adminis- 
tration is, of course, to secure eflSlciency — efficiency in organization and 
operation, efficiency in personnel, and efficiency in enforcing responsi- 
bihty for particular technical tasks The chief confiict was and still 
IS the recruiting of individuals for the bureaucracy. Perhaps it is here 
that the conflict between conventional democratic ideas and the needs 
of public administration is most clear. America has not had a tradi- 
tional governing class, as has Great Britain. With the onrush of 
democratic ideas during the nmeteenth century, it was felt that any 
individual who had an interest in pubhc affairs was capable of holding 
a government position; not only this, but it was felt that democracy 
implied that each individual, if he so desired, should at some time in 
his life have the right and opportunity to serve the state. The most 
convenient method of securing this end was to elect all public officials, 
whether or not they had any pohcy-forming function.* Such a theory 
of the meamng of democracy m relation to the pubhc service is called 
“Jacksonian democracy” since Andrew Jackson was the first President 
to adopt emphatically the policy of appointing his supporters to 
pohtical offices.* 

Such a theory of the public personnel gave rise to the “spoils 
system,” and its political slogan seemed to be, “To the victor belongs 

* Godkm observes that it has been the democratic tendency to confuse repre- 
sentation and administration by electing administrative officers and by considering 
all elective officers as representative Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 
(Boston, 1898), p. 45 

• See C. R Fish, The CivU Service and the Patronage (New York, 1906). 
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the spoils " It is needless to point out in detail the results of such a 
system. While the English were developing during the nineteenth 
century a carefully trained and relatively permanent body of adminis- 
trative officials to operate the government at home and in the empire, 
while the traditions of the permanent and socially significant French 
bureaucracy were crystallizing, and while Germany was also achieving 
permanence and stability in its public service, American government, 
especially after the Civil War, was entering a carnival period of 
corruption, inefficiency, public waste, and general administrative 
irresponsibility. Our cities descended into what Professor Munro 
has called the “dark ages” of American municipal government, and 
Lord Bryce in his Amencan Commonwealth could point to Amencan 
municipal government as the conspicuous failure of American democ- 
racy. Public sentiment was aroused at times, but its efforts seemed 
ineffective in coping with the problem. There was a period of the 
“great bosses” in state and local government who led their “machines” 
to inevitable victory at elections. The risk was great but the prizes 
in terms of personal income and political power were also great. ^ 

Reaction set in in the late seventies and early eighties of the last 
century. The assassination of President Garfield by a disappointed 
office seeker lent prestige to the visionaries and reformers who had 
urged the choice of public servants on the basis of their ability to hold 
the office they sought. At the same time there seemed to be a deter- 
mination in public opinion to root out the system The results 
go in several directions Civil service acts were passed by state 
governments, begmmng with the Pendleton Act of 1883, which put a 
portion of the national civil service on the classified or merit basis; 
indictments and successful prosecutions brought many of the political 
bosses within penitentiary gates, and public regulation of the party 
system brought either the abolition and control of the convention 
system or the estabhshment of nonpartisan elections in municipalities. 
The civil service reform movement spread to the states and to munici- 
palities, and in the national government the classified service was 
extended to more and more classes of public servants.® 

^ The literature on bossism is almost mexhaustible, but the following are sugges- 
tive S P. Orth, The Boss and the Machine (New Haven, 1919); H F. Gosnell, 
Boss Platt and Hts New York Machine (Chicago, 1924), W. L Raordan, Plunkett 
of Tammany Hall (New York, 1905); F R Kent, The Great Game of Politics 
(New York, 1924), and Political Behavior (New York, 1928) 

* Fish, op at , Dodd, Slate Government, 2d ed (New York, 1928), pp 262 ff ; 
M Conover, “ Merit Systems of Civil Service in the States,” The Amencan PoMteci 
Science Review XIX (1925), 544-560. 
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But even with all the progress of the merit system in American 
democracy, the creation of the pubhc service as a career has advanced 
slowly in the state and municipal governments. If a chemist or an 
engineer is needed in the government service, there is little reason why, 
if he is a good chemist or engineer, the results of a party contest should 
affect his position. As long as he renders effective public service he 
should be retained and in old age he should be retired on a pension. 
The vast number of employees of the national government has made 
the permanent selection of minor employees the easiest course, even 
for the political leaders who might desire to reward party loyalty. Of 
course, owing to the provisions of the national Constitution, it has 
been impossible to increase the number of elective officials of the 
national government. 

In Anglo-Amencan countries two theories of the merit system have 
prevailed.^ The British system has been based on the general intel- 
hgence and training of the person seeking to become a civil servant, 
while the American system has been established in general upon the 
specific qualifications of the person for a particular position. The 
British examinations have been designed to exclude, it would seem, all 
but those trained in the universities, since their examinations for a 
cml service post include history, philosophy, and languages, both 
ancient and modern ^ When an applicant can pass all the reqmre- 
ments under the British system and has received an appointment, he 
becomes immediately a career man, and it is expected that his active 
life will be given to the state Because the American system was 
applied first to the lower ranks in the civil service and has gradually 
worked upward toward the more significant positions, the examinations 
have been specific and technical. The individual who seeks a clerkship 
m a government department must pass an exaimnation that will show 
his ability to perform the duties of the position he seeks. Another 
reason for our unwillingness to stress general training is that Amencan 
democratic sentiment would look on the British system as undemo- 
cratic in that it places a premium on the educational and social 
opportunities of the mdividual. Moreover, in America the aristocratic 
tradition in the public service has been frowned upon, there has never 
existed a professional class of rulers, aside from political bosses and 

‘ C/ J K Bluntschli, The Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), Bk VII, Chs 
IX, X, XI 

*SeeA L Lowell, Tke Go»ernmenJ 0 / EnpJand, 2 vols (New York, 1909) M R 
Lambie, The British Civil Service Personnel Administration (Washington, D. C , 
1929), p 415, indicates, however, that m the lower ranks of the service the Bntish 
frown on too much education 
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party leaders. Even at the present day in Great Britain the civil 
service is in the control of the upper classes.* 

There is much to be said for both systems. The American system 
produces immediate efficiency in the civil service; the British system 
might tolerate a certain amount of unskilled work because of the 
general quahfications of the indindual. The American system is 
certainly more suited for the lower ranks of the civil service and for 
positions that ordinanly do not lead to important promotions. On the 
other hand, the generally high quality of the Bntish civil service has 
shown the results of their merit policy If the higher ranks are to be 
chosen by examination, certainly the examinations should test intel- 
hgence and training and should make possible a fairly accurate guess 
as to the future usefulness of the indmdual m the public service. The 
British civil service, however, took shape in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century before the modem emphasis on technical and scientific 
traimng appeared Future developments will show, no doubt, the 
value of placing scientists in responsible positions, and the American 
system of selection is better suited for the recrmting of scientists and 
experts m the public ser-snee ® 

h The Organization of Administration The organization of public 
administration presents problems that are only beginning to be solved. 
It has been observed that the Roman republic failed to solve its 
admimstrative problems. Under the empire responsibility and 
organization became the keynote of the bureaucracy along with the 
development of an efficient class of cml servants The same problems 
have been presented to modern governments Not only did the 
development of a trained civil sernce come late in the evolution of 
the modern state, but the reorganization of administrative depart- 
ments was hardly emnsaged When new functions were assumed by 
the state, as in Rome, they were added to already existing departments, 
boards, or officials The result m America has been a lack of coordina- 
tion m administrative work, overlapping of functions and dupheation 
of effort, the expenditure of funds that could have been saved, unneces- 

1 H J Laski, “Aristocracy Still the Ruling Class in England," Current History, 
XXXII (1930), 666-673 

* One of the most pathologic.il symptoms of American democracy is the general 
disregard by the educated vouth of the pubhc service as a career Aside from the 
consular service, which has a peculiar prestige value, educated young men and 
women regard education solely as a means of advancement m private activities 
The public service in popular estimation is a residual deposit of human scrap 
Andr6 Siegfried explains the lack of prestige of the state m Amenca by the lack of 
a bureaucracy. The chief source of state prestige, he says, is the bureaucracy 
America Comes of Age, (New York, 1927), p 241 
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sary increase in the number of public servants, and an unreasonable 
decentralization of government work. Responsibility is hard to 
enforce in such circumstances, and the people are really prevented 
from passing judgment on the admimstrative policy of elective 
executive officials; efficiency is, of course, out of the question. 

As a consequence of the above-mentioned conditions, a movement 
for administrative reorgamzation has appeared in recent years. The 
students of public administration have attempted to observe carefully 
various types of admimstrative orgamzations, both as to their effective- 
ness in dealing with public questions and as to the amount of responsi- 
bility for public policy that can be enforced. State administrative 
systems have been reorganized in several states, and administrative 
codes have been passed by state legislatures to increase government 
efficiency. Functions of a similar nature have been grouped in the 
same department, and the lines of administrative responsibility have 
been drawn inward toward the governor of the state, who can be made 
responsible to the electorate Overlapping of function has been 
curtailed, and often the number of administrative departments has 
been reduced Letting of public contracts has been subjected to 
responsible inspection and statutory control; the auditing of public 
accounts has been made systematic; and in general the handling of 
public funds has been made more efficient The purchasing of 
ordinary government equipment has been centralized and standardized 
by centrahzed purchasing through a purchasing agent Certain types 
of services common to government departments have been reorganized 
All departments need legal advice at times, but one legal department 
can serve the entire state or municipal government; all departments 
need stenographers, bookkeepers, and clerks, but this can be centrally 
controlled All departments must have their accounts audited, but 
this service can be performed by one department specializing in 
auditing or other “staff” services. All departments need stationery, 
for instance, but this can be purchased in large lots and stored pending 
the needs of the departments. There is no need for various pubhc 
agencies to have separate engineenng staffs, since one group of care- 
fully selected engineers can serve the entire umt of government more 
cheaply and assure a greater uniformity in engineering standards.^ 
c. The Organization of Systematic Expenditure. One phase of public 
finance comes properly under the science of administration, and that 
is the systematization of public expenditure. Under presidential 

^ See White, op eU , Willoughby, op cit , J M Matthews, Principles o/ Amer- 
ican State Administration (New York, 1917); W B Munro, Municipal Government 
and Administration (New York, 1923), Vol II 
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government in national and state governments, no provision was made 
origmally for integrated financial leadership. While the president 
or the governor might propose financial measures to the legislature, 
that body was under no obligation to take executive advice. Until 
a few years ago there was little balancing of revenue and appropriation 
measures The obvious principle of executive leadership in the draft- 
ing of the budget, which should present a rather complete financial 
picture of the condition of the government, came naturally in parlia- 
mentary government But from colomal times American political 
experience has been a constant struggle between the executive and 
the legislative branches for the control of the purse. Systematic 
budget making is a new experience in American government, but in 
1921, after long insistence by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America and government experts, a national budget 
act was passed and some integration was attained in national affairs 
between expenditure and revenue. Likewise, in state governments 
budget reform has been attained with resulting efficiency in those states 
where budget laws have been enacted. But the principle of presi- 
dential government, based on the separation of powers, makes it 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to remove control from the 
legislature, and political tradition as yet has not established firmly 
the principle of executive leadership with regard to the budget. In 
most states, however, the executive does present to the legislature an 
organized budget proposal.^ 

Administrative Responsibility The question of responsibility has 
been a very difficult one. Should an executive official have a free right 
of removal, even if the public servant is chosen after careful examina- 
tion by a civil service commission’ What agency should be employed 
to acquaint each department with the work of the other departments’ 
Should there be boards, or single individuals at the head of a depart- 
ment? The chief principle of administrative science is that as few 
individuals as possible should be elected, preferably one only, he should 
have the right to select the heads of departments and remove them for 
good reason so that he cannot evade pubhc responsibility for the con- 
duct of public work. The question of the right of removal remained 
unsettled as far as the national government was concerned until 1926, 
when the Supreme Court decided on historical and general grounds that 
the President of the United States might remove, without the consent 
of the Senate, officials of the executive department appointed by him 

^ See C G Hames and B M Hames, Pnnapks and Problems of Oooemment, 
3d ed. (New York, 1934), Ch. XXI. 
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with the consent of that body.* While there have been state decisions 
which held that no such right of removal might be enjoyed by state 
governors unless it was specifically granted in the state constitution, 
the result of the Myers Case may be that state governors will be given 
this right by judicial interpretation m the future; this, combined with 
adequate administrative reorganization, will make the American 
state governor the responsible head of the public administration 
Furthermore, it has been found generally that the single-headed 
department is more effective than the board type of organization 
This is especially true of the unpaid ex officio admimstrative board 
However, for certain matters, such as the control of pubhc education, it 
has been found better to have an independently elected board rather 
than an ordinary member of the admimstrative hierarchy at the head 
of the local educational system ^ 

Admmistrative centralization and responsibility are to be con- 
trasted with legislative centralization. The national government 
may not legislate on matters reserved to the state, but, Vidth the grant 
of subsidies to the states under the condition of federal administrative 
supervision, the process of federal centralization has moved forward 
rapidly In the states, also, the distmction must be made The late 
mneteenth century practice of legislative interference with mumcipal 
government is generally condemned, but this interference was not 
ordinarily accompamed by intelligent administrative supervision of city 
government. Aside from the mumcipal home-rule movement, which 
is in fact a grant of legislative autonomy on certain matters, state 
administrative control should grow more definite in the future, owing 
to the fact that city problems cannot be separated in an adminis- 
trative sense from the general problems of the state ’ State adminis- 
trative control over local government areas is especially important 
in those types of government activity in which expert knowledge rather 
than pubhc opinion must be followed in order to secure efficiency. 
City health and educational conditions, for instance, must conform to 
general state standards, and state auditing of municipal accounts is 
reasonable and necessary. 

^ Myers t> U S , 272 U S 52 (1926). But cf Rathbun v United States (the 
Humphrey Case), 295 U S 602 (1935), m which the Myers Case was restricted 
and the President denied the right to remove at his own discretion a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission 

* This conclusion rests more on American practice than an 3 rthing else. Where 
education is a national matter, as in France, the control of education becomes a 
part of general public administration Recently in Scotland the independent 
educational boards were abolished and education was brought directly under the 
control of municipal or local government 

» William Anderson, American City Government (New York, 1925), Ch III 
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Conflicts of Democracy and Admimstraiion. The administrative 
state demands results; its god is efficiency Its efficiency becomes 
impersonal and knowledge renders it contemptuous of pubhc opinion. 
The democratic movement in America has shown a fundamental 
hostility to expertness; in Italy and Russia at the present time, where 
economic efficiency is the goal both of the Fascist and the Co m munist 
dictatorships, democratic respect for public opinion is at a discount. 
The expert is confident of his judgment, and in general he considers 
it futile to subject the solution of a technical problem to the hazards of 
an election. Up to the present time, a solution of the conflict between 
democracy and the science of pubhc administration has not been found. 
To be sure, the conventional democratic dogma of popular sovereignty 
and the rule of the people have given way to a certain extent before 
the demands placed upon the modem state. It may be possible, even 
m the Umted States, so to undercut democracy that an American 
version of Fascism or of the five-year plan of Russia wnll dominate 
the state But the interest of students of pubhc administration leads 
them to a defense of the ideals of the democratic state, for, unlike the 
Fascists or the Communists, they beheve in liberty and representative 
institutions and they have no confidence in the permanence of the 
political dictatorship Since pubhc administration, to be worth the 
name, must be scientific, there must be a reconciliation between effec- 
tive government and popular control Those who beheve in effective 
government have little time for the platitudes of Jacksoman democ- 
racy, and they are not willing to assume that a professional class of 
rulers should be created where historical forces have not already 
established one While the conventional democrat may fear the 
bureaucracy, the democratic bureaucrat believes that a responsible 
civil service is possible. 

“Many problems, however, remain unsettled,” declares White at 
the conclusion of his study of pubhc administration. 

In a humorous mood, a British civil servant recently remarked, “We are 
the ultimate repositories of a dark science, and it is a brave or well-instructed 
man who will challenge our oracles without a foreboding of disappointments to 
come.” This bon mot hints at a perplexing problem. With the constant 
evolution of special techmque and the increasing complexity of organization 
and function, how can a working connection be maintained between the 
official and the pubhc'* Lacking such a connection, the danger of mutual 
understanding and misconception is great ... To maintain popular con- 
fidence in a vast bureaucracy far removed from popular control and increas- 
ingly required to interfere in the personal life of the mdividual is a far more 
difficult and important question.^ 

1 White, op cit , pp 475-476 By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers 
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Through a trusted political and administrative leadership the 
confidence of public opinion may be held. The historic institutions 
of democracy, of the legal state, may be retained, but with modifica- 
tions. The fundamental modification is a recognition of the proper 
scope and the reformed expression of public opinion. Man is a 
purposive animal, and public opimon itself must seek to control little 
more than the actual formulation of the ends and ideals of political 
society. A competent and effective organization of government, held 
responsible through a clear-cut pohtical leadership and safeguarded 
by the watchful eye of the ]udiciary, must be the means used by the 
state to achieve its ends. The bureaucracy itself must be responsible, 
not to public opinion directly, but to the established leadership of the 
electorate. Such a result can be attained only by making a part of 
the organization of government the fruit of the science of public 
administration. ‘ 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY 

Chapteb XVI 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

Although, therefore, the theory of nationahty is more absurd and more 
criminal than the theory of socialism, it has an important mission m the world 
and marks the final confiict, and therefore the end, of two forces which are the 
worst enemies of civil freedom — ^the absolute monarchy and the Revolution — 
Acton * 

The Modem State System. A citizen of the ancient world or of 
medieval Europe could not understand the meamng of the term 
“state system.” In the first place, the word “state” itself would seem 
strange, for the Greeks, the Romans, and the church fathers used the 
term “city” or “republic” rather than “state.” The term “city" 
survived even the rise of the Roman Empire, and the expression 
“imperial city” is often employed. Nor can it be forgotten that 
those who lived during the fall of the Roman Empire knew little about 
it; there might have been a gradual consciousness of change in the 
personnel of the ruhng aristocracy, but there was no thought of the fall 
of the empire. In the mind of the medieval citizen the hovering 
shadow of the successors of the Caesars was ever present; the Roman 
Empire was a continuing reality even in the mind of so great a thinker 
as Dante * There might be a recogmtion of various grades of author- 
ity from immediate overlords to the more remote, but the idea of state 
in the modern sense did not exist. 

The nse of the modern state system may bo dated from vanous 
periods. We may note the nse of the conception of the united state 
m the fourteenth century struggles of nascent nationalities against the 
traditional temporal power; we may skip ahead to the Treaty of 

* Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis 
and R V Laurence (London, 1909), pp 299-300 By permission of The Mac- 
nuUan Company, publishers 

• See his De monarchm, tr and ed by Aurelia Henry (New York, 1904). See 
also C N S Woolf, Bariolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 1913). 
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Westphalia of 1648 and say that here is the beginning of the family 
of nations, or we may start with the united nationalities of Europe 
that appeared during the nineteenth century. Whatever period is 
taken for the beginning (and it seems we may take the fourteenth 
century, in the middle of which came the Black Death and the break- 
down of medievalism), the idea of a family of nations is a distinct 
contrast with previous notions of political organization. lUusions 
sometimes die harder than actuahties, and this is certainly true of the 
lingering Roman Empire which contmued, in spite of the nsmg nations, 
until its disruption by Napoleon ^ 

What, then, is the modem state system? It is so much a part of 
our ordinary thinking that we are hardly conscious that a great 
revolution was launched in the wmrld by the rise of nationalities. We 
may think of the Reformation as ultimately leading to democratic and 
libertarian ideas, but we seldom thmk of the breakdown of medieval 
authority resulting in the substitution of one absolutism for another 
For absolutism certainly did come with the organization of Western 
nationalities. We may count the sovereign states of the world, and 
there may be as many as sixty in a genuine sense. We accept the 
state system as an established fact, that is, unless we are interna- 
tionalists of the more extreme sort or unless we are reminiscent of a 
period of great advance in Western culture when the Roman eagles 
were carried above the Mediterranean world Now we see a double 
type of political life; we see the political hfe of the individual and 
the group within the state, and w'e see the hfe of modern states which 
together constitute the family of nations, a concept denoting an 
established system of relations ^ We think of the state as sovereign 
when it acts in relation to those who owe it allegiance, and we think of 
it as independent when it deals with its neighbors.® In relation to its 
subjects the state can make legal what it pleases, at least we are so 
told by the defenders of sovereignty, but in relation to other states it 
IS a member of a legally organized system, the society or family of 
nations. 

The mere idea of a state system connotes order; it sigmfies cus- 
tomary or moral limitations upon the freedom of action of states 
Whether we hke it or not, mternational law is as necessary to the 


' See James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (Home Library, 1886), Ch XX 

* R B Mowat, The European States System (New York, 1923), Ch I See 
F. L Schuman, International Politics (New York, 1933) 

* W W. WiUoughby, The Fundamental Concepts cf Pvbltc Lata (New York, 
1924), p 315 
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continuance of civilization as law within the state Without law for 
the individual or group we might have what Hobbes, Locke, and 
Housseau called the state of nature, and the chances are that such a 
condition would be very much like the state of nature pictured by 
Hobbes, for “the life of man” would be “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish 
and short.”^ Evidence of this is the actual condition between organ- 
ized political units when the control of law and order breaks down, 
i.e., when international war occurs. It has sometimes been said that 
states are in relation to each other as men in a state of nature, but not 
even the most ardent nationalist has been willing to face the destructive 
logic of international unsociability. For international law itself is 
coeval with the modern system. Bodin, who stands as a leading 
exponent of the doctrine of the sovereignty of the state, wrote his 
masterpiece. The Six Books of the Republic, less than fifty years before 
Hugo Grotius wrote his masterpiece of international law, The Law of 
War and Peace, in 1625 Thus, comcident with the acceptance of the 
sovereignty of the national state was the acceptance, on grounds of 
natural morality, of the duty of Christian states to live with each 
other as Christians, even if they are forced to the painful necessity of 
fighting unchristianlike wars. 

Until late in the nineteenth century it was thought that only 
Christian states could be members of the family of nations since only 
they knew the proper standards of morality. But such a view is 
little more than a rationalization of the fact that then all the stronger 
and leading states of the world happened to be nominally Christian. 
The nse of Japan to a place of world power and the development of 
contacts with the Near and Far East made it necessary to extend the 
system of international law to non-Christian states. This situation 
entailed the reluctant surrender of the idea that international morality 
was Christian morality, but it may be said, indeed, that the morality 
of Christian temporalities was none too good. For wars became less 
humane instead of more so, and the Christian states discovered a 
weapon of expansion that is none too Christian at the core — imperi- 
alism The modem world is eager to accept in the society of nations 
all states that are wilhng to a dmi t, they are part of an international 
community, a part of the state system, whether their ethics are Chris- 
tian or otherwise. It may be contended that modern international 
morality is largely pragmatic; it is more a matter of live and let live 
than anything else. In such an atmosphere of international contact 
the lawyers have conceived of the legal equality of each sovereign 


^Leviathan, Cb XIII. 
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state with each other, though it must be aduutted that the facts often 
belie this interpretation of the character of international society.^ 

The surrender of the theory of a Christian society of states in no 
way undercut the idea of international order. Then, as now, the 
concept of the system of sovereign states implies order, and in general 
the constant effort of the present age is to develop more fully the com- 
mon bases of understanding and action. International order means 
in its final logic a peaceful, ordered world. It need not be based on a 
metaphysic of the Stoics or of the early Christian fathers, who viewed 
all parts of the world as working finally in harmony, but upon the 
actual contribution made to human life and the development of 
culture by international stabihty In the next chapter the various 
modes of developing international solidarity will be discussed as a 
part of the general movement for international government. To call 
the state sovereign does not make it more self-sufficient than it is 
without this juristic attribute; to admit that statehood is a problem 
of interdependence takes nothmg away from the dignity of the sover- 
eign state The state represents the principle of cohesion within a 
particular group; international stabilization represents the idea of an 
integrated world 

In addition to the imphcation of solidarity found in the notion of 
the state system, there is another pnnciple that is disruptive. The 
idea of the state as sovereign imphes that each state is uncontrolled 
in certain aspects. From an ethical standpoint, sovereignty allows 
the moral nght of destruction between states. A society of inde- 
pendent equals imphes the possibihty of conflict; m international 
society it connotes war Thus cohesion and disruption walk side by 
side in the international world, and it is a matter of emphasis which 
point of view we will take, that of solidarity or that of conflict ® 

The Nation. The word “state” in itself does not imply nationality. 
The state may be composed of one nation, or several nations, or 
parts of nations Nationality itself is a principle of umty, just as the 

* E D Dickinson, The Equality of Stales in International Law (Cambridge, 
Mass , 1920) 

* See A S Hershey, The Essentials of International Public Law and Organization, 
rev ed (New York, 1927), p 22 The question may be raised whether the state 
as we know it is not inherently incompatible with international order Inter- 
nationahsts content themselves generally with an attack on nationalism but not 
on the state, but it may be necessary to go further and deny that the state as an 
institution should exist at all Government may be compatible with law, while 
the state idea is not. See Kenneth C Cole, "The State Idea and World Peace,” 
Proceedings of the Institute cf World Affairs, Riverside, Cahfomia, XI (1934), 
183# 
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state represents the principle of umty, but the state embodies political 
unity while the nation embodies cultural and spiritual coherence ^ 
Whether moral unity must be assigned exclusively to one or the other 
is a debated point, but it would seem that the state is capable of 
expressing moral unity in its legislation setting forth political purpose. 
Should each nation have a right to form a state? Is moral violence 
done to man if he is compelled to be a citizen of one state when he would 
prefer to assist in for min g another? As a theoretical proposition, it 
might be admitted that, when cultural unity strives to express itself 
in statehood, there is the moral right of self-determination, as the 
coercive state is drained of its moral qualities. But the nation, as 
the state, is the product of history. Neither a state nor a nation is 
made by the casual determination of a number of men, and, while 
it might be conceded that umty may be given to historical evolution by 
uniting the nation and the state, history itself answers the practica- 
bihty of this solution in the negative. 

What is the nation? The answer depends primarily on the point 
of emphasis, for nationality has been based on various factors.* Is 

1 See Georg Jellmek, Allgemeine Staaislehre, dritte Auflage (Berlm, 1929), pp. 
117-121, especially, p 120 

»SeeC J H Hayes, Sssoi/s on iVaJionoZisw (New York, 1926), pp iff Wliile 
“national” has come in general to refer to the citizens of a sovereign state, a 
nationality is a distinct cultural society (p 5) “A nationality may exist without 
political unity, that is, without an orgamzed sovereign state of its own, and, vice 
veisa, a pohtical state may embrace several nationalities, though the tendency has 
been pronounced m modern tunes for every self-conscious nationality to aspire to 
pohtical unity and independence ” A nationality that acquires statehood becomes 
a nation, or becomes a “national state,” says Hayes Nationalism refers to (1) 
the historical process by which the national state was estabhshed, (2) an ideal of 
the historical process, (3) the activities of a particular political party combming 
an historical process and a political theory, (4) the loyalty of the citizen to the 
national state above other loyalties The last meaning is the most significant 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, pubhshers Lord Bryce, Sovih 
America (New York, 1912), p 424, takes the same position as Hayes. See C E 
Martm, The Politics of Peace (Stanford, 1929), Ch XVII, for a recent criticism of 
the views of Professor Hayes 

The more valid meaning, perhaps, is that the nation is the cultural society; 
nationality is (1) the quahty of a member of a nation, (2) citizenship, or (3) the 
politically conscious nation, the national state is the state relatively comcident 
with the nation; and nationalism is the mtellectual or emotional defense of the 
national state See J K Bluntschh, The Theory of the Stale (Oxford, 1892), 
pp 88, 90, 99, 103. See also Willoughby, The Ethical Bases of Political Authority 
(New York, 1930), p 338 

One earlier use of nation is that which speaks of tribes as nations De Lolme 
referred to the German tribes as the “German nations ” J de Lolme, The Coor 
stUvtxoa of England, ed by John MacGregor (London, 1853), p. 14 

Cf. J Leclercq, L’Elat ou la politique (Bruxelles, 1929), pp 53 ^ , 95 ^ Alfred 
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nationality always political, ie , is it the genuine expression of 
nationhood found in the realization of statehood? This again is a 
matter of diversity, and some writers insist that nationality means 
political aspiration, while others are content to see it as cultural 
unity.^ Two questions in relation to the meamng of “nation” must 
be sharply distinguished. The first is the basis upon which national 
integration depends, and the second involves the right of a national 
group to self-determination m a pohtical sense. Let us first investigate 
the bases of national unity. 

The Bases of Nationalism. The importance of nationality in the 
state lies in the fact that it is in the end the basis of pohtical coherence. 
The character of the nation, traditionally and otherwise, determines in 
large measure the form and vitality of the state. Burgess regards a 
nation as “a population of an ethnic unity, inhabiting a territory of a 
geographic unity.”^ This definition takes race as the starting point 
and insists that political aspiration must be present for the organiza- 
tion of a state. But other writers beheve that a nation need be neither 
an ethnic nor a political unit.^ Race as a basis of nationality is 
peculiarly subject to misconception. It is very difficult to determine 
just what a race is in other than a very broad sense, and, when the 
concept IS applied to particular portions of the earth’s surfaee, one 
finds so many mixtures of stock that it can hardly be said there is 
racial purity in any Western country That the sense of race or ethnic 
unity may be a basis of national feeling is not to be denied, the race 
may exist, however, without the actual fact of racial unity.* 

Weber, Die Krise des modemen Slaatsgedankens in Europa (Berlin, 1925), pp 53-54, 
suggests that m ongm the modern use of the word “nation” developed m medieval 
universities to designate a student’s place of birth or the land from which he came 
The students were mcorporated under the name of nations m these universities 

See also Johannes Mattem, Concepts of State, Sovereignty and International 
Law (Baltimore, 1928), p 156, and note contrasting uses of the term “nation”; 
Robert Michels, Der Patnotistmis (Munchen und Leipzig, 1929); R A Jones, 
“Tame and the Nationalists,” in F J C Heamshaw, editor. The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Bepresentalive Thinkers of the Victorian Age (London, 1933) 

* The synonymous use of "state" and "nation" in mternational law is not to be 
confused with the distinction between state and nation used here It will be 
noted that the definition of the state given earher m this volume makes no refer- 
ence to nation. Nation and nationality arc discussed here because of the contrast 
between nationalism and internationalism 

* J W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, (Boston, 
1898), Vol I, p 1 

’ A N Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth (New York, 
1923) p 131 

‘ F H Hankins, “Race as a Factor m Political Theory,” in Merriam, Barnes, 
and others. Political Theories, Recent Times (New York, 1924), Ch. XIII; G. E G 
Catlm, A Study of the Principles of Politics (New York, 1930), p. 327, note. 
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Language is probably more of an integrating factor than race.* 
Lan^age is a common bistorical heritage; it springs from the evolution 
of a particular group of individuals and is an expression of culture in a 
definite sense. "WTiether community of language is absolutely essential 
for the existence of national feehng may be doubted Those n'ho seek 
to maintain national feeling are justified, no doubt, in insisting that 
the common language shall be spoken and taught, but in some cases 
•where national feeling must be admitted there is a lack of linguistic 
unity, as in the case of Smtzerland where French, German, Italian, 
and Romansch are spoken.* 

Religion was once thought to be more important in national unity 
than language On the ■whole, it may be said that certain peoples 
are predominantly of one religion, the English and Americans tend to 
be Protestant; Germans tend to be Lutherans; the French, Spanish, 
and others are generally Catholics. But the belief that national 
sentiment is impaired 'without rehgious unity is no longer held. 
Language and religion have been of great importance in connection 
with hterature and art, but in the modem world both literature and 
art are cosmopolitan rather than narrowly national. 

Common historical experience and tradition are the most funda- 
mental bases of nationalism.* Nationalism is primarily loyalty to 
traditions; these traditions may be of military valor or cultural 
accomplishment, or they may be associated with the feeling of state- 
hood Of course, associated with this common historical experience 
is the relation of a people to a geographical area. Claims to territory, 

1 Hayes, op ctf , p 13 Among cultural characteristics of nationahty, language 
IS and alwa 3 ’B has been preemment, saj’s Haj'es 

* See R C Brooks, Cimc Training in Switzerland (Chicago, 1930) 

• Cy A E Zimmem, Nalxonahty and Government (Ne'W York, 1918), pp 53, 
96 What matters is the tradition of a common past, nationality nghtlj' regarded 
is not a pohtical but an educational concept (Cited Cathn, op cit . p 333, note ) 

Mcllwain speaks of the "sentiment of nationality ” “The complete expres- 
sion of this sentiment is not to be foimd before the sixteenth centurj' but its 
beginnings and much of its growth fall within the later medieval period and they 
are its greatest contribution to our modem stock of political ideas As ■ae trace 
this grovrth back-n ard to its beginnings, we come at length to a time in the depth 
of the feudal period when scarcely any signs of a tme national feeling can be dis- 
cerned at all ” C. H Mcllwain Tke Growth of Political Thought in the Weal 
(New York, 1932), pp 392-393 By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers 

See Ernest Renan, “Qu’est-ce qu’une nation?” Discours el conf6rences 
(Paris, ed of 1922), pp 277-310, for the belief that the nation is founded on 
common historical experience Jo86 Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses, tr 
from the Spanish (New York, 1932), pp 185 ff , 189, suggests that the national 
state has a common purpose in the future rather than m the past 
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as at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, may be based as much upon 
the fact that a given group has once held it as upon the fact that the 
present inhabitants have a loyalty to the traditional experience of the 
group “Nationality regarded as a foice m modern politics,” declares 
Holcombe, “is a corporate sentiment, a kind of fellow feeling or mutual 
sympathy, relating to a definite home country, and binding together 
the members of a human group, irrespective of differences in religion, 
economic interests, or social position, more intimately than any other 
similar sentiment 

If the above is true, certain conclusions immediately follow. The 
first IS that nationality is a subjective fact. As Lincoln suggested in 
his first inaugural address, it is found in the “bonds of affection” 
and the "mystic cords of memory.” The second is that the nation 
does not become of significance to pohtics until there is a desire for 
statehood upon the basis of national umty. While it may be said that 
certain peoples have certain peculiarities as nations which express 
themselves in domestic politics, such differences create no serious 
problem until there is an issue of destroying an already existing state 
or forming new states on the basis of nationality In other words, 
when nationality is important it is so in connection with the problem 
of national self-deteimmation There is ample proof that nationality 
has received attention only because of this fact If the Scotch-Irish 
or the Jews have a certain cultural unity and desire no radical change 
in political status, no political significance ordinarily is to be attached 
to this cultural unity As a problem of politics, nationality must be 
considered in relation to a desire for political unity, whatever may be 
its basis It has been suggested that common historical experience 
is the most important basis of unity For politics, therefore, a nation 
is a group of people having certain historic bases of unity who wish to 
secure recogmtion of their subjective desire for unity by the organiza- 
tion of a state ^ 

^ Holcombe, op at ,p 133 By permission of Harper & Brothers, pubhshers 
Hemrich von Treitschke, Pohtics, tr from the German, (New York, 1916), Vol I, 
Ch VIII, asserts that every healthy nationality tries to form a state See also 
J S Mill, Representahue Government, Ch XVI, for the position that a nationality 
requires a desire for independent statehood Acton, op at , p. 295, remarks, for 
instance, “The vanity and peril of national claims, founded on no pohtical tradi- 
tions but on race alone, appears m Mexico ” 

® Catlin, op at , p 334, states that the secret of the strength of nationalism 
of the last century is the customary identification of national and admmistrative 
areas, and hence the fusion of the sentiments of nationality and loyalty But see 
also Acton, op at ,p 287, who states that its strength came from the triumph of the 
democratic principle “The theory of nationality is mvolved in the demociatic 
theory of the sovereignty of the General Will.” 
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While the Scots and the Jews have reconciled themselves to their 
particular political situations/ the Irish have not, and the Irish Free 
State is the tangible result of their centuries of struggle for political 
autonomy. As a result of the World War, the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was broken into the succession states, which partially 
express the spirit of national independence. Poland is another 
illustration of the tenacity of national tradition, and the present 
nationalistic movements of the Near and Far East are based on the 
most ancient of cultural survivals. The national group retains the 
possible means of disintegrating a state, and, with the formulation 
of the national aspirations of China, India, Egypt, and other tender 
spots on the map of imperialism, the process of disintegration of state 
unities, in order to create new ones, seems to be gaining headway 
rather than dimimshing under the integrating pressures of a modern 
and interdependent world. The national minority, however, is a 
part struggling against the whole, and the whole has a tremendous 
advantage over the dissentient group.^ A world catastrophe, such as 
the Great War, may bring to reahzation many national aspirations; 
revolution and war m the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did 
likewise, though a substratum of sentiment in the revolutionary move- 
ments in Western Europe was umversal rather than nationalistic in 
scope In theory at least, the Amencan and French revolutions were 
movements to secure the recogmtion of rights rather than national 
unity. While the national unity of the United States was to be the 
product of blood and iron in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
as was the case with German and Italian national unity, this was not so 
with French revolutionary idealism, which oscillated between the 
imperialistic attainment of freedom and the maintenance of national 
unity.® 

* While the Zionist movement for the establishment of a national home for the 
Jewsm Palestine might seem an exception to this, the movement itself is apparently 
chiefly cultural and only mdirectly political Most Jews have no desire to settle 
in Palestine. 

“ See O I. Janowsky, The Jews and Minority Rights, 1898-1919 (Columbia 
Studies, 1933). 

® Acton, op ct< , P 275, in referrmg to the partition of Poland says “This 
famous measure, the most revolutionary act of the old absolutism, awakened the 
theory of nationahty in Europe, converting a dormant right into an aspiration, and 
a sentiment into a political claim ” Ibid , p 277, in speaking of the French Revo- 
lution, ho says “In this manner the idea of the sovereignty of the people, uncon- 
trolled by the past, gave birth to the idea of nationahty independent of the xiolitical 
influence of history ” See Hayes, op , pp 30 ff , “The Rise of Nationahsm,” 
especially, p. 44 It was Mazzmi, however, who Anally made nationality the 
keystone of a pohtical system See C E Vaughan, Studies in Political Philosophy 
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The Principle of Expansion. The state system at any stage stands 
as the product of historical evolution, and within each state there are 
forces seeking greater integration and forces demanding disintegration. 
The national state has grown in stability in terms of the amount of 
integration or self-determination piossible internally, but it has also 
generally sought greater power by means of expansion or imperialism. 
Self-determmation stands as the opposite of imperialism.^ Both 
imperialism and self-determination became important in the modern 
world, but coincident with the increasing political significance of 
nationalism in the nineteenth century we find an increasing significance 
attached to imperialism. National sentiment has grown, and opposi- 
tion to the state system as it has existed has also developed. But it has 
been the national state itself which, acting inconsistently with its 
principle of being, has raised the issue of impel lalism The first 
period of colonial expansion dunng the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries did not raise the issue, except as it produced conflicts between 
the major powers seeking the control of sparsely populated areas. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, however, a renewed 
interest in expansion led to parceling out the rest of the world. Africa, 
parts of the Near East, and Asia were divided among the powers, 
and it is in these areas that the issue of self-determination versus 
imperialism has become most acute. Recent conflicts have been 
produced, not in terms of struggles between the imperial powers, but 
in terms of the rising tide of national sentiment among the peoples 
under impenal tutelage. 

(Manchester, 1925), Vol II, Ch VI In discussing Russia, it should be remem- 
bered that the basis of country or nation is neither language nor history it is social 
organization Bolshevism can thus at the same time be both nationalistic and 
mternationalistic. For this reason, also, Russian federalism resembles no other 
form See William Martin, writing in the Journal de Geneve, January 13, 1933 
For the modern German theory of the nation, see Erich Keyser, “Die Vol- 
kische Geschichtsaufifassung," Prcussische Jahrbucher, Band 234, Heft 1, October, 
1933, pp 1 # Also Adolf Hitler, My Battle (New York, 1933), Carl Schmitt, 
Stoat, Bewegung, Volk (Hamburg, 1935) 

^ It must be remembered that, while imperialism is one of the chief issues of the 
twentieth century, self-determination of mmorities m larger states was the chief 
issue m this respect during the nineteenth century Self-determination as an 
absolute principle is disruptive of the state As Acton remarks, “the greatest 
adversary of the nghts of nationahty is the modern theory of nationahty ” Op 
cit , p. 297 J S Mill feels that, for effective free government, “the boundaries of 
governments should coincide in the mam with those of nationahties ” But cf, 
Acton’s condemnation of the small state, supra, Ch IV He regarded it necessary 
to progress that different nationalities be held under one state Find , pp 289- 
290, 298 especially The true theory, according to Acton, is to divorce nationality 
from political aspiration 
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World peace cannot be secured merely on the basis of agreement 
between the major powers. It will be possible, probably, for those 
powers that have been left out of the scramble for colonies providing 
raw matenals, markets, and territory for surplus populations to 
reach some agreement with those powers that were early in the field 
and shared the benefits of expansion. But no such agreement can be 
reached in the conflict between self-determmation and the imperial 
claims of the great world powers. The struggle between these two 
principles was limited to Europe during most of the nineteenth century, 
but the center of conflict has shifted to the Near and Far East With 
the social progress of those who have so long been counted among 
the backward peoples of the world, over whom the imperial states have 
exercised their control for what they considered to be mutual benefit, 
and Avith the formulation in the minds of the masses of definite nation- 
alistic claims already recognized in part by political arrangements in 
Western countries, the struggle has become inevitable. ^ The Western 
countries, it would seem, mu.st lose in the long run They must 
retire from certain fields of geographical control. The old form of 
imperialism which consisted in the occupation and annexation of back- 
ward areas Avill no doubt appear to the future as a passing phase in 
the history of international relations, but whether a newer form of 
imperialism which consists in the exploitation of natural and market 
resources ivill soon become a thing of the past is doubtful. Indus- 
trialization and mass production have stimulated the need of foreign 
markets, and without much hesitation it may be said that the industnal 
stability of such countries as Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States depends on the amount of goods that may be sold abroad 

It may be said that Western countries are so deeply mvolved in 
economic development that they cannot retire from the field. They 
must seek foreign trade; they must seek investment opportunities 
abroad, they must, in the interest of their own prosperity, seek to 
maintain a dominant position in the world market ^ But this circum- 
stance leads to the further necessity of demanding the protection of 
investments and of commercial emissaries who have carried with them 
the economic interests of the home country. That Great Britain 
and the United States can ignore the economic possibilities of the 
Far East or Latin America is not within the realm of possibihty. 

^ See Sun Yat Sen, Son Aim Chu I (Shanghai, 1927), for the Chinese point of 
view on national self-determination; C F Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas 
(New York, 1930) 

* Max Wmkler, “Investments of Umted States Capital m Latin America,’’ 
World Peace Foundation, Vol XI (1928) 
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However, should national economic planning secure a balance that 
would enable production to maintain itself in the home market, it 
might be possible for national expansion to be curbed. But given the 
present economic system of Western countries, it does not seem 
possible. Nor is this the whole story. For those countries, having 
occupied an economically subservient position, are not content; 
they wish to attain the same productivity for their labor and capital 
as other countries. The battles for expansion in the future are to 
be economic — not so much for the annexation of territory as for the 
advantages that economically controlled territory can afford ^ 

While we say that the dominatmg motive in nationalistic expansion 
has been economic, other factors have played a part The idea of 
natural boundaries has been stressed, but largely in connection with 
the military necessities of a country. At the conclusion of the World 
War the French were not willing to concede the ultimate friendliness 
of Germany. Therefore, they insisted, unsuccessfully, upon extending 
the boundary of France to the Ehme. In the expansion of America 
westward little regard was paid to the existing and traditional claims 
of Spain and Mexico It was thought to be the destiny of America 
that our boundary should extend to the Pacific Coast. Land hunger 
itself seems to be a motivating factor whether or not there is actual 
economic need, though it may be that the land hunger of Americans 
is now largely satisfied On the other hand, strategic claims to 
territory will be heard again should there be further wars. The 
nineteenth century was convinced in general of the advantages of 
having colonies, but with the newer forms of economic expansion the 
value of annexations is in doubt; few people are willing to expand 
national territory merely for the sake of Christianizing the natives, 
as was the case early in the colonial movement and later when nations 
sought nobly to carry the “white man’s burden.’’* 

The Principle of Conflict. However one may analyze the causes 
of war, the fact of international conflict is one of the most prominent 
in the history of the nation-state system.* As has been noted, wars 
have become increasingly costly and dangerous to both victors and 
vanquished. As long as wars were fought by mercenary troops, as 
long as they did not mvolve the mobilization of every ounce of energy 

1 P T Moon, Impenahsm and World Politics (New York, 1926), R L Buell, 
International Relations, rev cd (Now York, 1929), G H Stuart, Latin America 
and the United States, 2d cd (New York, 1928). 

‘ See Bluntschli, op. eU , p 74, for acceptance of the idea that the pohUcal 
races rule the nonpolitical. 

> Hayes, Essays on Nationahsm, (New York, 1926) Nos V and VI 
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of which a state was capable, war could be tolerated, even justified 
on certain grounds. ‘ At the present time it is generally admitted that 
the principle of conflict is unsound; nevertheless it is certain that 
the possibihty of war has not been ehminated. This is one of the 
curious anomahes of contemporary politics. It may be considered a 
sign of unhealthiness in the present political organization of the world 
On the other hand, the condemnation of war itself is pragmatic, for 
statesmen did not look unkindly upon it so long as they thought gain 
or expansion was possible by resort to conflict. But experience has 
shown that the costliness of war is far in excess of any possible gains 
Perhaps the supreme test of the capacity of the human race to organize 
and attain purposes is the elimination of war 

War has been thought an inherent expression of the state system. 
Treitschke, following in the footsteps of the German idealists, exalted 
the state ^ He rather gloried in the conflict latent m political life, 
for he contended that so long as there were states, i e , sovereign states, 
there would be war But war to Treitschke was a spiritual experience 
in the life of the state; it was a time when the moral as well as the 
matenal reserves were mobilized In the supreme expression of the 
national spirit called forth by war, it was the highest good to lay down 
one’s life for the safety of the state The love of the state becomes 
the consuming passion of each individual, and, as each individual is 
spiritually purified by the experience of war, so is the state exalted 
and made more conscious of its right to exist and its mission among 
the nations 


1 War became an issue when warfare became a conflict between peoples rather 
than between professional armies with a sense of “the rules of the game ” With 
the French Revolution the idea of war changed, from a duel between sovereigns 
it became a duel between peoples, and to mvolve the people completely it was 
necessary to hold before them an ideal and to intensify their passions 

This viewpoint, however, may be overemphasized Mr Wilham Martin, 
the late distinguished Swiss journalist and historian declared, in writing in the 
Journal de Genhve (May 25, 1932), that other war situations are similar to that 
iihich developed between 1914 and 1918 “It is not necessary to find an analogy 
to go back to Alexander the Great or to the great wars which desolated the Roman 
Empire Modern Europe has been shaken at least each century by great 
convulsions the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), the Wars of Louis XIV (1667- 
1713), and the Wars of the Revolution and the Empire (1792-1805). By their 
duration, by their amphtude, by the number of people concerned, these wars are 
exactly comparable to those of our time ” 

® See Treitschke, op at , h T Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the 
State (London, 1918), p 100, for Hegel’s use of nationabty as the basis of the 
rejection of a league for peace; pp. 102-103 for Bosanquet’s failure to see the logie 
of the state system. 
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Treitschke is merely one of a number of apologists of the necessity 
of warfare.^ It must be noted that extreme nationalists always 
insist that the individual may be called upon at any time to defend 
his country. The claim is that the country is being defended, not that 
the unjust claims of the state are being supported by force For ever 
smce the time of Cicero it is the just war that has been defended. The 
suspicion may be aroused that all wars have been just wars for both 
sides, but that any single generation will be suspicious enough of the 
state to doubt the justice of its cause is more than can be assumed 
The World War may mark a turnmg point in our thmking, since the 
destructiveness and duration of that war were far beyond any expecta- 
tions, and the various claims made for conflict were disproved in the 
most complete fashion. 

That war can advance culture in a nation is to be doubted. The 
question is not whether past wars have benefited the human race, but 
whether future wars will be of any value. Before the World War 
there were some biological arguments for conflict. The argument was 
that in the crucible of struggle the biological fitness of a nation was 
tested and those nations most capable of carrying forward the higher 
standards of civilization not only survived but were made more 
capable Owing to the adaptation of science to the needs of war, it 
has been seen that biological fitness has little to do with victory; also 
states are biologically weakened by it since the best of the race has to 
be used m figh tin g As to the economic aspects of war, the world has 
been so well partitioned that httle gain is to be expected. To annex 
territory does httle good if war has destroyed the economic system of 
the victorious and the vanquished powers. 

But the most conclusive argument in principle against war, aside 
from the sheer destructiveness of it, is that war has not been an agent 
of justice.* It may be questioned in the first place whether conflict 
in the impersonal manner of war can be ethically justified; it involves 

^ See B Mulford, The Nation (New York, 1892), for an American version of the 
German tradition F. A J Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, tr from the 
German (New York, 1914) 

® We might admit that the war imposed upon an unwilhng state is an agency for 
repressmg injustice by the other party As Green says, however, killing in war 
cannot be considered murder since the soldiers have neither malice nor intention 
against particular individuals of the enemy T H Green, Works, Vol II, Sec K 
But m any case, we may say that, in view of the weaknesses of war as an agent of 
justice, the party or parties responsible are morally culpable Ibid , p 472, Green 
remarks that national vanity has become a greater menace to peace than dynastic 
ambitions were in the past “Where the latter is dangerous [dynastic ambition] 
it IS because it has national vanity to work upon " 
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attributing to states moral qualities that may be attributed to indi- 
viduals alone. In addition, war has not been successful in settling 
disputes in a civilized way. The disputes that have started wars have 
often been insignificant, and the facts upon which national morale 
has been estabhshed have often been false. The world may be 
approaching an attitude of mind which will hold that war does not 
produce justice in its results, and therefore is not justified in the 
first place. Western thought has attempted to construct the idea of 
the just war, and Grotius’ attempt to systematize international 
law centered on this problem.^ Until near the end of the nineteenth 
century international lawyers stressed the idea of the laws of war, and 
the theory was that international war fought according to the laws of 
war would be humane to a degree and that war declared under the 
restraining mfiuence of international law would be just. But war 
itself, which is the use of force and destruction to attain the ends of 
political society, is greater than law. Nowhere has the inconsistency 
between force and law been more apparent than in the treatment of 
war. Conflict where other means than force are used is, by experience, 
subject to the regulation of law, but conflict that involves the use of 
force primarily is in itself a negation of law.® 

The ideal of conflict of an agent of justice, as a means of biological 
improvement, as a means of advancing culture, as a source of economic 
gam and as a basis of national expansion, stands repudiated by the 
thought of this century. Such an mtellectual repudiation does not 
by any means assure its elimination. As in other matters of politics, 
the formulation of purpose does not of itself insure its attainment. 
The organization of means presents the final test of the state system 
to adjust itself to the regulation of law. Liberals generally believe 
that, should this effort to organize the peace of the society of nations 
fail, a further war might destroy the vigor of Western civilization. 
The elimination of war does not mean, however, that conflict without 
force will cease. Conflict is not contrary to human progress, but the 
use of unrestrainable force in international war is. Progress represents 
a certain amount of order and system in human relations, and war 
has shown itself an ineffective agent for this purpose.® 

The judgment of past wars is a most difficult matter. It is, of 
course, impossible to say what would have been the result if any 
1 See Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pans librt Ires, Vol II, the translation, 
particularly the Prolegomena (Oxford, 1925) 

^ It must be admitted, however, that law m relation to war is a subject of acute 
present-day controversy 

’ See J. T Shotwell, War os an Instrument of National Policy and Its Renunci- 
ation in the Pact of Pans (New York, 1929). 
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particular war had not been fought. The chief argument for the 
wars of the past is that without them beneficial changes would not have 
taken place. Thus, the changes brought about over a century ago 
by the American and French revolutions stand in a favorable light; 
but whether the results of the Russian Revolution will also stand in 
such a light remains as a future judgment of history. In general, 
however, the vanous religious wars cannot be said to have been 
advantageous to the human race. The debate on the results of the 
World War is much the same. For the benefits of it are recounted in 
the rise of political democracy in Western Europe and the overthrow 
of the monarchical system in a number of states. When we balance 
the advantages of a system of international organization produced 
by the World War against the danger of dictatorships also produced by 
the war, and we also bear in mind that the ultimate success of inter- 
national government remains to be demonstrated, the case is not so 
clear even here. The discussion of publicists is already reverting to 
prewar terminology, for the danger spots and potential nar areas 
are beconung clearer with the gradual advance of international 
cooperation. While the value of past wars may be an academic ques- 
tion, the destructiveness of future wars is not.‘ 

The Principle of Cooperation. The principle of cooperation is not 
negative alone;* it is also positive and seeks more than merely the 
eliimnation of international war. It involves the concept of inter- 
national sohdarity just as the organization of cooperation in terms of 
the political state involves the solidarity of the traditionally united 
group, the national state Behind the justification of war lurk the 
idea that the state is the most complete organization for the good of 
man which can be conceived and the thesis that world cooperation 
can add no thin g to the life of the individual. The deification of the 
national state naturally carries with it the dimmution of the principles 
of cooperation in international life. Cooperation is the principle of 
internationalism, but the notion of international unity and solidarity 
does not imply that the national state has no ultimate place in the 
scheme of things. It means merely that a state as a member of the 
society of nations is not complete within itself; it means that conflict 
is not an inherent principle of the state system. The acceptance of 

1 It may be observed that certain of the historic motives of war have been dis- 
appeanng. Thus religion is no longer a cause, migration has become a peaceful 
process, and the behef in war as an agent of justice has been diminishing 

’ One of the best defenses of peace of the ancient world is that of St Augustme 
in The City of God, Bk III, Chs IX, XVIII, Bk IV, Ch IV; Bk XIX, Ch XII 
The evils of war are specifically discussed by St Augustine m Bk III, Ch XVIII 
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the national state so characteristic of internationalism makes a sharp 
contrast to cultural internationalism, which may be called cosnurpol- 
ttanism. Internationalism itself should be limited probably to the 
political phases of world sohdarity, and within this interdependence 
to those means of cooperation that are less than the idea of a world 
state or global superstate. Superstatism is the extreme of cooperation, 
and it is the logical contrary of sovereign isolation. Those who 
propose any form of pohtical cooperation may be considered inter- 
nationalists if they do not reject the state system, but “internation- 
alism” itself has, by the force of circumstances, taken on specific 
meanings, which we shall consider in the following chapter, i.e , the 
League of Nations system * 

Cooperation in the sense of mtemationalism seems to be the most 
fruitful field of contemporary activity. Those who propose the 
political isolation of the state in the face of the economic and cultural 
interdependence of the society of nations are visionaries along with 
those who propose the assumption of sovereign powers by a superstate. 
If, on the other hand, a pluralistic conception of the superstate is 
presented, the superstate itself would be devoid of sovereignty, for 
logically to the pluralistic mind world government without sovereignty 
IS the superstate. A pluralist can logically contend that a superstate 
exists at the present tune if all forms of political cooperation, i.e., 
internationalism, are grouped together as one integrated expression 
of the umty of the world. But such an interpretation is, after all, 
merely a battle of words between the pluralists and the monists 
The weakness of the pluralistic conception here is simply that the 
pluralists are not satisfied with international control vested in the 
organs of international government that now exist. The issue is 
really whether a greater amount of international political control is 
demanded by the conditions of the modern world. The position of 
the internationalist, regardless of the implications of the doctrine of 

1 See BluntscMi, op cif.Bk I, Ch 11, for a discussion of the idea of the umversal 
state, Burgess, op at , Vol I, p 50 

Potter distinguishes three forms of world pohey empire, international organ- 
ization, and cosmopohtamsm The last “is the merging of the mdividuals of 
otherwise distinct nations m one society on the basis of interests common to them 
apart from nationality ” P B Potter, Inlernational Organt 2 atvon, 3d ed (New 
York, 1928), p 14 Ibid , pp 47-48 "... it is supernationality The indi- 
viduals join together for cooperative action in associations which do not greatly 
take into account the otherwise distinct nations Such cosmopolitanism is, of 
course, quite distinct from internationalism If completely developed, it would 
supersede intemationahsm entirely ” By permission of D Appleton-Century 
Company, publishers Cf Sun Yat Sen, op cit , p 68, for the view that much of 
the weakness of China is and has been due to cosmopolitanism, which destroyed the 
vitahty of potential Chinese nationalism. 
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sovereignty, is to support the present extent of international govern- 
ment without attempting to destroy the national state, and to secure 
a greater amount of effective international action. If cultural 
interdependence, or cosmopohtanism, leads to political action, the 
internationalist stands for such cooperation also. But it will be 
admitted that, since the spiritual attrition of states resolves itself 
largely into forms of competition (colonies, raw materials, markets, 
surplus population, armaments), political internationalism must look 
to these matters for effective fields of activity. 

It was thought in the early stages of international cooperation that 
the desideratum was the avoidance of war by the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and the codification of the laws of war and 
neutrality. 1 The breakdown of these forms of internationalism during 
the World War indicated that cooperation must be positive rather 
than merely the negative avoidance of war. Internationalism must 
function, therefore, in much the same sense as government within the 
state. While it may be said that the state is negative in that it is a 
substitute for disorder, this has long since ceased to be a legitimate 
interpretation of state function. Order itself is still fundamental, 
but the modern state contributes more than a negative prevention or 
amelioration of disorder to the life of the citizen; it strives in a definite 
sense to make life better. So internationalism seeks to maintain 
world order, and, since the war and the organization of world govern- 
ment in a concrete sense, the theory of peaceful cooperation has been 
tremendously expanded It may be said that anything which con- 
fronts all states is suitable for international treatment if there is a 
desire for cooperation. A mere hstmg of the functions of the League 
of Nations, the International Labor Orgamzation, the World Court, 
and the various international administrative unions mdicates that the 
activity of international government, though embryonic in many 
cases, is not very different from that of the national state. The 
feeling has grown that a dynamic peace must be the creation of daily 
effort in the ordinary aspects of peace; it is felt that such activity may 
remove the sting of international fnction and develop the work of 
peaceful relations until war itself will be unthinkable.® 

While the activity of internationalism must be consumed largely 
in the political and economic problems mutual to states, the purposive 
aspect of international cooperation is not to be lost As the state must 
meet with purpose and organization the bhnd forces of historic and 

* See J B Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 (Baltimore, 
1909); J H. Choate, The Two Hague Conferences (Princeton, 1913) 

“See A Thomas, “The International Labour Organization,” IrUernatumal 
Labour Review, I (1921), 7 
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economic consequences, so must internationalism insist that economic 
interdependence be organized Economic interests themselves have 
proved disruptive m international hfe, just as economic struggle has 
proved disruptive within the state. Economic interest leads to both 
interdependence and disintegration, and it may be insisted that the 
disintegrative aspect of economic conflict is more prominent than its 
cooperative side. The theory of class struggle indicates that at least 
for some men the disintegration of economic competition is greater than 
the harmony produced by industrial society That the situation 
should be different in the field of international politics must be sharply 
denied Internationalism, in order to be successful, must be greater 
than the force of economic interest. Being greater than the economic 
forces and being able to bend motives to the formulation of purpose 
require the most careful organization. Purposive internationalism 
IS on a moral plane, involving highly organized cultural and political 
cooperation. The theoretical basis of international action must be 
its appeal to men, not only in terms of preventive medicine, but also 
through a moral positiveness that equals the moral positiveness of the 
state Constitutional morality is generically the same in inter- 
national affairs as in domestic affairs; if peace is to be attained as well 
as progress, the former must be as vital as the latter. For inter- 
national constitutionalism is the statement of a world ethical and 
legal order, just as state constitutionalism is the formulation of an 
ethical and legal order Both reqmre the highest appreciation of the 
value of social existence, and both admit the necessity of institutional 
bases of life The mere negation of war because it is destructive is 
not sufficient to establish a permanently valuable international 
system. 

Nationalism versus Intemationalism We are now in a position 
to inquire in greater detail as to the implications of intemationalism 
for the national state system In the first place, it must be borne 
firmly in mind that the denial of conflict and the positive statement 
of world solidarity within limits are not in themselves an attack 
on the state It is a denial that conflict in terms of force is inherent 
in sovereignty and nationalism ^ It is not the denial of conflict, 

‘ Democratic nationalism as well as dictatorial nationalism may be regarded 
ultimately as antagonistic to peace As Professor A E Zimmem is quoted m the 
London Daily Telegraph of October 28, 1931 “One reason for this degeneration of 
public opimon is to be found m the composition of modem political communities 
By the theory of self-determination, associated with the doctiine of popular 
sovereignty, the State becomes identified with the nation Men have become 
accustomed to claim the right of having a State to their liking ” 
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but its reordering. The state does not eliminate conflict within its 
territory, but it establishes the canons of conflict. It takes force 
away from the private individual or group purpose and insists that 
the claims of groups must be determined by other types of appeal 
This fact has been called to our attention with great emphasis by 
modem pluralistic thinkers The ordering of conflict makes for 
progress, it does not enervate the creativeness of society as does the 
use of force. There is only so much energy available to any group, 
and, if this energy is consumed in the emplosmient of force, little 
IS left for the realization of the purpose for which the group exists. 
The analogy of internal conflict in the state to the ordering of inter- 
national conflict may be stressed. The state faces other states, and 
the imphcations of statehood are never exhausted entirely within a 
national territory, for the texture of institutional and social life is 
not limited by the computation of pohtical boundaries. It is these 
external implications of statehood that concern the internationalist, 
especially where conflict may be generated by competition between 
states. 

If internationalism is not a denial of conflict, but an ordering of 
conflict, the national state stands to lose little by international coopera- 
tion. If progress is a balance between statements and organizations 
of purpose, the principle of support, so important m domestic politics, 
may be extended to the external aspects of state life And just as the 
elimination of force in domestic politics is not a loss to those groups 
seeking support, it is hardly possible that the elimination of force, 
t.e , war, in international conflict would be any more of a loss Thus 
it cannot be said that ordered mternational relations are a denial of 
nationalism, for, just as group purposes are organized within the state, 
so may they be organized in terms of interstate relations. Under a 
developed system of internationalism the state system would be 
liberated in fact from the burden of psychological and material 
armament which the possibility of war imposes Just as in state Me 
the monopolization of force by the state makes it necessary that group 
purposes be expressed by appealing for support, ^e , for votes in a 
democracy, so the elimination of force in international life would have 
the same effect Internationalism does not stand, in general, for a 
force-using or monopolizing organization above the state. Such an 
organization would be a superstate and it would necessitate the 
destruction of the state system as it now exists But merely to 
eliminate force as an “instrument of national policy” does not mean 
that some organization other than the state has the right to exercise 
it. 
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This conclusion springs from the organization of the state system 
itself. Without the state system as it exists, it would be impossible to 
throw force aside without granting it to some organized unit. For 
war itself, as it is known to the modern world, is impossible without 
the state system, and it is only the states themselves that can eliminate 
war. Such a proposition does not mean that competition and conflict 
without the use of force are done away with; it merely means that the 
claims of states will be sustained m terms of international support 
rather than by the argument of bullets This proposition is ele- 
mentary enough, but it is extraordinarily difficult of realization, as 
modern history shows If the more highly organized states have 
eliminated civil war, there is no valid reason why, during the process 
of state evolution, the concept of international peace should not become 
as stable as the domestic life of each state. Conflict of force between 
states is no more inherent than conflict of force within a state. 

In the second place, internationalism implies an ordering of 
imperiahsm Imperialism is the argument of force applied to back- 
ward peoples ' It IS obviously true that less highly developed civiliza- 
tions can urge their claims neither m terms of rational appeal nor on 
the field of battle The Western nations have, in justification of their 
imperialism, urged its benefits, and it may be contended that there 
are benefits m terms of social progress in a limited policy of imperialism. 
The “white man’s burden” as a justification of imperialism, whether 
it is stated in terms of evangelical effort or of general social progress, 
seems entirely hypocritical to the backward peoples with an adumbra- 
tion of national consciousness. Imperialism results not in order but 
in conflict when we consider the fact that India, China, Egypt, the 
Philippmes, and other areas have adopted the Western principle of 
national integrity. These peoples have insisted upon the right of self- 
determination in the light of their national aspirations. Imperialistic 
power puts forward as the first value the realization of social progress, 
while the backward state insists first on independence from imperial 
domination 

If internationalism means the ordenng of conflict between the 
members of the family of nations, it means also the ordering of conflict 
between the members of the family of nations over peoples subject to 
their tutelage. The old principle of conquest and annexation, the 
monopolization of the economic resources of such areas, and their 
use for the development of military supremacy seems unsuited for a 
world in which the growth of international morality may be signifi- 

1 Imperialism is limited to backward peoples because the concept of inter- 
national war covers conflicts of force between members of the family of nations 
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cant.‘ The conflicts arising from imperialism may be as costly to 
the world in the long run as conflicts between members of the family 
of nations; as the use of force in conflict must be avoided in the one, 
so must it be ehminated in the other. One fundamental indication 
that the time for the regulation of conflict has arrived is that the 
habitable and economically profitable areas of the world have been 
divided. Another is that the Western powers are beginmng to realize 
that it is possible to attain economic advantages from backward 
peoples by less drastic means than annexation and the complete demal 
of the right of self-determination.* If the backward peoples are 
willing to concede the economic umty of the world which industrialized 
powers assume, the mere fact of pohtical self-determination becomes of 
little importance to the dominant powers. While the principle of 
cooperation considers the interaction of the pohtical and the economic, 
when it comes to the relations with less civilized peoples it is quite 
possible to concede political freedom if the economic integration of the 
world and the international political aspects of this economic life are 
not endangered Objectively, the Western powers have little interest 
in the internal politics of an “exploited people,” for they are interested 
only in the economic relations and in their place in the international 
scheme of the world.* 

Does the ordering of imperialism so that it no longer produces 
conflicts of force imply the insignificance of political relations’ It 
means merely a separation as far as possible of domestic and inter- 
national pohtics It means that backward peoples, however nation- 
alistic they may be, must recogmze that Western civilization must 
survive on the basis of international economic relations; they must not 
throw their nationalistic aspirations into the scales against the eco- 
nomic need of the rest of the world. All that is necessary for the 
economic relations of countries is cooperation, and Western powers 
are gradually recognizing that the control of the domestic politics of 
backward peoples is not necessary for the preservation of their eco- 
nomic interests, provided there is sufficient cooperation and ordermg 

1 The peoples subject to Western imperialism are probably more interested m 
international morality than the Westerners As an example see Sochm Sen, 
Pohtical Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore (Calcutta, 1929) 

* Benjamm Geng, The Open Door and the Mandate System (London, 1930) ; 
Q Wnght, Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930) 

* The proof of the above argument as far as the United States is concerned may 
be found m the Central American and Caribbean policy of the United States 
See Secretary of State Stimson’s address m May, 1931 It may be seen hkewise 
m the willingness of the United States to grant Philippme mdependence subject to 
somewhat harsh economic guarantees 
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of international political relations At the heart of internationalism 
IS the recognition of the legitimate claims of nationalities under the 
tutelage of Western powers, but internationalism as the creation of 
Western states does not carry with it any element mimical to the eco- 
nomic progress of an industriahzed world. Imperialism is funda- 
mentally a denial of cooperation, and, as cooperation is fundamental 
m mternationalism, the latter carries with it the demand for an 
alteration of the imperialistic system of the nineteenth century. 

The limits of imperialism in the history of the state are clear if we 
remember the insufficiency of available backward areas. Imperiahsm 
itself will be seen m the future as a passing phase of the modern state 
system, for if the use of force in conflict is to be avoided imperialism 
must be avoided. At the same time the nationalistic claims of 
exploited peoples run counter to the modern movement (however 
weak) away from a rigid nationalism. Applied science and the inter- 
change of culture should bring the world closer together, and this 
integration of the world must be based on far-reaching cooperation. 
In the nature of the case, the leading powers of the West must offer 
resistance to the nationalistic claims of formerly subject races If they 
are left alone to work out their aspirations, the necessities of the 
economically and culturally unified world would be sacrificed to the 
demands of inexperienced nationalism. And while such nationalism 
might not be so dangerous to the peace of the world as to that of the 
stronger Western countries, the sacrifice involved in conceding such 
claims need not be made by the West 

In the third place, therefore, internationalism demands the ordering 
of nationalism, not its destruction Concerning cultural, ethnic, 
linguistic, religious, or traditional bases of nationality, internationalism 
has no opposition to offer Internationalism, as contrasted with 
cosmopolitanism, presumes the existence of nations, but it does insist 
that the nations of the world must live in ordered relations with 
each other As far as nationalism implies the right to use force in 
international affairs, internationalism offers a denial; but inter- 
nationalism does not in any sense demand that nationality be sub- 
merged m world government, for world government must be based on 
the principle of solidarity and voluntary cooperation 

The Ethical Bases of Internationalism In previous discussion 
it was maintained that the state ought to represent a community of 
purpose voluntarily accepted by the citizen, and it was held that this 
association is given moral content by such acceptance In like manner 
the international community of states may be seen as a world recogni- 
tion of commumty purpose. As long as national purposes are con- 
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ceived as the only ones worth recognition, the inevitabihty of conflict 
is clear. Internationalism insists that it is impossible to separate and 
enclose behind political boundaries the sense of community interest. 
The idea of community life imphes similarity or identity of purpose 
and a conscious recognition of this fact; it is more than interde- 
pendence, for the community exists by an act of will; it is the accept- 
ance of mutual effort toward the good life. The idealists or absolutists 
in political theory are inclined to view the state as the highest possible 
expression of community spirit,* and they do not therefore emphasize 
the significance of the incipient mternational community. 

The internationalist will not say that the state by itself constitutes 
a complete expression of the purpose of life as conceived by human 
intelligence. He insists that the mternational community exists as a 
fact insofar as there is interdependence, and that the good life, the 
attainment of justice, require a recognition of the broader community 
The internationalist does not deny the value of the state m developing 
human personality, but he insists that on the basis of history the state 
is an imperfect instrument of the good life, for the good life must come 
on the international scale through mternational collaboration ^ 
Such a broad statement of the ethical basis of internationalism will 
be generally admitted, but the practical means of working it out, as 
we shall see in the next chapter, involve heated resistance at many 
points By the evolution of the state certain conclusions are generally 
accepted as to the means that should be employed m the attempt to 
add to the content of life Yet conflict regarding means is much more 
violent than the conflict regarding ends, for ends are significant 
ultimately only as they are translated into means So it is with the 
international community The history of the twentieth century 
shows concerted efforts on the part of Western powers to develop the 
structural and functional side of internationalism, and this development 
has mvolved a surrender of the claim that the state is the sole agency 
for the defimtion of the good life In the field of ends the real conflict 
arises over the determination of the internationalist to place the func- 
tion of international cooperation on an equality with the state itself. 

It may be said that to attach such importance to the external side 
of state life is m reality to attack the state system, since the state 

* See Bernard Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the Slate (London, 1899), 
A. R Lord, The Principles of Politics (Oxford, 1926) 

* For instance, the use of war by the state sj'stem as it exists is certain proof to 
the internationalist of the defectiveness of the state as an agent of the good life 
As Green would say, war comes from the imperfect orgamzation of the state as an 
ideal organizer of rights Green, op cit , Vol II, p 485 
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system, as a system, is based on the greater and superior importance to 
the individual of the state. In support of this contention the general 
dislike of internationalism for the concept of state sovereignty may be 
noted But while it is true that those primarily interested in inter- 
national cooperation do minimize the function of the sovereign state, 
they do this because the defenders of sovereignty, as a part of an 
ethical philosophy of the state, minimize the importance of the inter- 
national community The jurist in defending sovereignty simply 
insists that the state as a final focal point, or coordinator, of function 
cannot be escaped The juristic position in itself carries no implica- 
tions as to the value either of the state or of the international com- 
munity What the internationalist is interested in is international 
cooperation and definite recognition of the moral claims of the Great 
Society, and he is not interested m the destruction of sovereignty as 
an end in itself. It is true that the internationalist is seeking a 
modification of the more conservative theory of the state, but this is 
not to imply that he is trying to erect a superstate upon the ruins of 
the family of nations The internationalist is determined to view the 
politically organized world as a community of communities, just as 
Figgis and other pluralists are determined to view the state itself as a 
community of communities 

Centuries ago Aristotle traced the development of the family from 
the natural needs of procreation and subsistence to the development 
of the village as an extension of these needs, and finally to the state as 
the ultimate expression of the material wants of men. But coming 
within the purpose of each of these types of associations, founded 
first on material hungers, is the implicit social and spiritual aspect of 
man. The family arose from the lower reaches of existence, but it 
flowered in love and friendship, the village supplied indefinitely 
expanding wants, but it also taught the value of society; the state 
provided many material satisfactions, but the chief purpose of the 
state is to unfold the life of virtue, to protect and cherish the good 
Me.i 

But Aristotle was looking at the society of his day. He did not 
envisage the formation of great empires in his ideal of state life or the 
rise of national states in the modern period. The city-state to him was 
the final expression of the rational and ethical reaches of which the soul 
of man was ordinarily capable. The modern state may be considered 
as the development of Aristotelian theory along lines of larger imities 
Small groups of people became communities because of needs and the 
rational evaluation of these needs. Though founded on necessity, 

^Poluics, Bk. I, Ch n. 
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the national state did not decay in time of peace; it continued in the 
nurture of the good life, as modem nationalism sees it. There is a 
faith that there is something of virtue in the large communities we 
call nations. 

If there is anything undying in the doctrines of Aristotle, it must 
certainly be that there are higher purposes m the associations of men 
than just the satisfaction of material wants. Moreover, there is no 
logical reason for stopping the application of this principle at any thin g 
less than the totality of humanity.* National states found from sheer 
necessity that they must come mto relations with one another. To 
be sure, modem trade and industry are the most international aspects 
of modem life. They spring as logical or natural necessities from the 
wants of man. Thus, following Aristotle, we may say that the modern 
community of states has come from the recogmtion of the material 
bases of their relations. Even as the city-state of Aristotle, founded 
on material necessity, continues as a necessity from a social viewpoint, 
we may say that the modern commumty of states, founded on the same 
necessity, has been trying since the time of Grotius to justify itself 
upon an ethical basis, upon a recognition of social values, and upon 
the protection of the good life of mankind 

Thus it may be confidently asserted that the international com- 
munity is a commumty, since there is a definite ethical basis, i.e , 
purpose in international cooperation It is not a denial of this position 
to assert that material want and matenal advantage M'ere the funda- 
mental motives involved in the development of internationalism. The 
first principle of importance is that the international community 
cannot be maintained on a basis of stability without some ethical 
foundation. The ethical foundation of internationalism is derived 
from the concept of purpose evolved from the normal development of 
international relations, and the international commumty anses from 
the voluntary acceptance of such values. “ 

The Legal Bases of Intel nationalism. The first step in the organiza- 
tion of means designed to express in a concrete sense the evolution and 
acceptance of purpose is, logically, an international legal order. 
The family of nations is both ethical and legal. As an ethical world 
it is the consciousness of the value of mternational action for the 
attainment of purpose As a legal proposition it involves the concept 
of stabilized order in the relations of states; it involves the notion of 
international law. International law is a body of rules and principles 
accepted by the civilized states as a basis of their relations with one 

* See Bluntschh, loe cit , and Burgess, loc at 

* See Josiah Royce, War and Insurance (New York, 1914) 
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another. It is not law m the same sense as municipal law, i e., law 
within the state, for municipal law has behind it a potential exercise 
of power for its enforcement. The sanction of international law is 
not force; it is international opinion While we may agree with 
Willoughby that international law is not positive, as it does not derive 
from the enactment or command of the state, ^ this is not to admit 
that international law cannot be law based on the acceptance and 
custom of the states in the family of nations * The fact that the rules 
and principles are accepted as between states makes them different 
from the rules or principles acted upon by private associations in their 
respective relationships The acceptance of a rule by a state is much 
more serious and permanent than acceptance by a private association. 
The modern world recognizes that international law is law, though it 
may not be positive law ^ 

International law rests upon several bases In conservative 
interpretations, at least, its effectiveness depends on its acceptance by 
each member of the family of nations The content of the law springs 
from custom or international practice, from treaties that define and 
establish principles of relationship, and more remotely from the 
comity or friendliness of nations, which is not, strictly speaking, 
international law but which may become so with the crystalhzation 
of practice into custom Early international law was considered a 
rational explanation of natural-law principles that should govern 
the relations of civilized states, but during the nineteenth century 
the Anglo- Amencan writers on the .subject, especially, rejected the 
natural-law basis and drew international law from custom and treaty. 
International law in itself represents a prevailing concept of justice 
between states; it is an expression of the actual and systematic organi- 
zation of purpose existing at any one time in the relations of states. 
Since the World War the earlier emphasis on the international law of 
war has been replaced by a more positive and expanded content of 
the international law of peace 

The Limits of International Law. International law, it must not 
be forgotten, is only a partial and fragmentary ordermg of the relations 

* Willoughby, op cii , Ch XVI 

* C G Fenwick, Inlernalional Law, rev ed (New York, 1934); Hershey, op 
at., Ch I 

* See Carl Schmitt, Verfassungslehre (Munchen und Leipzig, 1928), pp. 363-364, 
for the distmction between zwischenstaatlich (between states) and international 
International law, he says, is between states while mternational means gomg 
beyond the state without taking account of it Also Carl Schmitt, Der Begnff des 
Pdlitischm (Hamburg, 1933). 
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between states. On every hand it is recognized that political coopera- 
tion, not included in international law, must be resorted to, as well as 
the general and continuous development of international law itself. 
Let us turn to these considerations in the following chapter.^ 
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Chapteb XVII 


THE STATE IN AN ORGANIZED WORLD 

Lea nations ne sont pas quelque chose d’^temel Biles ont commence, elles 
finiront La conf^6ration europdenne, probablement, les remplacera — 
Ernest Renan ^ 

Why Internaiional Government Is Necessary. A concept of inter- 
national society has been developing since Grotius wrote his great work 
in 1625. The fundamental proposition laid down by Grotius is the 
controlling significance of morality and law in the relations of states, 
his first interest was m the guiding principles that should be accepted 
by Christians. The mfiuenee of Machiavelli in Western diplomacy 
was beginning to be felt when Grotius pubhshed his work, and, as in 
the case of Machiavelli, the full significance of Grotius' contentions 
was not immediately realized. Lord Acton remarks of the work of 
Grotius: 

From that time it became possible to make politics a matter of principle 
and of conscience, so that men and nations differing in aU other thmgs could 
live in peace together, under the sanctions of a common law (i e., natural law) 
Grotius himself used his discovery to httle purpose, as he deprived it of 
immediate effect by admitting that the right to reign may be enjoyed as a 
freehold subject to no conditions. When Cumberland and Pufendorf unfolded 
the true significance of his doctrme, every settled authority, every triumphant 
interest recoiled aghast. ‘ 

If Acton is right, both national and international society, i.e., 
community, rest upon the acceptance of principle rather than of 
expediency. Modern internationalism most certainly exemplifies 
the importance of prmciple. Pnnciple and conscience m international 

* “Nations are not eternal They began, and they will end The confeder- 
ation of Europe will probably replace them” “Qu’est-ee qu’une nation,” Dis- 
coters et amfirencea, pp 308-309 Address dehvered m March, 1882, at the 
Sorbonne 

* Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis 
and R V Laurence (London, 1909), p 46 By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, pubhshers But cf James Brown Scott, The Spanish Origin of Inter- 
national Law Francisco de Vitona and His Law of Nations (London, 1934); The 
Spanish Conception of IrUemational Law and of Sanctions (Washington, D C , 
1934) 
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life are defective, since a mere statement of principle is powerless with- 
out organization to make it usable in the ordinary relations of men and 
states. The effort of modern students of internationalism has been 
concentrated primarily upon the development of organization, and 
the growth of international orgamzation has stimulated the develop- 
ment of the international society. If international government may 
be said to exist at all, it must exist by virtue of the work of the Peace 
Conference of Paris of 1919. More optimistic thinkers may contend 
that an international federation of states has been created, or that the 
League of Nations system is the most significant confederation in the 
world today, aside, perhaps, from the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In any case, the League system represents the organized 
association of states for purposes commonly recognized as govern- 
mental. At the present stage, international government is political 
simply because it is an official organization of governmental structures 
erected by states for their use The states of the international society 
have created the system, and it exists for their benefit But inter- 
national government is not a state since it does not possess finality 
or any of the attributes associated with the conception of 
sovereignty. 

The present system of international government arose from 
the defects of the prewar system The experience of states during the 
nineteenth century demonstrated the inability of the concert of powers 
to prevent war,‘ and the same fact appeared in the failure of the Hague 
to prevent or humanize war by judicial or legal means ^ What were 
the defects of the prewar system which aroused the framers of the peace 
to such activity in developing international government? In the first 
place, the prewar system was legally incomplete International law, 
aside from some major multilateral treaties, such as the Briand- 
Kellogg pact, does not yet provide rules for the settlement of all 
possible controversies between states. The greatest need of inter- 
national law is that political or nonjusticiable questions, such as those 
involving national honor, territorial integrity, and independence, 
should be made subject to the effective control or adjudication of the 
law of nations. Any question arising between states may be inter- 
preted unilaterally to involve some question that the states concerned 
may settle, if necessary by resorting to international war. The most 
fundamental defect in international law was the recognition of war. 
The postwar efforts at codification conducted by the League, the efforts 

* R. B. Mowat, The European States System (New York, 1923), pp. 51 ff 

* W Schlicking, The Inlerruihorujl Union of the Hague Conferences, tr from the 
German (New York, 1918) 
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to provide means for the peaceful settlement of disputes, and the 
outlawing of war, put on paper by the Briand-Kellogg pact, all lead 
in the direction of the legal condemnation of war and the establishment 
of machinery that will make the condemnation effective. The reign 
of law m international society before the war was more fictional than 
factual, but future events may still demonstrate the failure of postwar 
efforts to secure m a complete sense the supremacy of law between 
states. The experience of neutral countries during the World War 
indicated that the century-long struggle to develop a stable concept 
of neutral rights was ineffective, both from the standpomt of the 
British blockade and from the standpoint of the use of the submarine 
by the Central Powers. The laws laid down for the humanization 
of war gradually disintegrated in the melting fury of conflict, and every 
means of destruction that could be created by science was used. 

In the second place, international government before the war was 
structurally fragmentary and incompetent, ]ust as the organization 
of principles and rules of conduct was incomplete and functionally 
defective. There was no means whereby the nations could be called 
together for regular consultation, and in the consultations actually 
held the dogma of international state equality made agreement difficult 
for both the stronger and the weaker powers of the society of nations 
There was no international executive organization, and there was 
little development of international fact-finding and fact-distribution 
organizations. True, in the case of the scientific or administrative 
unions there was organized collection of information, but not upon 
those questions that threatened war. Both political consultation and 
judicial organization were poorly organized.’ No power was able to 
call other states together, and, once they were assembled, the principles 
of unanimity of decision and equahty of voting power made it difficult 
to attain worth-while results on issues at all controversial 

Thus it may be said that the very fundamentals of international 
cooperation were lacking, despite the universal agreement that mter- 
national cooperation was necessary. Diplomacy was not equal to 
the needs of the organized world, for diplomacy was singularly sheltered 
by its traditional dignity and secretiveness. Without disparaging the 
achievements of enlightened diplomacy, it cannot be said that this was 
or is adapted to the cooperative needs of the modern world. The 
professional diplomat has given place again and again to the technician 
and the expert as consultation on such matters has become increasingly 

‘ In pointing out that war arises from the imperfect organization and recog- 
nition of rights, T H Green, Works, Vol II, p 485, makes a plea for a court to 
settle disputes between nations This was in 1879-1880 
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important. ‘ International organization before the war was clearly 
incomplete in function, and, as long as national isolation and the 
determination of national policy without consulting other powers 
prevailed, this incompleteness could not be overcome. 

Postwar international government represents the concerted drive 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to stabilize their international 
society structurally and to establish machmery for the expansion of 
international principles and rules of conduct. It seems that the 
relatively discredited principle of confederation is to be effectively 
revived on a world scale.^ The theory of the confederation is pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the present state system since it makes no attempt 
to estabhsh world sovereignty, ie , a superstate in the monistic 
acceptance of the term. The future course of events must indicate 
whether the present League of Nations system is capable of preventing 
a major European conflict, and also whether it is capable of develop- 
ment along the lines indicated by the failure of some of its attempts.® 
Still the fundamental proposition that international government is the 
alternative to war in the modern world can hardly be contested. Those 
who oppose the present system are curiously divided in their condemna- 
tion. Some venture the opinion that the League system is a positive 
menace to the integrity of the national states now existing, but most of 
its critics contend that the weaknesses of the League make it useless to 
the national state seriously desiring to foster peace. The defenders of 
the League system, of course, make no claims of perfection, but they 
do insist that it has within it the capacity for development so that, 
should the states be willing, greater crises may be met in their time. 

^ However, with the withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League of 
Nations, announced in 1933, it may be that the older principle of diplomatic 
relations between states will resume much of its prewar character A declaration 
of withdrawal becomes effective m two years 

’ J K Bluntschli, The Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), p 33, note, remarks 
that “the basis of international law is also the basis of the Universal State ” But 
he says, “We may find a model [of the Umversal State] m the form of a federal 
state or a federal empire, in which common federal matters are cared for by a 
common legislature, administration and judicature, while m matters affecting 
each country the sovereignty of particular states is still recognized ” Bluntschli’s 
idea is much the same as that later propounded by some American scholars, that 
the formation of the American union gave suggestions for mtemational organi- 
zation J B Scott, editor. The Declaration of Independence, the Artidea of Con- 
federation, The Constitution of the United States (New York, 1917), mtroductory 
note; also The United States of America A Study in International Organization (New 
York, 1920) 

•W E Rappard, “Nationahsm and the League of Nations Today,” The 
Anuncan Political Science Renew, XXVII (1933), 721 ff 
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Irdemaiional Organization before the League System. International 
organization before the war had the following distinct aspects: (1) 
the consular and diplomatic service, (2) international legal principles 
and treaties, (3) international conferences, (4) international adminis- 
trative unions, and (5) the Hague system for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes ^ Each of these aspects of international organization 
remains active in the present system, and it may be said that the 
postwar League of Nations system is merely a development and organi- 
zation of principles involved in each aspect of prewar orgamzation. 

a The Consular and Diplomatic Service. Each state maintains a 
consular and diplomatic service. The foreign service of each country 
thus has two distinct divisions. Ckmsular agents of various grades 
are sent to leading commercial centers to protect national interests and 
to gather and report information valuable to the commercial elements 
of the home country. ^ While the diplomatic service is not clearly 
separated from the commercial side of international relations, it may 
be said that in general the diplomatic service is concerned with the 
political interests of the home country. Diplomatic relations first 
developed on a permanent as opposed to a casual basis during the 
time of the Renaissance. As the suspicion that attended the presence 
of the foreign diplomatic officers was dissipated, and as diplomatic 
agents became permanent ofiicials rather than personal representatives 
of the individual monarch, the importance of diplomacy m inter- 
national organization developed materially. The diplomatic service 
is peculiarly associated with the traditional dignity of the state, though 
in the past it was associated with the personal dignity and honor of 
the ruler or sovereign Republican states at first had difiiculty in 
accepting the prmciple of absolutist diplomacy, and in America it 
was felt in the early years of the repubhc that it was inconsistent with 
our principles to appoint ambassadors who were traditionally the 
personal representatives of a monarch. The reconciliation between 
republican principles and monarchic tradition has been easy, and this 
IS especially true smce monarchic countries have become constitu- 
tional and democratic in their forms of political control. 

The average citizen of a democratic and republican country has 
difficulty in accepting the significance of diplomatic rank. These 
ranks were determined in the early part of the nineteenth century by 
the Congress of Vienna and the Congress of Aix-La-Chapelle in 1815 

* See, m general, P B Potter, An Introduction to the Study of IrUemcdional 
Organization, 3d ed (New York, 1928) 

• T H Lay, The Foreign Service of the United States (New York, 1932); G. H. 
Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular Practice (New York, 1936). 
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and 1818. The regulation of diplomatic rank was made necessary 
by “the inconveniences which have frequently occurred, and which 
may still occur, from the claims of precedence among the different 
diplomatic characters.”^ Diplomatic characters were divided by the 
“crowned heads” into three classes. The first class consists of 
ambassadors, legates, or nuncios, the second class of envoys, ministers, 
or other persons accredited to sovereigns; and the third class of charges 
d’affaires accredited to ministers of foreign affairs.* 

There are certain immunities that are granted to consular and 
diplomatic officials The immunity of the consular officer is relatively 
slight in comparison with that of the diplomatic representative 
The consular officer has immunity as to his archives and records, but 
he is subject to the law’s of the country in which he is living, while 
the diplomatic representative is not subj'ect to the laws of the national 
territory in which he is stationed * While the accreditmg of a diplo- 
matic representative to a foreign country is subject to the approval 
of the foreign country, the only wmy in w’hich the foreign country can 
control the diplomatic representative is to dismiss him or to ask for 
his recall by the home government. To do this, however, generally 
constitutes a severance of diplomatic relations between the govern- 
ments. Despite the fact that diplomatic immunity became crystal- 
lized in the formal relations of states because the diplomat was the 
representative of the sovereign, republican governments and demo- 
cratic countries have shown little inchnation to destroy the system of 
immunities which is associated with the diplomatic relationship. 

It cannot be denied that diplomatic practice constitutes a great 
advance over the informal system of relations that existed in the early 
years of the state system. Diplomacy has not been without value in 
preserving the peace of the world, and, even if it is assumed that war 
will break out periodically, the times of peace in European history 
might indicate considerable success attending diplomatic efforts 
Diplomacy is connected with the institution of good offices and medis/- 
tion. In case of struggle between two countries, a third country may, 
at a proper time, offer its good offices and mediation to settle the 
dispute. Furthermore, the diplomatic commission of inquiry mto 

1 United States Diplomatic Instructions, Sec 18 Cited by Potter, op cU , 
p 466 

*The Register of the Department of State gives lists of the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of the United States 

’ See I Stewart, Consular Privileges and Immunities (New York, 1927); A S 
Hershey, The Essentials of International Public Law and Organization, rev ed 
(New York, 1927), Chs XVIII and XIX 
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matters of conflict, if handled with fairness to all sides, is also an 
instrument for avoiding intei national conflict With all its weak- 
nesses, such as its formality, its extreme rigidity, its secretiveness, 
and its extreme sensitivity to national dignity, diplomacy itself is the 
basis of the League of Nations system For the representatives of 
states or governments, not of peoples or interests, constitute the 
machinery of the League of Nations. The outstanding defects of the 
old diplomacy, such as its secretiveness and its inability to compromise 
after taking a position, because of national honor, have been minimized 
in the assembly of the League Yet it must not be forgotten that 
diplomatic organization is still of fundamental importance to the 
state and that there is little chance that the League system can make 
unnecessary the maintenance of diplomatic agents ^ 

b. International Legal Principles and Treaties The second type 
of international organization before the war is seen in international 
law. While custom between states is generally inflexible, the inter- 
national treaty is not In recent years the subjects of international 
negotiation have been expanded immeasurably. Treaties may 
now deal with any subject of interest or possible agreement between 
states, rather than with the narrow political questions of alliance and 
military strategy. One development in modern times is particularly 
significant, namely the use of the treaty for agreement as to the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes The modern treaty of 
arbitration, such as the Jay treaty of 1794, the general treaty of arbi- 
tration, and finally the postwar agreements and the Bnand-Kellogg 
pact which include all questions as a matter of principle, indicate the 
flexibility of the older treaty system - The modern “permanent 
alliance,” to use the phrase of George Washington, is one of peaceful 
purpose It can hardly be said that any country of the world is not 
in alliance with other countries, for the basis of alliance is a common 
recognition of the value of peaceful agreement on matters of conflict 
as opposed to warlike threatening But with the modern treatment of 
armaments by international agreement and the regulation of inter- 
national social evils, such as labor exploitation, the white-slave 
traffic, the traffic in drugs, and the allocation of economic interests on 

‘ The method of informal conference between the actual heads of states while 
both countries know at the same time nearly all of the content of their discussions, 
mdicates the flexibihty of the traditional system of diplomacy 

* It must be conceded that m general even at the present time international 
arbitration or peaceful settlement as an obhgation is restricted to “justiciable” 
disputes See J. H. Ralston, The Law and Procedure of Intemaiional Tribunala 
(Stanford, 1926) 
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the basis of agreement, the international treaty seems to be becoming 
the great modern instrument for the creation of international law by 
legislation. I 

While the codification of international law is not more significant 
as yet than the total content of specific treaties covering points of 
possible conflict, the future may show that the treaty is capable of 
expansion until the international law of the future will make possible 
the creation of great treaties accepted without question by all the 
members of the family of nations Not all treaties, of course, are 
international law in a general sense While it may be said that a 
treaty between two countries makes law for those countries, it certainly 
does not make law for all countries. During the nineteenth century 
the number of treaties to which were appended the signature and 
ratification of the more important members of the society of nations 
increased very rapidly The League of Nations, in building on the 
codification precedents of the nineteenth century, such as the Declara- 
tion of Pans of 1856, is attempting to use the international treaty as 
the binding instrument for creating further international law But 
combined with the treaty as the means of codification, one must note 
also that the international conference is becoming a potential legislative 
body for the world. 

c. International Conferences In the third place, therefore, the 
international conference is one of the most important developments of 
the nineteenth century in international organization One may 
readily admit that the international conference was at first the instru- 
ment of legitimacy and despotism in the reaction from the ebullient 
forces released by the French Revolution. But this does not mean 
that the conference cannot serve the interests of international order, 
any more than the narrow use of diplomacy and treaties condemns 
them as instruments of progre.ss in the present century. The nine- 
teenth century is the century of international conferences. It is 
the time of development of the private, the semipublic, and the 
oflScial international conference to deal with common problems 
The rise of the international conference has made uncertain the 
actual bases of international action, and it has become the fashion, 
according to some, to hold international conferences on purely national 
questions. 

* See M 0 Hudson, International Legialation, 4 vols (Carnegie Endowment, 
1931) The self-consciousness of the international community is most clearly 
shown m the development of international legislation, just as the proof of the 
self-consciousness of the national state appeared m the development of legislation 
Cf Bluntschh, op cit , p 63 
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Perhaps the private international conference has made a contribu- 
tion to international organization in that peoples have become accus- 
tomed to international meetings on a varied number of questions where 
public issues are immediately or ultimately at stake. It is, of course, 
the public and official international conference that has made the 
greatest contribution to a legally organized world In such an 
international conference, the official, i e , diplomatic, representatives 
of the powers gather in semiopen diplomatic negotiation to consider 
carefully organized agenda. The press of the world follows the 
activity of such a conference, the crises of negotiation are eagerly 
chronicled by the journalists, and the members of the publics of the 
various states concerned have a chance to formulate judgments on 
international policy. Each mtemational conference prepares for the 
next one, and the experience of the last century and of the first quarter 
of this one indicates the permanent place this institution is to occupy 
in the future solution of international difficulties. While the inter- 
national conference of the mneteenth century was used primarily to 
liquidate the aftermath of war, the conferences of this century are 
being used to prevent future conflict It is still necessary, of course, 
for the participants in such an official conference to be cautious of the 
public knowledge gained as to specific national stands, but the results 
of the international conference are now generally a matter of public 
knowledge. The treaties now imtiatcd in such conferences are not 
secret, but become officially and publicly a matter of foreign policy * 

d The International Administrative Union A fourth form of 
international organization before the war was the international 
administrative union The administrative union was composed of 
members of the state system, and its origin was in the necessity 
of managing or administering certam constant international problems, 
largely of a scientific or techmeal nature. The union is generally 
composed of an assembly and an executive board or committee to 
which IS delegated the immediate conduct of affairs included in the 
purpose of the union ^ A large number of international unions were 
formed before the war to deal with questions such as the international 
carnage of mail, sugar, health, and the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion. While the narrow scope of each international union has pre- 
vented the formation of international confederations of states, the 

'See N L Hill, The Public International Conference (Stanford, 1929), E 
Satow, International Congresses and Conferences (London, 1921); F S Dunn, The 
Practice and Procedure of Inlemaiional Conferences (Johns Hopkins Studies, 1921) 

'See P S Reinsch, Public International Unions (Boston, 1911); F. B. Sayre, 
Experiments in International Administration (New York, 1919) 
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confederate principle is clearly inherent in the administrative union. 
The union is significant in that, in addition to treaties and regular 
meetings of representatives who are experts in technical subjects, there 
is the international executive agent, by which the historic principles 
of state equahty and the delicate issues of diplomacy are avoided 
Some of the executive agents of these unions have had a certain amount 
of discretionary authority granted to them, and in such cases there is 
no issue of state precedence to decrease the effectiveness of the inter- 
national union.* 

The development of the international union, according to Reinsch, 
brought about the development of international administrative law 
International law, so long concerned with the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals, had to accept as part of its corpus the practices developed 
in the international administrative union While the sanction of 
international law is public opimon or international morality, the 
sanction of the practice of international unions, hid from the public 
eye and the interest of foreign policy, rests pnmarily upon efficiency 
in dealing with international problems Its tenure of existence is in 
terms of results; it is pragmatic The continued existence of the 
unions and their development of a body of international practice which 
may be called international administrative law are added evidence of 
the practicability of international cooperation Since the founding 
of the League of Nations, many of these unions have come under the 
supervision and assistance of the League, for most of the members of 
these unions are also members of the League. The League has 
represented to these states the integration of international cooperation 
Under the aegis of the League of Nations the growth of international 
administrative law and practice is certain despite the political failures 
of the League. 

e The Hague System In some respects the weakest and yet the 
most striking form of international organization before the war is the 
fifth tjqie — that of the Hague Conferences ^ The Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 represent the culmination of nineteenth century 
efforts to organize the world While the Hague Conferences were 
interested primanly in developing the laws of war and neutrality, they 
were also interested in the development of mtemational judicial 
machinery. The nineteenth century international conference repre- 

^ Potter, op cU ,-pp 176-177, notes this type of action in connection with the 
International Sugar Union (1902) See A Rapisardi-Mirabelli, “Throne gfindrale 
des unions intemationales,” Acad^mie de Droit International, Becueil dea cows, 
1925, II (Vol VII), pp 345-390 

’ Schlicking, op cit See also Scott, op at , and Choate, op cii 
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sents the beginnings of international legislative development; the 
administrative ■work of the international unions represents the execu- 
tive side of international life; and the system of the Hague Conferences 
suggests the development of the international judiciary. Before the 
Hague Conferences it had been one of the significant anomalies in the 
legal organization of the world that international law was not enforced 
by clear-cut judicial means ' It was recognized that, if the system 
of states really had an international law, it should be interpreted in a 
judicial manner, yet in the Hague Conferences the obstacles to the 
establishment of a real international court were insurmountable. It 
was a new idea that sovereign states might submit questions of inter- 
national right to a court when war and negotiation or arbitration had 
for so long been the chief means of settlement We have already 
observed that, despite the growth of international law, the gaps in 
mternational law, e g , political questions not subject to judicial 
settlement, were at least as striking as the types of questions that could 
be settled by adjudication 

Insofar as the Hague Conferences established a system of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, they are the nineteenth century 
termination of the movement for international arbitration begun in 
part by the ancient city-states of Greece^ and revived, after varying 
fortunes during the Middle Ages, m which the papacy was the leading 
arbitrator, by the national state system The Jay treaty between the 
Umted States and Great Britain in 1794 was one of the first important 
modern treaties providing for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes Since the time of the Jay treaty the practice of arbitration, 
led largely by the United States and Great Britain, has resulted in 
the ratification of many treaties of arbitration These treaties were, 
for the most part, bilateral, i e , there were two parties only, and the 
signatory states agreed that disputes not involving their independence, 
territorial integrity, or national honor (and these questions include 
nearly all possible disputes, of course) should be submitted to inter- 
national arbitration. The logical development of the nineteenth 
century arbitration treaty is the multilateral arbitration convention 
and the establishment of an mternational court for the settlement of 
disputes submitted to arbitration. 

Even with the Hague system there were two outstanding defects 
m the international judicial settlement of disputes. While the 

ij H Ralston, International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno (Stanford, 
1929) 

> C Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome 
(London, 1911) 
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intentions of states as expressed in their treaties were elevating, yet 
the issues of national honor, territorial integrity, and independence 
were excluded. The second defect, that of not ha\^ng a definite and 
permanent machinery for settlement, made international arbitration 
almost insignificant when real crises arose. The gap in international 
law not covering “pohtical questions” was a fundamental stumbhng 
block to mtemational settlement, but it might be said that even more 
fundamental than this was the lack of machinery Arbitration itself 
may be viewed as the nonlegal settlement of i-ssues between states, 
but it has always been a principle of arbitration that the standards 
of mtemational law should be applied as far as possible. The arbitra- 
tions of the prewar era by the Hague Tribunal with casually formed 
arbitration boards shade imperceptibly into international judicial 
settlement The practice of arbitration, of course, accustomed the 
world to the peaceful settlement of disputes, and it also expanded the 
principles of international law. The chief objection to a permanent 
system of arbitration was not to its permanence, but to the arbi- 
tration of disputes. By the time of the Hague Conferences it was felt 
that experience had shown the feasibility of arbitration and the utility 
of international legislation for the development of international law 
The framers of the Hague system did n >; believe it to be perfect, any 
more than the proponents of the pr &ent World Court and League of 
Nations system conceive their * ye perfect, but they did believe that 
it was a step in the directioi. of mtemational adjudication. 

The Hague Conferences attempted developments along several 
lines. They attempted to codify the laws of war, to humanize war, 
and to define in detail the rights of neutrals on the high seas during 
war.‘ But from the standpoint of international organization, the 
attempts to establish an international court were most interesting 
The court established by the Hague Conferences was in fact a board 
of judges who might be called m by the states signatory to the treaties 
when it was desired to settle a dispute by arbitration. The cases 
settled by the powers were not msignificant, either in number or 
importance,^ but it was plain that the machinery was defective. The 
existence of a panel of judges instead of a court of judges required that, 
before any single case could be submitted, a special treaty or com- 

* J. B Scott, editor, The ConoerUions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907 (New 
York, 1913); The Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences, 5 vols (New York 
1920-1921). 

* This IS true, for instance, of the Pious Funds Case which involved the United 
States and Mexico and which was one of the earliest cases before the court See 
J. B. Scott, editor, The Hague Court Reports (New York, 1916), pp 1 J' 
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promise had to be ratified defining the issue to be settled and the 
selection of judges for the case There was no permanent court in 
the sense of a definite membership, and there was no permanence of 
jurisdiction, since each party submitting a case could define the 
conditions of submission The system itself placed httle emphasis 
on international law, with the further difficulty that international 
law could not be definitely expanded by arbitral decisions that did not 
follow as precedents from other similar settlements Had the Hague 
Conferences been able to organize an mternational legislative assembly, 
1 e , an assembly meeting at stated intervals for the purpose of codify- 
ing international law, and had they been able to establish a court 
with a relatively stable membership and permanent tenure, the story 
of international justice might have been advanced by at least twenty 
or twenty-five years A serious attempt was, indeed, made to establish 
an mternational prize court to care for the interests of neutrals, but 
the question of appellate jurisdiction from national courts was a great 
obstacle, as well as the fact that the actual defimtion of contraband 
of war proved to be impossible 

To evaluate the work of the Hague Conferences is a most difficult 
task. It may be said that there is nothing really revolutionary about 
their work, inasmuch as everythmg that was accomplished can be 
fitted mto the conventional theones of the international legal order 
On the other hand, a more favorable interpretation insists that 
the work of the Hague Conferences established in fact a weak but 
real international confederation. That it was a federation for the 
settlement of disputes does not, from this point of view, make an 
essential difference. It is the prmciple of confederation which stands 
out as the result of the Hague Conferences, and it may be noted 
further that the bureau established by them for the management of 
the court has some of the elements of an executive agency in inter- 
national government ^ It cannot be argued that the Hague system 
destroyed the sovereignty of states any more than other multilateral 
treaties have destroyed it There is little doubt that the Hague 
system, which is still in operation, prepared the way for the more 
effective organization of international justice under the League of 
Nations system. • 

The Peace Conference and International Government. With the 
Peace Conference of Pans beginnmg in January, 1919, a new era 
opens for international government.* The experience of the world 

* See Schuckmg, op cit 

•See H W V Temperley, editor, History of the Peace Conference of Pans, 
6 vols (London, 1920-1924); D H Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, 2 vols. 
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with international organization before the war, the failure of the 
prewar Bystem to preserve peace, the high point in international 
idealism reached just at the conclusion of the war, the demands of 
various groups for effective international organization, the danger of 
world revolution presented by the specter of commumsm, and the 
desire to establish machinery for the perpetuation of the Peace Con- 
ference settlement all combined to lead the thought of the negotiators 
toward the League of Nations system The structural side of the 
League system includes the League itself, the International Labor 
Organization, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
various other international umons and organizations grouped under 
League supervision 

While it 13 unfortunate in a sense that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the constitution of the International Labor Organization 
(Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles), and the general system of 
international orgamzation became a part of a peace settlement which 
has been subject to constant alteration since the time of its formulation 
and which may be the cause of future war in Europe, it may be doubted 
whether the estabhshment of the League system would have been 
possible if it had not been grafted on to the peace settlement In 
the course of time the League system may be independent of the peace 
settlement of 1919-1920, but at present the separation is in no sense 
complete. It was owing to President Wilson’s insistence that the 
Covenant of the League was incorporated into the treaties of peace 
with the Central Powers. There is httle doubt that the vengeful 
attitude of Allied leaders would have been satisfied with a peace 
preventing any effecti ’e recuperation of Germany. But the pubhc 
opinion of the Alhed and Associated Powers was not to be ignored, and 
it seems that the ideas of the American President gave leadership to 
those demanding some sort of League of Nations Early in its sessions 
the Peace Conference established a commission to formulate plans for 
a League, just as one of the first commissions was estabhshed to con- 
sider the question of an mternational labor organization. The 
insistence of President Wilson finally brought about the incorporation 
of the draft of the Covenant in the various treaties of peace which the 
defeated powers, with the exception of Turkey, were compelled to 
accept. 

The distorted imagination of the plenipotentiaries assembled in 
Paris for the negotiation of the peace pictured the League of Nations 

(New York and London, 1928); G. Bernard Noble, Pohcies and Opintona ai Pans, 
1919 (New York, 1935). 
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as an international policeman preventing war from being waged against 
the members of the League. The famous Article X of the Covenant, 
now a dead provision,^ established as a principle of the League the 
guarantee to each state of protection against territorial aggression. 
To maintain this would require, of course, international economic 
blockades and punitive measures. This militaristic stain on the 
League was the greatest objection to it, but the proponents of the 
League in 1919 and 1920 could not see the inevitable failure of such a 
theory of international organization. International government to 
them was largely punitive; it was to consist of international police, 
particularly against the defeated powers. Few defenders of the League 
system today defend it on these grounds, for the world is obviously 
beyond or has not yet reached the acceptance of international punitive 
measures. Insofar as peace is to be maintained, it must be supported 
by peaceful methods, for war is war no matter what form it takes 
Future generations will find it difficult, no doubt, to understand how 
the intense ideahsm of the war could produce an idea of international 
government based on the sanction of force. It can, in fact, be under- 
stood only by remembering that the framers of the treaties of peace 
were overcome with the self-righteousness of their cause, and that the 
penal sanctions they envisaged were to be directed against the Central 
Powers in case they resisted the peace settlement 

The history of the League since its inception in an atmosphere of 
international military victory has been a constant evolution away from 
punitive sanctions. The League system stands at present for inter- 
national cooperation and not for international coercion. As a conse- 
quence of the evolution of the functions of the League, there has been 
an increasing emphasis placed on the peace-time aspects of inter- 
national organization. It takes the stand that peace is the product 
of intelligent effort and organization; accordingly, we have the work 
of codifying international law, setthng disputes by mediation, develop- 
ing international aspects of economic and social relations, and fostering 
international relations of a scientific character. The international 
social policy of the League system will probably be its most enduring 
contribution to the international life of the present century. But the 
development of international social policy has an immediate and 
obvious relation to the tasks of peace The League assumes that the 
best way to prevent political conflict is to solve the issues that produce 
social and economic friction. 

^ The failure of the League m the Sino-Japanese dispute beginning m 1931 is 
clear evidence of this The powers felt no need of risking their own peace m 
defense of the territory of another member of the League 
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Structural Aspects of the League System: a. The League. The 
League of Nations as an organization is composed of member states. ‘ 
Interest groups and peoples are not members, since it is only the 
independent domimon and sovereign state which can take a place in 
the counsels of the League. All members of the League have an 
equal place in the Assembly, which meets annually, usually during 
September in Geneva, the location of the Secretariat of the League 
Each state has one vote in the determination of matters before the 
Assembly, though it may have a variable number of delegates and 
advisers. The Assembly is the popular branch of the League; it 
IS a forum in which the claims of any state may be presented m an open 
and challenging manner. The opening days of the Assembly are 
devoted to the addresses of the representatives of the various states 
In these addresses a French delegate may propose a United States of 
Europe, a Chmese delegate may demand the mtervention of the 
League in favor of the nationalistic aspirations of China or against 
Japanese oppression, and other delegates may propose amendments to 
the Covenant to bring about a reconciliation between the Covenant 
and the Briand-Kellogg pact. Much of the important work of the 
Assembly is done in the commissions appointed to consider the reports 
of the Secretariat on matters included in the agenda, and out of such 
discussions may come proposals for conventions or treaties on various 
matters. On all important issues before the Assembly the vote must 
be unanimous, but on certain procedural questions less than unanimity 
is sufficient for a decision. 

The Council of the League may be called, in a sense, an executive. 
There has been a swing between the Council and Assembly for a pre- 
dominant place in League affairs. It seemed at first that the Council, 
composed of the leading powers of Europe and the Far East, would 
dominate, but from the outset the Assembly has made definite claims 
to superiority. If a controlling power were not vested in the Assembly, 
the smaller nations would find httle value in being members of the 
League; as it stands, the Council may deal with matters that have 
been referred to it by the Assembly, and it must be remembered that 
both Council and Assembly have the same jurisdiction over any 
matters that concern the peace of the world. The committees of the 
League Council have proved to be among the most effective agents of 
international cooperation. A division of function is being worked out 
m practice whereby the Assembly will consider the general matters of 
policy, while the Council considers definite action in view of the general 

*F Morley, The Society of Nations (Washington, D C, 1932); C Howard- 
EUis, The Origin, Structure and Working of the League of Nations (London, 1928). 
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policy of the League. It would not have been satisfactory to small 
states to assign definite executive functions to the Council, and the 
more or less ambiguous relation between the two bodies will enable 
international practice and experience to define the functional areas of 
the two organs. 

The question of membership in the Assembly has raised no prob- 
lems, owing to the common membership of all members of the League 
However, the question of permanent membership in the Council 
nearly disrupted the League organization in 1926 on the occasion of 
Germany’s admission to the League Brazil, Spam, and other coun- 
tries contended that, if Germany were to have a permanent seat, they 
should be accorded a like privilege. However, Germany was given 
her place and only Brazil carried out its definite intention of withdraw- 
ing In view of the dissension caused by this question, it has become 
the policy to rotate membership on the Council among the members of 
the League, while at the same time leaving permanent seats to certain 
of the powers which are conceded to have the greatest interest at stake 
Thus, the League combines the recognition of the interests of the great 
powers with a recognition of the rights of the small state. ^ 

In some respects, however, the Secretariat of the League is the most 
important element in its structure The Secretariat first began to 
function in London and moved later to Geneva, the present and 
permanent home of the League The neutrality of Switzerland and 
the generosity of the Swiss government and the city of Geneva helped 
to make the selection of Geneva a happy one The Secretariat works 
throughout the year, and its staff, though selected from most of the 
nationahties composing the League, is supposed to be nonpolitical m 
attitude. Theoretically, it is composed of individuals who are experts, 
and it is their duty to gather and organize information for the Assembly 
and Council, the committees of each, and the special committees of 
the League, which are given particular problems for investigation. 
The Secretariat constitutes an international civil sennee, and it has m 
it the germs of a future international bureaucracy While members of 
the Secretariat are appointed with some regard to national prestige, 
it cannot be said that the effectiveness of the Secretariat has been 
sacrificed in order to attain national diversification of personnel, 
since most of its members are of French and British nationality. 

1 The withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League, which was an- 
nounced in 1933, had nothing to do with structural questions 

There are five permanent members of the Council and nine nonpermanent 
Three of the nonpermanent seats on the Council are filled annually by the Assem- 
bly. The nonpermanent members may be changed as the Assembly decides. 
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But in addition to these definite bodies making up the League of 
Nations, the various special committees or commissions must be given 
due emphasis. It Is often true that in drawing up mternational 
agreements special experts are needed, and when such is the case a 
committee may be appointed either by the Council or by the Assembly 
to investigate and formulate conclusions. The various interests 
involved in the settlement of the issue will be represented, and thus 
national and group representation are combined Furthermore, in 
addition to official and group representatives, the interests of other 
international bodies, such as the International Labor Organization, 
may also be included. The expert commission has proved particularly 
valuable in drafting international conventions, and the League has 
submitted to its members a large number of conventions or treaties, 
securing aLso a relatively effective ratification 

b. The Iniernaiional Labor Organization The International Labor 
Organization was establi.-'hed under Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles.' It is independent of the League of Nations in many respects, 
though its budget must be passed by the Assembly each year as part 
of the general League budget It is composed of an International 
Labor Conference, a Governing Body, the International Labor Office, 
and various committees which may be appointed to study definite 
problems. It works in cooperation ivith the League of Nations on all 
matters that concern the conditions of labor, as for instance \snth the 
International Economic Conference of 1927 and in deahng with 
native labor and slavery The International Labor Conference is 
composed of four representatives from each member of the organiza- 
tion, and, nominally speaking, the membership of the League and of 
the labor organization is the same Two representatives in the 
conference from each state are government representatives; one is 
selected by the government in consultation with the most representa- 
tive employers’ organization and one in consultation with the most 
representative workers’ organization, there may be as many ad\Tsers 
and experts as are needed by the agenda of the conference. As in 
the case of the Assembly of the League, much of the most important 
work IS done by committees appointed to debate in detail the proposals 
before the conference, which have been prepared by the International 

^ On the International Labor movement see L L Lorwin, Labor and Inter- 
nationalism (New York, 1929); The International Labor Organization, The first 
Decade (London, 1931); F G Wilson “The International Labor Organization,” 
International ConcUiation, No. 284 (November, 1932); Labor tn the League System 
(Stanford, 1934). 
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Labor Office. One of the most revolutionary facts in contemporary 
mternational organization is that each delegate votes individually 
and not by a majority vote in each state delegation; furthermore, 
the adoption of conventions and recommendations requires a two- 
thirds rather than a unanimous vote. The International Labor 
Conference is definitely legislative, as its object is to pass draft con- 
ventions, recommendations, and resolutions for submission to the 
member governments. 

The Governmg Body is composed of thirty-two members, sixteen 
from the governments and eight each from the workers and employers. 
Of the sixteen government representatives, eight are from the states 
of chief industrial importance; the eight workers’ and eight employers’ 
representatives are not selected by states The conference employers’ 
and workers’ representatives choose their Governing Body delegates 
by name, but the government delegates are selected by the govern- 
ments given the right of nomination. The Governing Body serves for 
three years It is clearly an executive body for the labor organization. 
It has charge of drawing up the budget submitted to the League of 
Nations Assembly and it considers the projects that will constitute the 
agenda of the International Labor Conference. It controls matters 
of policy and can institute investigations 

The International Labor Office staff is chosen on the principles 
used in the selection of the Secretariat of the League While the 
Secretary-General of the League is at the head of the Secretariat, the 
Director of the International Labor Office heads the latter. As many 
nationahties as possible are rejiresented in the International Labor 
Office, and they are selected becau.se of their ability to investigate and 
report on particular problems of mternational labor regulation. The 
International Labor Office does the preliminary work of investigation 
and submits proposals to the Governing Body and the International 
Labor Conference. The annual Report of the Director to the conference 
is a discussion of some international problem concerning labor which ls 
of vital interest to the organization The annual debate on the 
Report of the Director is one of the outstanding events of international 
discussion on economic matters. 

The method of deahng with mternational questions adopted by 
the labor organization is defined m the treaties of peace. Its work 
naturally culminates in the proposal of draft conventions and recom- 
mendations to the member governments; while the members are not 
required to adopt the conventions they are required to submit them 
to a competent authority, i.e., Parhament, for careful consideration. 
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Federal governments unable to adopt the conventions, owing to the 
decentralization of social legislation,^ may treat the conventions as 
recommendations which are not ratified as international treaties but 
which are to be embodied if possible in domestic labor legislation. 
The progress of ratification of conventions has been rather slow, and 
the convention providmg for the eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour 
week, the keystone of the program of the organization, has not been 
generally accepted even by Western countries definitely committed 
to the eight-hour-day policy. There are various reasons for this, but 
the most fundamental would seem to be the general economic depres- 
sion of Europe since the war and the fear by certain members of the 
organization that it might be disadvantageous to be bound for a 
period of ten years by this convention. The ratified conventions of 
the organization are treaties, but they do not require the diplomatic 
signature of the states, as was the case with labor treaties before the 
advent of the International Labor Conference Ratifications are 
depo.sited with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The 
League itself has become more and more interested in drawing up 
treaties, though the League began as an organization to prevent war 
The labor organization, by its independence of the more political body, 
has been able to secure a larger number of ratifications for its conven- 
tions than has the League for its own. 

The labor organization is founded on the principles that inter- 
national social justice is necessary for the peaer of the world and that 
the conditions of labor constitute one of the major items in social 
justice. While the labor organization Ic oks to international agreement 
to foster social legislation, masmuch as competition based on varying 
labor costs in different countries will be avoided, humanitarianism 
seems to be the sustaining force The postwar economic uncertainty 
has made competitive factors less stable than before, and the work of 
the organization in stimulating social legislation in the Near and Far 
East IS one of its outstanding accomplishments, despite the large 
number of ratifications secured from Western powers.* The United 
States became a member of the orgamzation in 1934 as a result of the 

^ See F G Wilson, “International Labor Relations of Federal Governments,” 
The Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly (September, 1929); W L 
Tayler, Federal Slates and Labor Treaties (New York, 1936) 

® See Industrial and Labor Information, published by the International Labor 
Office, for information on the ratification of conventions The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXVI (March, 1933), deals 
with the labor organization The Report of the Director and the Final Record of 
the conference should also be consulted “Industry, Governments and Labor,” 
World, Peace Foundation, Vol XI (1928) 
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passage of a joint resolution by Congress which authorized the Presi- 
dent to accept membership for this country. 

c. The Permanent Court of Internahonal Justice Both the League 
and the labor organization represent efforts at international legislation 
and execution. The sanctions of the League and the labor organiza- 
tion consist finally in publicity and opinion. One of the distinct 
advances made in the League system is that machinery is provided 
whereby pubhcity and comparative data can be secured as a basis of 
judgment as to whether a state is carrying out its assumed obligations 
The Permanent Court of International Justice, or World Court, on 
the other hand, is a continuation of the Hague prmciple of the peaceful 
settlement of judicial disputes by arbitration and international law 
The World Court, however, is not an arbitral body. The statute 
of the court, drawn up originally in 1920 by a representative body of 
jurists, defines the t 3 T)es of questions that may come before the court 
and establishes international law and equity as the basis of its jurisdic- 
tion. As the court has a permanent personnel elected by the Council 
and the Assembly of the League acting separately, it is more than a 
panel of judges from which disputants may select their court The 
World Court represents the legal systems of the world and its opinions 
are reasoned statements of the international legal basis upon which 
their decision rests * 

Two types of jurisdiction are offered the state seeking membership 
in the court. One is voluntary jurisdiction, by which the state 
consents in each particular situation to submit the case to the court, 
and the other is compulsory jurisdiction, by which the state agrees that 
all questions or issues between it and other states involving an mter- 
national legal matter will be given to the court for resolution. A 
number of powerful Western states have accepted compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, a most revolutionary departure in the ordinary practice of 
international relations. In addition to judgments, the court may give 
advisory opinions on matters submitted to it by the Council of the 
League of Nations. The advisory opinion is not binding, for it may be 
rejected by those involved, but the mere fact that the opinion is 
given estabhshes a strong presumption in favor of its acceptance. 

The World Court sits at the Hague in the Peace Palace erected for 
the Hague Tribunal. It is gaining in prestige, for the many judgments 
and advisory opinions it has given have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of an international court distinct from a mere international 
arbitral commission Since the court represents the judicial aspect 
of international life rather than the political, it has been the desire of 

‘ There are now fifteen judges of the World Court All have mne-year terms. 
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the members of the League to induce other states not members of the 
League to join the World Court. There is no denying that the court 
is an integral part of the League of Nations system, for it not only 
carries out an essential phase of League work, but the judges are elected 
by the Coimcil and the Assembly, and it was estabhshed under Article 
XIV of the Covenant of the League. Yet in international practice 
the separation between the political work of the League system and 
its judicial efforts can and should be made. The idea of reservations 
to the statute of the court introduced by the United States and 
accepted by the other members of the League should make it possible 
for any state, however hesitant about the European connections of 
the League, to be a member of the court. 

The authors of The Federalist observed that the judicial branch of 
the national government was the weakest and least dangerous of its 
three branches. This seems to be true in a general way of the inter- 
national judicial system. One of the causes for this weakness is the 
scarcity of legal material with which the court has to work, and another 
is the novelty of a genuine international court, though political 
cooperation internationally is as old as the state system. With the 
growth of international legislation the judicial branch mil grow 
stronger and take to itself more and more the settlement of disputes 
now regarded as political ^ 

The Functions of the League of Nations. The League of Nations 
has not been of such universal mterest as was thought would be the 
case at the time of the Peace Conference. In much of the work it 
does or fosters it is largely a European institution, though it cannot 
be that wholly, smce Asiatic and American governments have partici- 
pated officially and unofficially in numerous League activities * 
Furthermore, the League must evolve both in structure and function 
to make itself adaptable to the needs of the modern world As it is 
an association of states, it cannot be greater than its members, just as a 
confederation cannot be greater than its component parts. The fail- 
ures in the activities of the League must be attributed to the weak- 
nesses and strengths of its members, rather than to any trend inherent 
in the League itself The League is as strong and active as its members 

* P C Jessup, “The United States and the World Court,” World Peace Founr 
datum, Vol XII (1929), M O Hudson, “The World Court, 1922-1928," World 
Peace Foundation, Vol XI (1928), The Permanent Court of Intematumol Justice 
(New York, 1934) 

• The United States has participated in a considerable number of the different 
activities of the League Up-to-date information on American cooperation with 
the League may be obtained readily from the Information Section of the Secretariat 
or the League of Nations Association in New York City 
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desire it to be, that is, the portion, of its membership which is of world 
political importance. ‘ 

The functions of the League, as distinct from other portions of the 
League of Nations system, can be classified under two heads : the pro- 
motion of international cooperation and the achievement of world 
peace and security. The latter may, in fact, be regarded as the 
peculiarly political aspect of the cooperation fostered by the League 
Much of the actual work of the League in the field of cooperation is 
performed by “technical organizations” consisting of representatives 
of the members, a technical committee, and a portion of the Secretariat 
of the League which devotes time to gathering information. Thus the 
League has an economic and financial organization with the object of 
securmg greater and more beneficial economic cooperation. Under 
the auspices of the League, world economic conferences were held in 
1927 and 1933. The League has also investigated and in many cases 
proposed treaties dealing with import and export prohibitions, customs 
formalities, arbitration of commercial disputes, unfair competition, the 
unification of economic statistics, and the economic reconstruction of 
Austria and Hungary A second technical organization deals with 
communications and transit, and with the assistance of this organiza- 
tion the League has held conferences, proposed treaties, and gathered 
information on a variety of subjects. The League has fostered 
international cooperation of press experts, freedom of transit, the 
regulation of posts and maritime navigation, mland na^^gation, 
transport by rail, and road traffic, and it has considered calendar reform 
and other matters. The health organization of the League has been 
very active. The League has engaged in the struggle against epi- 
demics; it has stimulated the mterchange of health officials; it has 
studied the standardization of serums, the malarial problem, infant 
mortahty, cancer, health insurance, and tropical diseases 

In the field of intellectual cooperation an international institute 
has been founded in Pans, and League committees have considered 
university relations, science and bibliography, intellectual rights, 
the instruction of the young, and other matters. As to the opium 
traffic, the League has taken active steps to encourage the inter- 
national control of this social evil It has held conferences to revise 
old treaties, and it has considered the question of production and the 
opium traffic and certam problems of admmistrative control The 

^ By 1933 a general feeling that the League was a failure seemed to prevail in 
League circles This feeling was produced by the League failure in regard to the 
Smo-Japanese dispute (1931 and after), m regard to disarmament, and m regard 
to the World Economic Conference of 1933 See Rappard, op at. 
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League has attempted to establish bases of international action to 
stamp out the traffic in women, and it has supported measures for the 
protection of children. One of its most distinctive pieces of humam- 
tarian work has been undertaken in connection with Greek and 
Bulgarian refugees in the postwar displacements of population in the 
Near East. The system of mandates incorporated in the Covenant 
has at least held in check the tendency toward the annexation of the 
colonies of defeated countries, and under the League a certain amount 
of international responsibility has been enforced by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. In connection with backward peoples, the 
League has attempted to regulate the contemporary slave trade and 
to prevent the exploitation of native labor, especially in the mandated 
territories. A phase of the League’s humanitanan work fraught with 
the most grave pohtical imphcations is the protection of minorities 
under the treaties negotiated at the Peace Conference and shortly 
after. As this question involves the sensitiveness of newly formed 
national states, the League’s work is quite naturally less effective than 
m other directions. In general the League has attempted to avoid the 
open consideration of a dispute raised by a minonty population. 

The work of cooperation conducted by the League has a more direct 
governmental character in some hnes than m the work suggested above. 
It has shared in the administration of the Saar, which in 1935 was 
subject to a plebiscite to determme whether it should be returned to 
Germany, remain with France, or contmue under the treaty regime 
In connection with the Free City of Danzig, maintained largely for 
the benefit of Poland, the League is charged with administrative super- 
vision. The administration of territory vested in the League is part 
of the burden imposed upon it in connection with the peace settlement 
There is httle doubt that when the League is no longer associated with 
the peace settlement it will be stronger and command greater respect 
from all governments. 

While it IS hoped that the decisions of the World Court will develop 
the content of international law, the League itself has before it the 
definite objective of encouraging the progressive codification of inter- 
national legal principles. The method of procedure is to assemble 
conferences on special phases of international law considered ripe for 
codification, with a view to proposing multilateral legislating treaties 
that may be ratified by the members of the society of nations. 

The second phase of the League’s work, that of attaining peace and 
security, has not been so successfully prosecuted as its work in the field 
of general international cooperation Almost from the beginning the 
League has been working on the reduction of armament, but the work 
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is still to see its fruits ; non-League conferences, in part sponsored by 
the League and generally by its members, have attamed some success, 
such as the Washmgton Conference in 1921-1922 and the London 
Naval Conferences of 1930 and 1936. But the criteria of army reduc- 
tion and limitation have proved to be an almost impassable stumbhng 
block, as the disarmament conference beginning m 1932 demonstrated. 
It has been admitted that security must go hand in hand with the 
reduction of armament, and the most obidous means of attaining 
security is by treaties that either ehminate war as a principle or 
establish means for the peaceful settlement of disputes. While 
the League has settled a number of mternational political disputes, 
there is httle belief that it can control a major pohtical crisis.^ Not 
only have regional agreements, such as the Locarno treaties of 1925 
been brought into effect, but the League itself has formulated a series 
of agreements for the members to ratify which provide means for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. In addition the Briand-Kellogg 
pact has secured the general renunciation of war as a national policy. 
This treaty is -viewed m Europe, contrary to the American point of 
view, as an integral part of the League system; smce the League sanc- 
tions punitive war, it is felt that the Covenant should be changed so 
that not even a war for the preservation of peace will be sanctioned by 
the League. To Europe the juridical imphcations of the pact are f oimd 
in terms of the expansion of the machinery of the League of Nations - 

In a broad sense the League of Nations ss'stem stands for the order- 
ing of international cooperation and for mternational admmistrative 
integration. It must not be forgotten that the League is not a super- 
state but a broadly flexible international confederation in which, as 

* The work of the League of Nations m the settlement of pohtical disputes must 
be evaluated in the light of long-run trends of European diplomacy While the 
League Council and Assembly tried to check during 1931 and 1932 the Japanese 
mvasion of Manchuria, there was no appbcation of sanctions. The Italian mvasion 
of Ethiopia late m 1935 produced another major pohtical crisis for the League 
Under British pressure the Council and the Assembly condemned Italy as the 
aggressor and voted to apply economic sanctions See Articles XI and foUowmg 
of the Covenant. The basis of the action of the Assembly against Italy was Article 
XV, Sec. 10, and Article XVI. Friends of the League can pomt to the action 
against Italy (though hardly to the treatment of Japan's pohcy of expansion) as 
showing the vitahty of the League, while critics maj’ stress the difficulty of sepa- 
rating the play of the diplomatic mterests of the leadmg powers from the apph- 
cation of League procedures 

*See D. P Myers, “Nme Years of the League of Nations, 1920-1928,’' World 
Peace Foundation, Vol XII (1929). The pubhcations of the League of Nations 
deserve the most careful study by the student of mternational relations and 
organization 
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in a confederation, eacli member retams its sovereignty and its right 
of withdrawal Europe of tomorrow is unthmkable without the 
League system, but whether it will survive even in Europe or prove 
to be necessary and invaluable to the rest of the world remains to be 
seen. 
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PART VI 

CITIZENSHIP 

Chaptkb XVIII 
MODERN CITIZENSHIP 

Taze-kiuig asked about government. The Master said, “The requisites of 
government are that there be sufficiency of food, sufficiency of military 
equipment, and the confidence of the people in their ruler.” Tsze-kung 
said, “If it cannot be helped, and one of these must be dispensed with, which of 
the three should be foregone first?” “The military eqmpment,” said the 
Master Tsze-kung agam asked, “If it cannot be helped, and one of the 
remammg two must be dispensed with, which of them should be foregone?" 
The Master answered, “ Part with the food From of old, death has been the 
lot of aU men; but if the people have no faith m their rulers, there is no standing 
l/ for the state.” — Confucian Analects, Bk XII, Ch VII 

The Nature of Citizenship. The citizen of a state stands in a 
relation to that state which is distinct from his relations to any other 
sovereign pohtical unit. The nature of this relationship may be 
viewed in different lights, but in general it may be said that its primary 
aspect is legal — that of legal subjection or allegiance. The citizen of 
, a state may be defined as a natural person who is legally subject to 
the state. This legal subjection carries with it the legal duty, as 
distinct from moral duty, of obedience to the laws of the state, and in 
turn it implies that the protection which the mdividual secures against 
other governments must come from the country of his allegiance 
During the hegemony of the social-contract theory of government 
it was possible to say that the relation of the individual to the state 
was contractual, ie , it was a result of consent manifested primarily 
by continued residence and rehance upon the state for the external 
protection of life. But with the fall of the contract theory as an 
explanation of either the origin of political society or the fact of 
membership in the state, the air was cleared for a more precise theory, 
that of legal subjection and allegiance.^ 

*W. W Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (New York, 
1924), p 364, and note citing R T Crane, The State in ConstUutumal and Inter- 
nedional Law (Johns Hopkins Studies, Vol XXI, 1907), pp 329-330 
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The distinction between the legal and the moral, which has been 
adverted to on a number of occasions in this volume, must be empha- 
sized again. Whatever the moral connotations of citizenship may be, 
they are to be derived from the general social and political philosophy 
of each period, and not from the more rigid and legal aspects of this 
relationship. It may be contended that the legal and the moral 
should coalesce in the treatment of this subject, if anywhere, but the 
system of positive law in each state clearly recognizes the distinction 
For instance, the moral argument for the obedience to law is one thing, 
and the legal penalties that may be imposed for disobedience are quite 
another. The state presumes that the individual, citizen, or non- 
citizen, will obey the law while resident in the state, but it also prepares 
for those cases in which there is resistance.!/ The moral nature of 
citizenship is clearly superimposed upon the legal, yet this is not to 
say that the legal is more important than the moral. For it may be 
asserted with some confidence that the moral is, in the long run, far 
more significant in terms of the content of life than is the legal. The 
legal is the formal and relatively effective statement of the obj'ective 
criteria of citizenship, while the moral reaches to the very depth of 
the meaning of the state to the individual. 

That the legal nature of citizenship is limited and formal may be 
seen by another approach. The citizen is a person who is subject to 
the laws of the state. He is one who has been born of parents of a 
particular citizenship or one who has been born in the country to which 
he owes allegiance. The law of blood {jus sanguinis) and the law of 
the soil {jus soh) are the two broad tests of the existence of citizen- 
sMp.^ But the fact of citizenship and the political rights of an 
mdividual are, generally speaking, different. Children are citizens, 
yet they are not allowed to vote, for voting is a matter of state 
legal regulation rather than of United States citizenship. A 
citizen of the United States may not vote in elections unless he 
qualifies under either a state law or a national law relating to the 
territories, and in the latter case he may not vote for Congressmen 
or Senators of the national government. All members of the family 
of nations draw this distinction between pohtical participation and 
the fact of legal subjection, includmg the nght of international 
protection. 

* U S » Wong Kim Ark, 169 U S 649 (1898), C K Burdick, The Law of the 
American Consiiiution (New York and London, 1922), Ch XI. See also “A 
Manual on Citizenship for Registrars of Voters,” Bureau of Govemmenial Research, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Report No 18 (1936), for a complete examina- 
tion of the question 
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While the practice of modem democracy insists that a person, 
in order to have the right to vote, must be a citizen, the converse is 
, not true, for a person may be a citizen and yet not qualify imder 
* positive law for the right of political participation. The law, however, 
has not been able in most democracies to insist that the right to vote, 
or the privilege of voting, carries with it the enforceable duty of 
voting. While a number of countnes have compulsory voting laws, 
most modern democracies have felt that whatever moral quali- 
ties might be associated with the suffrage would be drained away 
were it made as compulsory as the payment of taxes. '/The grant 
of political participation to the individual citizen carries with it 
the hope of the state that there will be intelligent yartieipalion in 
the affairs of government and that those who have the right will 
maintain a high level of political interest. Thus to refrain from 
voting generally means no violation of the law; whether it involves 
the moral inadequacy of the individual citizen is a question of political 
philosophy. 

The Decline of Citizenship. The legal concept of citizenship carries 
with it no political ideals per se. The modem ideals of citizenship 
must be built outside the legal conception of the relation of individual 
subjection to the state. If we would inject into citizenship high moral 
ideals, it may be contended that the modern legal idea is inherently 
antagonistic to this, unless indeed the law should attempt to define 
more carefully the rights and the duties of citizenship.^ The defini- 
tion of the rights of citizenship, which seems to particularize the legal 
scope of the concept, tends to make citizenship a pragmatic affair 
The individual is less likely to think of his relation to the state in terms 
of duties than in terms of self-interest. It may be suggested, however, 
that the factors tending to diminish interest m voting have also tended 
to diminish the idealism of citizenship The essential characteristic 
of modern citizenship seems to be a lack of enthusiasm for public 
service, which, on the contrary, was a distmctive element in antiquity 
It might at first sight seem that the ancient ideal of public service 
would find a larger field of expression m modern political democracy 
That it did find such a field in the aristocratic democracy of the 
ancient city-state should give the defenders of modem democracy 
some ground for concern. The fact, which is clear enough, is that the 
ancient democratic and city-state ideal of public service and dis- 
interested citizenship has not been earned over into modem democracy 
— ^the democracy of the large country-state with infinitely more 

‘See A J. Lien, Prwdeges and Immuntitea of Citizens in the United States, 
(Columbia Studies, 1913). 
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freedom of political participation than was dreamed of in the classical 
political system. 

Let us examine more closely the idea of antiqmty. Wherever we 
touch the political speculations of republican Greece and Rome, the 
individual who merited the highest reward was the servant of his 
country. Being a servant of the state meant holding creditably 
pubhc office, serving in the armies in time of danger, and in general 
standing as a public model of interest and intelligence. Connected 
with this ideal of service was another notion of antiquity, that of the 
ideal statesman or the ideal legislator whose work would not need 
mmor or frequent revision. It was the hope of political writers 
that they might serve in such a capacity. But always the highest 
rrewards to human effort both in this world and in the next went to the 
statesman, the disinterested pubhc servant. We find Plato discussing 
the ideal republic with its philosophic rulers who would devote their 
most mature abilities to the service of the state; we see him developing 
a theory of the perfect statesman and a complete code of Laws based 
on Greek jurisprudence The Greek ideal was service to and hfe in 
the state. The greater days of Roman tradition likewise stressed 
pubhc service and citizenship. Those who have read Scipio’s dream 
at the conclusion of Cicero’s Be re publica will recall that the highest 
rewards in heaven are reserved for those whose service to their country 
is outstanding. The Middle Ages stressed in turn the value of justice 
and moral virtue; with its emphasis on asceticism, seivice to the state 
shares honors with the service of God. Perhaps it is true that the 
world has never seen a period in which the ideals of active citizenship 
exerted such a force on the aristocracy, or significant leaders, as in 
the ancient city-states The large state, from the days of the Roman 
Empire on, has vitiated the practicability of this ideal. ^ 

The revival of absolutism after the end of the thirteenth century 
and the consohdation of the country-state in terms of national alle- 
giance carried more the ideal of submission than of service. It was 
only with the development of democracy in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
the ideal of public duty was revived, and then it was in terms of 
individual and ordinary participation in the affairs of the people. It 
must be remembered that the first principle of liberty is that of 
participation in government. Cicero identified liberty with a share 
in the government, and the medieval theory of the community as 
the source of law and the authority of the rulers held in a germinal 

‘ The decline m citizenship coincides with the increase m the size of the state 
and with the expansion of political participation 
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4ense the flowered theories of modem political democracy.^ Modem 
political liberty, the concept of free government, rests upon this pre- 
supporition of participation, for without participation government 
cannot be regarded as free in any historic sense of the word. 

While democratic citizenship has not responded fuUy to this ideal 
of participation, the ideal of pubhc service, relatively dormant in a 
country such as the United States, is very active yet in the Bntish 
aristocracy.* The British aristocracy still occupies most of the 
important posts in the executive branch of the government, at least 
those in which permanency of tenure exists There is little doubt that 
the people of Britain have no serious intention of dislodging this 
aristocratic control; it is not even part of the democratic program 
worked out by the radical parties One of the reasons for the rela- 
tively indifferent attitude of the American people toward the public 
service is found in our democratic dogma itself, for we have accepted 
the opinion that offlce holding should rotate among the members of 
the community. Since the members of the community are busy with 
their affairs, a partial interruption of their normal activity by public 
service is not welcome 'VlTnle the best of the population, generally 
speaking, takes little interest in politics, they nevertheless condemn 
the pubhc servant. A thoroughgoing democratic principle in politics 
jrobs the public service of the prestige which might be attached to it, 
^and which was attached to it m the semidemocratic government of 
'the ancient city-state. It is hardly too much to say that the vigor 
of citizenship cannot be revived without a revival of the prestige 
of public service, but whether this revival can take place without 
bureaucracy and public professionahsm is also doubtful. ' 

But deeper than democratic traditions is the modem revolt against 
the state While we can say with confidence that in war the body of 
citizens are capable of loyalty and sacrifice, the same cannot be said 
in the normal times of peace ’ A public crisis may bring volcanic 
public enthusiasm, but the passing of the crisis means the end of 
djmaimc loyalty. While there may be a feeling of national indi- 
viduality, this feeling is not sufficient to create the ideal of citizenship 
service and citizenship interest, which would lead people to desire at 

‘ R W Carlyle and A J Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the 
West (London, 1903-1928), Vol V, p 447 

* J K Bluntschh, The Theory of the State (Oxford, 1892), pp 423-24 

’ This IS a point of great importance If the end of the state is the welfare of 
each individual only, then loyalty in time of war for the mere preservation of the 
state might be out of place The indifference m peace time and the loyalty in war 
are a profound paradox of citizenship. 
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all times to serve the state and to sacrifice personal interest for social 
interest. Modem mdi\’idualism vras a sign of revolt against political 
authority, since it was based on a distmst of the state as a social agent. 
There may be a fundamental inconsistency between the intense loyalty 
of the patriot in war and the intense dislike of the state in time of peace. 
It might seem that, if the state is worth dying for, it would also be 
capable of great service to the individual. The indi^ddualistlc state, 
apart from empire building, offers httle attraction in the public service 
aside from those positions that bring fame or notoriety. The revolt 
against state function which began m the eighteenth century is cer- 
(tainly one of the fundamental causes of the failure of those standards 
of citizenship which lead to prestige in the public service. 

How strong citizenship-indhaduahsm is at the present time can 
be shown by pointing out that a certam amount of state centrahzation, 
a certam amount of inclusion of social functions in the pohtical arena, 
has produced the modern movement of state repudiation, i e., political 
pluralism. The “discredited state” of 1914 had a short period of 
worship during the war, but with the conclusion of peace and the 
failure of postwar governments to grapple successfully mth the prob- 
lems of reconstruction, criticism of the state took on new life. Plural- 
ism is a movement of the philosophers; the ordinary citizen can express 
his pluralism largely in civic disgust and by a willingness to evade duly 
enacted laws. This condition, this hardly expressed resentment 
against the state, may be called the “atmosphere of nullification” 
Beyond resistance to law and the appreciation of the failures of the 
state in the economic and moral realms, resistance to the state in the 
present age is expressed in less reverence for and more criticism of 
the historic forms of state organization which have been so important in 
preserving the liberties of the individual. We see this in the repeated 
failures of postwar constitutionalism, whether in Lathi Ameiica or in 
Europe; in America there is less respect for the bill of rights and for 
the minority with its dissentient opmions. Disregard of the constitu- 
tional state, covertly or otherwise, is simply a bid for power by a 
particular group. It evidences an univiUrngness to be bound by the 
impersonal arbitrament of the law. 

Is it possible in such an atmosphere to create a vital citizenship? 
Can democratic citizenship exist and function by the standards of 
Plato and Cicero? Of course, it may be said that the amount of social 
and political integration possible in the city-state is unthinkable m 
the great modern territorial state. Perhaps the revolt against the 
state, which brings an inevitable concomitant in the decline of the 
standards of citizenship, is a sound protest against the overcentralizar 
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tion of the modern state. The pluralists at least would be willing to 
say tlkat a vital citizenship is iinposbible under the present system of 
political orgamzation. The defenders of the conventional ideas of 
the democratic state are not willing to concede defeat. They insist 
that it is possible to revive something of the prestige and social value of 
citizenship and to overcome the pragmatic attitude of the mass toward 
what may be conceived to be their moral duties as members of the 
community, i e., the democratic state. 

The Ideal of Creative Citizenship. Since democracy as a form of 
government rests on the principle of full participation, it cannot 
surrender the ideal of good citizenship without surrendering the moral 
and rational basis of its existence Most defenders of democracy 
concede the grave defects of modern citizenship, but they contend that 
it is not necessary to scrap the ideals of democratic government in 
order to make accommodations for the present failure. The good state 
may be analyzed in terms of an organic relation among good citizens, 
i.e , the good citizen is good because he is a citizen of a democratic 
state and the democratic state is good because of the quality of its 
citizens. Democracy must be an element in the moral make-up of 
men if its justification is permanent, for merely to give a broader right 
of participation in the affairs of government is not an end but a means. 
Democracy as a form of government is simply an expedient which can, 
perhaps, attain certam ends that other forms of government cannot 
While it is possible to defend democracy on such a ground as greater 
order and harmony in the state, it cannot be justified clearly and 
rationally imless there is a definite contribution to the moral compe- 
tence of the mdividual citizen. 

Yet it IS not sufficient to say that the end of citizenship in a democ- 
racy is moral advancement. Such a statement is valuable as an 
ultimate guide, but the real problem is the practical content of citizen- 
ship at a given moment. The means the democratic state adopts must 
have some relation to the good life as an end. While it may not be 
able to define in all cases the concrete elements of the good life, the 
experience of the past, a knowledge of humamty, and the purposes 
held by human beings in general as to the good life should ^ve some 
indication to democracy of the means that should be employed in 
developing a vital, creative citizenship. What then are the objec- 
tives of the good citizenship? What are the conditions of the good 
state? For we must say, it seems, that the good state is a product of 
the organic relationship of good citizens. 

To state dogmatically the content of good citizenship is to state 
the major theses of a political philosophy. And this, of course, can 
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be done here only in a broad outliney In an age of pragmatism which 
considers more than anything else the results of conduct, in an age 
when mechanical efficiency occupies most of the waking thoughts of 
the average citizen, in an age which worships economic breadth rather 
than cultural or spiritual depth, it is difficult to correlate the historic 
ideals of the good life with contemporary action. Pragmatism is 
itself an evasion of the question, for, while it may be the solution of 
the problem of means, it can hardly be satisfactory when the ultimate 
estimate of political communities is concerned. If we are pragmatic, 
then, we are content not to face the issue of the meaning of^he good 
life. If we are mdividualistic, or if we aceept the nimbus of anarchy 
carried by modern pluralism, we are not greatly concerned with the 
relation of the state to the citizen and the good life. Social justice 
tends to become the product of private cooperation and not the work 
of the politically organized commumty If we are u tilitar ian m our 
views of the good life, we may concede some importance to the state, 
but we can hardly be greatly concerned with the abstract content of 
virtue. It might be said, however, that few people seriously contend, 
in the present age of so much social cooperation, that the state has no 
function to perform for the good hfe; this being the case, the fact of 
good citizenship is an immediate gateway to the progressive, evolving 
concept of the good life 

We cannot reestablish the city-state ideal of the morally organic 
state; we can hardly accept the Hegelian principle that the free will 
of the citizen is completely identified with the rationality of the 
concrete universal, i.e , the state Yet, on the other hand, we cannot 
insist that the moral life of the individual is unrelated to citizenship 
While Locke, with his theory of natural law binding men and legis- 
latures, might contend that the morahty of the individual was absolute 
and before the fact of citizenship, and while his ideas may be essentially 
valid with regard to a government that considers its sole function to 
be to preserve the nghts of life, hberty, and estate, it cannot follow 
that this IS true of the modern community of vast proportions and 
conflicting interests which seeks to guarantee to the individual that 
which is morally and culturally useful in his life. On the other hand, 
the contention of Rousseau that the moral and corporate body called 
the state absorbs the intellectual and moral personahty of the indi- 
vidual, and, correspondingly, that the moral personality and interest 
of the individual are the moral personality and interest of the citizen, 
does not fit the facts of the diversified state existing in the present day.‘ 

’ The political absolutism of Rousseau’s political theory is stressed in Duguit, 
“The Law and the State,” Harvard Law Review, XXXI (1917), Ch II 
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If we could admit that a general will is the essential and real charac- 
teristic of the state rather than its legal unity, we might concede that 
a man lives the good life in proportion as he is a good citizen. Locke 
might admit that the good man could nevertheless be a poor citizen, 
but Rousseau and those who are influenced by him must insist that a 
man is good because of his good citizenship.* 

The conflict is not to be resolved easily We do not insist that the 
state is unm oral and entirely outside the moral life of the individual 
or that the moral life of the good man is absorbed in the ethical aspects 
of citizenship The diantegrating forces at work in the modern world, 
the “atmosphere of nullification,” and the strength and vitahty of 
groups in the state all indicate that the state is not the moral imity 
Yet when we consider that the health of the individual, his morals, his 
standards of living, his economic life, and his very opportunity to 
develop his capacities often depend upon the state, we cannot be too 
sure that the state has no general or “real” will (i.e., permanent com- 
mon or social mterests) to present to the citizen for his guidance 
Perhaps the modem state must wander as a lost soul between these 
conflicting points of idew , perhaps the solution is not to be permanent, 
but varying vith the circumstances of time and situation. 

Nevertheless, the object of the state is to contnbute to the life of 
the individual. By its existence in terms of a responsible and con- 
stitutional state, by its approval of the idea of community participa- 
tion, which IS basic in democracy, it stands for the definite and close 
correlation of good living and good citizenship The state is clearly 
a failure if living up to its standards of citizenship does not tend to 
produce a fuller hfe of the individual. The state is no conception of 
hmited duration; it is in theory a permanent factor. It is the most 
enduring of temporal institutions and associations, and its claims in 
this sense give it a definite right to speak on the nature of the good life 
On the other hand, the state does not attempt to create the good hfe 
for itself, but for its members, for its citizens. And the state must 
work in the light of the judgment of its members, since it is incon- 
ceivable that the individual could be either a happy man or a good 
citizen by surrendering his right of judgment or all that is ultimately 
moral in him. The state must work in terms of authority through 
the limitation of liberty, but, paradoxically enough, this authority of 
the state is valid only when it produces a more vital hberty in the 
citizen. Authority, therefore, exists for liberty; but hberty in the 
mind of the individual is often antithetical to authority. 

1 R H Murray, The History of Political Science from, Plato to (he Present (New 
York, 1920), p. 226 
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We come again to the idea of balance as the keystone in the arch 
of the political process The good life is clearly a matter of gradual 
production; it is a matter of history and of the ethos of a generation. 
In the course of time the efforts of the state should bear fruit, and, 
■with the past behind as a guide to the future, the modern community 
should be more effective than the state of the past in assisting the 
mdmdual to the good hfe. One thing the state has learned, and that 
is that the individual is a holder of rights ; the state pro'vides only the 
incentive or the conditions to be utilized by the individual. The 
balance of authority with liberty must continually be shifting, as 
experience dictates the wisdom or unwisdom of state action; but 
the object remains fixed — that of the good man in terms of the good 
citizen. No state can find a permanent solution of the problem, 
though the accumulatmg experience of a nation is a good indication 
of what may be done by the state as an instrumentahty for good 
citizenship. 

If the state, for instance, assumes that good citizenship consists 
m the good life m a broad sense (and it hardly seems that any other 
conclusion may be adopted), the state must also admit that it does not 
have complete control over the elements of good citizenship The 
state, as we have seen, is not an omnipotent agency in the life of the 
individual. It can work most effectively with certain external 
conditions in life, and, though it may be vitaUy interested in the 
internal moral consciousness, it can touch this aspect of good citizen- 
ship only indirectly. A man’s thoughts, it is said, are not subject to 
the control of the law. Those states which have the longer history and 
tradition and which have the greater experience in deahng with the 
weaknesses of men use more caution in seekmg to improve the citizen 
They are not addicted to heedless change or sterile conservatism ‘ 
The balance they establish m attempting to create the good citizen 
as an equation of the good We is deeply rooted in the traditional past. 
For all the experience of the state, its impotence looms as clearly as 
ever. It seeks, by its recognition of the moral values of We, to create 
the good citizen by creating the good We, and yet it is incapable of 
assuring itself definitely that these ends will be attained For some 
of the conditions of the attainment are clearly outside the control of 
the state.* 

‘ Lord Acton, The Htatory of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis 
and R V Laurence (London, 1909), p 204 

* According to Irving Babbitt, “No amount of devotion to society and its sup- 
posed interests can take the place of this inner obeisance of the spirit to standards 
The humanitanan would seem to be caught here m a vicious circle If he turns 
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Religion and CiHzenship. The good life miist be the moral life; 
it can never be merely the successful or efficient life. Culture is not 
defensible in terms of consequences such as the production of the 
abermenech; it is justifiable in terms of the life of the individual of 
ordinary capabilities. Likewise the morality of action is a judgment 
on ordinary and habitual conduct. The state must be interested 
continually in its mediocre citizens Its teats of citizenship as good 
or bad must relate to the ideals of cmlization believed in by the 
ordinary man. There is no necessity of gi\Tng a narrow interpretation 
to the word "moral.” We cannot escape the notion in morality that 
the individual must share in an appreciation of the better as distin- 
guished from the worse or of right as distmguiahed from wrong, for 
conduct in the moral sense of the word, as Aristotle long since pointed 
out, is not compulsory but voluntary The conduct of a man under 
compulsion may be neither moral nor immoral , the reahzation of great 
ends by the state is fundamentally a matter of choice and it is therefore 
a moral matter. 

However, the state itself is not a positive creator of moral values, 
though it must deal wuth such values constantly.* Moral values are 
a product of history when view'ed externally, they are relatively 
permanent and unchangmg Viewed internally, moral values have 
been formulated as to the individual by the religious forces of society. 
No issue in the problem of creative citizenship is so acute as the relation 
between the state force and the religious force.® The relation of the 

from the inner life to serve his fellow men, he becomes a busybody If he sets out 
agam to become exemplary primarily with a view to the benefit of others, he 
becomes a png Nothing wull avail short of humility Humihty as Burke saw, 
IS the ultimate root of the justice that should prevail in secular order, as well as 
of the virtues that are specifically religious ” Democracy and Leadership (Boston, 
1924), p 256 By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers 

* This was Treitschke’a position when he argued that the state is external and 
uncreative intellectually and morally, yet profoundly interested in civic morality 
Sec PoVUica, Vol I, Ch I An mtegral hberalism presupposes a large development 
of the mdividual and collective conscience In order to avoid demagogic adven- 
turers the state has need of a moral complement which is extrajundical and 
extrapohtical 

® If we admit that the moral obligation is superior to the pohtical, the question 
arises w'here do w'e get the moral obligation? Orgamzed rehgion has m the past 
made many successful claims on the individual conscience, for finally it is a matter 
of conscience Treitschke, op cit , Vol I, Ch X, has observed that the struggles 
between church and state will never cease, and since both state and church make 
claims to judge morahty he is probably correct Modem religious lobbies indicate 
that religious leaders believe with the Reverend S Parkes Cadman m his Geneva 
sermon of 1929 that the church “has surrendered too much to the state ” See 
L T Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory oj the State (London, 1918), pp 88 
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political motive in human conduct as organized in the state and the 
moral force as organized in institutional religion is one of the ineluctable 
issues of history. It is as fundamental in modern politics as it was in 
the past, though the forms may have changed, both as to the state and 
institutional religion. The ancient world was organized in terms of 
the state, and religion itself was more or less noninstitutional among the 
Greeks and the Romans. There could be no conflict between religion 
and the state since the state was the religion of the Greek and the 
Roman. The gods evolved coevally with the state The rise of 
Christianity brought about a conflict between religion and the state for 
the first time in history, primarily because it established an institu- 
tionally exclusive and nonpolitical society It may be said that no 
state ever had more reason for persecution than the Roman, since the 
Christians demed one of the historic and fundamental bases of its 
hfe 1 

As Lord Acton has pointed out, the Middle Ages brought about a 
fundamental contribution to the thmking of men on the relation of 
religion to the state Though the ideas of the Middle Ages were lost 
in the development of modern absolutism, it could not be forgotten 
that the previous age stood for an independent existence and sphere 
for religious points of view. While Lutheranism demanded that the 
church be subordinate to the state, which was the classical pagan, 
Byzantine, and Erastian position, and Calvinism demanded that the 
state be subject to the church, which was another form of the advanced 
papal claims of the thirteenth century, the ancient and thoroughly 
medieval position was that advanced by Pope Gelasius I — i e , the 
dualism of religion and the state.* Both spiritual and temporal 
authority were derived from God, but in the world they are distinct 
authorities, however they may have been united in the past. In the 
single commonwealth and under the one king (i e., government) 
there are two peoples, two modes of hfe, two authorities, and a double 
jurisdiction. The two modes of life are the spiritual and the carnal, 
the two authorities are the church and the kingship, and there are two 
systems of law, the divine and the human. But give to each his due, 
said Stephen of Tournai, and there will be harmony and agreement.* 

* C H McHwam, The Growth o} Political Thought in the West (New York, 
1932), pp 145-148 

* Acton, “The Protestant Theory of Persecution," op ctd , Carlyle and Carlyle, 
op cit , Vol I, pp 184 g 

“ Carlyle and Carlyle, op nt , Vol II, pp 198, 225, Ephraim Emerton, Human- 
ism and Tyranny (Cambridge, Mass , 1925), p 4 It is not suggested that medieval 
dualism is identical with the modern separation of church and state, smee the latter 
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There is little doubt that the latter Middle Ages, especially the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, saw a great development 
of churchly claims to control over the temporal power. But as the 
Carlyles have shown, such claims were steadily repudiated in their 
day and had little effect upon the normal life of the period. It 
was the earher ideal, the Gelasian duahsm, which really counted. The 
claim of ancient Catholicism or modern Protestantism is little different 
m fundamentals when it faces the state through its influence over the 
citizens of the state. The moral law in either case is supreme, and 
the individual must draw his moral consciousness in a practical sense 
from the pronouncements of orgamzed religion. The methods of 
Cathohcism in the past may have been the powers of deposition and 
excommunication, rights claimed by the church as a feudal lord or 
under the Donation of Constantine, but in modern times, as far as 
citizenship is concerned, Protestant method is httle different from 
Catholic. For Christiamty is social, and it has always been social 
Protestantism, therefore, is no exception to the historic interest of the 
church in the conduct of political affairs.^ 

The Gelasian dualism has been reahzed with a vengeance, for the 
separation of church and state not only takes from the church the 
financial support of the state, but it in general asks the impossible — 
that the church have no interests in the ideals of citizenship.* The 

goes much farther — it demes the Chnstian-pohtical commonwealth The empha- 
sis of this discussion falls upon the medieval and reformation idea of duahty or the 
dichotomy of church and state Cf C. N S Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato 
(Cambndge, 1913), p 266 

* See Walter Bauschenhusch, ChnstianUy and the Social Cnsis (New York, 
1912) One factor which must be noted, however, is that Catholicism has never 
accepted the factitious or social-contract theory of the ongm of the state (i e , of 
Mdton, Locke, and others) which was the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Protestant theory of the ongm of political authority The Catholic is bound, at 
least by majonty theology, to hold that earthly power comes from God, though it 
may come through the people, i e , the governmental contract R F R Bellar- 
nuno, De laicis, or the Treatise on Civil Government, tr and mtroduction bj' K B 
Murphy (Fordham, 1928). The histone Protestant theory of the state can easily 
be adapted to the idea that it has no other purpose than to serve as a legislative 
organ for religious bodies. The Hegelians assert a spiritual character of the state, 
but on different grounds than are used by the Catholic theologians. Cf G S 
Moms, Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of History (Chicago, 1887), pp 88-89. 

* The problem that always arises is simply this who is to determme the mde- 
pendent sphere of the state and the church? The church itself must claim this 
nght, but the state defines this sphere m fact The idea of the eighteenth century 
of freedom of conscience mvolves excluding the state from religious interference on 
the basiB of natural rights, the modem problem, and in fact the prevailing histone 
struggle, is to exdude the church from the state See J E Ernst, The PolUical 
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separation of church and state is a product of the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century and the absolute necessity of avoidmg religious 
strife. It gives the church its centunes-old demand for an independent 
life of its own, but it retains for the state much that the church, 
by its very nature, must hkewise claim. The modern state cannot 
say that its policy of directing the morals of citizens has been a success, 
since the church has constantly fought against this inherent tendency 
in the modem rationalistic theory of the separation of church and 
state. ‘ Protestantism has been drawn into an interest in the content 
of legislation because of the inevitable claims of the Christian religion. 
Both Cathohc and Protestant bodies now have their primary interest 
in just this phase of the relation of the spiritual and the temporal; 
both maintain their lobbies and both instruct their members as to 
the duties of citizenship, m terms of both practical political duty in a 
democracy and the moral evaluation of public opinion.* 

However, public opmion, viewed from the standpoint of secular 
control, must finally be pragmatic. Pohtical society submits itself 
to the control of public opmion; but can political society admit the 
tremendous entenng wedge of rehgion contained in the claim of a 


Theory of Roger Williams (Seattle, 1929) See Acton, op cit , pp 186-187, for a 
comparison of Protestant and Catholic theories of mtolerance C H Mcllwain, 
The Pohtical Works of James I (Cambridge, Mass , 1918), mtroduotion, p xxx, 
argues that a utilitarian basis of democracy is necessary to divide religious and 
political jurisdictions, and that the divine right of kings and of the people had to be 
discarded before a settlement was possible See also J W Allen, A History of 
Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1928), p 230 Cf Otto 
Koellreutter, Grundnss der Allgemeinen Staatslehre (Tubingen. 1933), pp 200 ff 

r The state may be (1) supreme over the church (Erastianism), (2) subordmate 
to the church (the Calvmistic position), or (3) separate from the church This 
separation may rest on (1) toleration, i e , rights granted to the church by the state, 
(2) a repudiation of religion, i e , the Russian solution, (3) the mherent right of 
the free conscience, i e , the rationalistic solution which camcs with it the nght 
to reject religious belief, or (4) the mutual right of the church and state to exclusive 
spheres of activity. The last seems to be the attempted modem solution of the 
problem 

’ It must be borne m mind that lobbies or influencmg opinion m a democracy is 
but the most recent of the methods adopted by religion to control the state Mor- 
ally speakmg, it is not different in prmciple from the ideas behmd a union of church 
and state See J A Ryan and M F X Millar, The Stale and the Church (New 
York, 1922), passim According to Siegfried, Amencan protestantism, which is 
the rehgion of the majority, is the national religion and is subject to the classic 
temptations of all state churches America Comes of Age (New York, 1927), p 39. 
He also observes that the Protestant conception of the state is that it is the guardian 
of the morals of the commumty and not superior to the body of citizens as a whole 
Op cit ,p 239 
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reli^ous body to direct the opinion of its members when state action 
trenches upon matters on which religious bodies have elected to 
pronounce ‘i’ ^Tiat reUgion has lost m actual control over the senti- 
ments of its membership it has gained in effectiveness of organization. 
Protestantism and Catholicism were never better organized or more 
financially able to influence public opinion, and w hatever may be said 
of the influence of religious ideas it cannot be argued that they are 
on the highroad to limbo. As far as citizenship is concerned, the 
church claims as its province the deeper meanings of life, and by and 
large the claim has been made good. The church, moreover, insists 
that these deeper meanings of hfe are to be translated mto the facts 
of citizenship Yet the state cannot well retire to a sterile legal 
conception of the relation of the individual to government; democracy 
mdeed makes this impossible, for democracy is, presumably, the ulti- 
mate government of public opinion 

The separation of church and state has not solved the problem of 
the ethical and moral significance of citizenship ^ It has little more 
significance than the mere denial to religious bodies of the economic 
support of the state. '^The moral content of citizenship is being fought 
for continually, for the church cannot leave to the state complete 
freedom in the regulation and education of the conscience; it cannot 
ignore the problems of civil liberty and freedom of speech, it cannot 
ignore the economic exploitation of its members when the exploitation 
is a danger to morality In fact the whole economic and political 
structure of society is of fundamental mtere^t to the church. Modem 
social Christianity is a direct challenge to the state, and the develop- 
ment of this type of program m Prote&tantL^m will, no doubt, in the 
future shake the American community, as it has already shaken it in 
connection with modern prohibition and birth-control legislation. 
Social CathohcLsm and social Protestantism have their eyes upon 
capitalism and have not forgotten the potency of the doctrine of police 
power. Slowly but surely religion in the modern w'orld is evohnng an 
attitude on the economic order becauae of its implications for the moral 
order WTien this attitude is developed, the real struggle between 
religion and the state in modern times will begin, for the capitalistic 
system is the crown of pragmatism and utilitarianism. The battle 
itself will be fought around the moral content of citizenship. 

The Reformation was motivated in part by a desire on the part of 
the secular power to rob the church of the wealth it had accumulated 
during the centuries The modem stmggle in Mexico can be seen 
largely as a desire on the part of the secular authorities to control the 
’ J K Bluntschli, The Theory of the Slate (Oxford, 1892), pp 219-220 
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wealth of the church. Yet Protestantism itself is begi nning to gather 
wealth, and with time this ownership of economic goods wiU increase. 
If the policy of exemption from taxation continues, there is little doubt 
that the holdings of religious bodies in new countries, such as the 
United States, where church organizations are beginning to make 
themselves owners of business property, will constitute a serious handi- 
cap to the economic strength of the state. Such a conflict will give 
rehgious bodies all the more incentive to direct the moral evaluations 
of citizens. It cannot be said in any sense of the word that the present 
balance of the modern world between the religious and the temporal is 
permanent. The state may find to its cost that the concession to 
religion of an independent place m society has been the germinal force 
which, when grown, will in turn control the state In any case, the 
battle will not be between the hierarchy of the state and the organiza- 
tion of the church; it will be for the control of public opinion, for 
political support, and for votes, the essential counters in the process of 
politics in the democratic state. ^ 

The Educahon of Citizens ^ When we consider the fact that the 
democratic state stands in considerable discredit by those who control 
the economic power of the modem world and that the citizens them- 
selves are not entirely confident of its future vitality, and when we also 
consider that the weakening of the state permits the development of 
its opponents, such as organized rehgion and those who control eco- 
nomic interests, the future of the political education of citizens as 
conducted by the state may seem uncertain '' The state has laid great 
emphasis on the educative value of the process of democracy The 
citizen has been called upon to vote, and the chance of holding public 
office is dangled before his eyes. The claim is not that all citizens 
actually vote or that many of them really hold public office, but that 
such elements in the social structuie stimulate intere.st in public I 
affairs and therefore bring about citizenship education The failure 
of the educative argument for democracy is all too apparent, at least 
in the United States. Practically all modern states have definite 
programs of civic trainmg Of course, any program of civic education 
is directed toward the preservation, continuation, and development of 
the civic ideals embodied in constitutional morality. While we 

1 For an important discussion of the relation of church and state in the United 
States, see Alfred E Smith, “Reply to the Letter of Mr Charles C Marshall,” 
Atlantic Monthly (May, 1927), pp 722-728 See also Smith’s Up to Now (New 
York, 1929), pp 366 ff 

I See Professor C E Mernam's senes on civic education, of which most of the 
volumes are cited in the list at the end of the chapter. 
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might say that civic education is sometimes directed toward con- 
stitutional immorality, this must be admitted merely as a subjective 
judgment. 

The teaching of history, religion, and patriotism of various types 
constitutes the core of civic education Naturally, the school is the 
central point of conflict, for what has been taught the 5'oung will no 
doubt be carried into practice m later life.^ The presenation of 
national tradition is the most fimdamental means of developing the 
proper chde spint, for national tradition is the foundation of loyalty ^ 
Loyalty to the past is easily transferred to current Issues when it is 
related by propaganda to the present. The struggles of political 
parties are conducted withm the limits of national and ecumemcal 
tradition, and therefore the amount of electoral education is shght. 
The movement of world populations to newer countries has brought 
about the clear necessity of national education In the United States 
“ Americamzation” work is a basic effort of the hour. Americaniza- 
tion IS essentially adult education, and primarily preparatorj' for tak- 
mg out citizenship papers. The government, owing to the postwar hue 
and cry against di-loyal persons and to its desire to stamp from the 
context of citizenship certam types of economic criticism, has stiffened 
the requirements for citizenship considerably, and this has given a 
large and fruitful opportunity of semce to persons mterested in adult 
education and Americanization.’ 

However we may consider education for citizenship, its purpose is 
ulterior. From the civic education of the grade schools to compulsory 
courses on the Constitution m the umversities, and m most forms of 
adult education where publicly sponsored, the object is not essentially 
the improvement of the individual but the preservation of the country 
from dissentient doctrmes and citizen malcontents Such a statement 
is not by any means, a judgment of condemnation on cmc and social 
education for it must be conceded that a country has a legal right and 
within limits an ethical duty to presen'e its institutions and lojmlty to 
its traditions. America has been faced with a generally difficult 
problem because of the great amount of immigration to the United 
States from countries of non-Anglo-Saxon culture. Language is one 
of the primary difficulties, but even deeper than this is the cultural 


* See W Lippmann, American Inquisitors (New York, 1928); B L Pierce, Civic 
Attitudes in American School Textbooks (Chicago, 1930) 

* C/ D C Holtom, The Political Philosophy of Modem Shinto (Chicago, 1922), 
p 300 For the conservatives m Japan, good citizenship is equivalent to the 
acceptance of the national niytholog 5 - of the state religion. 

* Seba Eldndge, The New Citizenship (New York, 1929). 
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background of the immigrant. To object to Americanization work or 
to object to the efforts of adult and citizenship education to instill in 
the minds of our “uncultured” members an appreciation of American 
points of view is simply to deny the right of Americans living here to 
their nationality. 

A consciousness of nationality in the sense of loyalty to political 
traditions is fundamental in the life of any state, and no foreign 
government in objecting to our immigration or Americanization policy 
would conceivably admit that they do not claim the same right for 
themselves. The citizen born in the United States and living m an 
atmosphere of what is commonly called Amencamsm does not need 
this hypodermic injection of traditional values As a member of the 
community, the mdividual to whom such training has been given 
profits by the greater ease of economic and social adjustment, but 
the object of such training is, of course, the creation of hke-mindedness 
Such training is, however, fraught with danger. The need of modera- 
tion and strict accounting of ends is paramount, for such training can 
easily degenerate mto a mere traditional defense of public policy 
which may favor the groups who are in charge of the training of adults 
and immigrants. The controversy in recent years over the content 
of American history textbooks, the Protestant demand for religious 
education m the public schools, the use of economic conservatism as a 
part of the civic curriculum, and the struggle over the use of scientific 
theories such as evolution all indicate that the path of the civic educa- 
tor IS fraught with dangerous turns. It is certainly an abuse of educa- 
tion to demand the rewriting of history so that all national leaders are 
made heroes and it is also an abuse to teach as truth only one side of 
fundamental modern economic issues While we may concede that 
those persons who desire to become citizens should understand Amer- 
ican pohtical and social institutions, it cannot be said that persons of 
distinct American lineage should also be moulded in terms of specific 
interests. 

The education of citizens is one of the primary concerns of political 
democracy. The “rights of man” are extended to those who are 
capable of appreciating their significance, and it has long been recog- 
nized that only the culturally developed can make representative 
democracy function ‘ Nationality itself cannot develop without 
cultural concomitants. Democracy is a type of pubhc order, and 
without a sense of public order there can be no democracy. While it 

* See J S Mill, RepreserUatwe Government In On Liberty (Everyman’s 
Library), p 71, Mill recognizes that hberty must be restricted to those of mature 
judgments 
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may be said that there have been successful democracies without 
literacy, there is much truth in Jefferson’s belief that newspapers are 
to be preferred to government, if the newspapers are really read and 
if the government is sufficiently bad It seems that only the educated 
can appreciate the difference between the trivial and the essential 
in public order The educated citizen can do much for himself with- 
out the aid of the government, and democracy has often claimed as its 
•virtue what has been the result simply of ordinary and progressive 
cultural attainment. We cannot say that the educated citizen is 
always one who thoroughly appreciates the complexities of the state, 
but democracy mu.st de-ire, in order to be true to itself, only intelli- 
gent public discussion and participation ^ 

If a time is to come when democratic government is efficient and 
responsible w ithout qualification, if we are to reach a stage when crime 
and public disorder are nonexistent, if our cities are to be without 
bosses, pohtical machines, and tho'^e multitudinous deterrents to the 
intellectual, moral, and phy'-ical development of the individual, if 
those cities are in the future to be beautiful, if we are to have a rural 
civilization that is ba.«ed, not on frustrated opportunities, but on a 
contented and confident rural population, if the workers iii mdustry 
are to feel a confidence in their status and are to be without the fear 
of unemplo3mient, accident, or old age, the basis must be in a citizen- 
ship capable of ri^ng to a high peak of self-realization It is true that 
Utopia is always around the corner, for one step forward in progress 
brings the vision of another step to further progress. It may be true 
that no democratic citizen^.hip 1*5 capable of such a degree of rational 
scientific cooperation But •whatever the ultimate limitations upon 
progre-ss, democracy is bound to see in education for citizenship the 
immediate foundation of organized and scientific effort for the attam- 
ment of the good life through the action of the .-tate Democracy may 
not be able to provide the good life in a positive sense, but it can, 
granted the development of an intelligent and educated citizenship, 
remove the obstacles to such a life * It can provide the miheu in which 
human capacity is free. This, after all, is the yardstick for the meas- 
urement of political culture. 

^ The modem emphasis on discussion, especially group discussion, as a means of 
education for citizenship is a continuation of the earlier theory that discussion is 
the road to true opinions, as stated by Milton m Areopagilica and by Mill m On 
Liberty Cf Eldndge, op cit 

* It must be recognized that the state is not the only means of educatmg the 
citizen However, it is clear that the state has not really attempted what may be 
called genuine civic education Cf Joseph IVnght, Selected Readings in Mumcfipcd 
Problems (Boston, 1925), pp 439 S 
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But if we concede that citizenship education is the fundamental 
premise of such potential progress, if we believe that the state must 
be unified by means of education, we are also bound to concede that in 
democracies at the present time public opinion itself is the fatal 
stumbling block to that cooperation which may produce scientifically 
the conditions of the good life. This is, indeed, a harsh judgment, but 
it is nevertheless true. We have already seen that the individualist 
believes the individual able to see clearly his own interests, but the 
utilitarian view upon which such an assumption is based does not 
realize the tremendous conservatism of public opinion It is always 
easier for the demagogue to make his case from the conservative appeal 
than for the hberal to urge successfully a new form of political and 
social cooperation. Mencken has contended in his Notes on Democracy 
that men vote against proposals, but not for them. If this is true, 
the exploitation of conservatism inherent m the democratic citizen is 
the staple of pohtics ‘ 

Not only is public opinion generally conservative, but its con- 
servatism may be made specific as to new issues. The defenders of 
democracy must wrestle manfully with the fact that there is no correla- 
tion between rectitude and pubhc judgment, and that public activity 
IS thus weak because it may be manufactured in a short time as a 
result of intense stimulation by interested groups ^ If public opinion 
were merely conservative, and this conservatism an expression of the 
value of human experience, and if public opinion were clearly a product 
of evolution in which survival means social utility, propaganda would 
be nonexistent. But propaganda is based on two assumptions; that 
the conservatism of opinion is not always critical of itself, and that 
public opinion does not understand its conservatism. To be conscious 
of the force of propaganda is not to admit defeat, but, if we could be 
convinced that public opinion will always be the plaything of organ- 
ized and interested effort, it would be better to concede the destruction 
of democracy and to form immediately an aristocracy of interests 
with propaganda experts as their representatives in Congress. If the 
single atom of the community, the citizen-individual, has no real 
judgment, no real freedom, no real moral consciousness, elections are, 
of course, a silly procedure. It would be less expensive, much simpler, 
and much more effective to go directly to those who actually dictate 
public opinion. 

‘ The potential loyalties m Fascism, communism, and oriental nationalism may 
indicate that positive loyalties can make up the content of the attitudes of citizens. 
See E M Sait, Democracy (New York, 1929), p 29. 

*See Norman Angell, The Public Mind and Its Disorders (New York, 1927); 
Peter Odegard, The American Public Mind (New York, 1930) 
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Oa the other hand, a clear distinction must be made between issues 
over which the propagandist has control and those over which he has 
httle influence. The citizen is the product of his age; he is saturated 
from the cradle to the grave with the intellectual atmosphere and 
morality of his culture. The propagandist is not greater than history, 
or than moral judgments expressed in institutions. Over the issues 
which are already settled or which have been before the people for a 
long period of tune, he has little influence. The propagandist must 
work intensively, for his success depends upon a lack of competition, 
upon being the first in the field, and upon having an mterest regarding 
which popular judgments have not already been crystalhzed or been 
reflected in institutional activity. His issue must have interest to the 
average atom of democracy. The manufacture of opinion, when 
observed, seems more significant than it really is in terms of history. 
The pernicious element in propaganda, however, is that it operates on 
those new issues before the public concerning which there is immediate 
danger of socially disadvantageous judgments. New issues decided 
correctly make for progress without the retracing of steps. 

Science and the Citizen Has the average citizen really been given 
a chance? Clearly the discovery of propaganda is the beginmng of 
wisdom, for the state can be an agent of propaganda as well as other 
organizations. The state has fundamental advantages. It is perma- 
nent and the formulation of its objectives is not limited by time, it 
has a command of wealth for purposes of education which private 
groups cannot hope to control. Citizen :>lap education is, finally, 
merely propaganda conducted by the state, but no one would con- 
tend that pohtical democracy has made any serious attempt to use its 
advantages for the development of more intelhgent citizenship. Like 
private associations, the state must concede that the fundamental 
elements in national culture are beyond its immediate shaping, but 
over the issues where propaganda itself is most powerful it should 
have a most effective power of direction.* What propagandist or 
educational purposes should political democracy accept? 

The answer to this question should not be difficult to find. The 
purposes of the state stand above the immediate issues of economic 
organization and social philosophy, and in indulging in education of 
citizens the state should remember that it will last longer than current 
issues. The good state can find its most elevated expression of 
propagandist effort m assisting the individual to form a sound judg- 
ment. But the recognition of a sound judgment is in itself a perilous 

* The state may be as worthy an agent for the formation of opinion as compames 
pubhshing newspapers, whose pnmary aim is to make a profit 
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judgment. Science, however, can at least give a method. As lipp- 
mann has shown, the fundamental difficulty of the citizen is under- 
standing the political world beyond his personal observation.^ The 
citizen forms impressions of this world with the aid of whatever sources 
of information he obtains, and this information is very often that 
furnished by the expert propagandist. It is, therefore, not the citizen’s 
judgment that is primarily at fault, but the basis of the judgment. 
Should the state seriously enter the field of furnishing the citizen 
information that is gathered and distributed without the personal 
interest of the lobby or the propagandist group, it might face the 
judgment of its citizenship with a degree of equanimity. Facts by 
themselves are not judgments, and the state should hesitate to provide 
the citizen with ready-cut judgments. To do this would defeat its 
own historic impartiality. Nor is this to say that furnishing facts is 
an easy matter, for in the first place a fact is only a step removed from 
surrounding metaphysical conceptions, and there must be a selection 
of facts which the prevailing political power could easily pervert to 
its own advantage. Fact findmg and fact distributing might easily 
degenerate into propaganda used by the party m power that it may 
stay in power. 

However, this much is certain, the democratic state has never 
seriously engaged in the business of presenting facts for consideration 
by the public; it has not appropriated money as an ordinary part of 
the budget for this purpose. The war chests of political parties have 
regurgitated untold sums for popular “education,” but the impersonal 
quality mherent in the state, democratic or otherwise, has never been 
applied to the scientific problem of selecting the relevant facts on a 
public issue for submission to the public. It is not enough that the 
citizen be taught to read and write at state expense, for his very 
ability to read may make him ah the more the prey of the interested 
manufacturer of opmion, whose influence extends to all present mem- 
bers of the public and to all potential members. The adult and civic 
education movements, which attempt to educate the young in the 
ideals of the country, the immigrant in the understandmg of his 
adopted government, and the adult in the critical foundations of 
citizenship, must proceed on a larger scale than in the past. Perhaps 
in the future the observer of politics will note the importance of the 
impartial governmental expert whose duty it is to gather the facts and 
submit them to the people. Such a service to the country might be 
organized with the same independence as the judiciary; it might be 


1 Lippmann, Pvbhe Opinion (New York, 1922). 
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organized bo that it will be above party lines and the interests involved 
in a current conflict. Part of the budget of every democracy should 
be devoted to supporting the activities of the government in providing 
a basis of judgment for the citizen. Social science is capable, let us 
hope, of releasing the ordinary citizen from his bondage to propaganda. 
In such a situation part of the activity of the state will be neither 
conservative nor radical, for it will be scientific. 

Still, the citizen can hardly he expected to devote the time neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of current issues unless his judgment on 
those matters is likely to count. No one can deny that in the present 
organization of democracy the government and its actions are not 
readily apparent to the ordinary citizen. We have already seen how 
the route to the doorway of state action is long and circuitous, and 
how the individual and the group which expresses his interests have 
found it necessary to avoid the cumbersome machinery of democracy 
organized in the principle of representation. We have also seen that 
constitutional government in the United States is so organized that 
the citizen can rely on the government, generally speaking, for the 
protection of his “Me, liberty, and estate,” as Locke phrased the 
objectives of government. To give the citizen a basis of judgment is 
one step only, and the next and perhaps even more significant step is 
to make that judgment count in the process of politics. We must 
recognize, with the pluralistic criticism of the modern state, that the 
nineteenth century democratic machmery is not adequate to express 
the complexity of citizenship; because of its meffectiveness in really 
representing the interests at stake, it is not capable of developing the 
type of citizenship needed by modern democracies. Public opinion 
may be expressed in many other ways than through the ballot, and 
the state should organize and stabilize the additional means of repre- 
sentation and expression. 

Laski has generalized this problem by saying that “the recovery of 
citizenship” depends on the development of adequate means by which 
the government may consult the citizen. 

And here wisdom begins by the recognition of the value in government of 
advisory bodies. The possibihties they embody are not now a mere matter 
of faith. Sir Arthur Salter is probably the most distinguished European 
official of the post-war period, “Advisory committees,” he writes, “are an 
invaluable instrument for breaking admimstrative measures on the back 
of the public. Modern government often involves action affecting the inter- 
ests, and requiring the good-will, either of large sections of the community, or 
of the community as a whole. ... In such cases, the prior explanation and 
the assent of committees of representative men who, if convinced, will carry 
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the assent of the several seotions of the community, will be of the greatest 
possible value.”'- 

In America there are significant informal organizations whose 
advice to the government is of great importance, but modern political 
democracy has neglected an opportumty in not organizing the channels 
of expression of opinion available to the citizen. 

Again, democracy may associate with citizenship many activities 
that are now associated with private enterprise. Without endanger- 
ing the economic system, a conservative state may encourage and 
develop the cultural activities of the democratic citizen. If the state 
may foster health, it may foster cultural achievement; if it may develop 
science, it may also develop the socialization of art activities and 
appreciation. But in these matters the participation of the citizen is 
essential, for cultural advancement is impossible when only a bureau- 
cracy has control of state activities moving in this direction. If the 
cultural standards of democracy have been neglected, if the govern- 
ment has taken little interest in the problems of citizenship except in 
terms of voting and getting opinion on current legislative measures, 
there is no reason why this neglect should continue in the future. In 
all cultural activities, as in all political activities, the means of con- 
sulting the citizen body should be carefully developed. 

Conclusion. With Aristotle we may insist that, ideally at least, 
the virtues of the good man are the same as those of the good citizen 
in the most perfect state, and we may do this without also insisting 
that the moral life of the individual is to be lived wholly within the 
directive functions of the state. The ties between individual and 
individual, the associations, and the interests, however real, have m 
them an element of citizenship. Citizenship is an ingredient in all 
other groups; it is, perhaps as Hocking says, ‘‘a condition of the possi- 
bility of all group ties whatever.”* But if the state provides the 
conditions of the good man and his associated life, the best state must 

iH J Laski, “The Recovery of Citizenship,” The Century Magazine, CXVIII 
(1929), 263-264, 257 ff The function of consultation is different, of course, from 
that of investigation, but they both suffer from the generally recognized impos- 
sibihty of being impartial when evaluations and subjective judgments are 
concerned The prolubition report of Mr Hoover’s Wickersham Commission 
shows that agreement on a body of facta, may result m little agreement in inter- 
pretmg them. In his dialogue on The Statesman, Plato distinguishes the statesman 
from the politician or the sophist The sophist lacks the knowledge that is essen- 
tial to the perfection of government See Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Vol IV, 
p 607 

* W E Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), p. 132. See Cicero, 
De legibus, ed by Keyes, Bk I, Ch II, p 376. 
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be that which most clearly accomplishes this end. As Montesquieu 
said in the eighty-sixth of the Persian Letters,^ “the most perfect 
government is that which guides men in the manner most in accord- 
ance with their own natural tendencies and inclinations.” Laski 
would surely agree with such a test of the good state, for good citizen- 
ship is possible only in an atmosphere of economic security and cul- 
tural development. But to say that the theory of the conditions of 
the good life is met in one country and in no other is to desert the 
essential relativity of political affairs. Good citizenship consists 
primarily in an attitude of mind toward the social order, and second- 
arily in action which reahzes the benefits of social order.* 

In any case, however, the relation of the individual personality to 
society is not simple. 

When we are modest and reasonable, we recognize that we can no more 
define this today in easy terms than men could have done formerly. We are, 
indeed, really more conscious of the extreme complexity of these relations 
than men were in the past. The freedom of the individual, and the authority 
of society, these are principles which we recognize as fundamental, but their 
relations to each other we are unable to define. The generous assertion of the 
necessary liberty of the individual man by John Stuart Mill has a profound 
truth and value, but it does not carry us very far. The ideas of authority and 
of hberty baffle all attempts at defimtion, and the historian, at least, must 
content himself with tracing some of the stages through which these ideas have 
passed, and the successive apprehension of the significance of each.* 
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THE EVALUATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

Chapteh XIX 

THE CRISIS IN LIBERALISM 

nnd BO bleibt a.ls Dauergestfiltung, welche m eigentlichen Europa vorstellbar 
ist, nur das, was ich eben als Fubrerdemokratie bezeichnet habe, die m ESekt 
nicbt mehr egahtare, sondem oligarcbiscbe Massenorganisation auf demok- 
ratischer Basis — Alfred Weber '■ 

Democracy in the Postwar Period. The fruits of a war must be 
looked for in the following generation. It may be time now to con- 
sider in a somewhat reahstic way what may be the major results of 
the World War between 1914 and 1918. From the standpoint of 
pohtics it may be said that one of the most unexpected of all its results 
IS that the war, fought in part to make the world safe for hberalism 
and democracy, has brought about a most unprecedented crisis in the 
democratic and hberal foundations of society. It is true that the 
liberal point of view is not very old, since it arose in the eighteenth 
century, and democracy may be regarded properly as a phenomenon 
of the nineteenth. Because of the youth of liberalism as a dominant 
movement one would not expect a crisis so soon, as older and alter- 
native forms of the state have endured a much longer time. But 
the crisis in democracy is upon us, and therefore the first problem of 
the evaluation of the democratic state is to inquire into the reasons for 
this disturbance. 

It is often said that one of the finer fruits of the war was the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations system. But is this correct? It 
may with equal propriety be said that the idea of the League is a 
nineteenth century concept that came to seeming maturity in the peace 
settlement merely because of the stubborn insistence of President 
Woodrow Wilson. It arises as a matter of probable fact out of the 

* “ And so there remains as the permanent political form conceivable for Europe, 
only that which I have just called the F«^rer-democracy, which is m effect no 
longer an equalitarian, but rather an oligarchic mass-organization on a democratic 
basis ” Die Knae dea modernen StacUagedankena in Europa (Berlin, 1925), p 139 
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principles of nineteenth century hberalism, and it is attacked, just as 
is the liberal state, by the present uncertainty ^ As a structure the 
League is new, but as an idea its roots are in the past. Should the 
crisis in liberalism bring its death, future historians would regard it 
more as an expression of the period before the war than as a manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of wartime idealism.^ On the other hand, it may be 
asserted with some show of truth that communism and Fascism, 
considered as generic attitudes toward political life or Weltanschauung, 
are the genuine results of the war. Or, more broadly speaking, the 
most disturbing consequence of the war is the crisis in liberalism 
The fortune of political forms and national spirit is always on the lap 
of the gods. The Western hberal is still confident that his faith is 
sound and that the present crisis is nothing more than a crisis Only 
the future can speak of the outcome of communism in Russia and 
authontariamsm in European countries 
V Parhamentansm, or government by conference, “ is under attack 
in almost every country The principle of pragmatism, of political 
action rather than political discussion, has gained an enormous 
following. But behind the attack on government by discussion is the 
more profound feeling in the postwar world that the machinery of 
democracy is ill-adapted to the defense of the values that powerful 
elements in the state support. The tide of imitation of British 
political institutions is again recedmg, as it receded for a time during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century.® Instead of trusting the 
legislature, men are today placmg their hope in the strong executive, in 
the man on horseback. Political forms per se are considered less 
important than the policies of government This attitude is in sharp 
contrast with the political spirit of liberalism in the nineteenth century, 
which sought to create political mstitutions that would have, ulti- 
mately, universal application The retreat from parliamentary 
government began during the war and it has not been checked deci- 
sively in any country. 

In addition to the distrust of parliamentary democracy, there has 
been a marked dechne in the respect for civil and political liberty 
In many states the traditional hberties of speech, press, and assembly 
have been abridged. A clear issue is presented to the modern world 
as to whether these liberties are worth preservation. But just as 
there has been a profound disillusionment as a consequence of the 

‘W E Rappard, “Nationalism and the League of Nations Today,” The 
Amencan Political Science Review, XXVII (1933), 721 ff 

* M J Bonn, The Crisis of European Democracy (New Haven, 1925), pp 5-6. 
Bonn notes carefully that parliamentarism does not per se stand for democracy. 

8 Paul Janet, Histoire de la science politique, 5th ed (Paris), Vol II, p 405 
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hesitations and contradictions of parliaments, there is also the deeper 
feeling that political liberty and civil liberty have not served the 
purposes for which they were established. Free speech and free 
journalism cannot be regarded as ends m themselves, for they must 
serve ultimately the general well-being of the community. If they 
have become the means by which intransigent minorities press a hope- 
less and perhaps in the end revolutionary case, it is natural that the 
traditional liberal should begin to take stock of the situation. The 
notion that free speech will assist in the development and reception of 
truth is more than dubious. Centuries of discussion on certain ques- 
tions has created no more agreement than before. The plain fact is 
that civil hberty and political liberty are tolerable so long as they do 
not disturb social peace and order, for when liberty is a weapon by 
which public order is disrupted the great conservative masses of the 
population begin to lose interest in the freedom of their opponents. 
We have, in fact, a crisis in civil and pohtical liberty because those 
who take opposite sides in public questions are becoming less willing to 
be bound by the decisions of the majority and the orderly processes of 
government. Discussions may not settle points at issue, but votes 
may if the will is present. 

What we have, therefore, is a crisis in the form and function of the 
state, and more specifically of the democratic state. The historic 
issues of church and state, tolerance and intolerance, and interracial 
harmony have not been settled. But in the postwar period the West- 
ern state system itself has been questioned by the rise of communism, 
which is unwilling to offer or accept a compromise from the bourgeois 
societies of the hberal world. 

The Nature of I/iberalism. Before we proceed further in the 
present discussion, we should examine briefly the nature of liberalism. 
Liberalism is an historical movement or social structure, just as were 
feudalism and the ideal of a universal empire and a universal church 
in previous epochs. The rise of liberalism may be dated conveniently 
from the latter part of the eighteenth century when the bourgeoisie 
succeeded in overthrowing many of the grosser forms of privilege that 
had supported the aristocracy and many of the hindrances to trade 
so characteristic of the planned economy of mercantilism. In the 
deeper historical sense liberalism represents the inherent individualism 
of the middle class ; it represents theoretically the equality of property 
and rights which that class must inevitably demand. Constitutional 
government, political democracy, and civil and political liberty are 
merely logical appendages to the broader individualism that found 
expresfflon in the eighteenth and nineteenth centunes. 
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As a spiritual force liberalism stands for the recognition of the value 
of the individual in all phases of social relationship. Privilege or 
inequality based on fortuitous and nonessential circumstances is repug- 
nant to the liberal mind because it repudiates the essential respect that 
should be accorded the individual conscience. 

Liberalism, as Professor De Ruggiero understands it [declares his trans- 
lator] begins with the recognition that men, do what we wiU, are free, that a 
man’s acts are his own, spring from his own jiersonality, and cannot be coerced. 
But this freedom is not possessed at birth; it is acquired by degrees as man 
enters into the self-conscious possession of his personahty through a life of dis- 
cipline and moral progress. The aim of Liberalism is to assist the individual 
to discipline himself and achieve his own moral progress; renouncing the two 
opposite errors of forcing upon him a development for which he is inwardly 
unprepared, and leaving him alone, depriving him of that aid to progress which 
a pohtical system, wisely designed and wisely admimstered, can give.‘ 

To the liberal, the state is but the organ by which a people may 
express whatever political capacity it may have; it implies representa- 
tive and responsible government, though not necessarily democracy 
It is democratic m that it has a respect for liberty and is unwilling to 
accept the authoritarian society. It is no enemy of skilled administra- 
tion Thus many forms of government and political spirits may be 
called liberal. British and German constitutionalism during the 
nineteenth century are forms of hberahsm, as likewise are French and 
Itahan constitutionalism. In spint it is individualistic; in one respect 
it may support the individualism of the strong, the superman, which 
means that the functions of the state must not stress equality at the 
expense of liberty. In another respect it stresses the liberty of the 
many, which in turn requires that the functions of the state shall be 
numerous and active in defense of the weak.* Liberalism is the 
universahzation and the constitutionalization of the reasonable 
hberties claimed by the middle class.* 

Just how liberalism shall be constitutionalized is a small matter 
The progress of political invention has brought to hght all the devices 

* Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism, tr by R G Collmg- 
wood (Oxford, 1927), p vii By permission of the Oxford Umversity Press 

* Marcel de la Bigne de Villeneuve, Traite gcnirale de Vetat (Paris, 1929), pp 
vii-vm, preface by Louis Le Fur 

* One cunous phase in the modem European crisis in the middle class is that the 
crisis IS most acute in those countries that have the youngest and least developed 
middle class, e g , Germany and Italy, and less acute in those countries with a 
long-dominant middle element, e g , France and Switzerland The pomt is simply 
that in those countries where the middle class is most deeply rooted the proletarian 
mind has the greatest difficulty in gaming followers 
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so common to democratic government. That which is important is 
the spirit, or Geist, of the society concerned. Perhaps the one essential 
in the liberal scheme from the standpoint of structure is that there 
shall be representative institutions and that these institutions shall 
tap the diverse currents of thought and interest. Open difference of 
opinion and the discussion of controversial subjects are essential in 
the hberal state. Discussion leads to a decision that shall be the judg- 
ment of all The traditional systems of representation are peculiarly 
valuable in bringing to hght the ethical sense of the community; 
professional representation which is supported by the corporative or 
dictatorial state may secure only the expert representation of interests 
within the limits imposed by the prevailing and orthodox views of 
the party in power Perhaps it is for this reason that postwar dictator- 
ships have set about reorganizing the traditional system of representa- 
tion; this may also explain why democracies have been so reluctant to 
embark on professional or group representation. Without recognized 
political opposition the liberal state withers away, and in the same 
circumstances the authontanan state is nurtured. 

Liberalism seeks ultimately to reconcile through its historical 
pohtical machinery the conflicting currents of attitude in the state 
The middle class has believed that its claims when properly understood 
are universal and that they are suitable for every stratum of society 
In liberalism there are no irreconcilable conflicts, for a proper recogni- 
tion of the claims of all can be attained. Any group, therefore, which 
makes demands of an exclusive character has automatically placed 
itself outside the liberal fold. But in these conditions the attitude of 
the liberal is very difficult If he does not recognize political opposi- 
tion, he is denying the birthright of his political faith, and, if he does 
admit into the public councils an irreconcilable and intransigent 
political force, he is preparing the way for the ultimate extinction of 
liberahsm itself. The right to toleration has always depended upon 
the recognition of a mutual right of toleration. Any group which 
refuses this reciprocity but which at the same time demands civil and 
political liberty must certainly find itself in a situation that is objec- 
tively contradictory. The communist is an outright revolutionist, 
but along with the invisible preparation for the revolution he may 
still demand the right to be a member of an opposition party.^ 

As long as all the political forces in a state are willing to abide by 
the arbitrament of constitutional processes, liberalism is possible. 
When any group refuses to take this position, the whole hberal concep- 
tion is endangered, and, when such uncompromismg groups, or groups 
* See Adolf Ebrt, Communism in Germany (Berlm, 1933). 
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which resort to violence, become suflBlciently strong, the days of liber- 
alism are numbered. It may be said, therefore, that so long as com- 
munism is a force there is no hope for liberalism m the state where 
communists are a considerable minority. It should be observed, of 
course, that the modern conception of class struggle is completely 
antithetical to the principles of hberahsm. Liberalism is a denial of 
the rational validity or the social necessity of war between the classes 
As the notion gams ground that the process of pohtics is a conflict 
between those who have and those who have not, it is clear that any 
reliance on parliamentary government, on government by discussion, 
or on the machinery of the democratic state is pernicious and futile. 

The march of hberahsm toward the democratic ideal of the state 
seemed for a few generations to indicate the final equilibrium that a 
liberal society might reach. The criticism of democracy is, therefore, 
a criticism of liberalism. Those who deny that intelligent public 
opinion can exist must perforce deny that the masses can use their 
rights in an intelligent way. The use of civil and political liberty for 
the good ends of society is, indeed, a problem of public attitudes. 
Perhaps the aristocrats and the middle class, which accorded the 
general right of suffrage, believed that the masses would never use 
their liberty for any other than community ends Education likewise 
is valuable and socially feasible only so long as men do not use their 
education to overthrow the evolving society that gave them this 
opportunity. What many conservatives cannot understand in these 
chaotic postwar days is that the hberal can sit by with praise and no 
blame for those proletarian movements which would destroy liberalism 
itself, and at the same time condemn so violently those movements, 
such as Fascism, which are a desperate attempt in some countries to 
preserve the social forces that gave rise to liberalism in the first place. 
The answer may be found in a general swing of those who believe in 
civil and political liberty away from another phase of hberahsm, which 
is economic individualism The proletarian-minded hberal has clearly 
lost his confidence in the middle class, and m these circumstances it 
may not he illogical if the middle class with its capitalistic sympathies 
should become distrustful of civil hberties used for proletarian ends 
In any case, hberahsm hangs in the balance In fact, it may be said 
that the future of all political faiths is in the balance.’- 

’ Paul Janet remarked in the last quarter of the nineteenth century that 
“there came a time in -which the socialist and the democratic schools met, recog- 
mzed themselves as sisters, and embraced each other This meeting, this alliance, 
was one of the most grave events of the century Separated the one from the 
other, the school of the social revolution and the school of the pohtical revolution 
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The New Process of Politics. The process of politics for the moment 
has changed. Pohtical conflicts run deeper than mere constitutional 
provisions and structures; they reach to the very roots of society. 
These disputes are to all purposes irreconcilable, and no means of 
compromise has appeared on the horizon. In the postwar world 
there has been a declme in the general will that existed; there has been 
a disintegration of the common purposes which made nations what they 
are and which made governments stable. Under liberahsm and 
constitutional democracy it has been assumed that certain com m on 
purposes were coextensive with the state; now most common interests 
seem less comprehensive than the state. Citizenship may not even 
signify a permanent and impersonal tie between those who compose 
the state. Instead of discussion and government by conference, vio- 
lence has become increasmgly characteristic of the political process. 
Leadership has taken the sword rather than the toga. Political faiths 
that ■were once argued are now announced, and mass intolerance 
has accompanied mass democracy under mass leadership. Interests 
in conflict may be synthesized or balanced, or one may dominate 
another. In the postwar world the hberal synthesis seems to be losing 
ground even in parliamentary countries; there is less balance and 
compromise, and there is constantly more domination. 

In self-defense liberalism must deny the validity of this interpreta- 
tion of pohtics, but this is more of an aspiration or a wish that recon- 
cihation will come in the future. It seems reasonable, on the other 
hand, to assume that the present situation of the world did not spring 
full-grown upon the stage, but that it is rather the newest expression 
of historical conflict. The war brought to light these latent and irrec- 
oncilable divergences in the European state system as one disease 
will sometimes bring mto active mahgnancy a disease that has been 
dormant. The ehmination of ■violence and the reign of cooperative 
justice have been the dream of the political thmker since the inception 
of pohtical inquiry. In hberalism it seemed that the final s3mthesis 
had been reached, but the war destroyed for a certainty any possibihty 
of an immediate reconstruction of the hberal scheme of European 
states. 

The hberal interpretation of the process of politics is distinctly 
European, or at most it is Western. It sprang originally from the 
historic feelmg that Europe constituted a spiritual umty, though there 

offered but small danger to the adherents of an ordered hberalism. But united 
together and associatmg their passions and their hopes, they can overthrow every- 
thmg ” Janet, op cU , Vol II, p 733 The translation is by the author of this 
work 
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might be within the totality of the European political scheme a healthy 
diversity in national form and spirit.^ The historic spirit of Europe 
and of liberalism is unity in diversity and difference without violence. 
The problem that is now present is whether Europe can accept violence 
as characteristic of internal politics but have cooperation and peace 
between states. The old notion of violence as existing between states 
and not within states has been sharply reversed; the internal policy 
seems to be an attempted stabilization of areas of violence because of 
the inability of the peoples to agree among themselves; the external 
policy aims at restoring the tradition of unity among the states of 
Europe. In other words, there is no necessity of assuimng that 
regularized violence within a state must lead to the destruction of the 
principles of international liberalism, though this may well be the 
case. 

Tke Irrecondldble Conflicts Let us now turn to an examination of 
the irreconcilable conflicts that agitate the Western world. As noted 
above, these conflicts are the forces that make the liberal ideal of the 
state difficult, if not impossible, of realization. It must be recognized 
that the tradition of unity and totality in Europe is older than the 
forces which now attack that unity. The ideal of the European 
system reaches back to the illusion of the Roman Empire continued in 
the Middle Ages, and it comes into the modern period as a theory of 
balance and equihbrium between the members of the family of nations, 
which was, of course, distinctly European in origin. Even before the 
World War, however, certain tendencies m the state system had 
appeared which in the long run would make liberahsm impossible. In 
the nineteenth century the healthy growth of nationalism in Europe 
was perverted to a theory of national exclusiveness, and it was made in 
turn the tool of imperialism and international war. At the same time 
the economic forces of each country deserted the eighteenth century 
liberal viewpoint and demanded protection by the state from the 
economic forces of other countries. The healthy spirit of a Europe 
distinct from the rest of the world had thus been corrupted from the 
outset. 

The irreconcilable issues of the present day, which demand the use 
of violence for stabihty, may be listed as three: those which arise out 
of capitalism, those due to war, and those due to imperialism.® It has 
been observed that one of the pristine ideas of hberalism was economic 
freedom, and no doubt this notion of economic hberty did much to 

* Cf Alfred Weber, Die Knee dee modemen Staatsgedanhem in Europa (Berlin, 
1925), p 162 

’ Weber, op eit , pp 65-74, 82-83. 
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stimulate the nineteenth century growth of the capitalistic society. 
In fact, it may be said that capitahsm and liberalism grew up together 
and always have been fundamentally interrelated. But the spirit 
of a growmg capitalism is hardly that of liberalism. By its very 
strength it must seek to control the process of political life. Capitalism 
becomes interested in the formation of opinion, and by its largess 
it has conquered the pohtical party and the press, with the exception of 
the modern proletarian parties and newspapers. The growth of 
capitalism brought with it in the nineteenth century its Hegelian 
antithesis — the proletarian mind and the notion of the class struggle. 

From the standpoint of liberalism, capitalism is today significant 
primanly because of the existence of the struggle of the possessed and 
the dispossessed Perhaps there is no more bitter conflict than for 
bread, but the bitterness of this conflict is pecuharly vitalized by the 
capitalistic structure and the proletarian criticism. Not only are the 
capitalists and the middle class profoundly conscious of what they are 
driving at, but also the aims of the working population have, to a 
degree, been crystallized by the rise of communism. The publication 
of the Communist Manifesto in 1848 marks the beginning, indeed, of 
the modern era. It sowed the seeds of liberal decay just as liberalism 
was achieving realization. Since capitalism arose from the beginning 
as a prominent factor in the social structure of the modern state, the 
proletarian denial of the state as a capitalistic instrument has in it 
much truth. The class struggle is important politically because of the 
uncompromising attitude between the contestants; in the class struggle 
the state faces an issue that seemmgly cannot be compromised. The 
liberal beheves that all the legitimate claims of the class-conscious 
worker can be met by the internal reformation and historical evolution 
of the state; the proletarian insists that to destroy capitalism one 
must destroy the state, or that by destroying capitalism the state will 
lose its historical raison d’Ure. 

In a state where the class struggle has been given clear expression, 
there is a marked decline in the area of common purpose. The war 
of the classes becomes the most important of pohtical issues. The 
technique of the proletarian revolution develops, and in response the 
technique of the middle classes in self-defense also appears. Com- 
munism and Fascism thus find themselves face to face in a struggle to 
the death. In either solution the old mdividuahsm fades away, and 
political energy is increasingly socialized. In those countries where the 
radical parties have gone into parliament, there is a constant whittling 
away of revolutionary energy through the conservative absorption of 
the leaders of the left. Once accepted, the universality of the parlia* 
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mentary method conquers the irreconcilableness of the proletarian 
If parliament could work as it did before the class struggle, the general 
will might gradually be reconstructed in these circumstances. But the 
usual situation is that just enough of the proletarian mind remains to 
prevent a thoroughgoing national cooperation. 

In the second place, there is a crisis in the state over the issue of 
modern national war. Liberalism is clearly international as well as 
national; to realize the hberal world there must be machinery of 
international cooperation and constitutionalism just as there is within 
the state. It is here that the exclusiveness of nationalism has lent 
itself to an illegitimate cause. The modern war is a war between 
peoples animated by intense group hatreds. It tends to destroy the 
foundations of hberalism because it repudiates discussion and volun- 
tary cooperation within the state as well as between states. That war 
is inherent in the state system is often regarded as axiomatic. As 
Treitschke declared, the state is power, and as a sovereign entity it 
has the right to use its power in the settlement of international dis- 
putes. War is the ultimate weapon of the state in making its claims. 
But war means the acceptance of violence rather than law; it may be 
regarded as a denial of law Such a view is cogent as soon as the unity 
of the historic European system is lost. The attempt to see in the 
states of Europe the expression of a civilization that is finally a unity 
signifies that cooperation and discussion, i e., diplomacy, shall be used 
to resolve conflicts. European liberalism is a spiritual context for the 
rule of law in international relations, but war, as such, is a denial of 
the rational universality of purpose. 

One of the complicating factors in the relation of the state to war 
springs from an aspect of capitalism. The war industries are capital- 
istic in outlook, and they demand as other industries the support of 
the state. As groups with tremendous economic power, the manu- 
facturers of armament seek, like other capitalists, to influence the 
course of public attitude The press and the pohtical party give them 
an opportunity to shape the policies of government; likewise they 
may use the influence of a considerable portion of the bureaucracy. 
The result of the power of the mihtary groups in the state, the eco- 
nomic interests of the manufacturers of arms, and the far-flung 
economic interests of private citizens and corporations all lead in the 
same direction: the repudiation of the liberal principle of international 
constitutionalism. To reject international government and confer- 
ence means that violence and power must give temporary settlements 
of issues, and the use of violence means that until domination has been 
reached there is no possible compromise If, at the end of a war, there 
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is a compromise peace, it indicates the mutual exhaustion of the con- 
testing states. War is, after all, the logical method of those who 
insist that their interests cannot be shaped to the wind; this is true 
internationally, as it is also true of the class struggle on the municipal 
scene. Internally, the class struggle delivers the conflictmg groups 
to the principle of “reason of state,” and the acceptance of inter- 
national war does the same for interstate relations. 

In the third place, liberalism has been undercut by the practice of 
imperialism. Nationalistic liberalism early accepted the doctrine of 
self-determination against the older idea of legitimacy. Liberalism 
implies the existence of free nations in a free world, and it accepts the 
rights of peoples, whatever their level of culture, as well as the rights 
of the indmdual The modern state has been driven into imperialism 
because of the nature of economic orgamzation The struggle between 
states becomes in part a struggle for markets and raw materials 
Prosperity comes to depend in a large degree on the international 
opportunity of national industry. The principle of European unity 
and coherence is certainly contrary to the idea of Europe dommating 
the world rather than hving withm itself. Imperialism has thus dis- 
tracted Europe from its more fundamental and lasting problems 
The time may have come aheady when the earth is divided between 
rival imperialisms and when the conquest of markets is slower and 
more difficult. 

Imperialism is a form of violence which leads to the open use of 
power, and it involves the denial of hberahsm, not only in this sense, 
but also in that the impenalized peoples are dv.iiied a just consideration 
because of the needs of the dominant state. No doubt imperialism is 
a peculiar and passing expression of the principle of violence, but it did 
much in the prewar years to break dowm the force of the liberal ideal 
In the postwar period much of the latent logic of imperialism has been 
applied in Europe to the mihtary hegemony that the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers attempted to estabhsh. While the war itself was violence 
and all but extinguished the liberal states dunng hostihties, the peace 
is the incarnation of violence The conference of Paris in 1919 settled 
the problems of Europe in terms of power rather than cooperation and 
discussion. In many ways the treaties of peace are mere passing 
attempts to constitutionalize for the whole of Europe a deliberately 
vindictive spirit. Of course, such a solution cannot last; the nemesis 
of such pohtics seems to be that it will be destroyed by the same means 
by which it came into existence — violence The relation of the 
defeated powers to the victors has been in many respects analogous to 
that existing between some of those same powers and their subject 
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peoples. Like the settlements of the legitimist era, the postwar 
Europe we know is but an area of stabilized violence, which is now 
defended in the name of liberalism. 

We have pictured the crisis m hberalism in terms of irreconcilable 
issues. It has been shown that any irreconcilable issue is a grave 
danger to the hberal and democratic principles of modern constitu- 
tionalism. The presence of such issues mdicates the disintegration of 
the forces that in the past have united, at least formally, in the sup- 
port of the hberal conception of society. We are hving now in the 
full tide of the hberal crisis, and there is little hope that the coming 
generation will see its end, i e., the reconstruction of the unity of 
European culture. As Hegel might say, this is the period of antithe- 
sis; the synthesis of the future Western world is yet to emerge. It 
may be the restoration of liberalism, or it may be either communism 
or Fascism. Present experience seems to indicate that the possible 
choices must fall under these heads. The counterpoise to the total 
European idea is communism; the Western state faces communism as 
liberalism once faced legitimism. But within Europe itself there is 
struggle and violence between the skeleton defeated states and those 
which are rich in the power of victory. To many, liberalism is like a 
lonely voice crsnng in the desert * 

Fascism, National Socialism, and Communism. The irreconcilable- 
ness of politics has produced new political forms based on the pnnciple 
of domination and the rejection of the liberal interpretation of the 
state. It has been the fashion to say that communism and Fascism 
are purely transient and that a few years will see their end The 
modern dictator, it is said, cannot last. On the other hand, there is 
no apparent reason why the new political structures and these caesaro- 
papahstic faiths should not last It is just as reasonable to assume 
that we have come to the end of the liberal era, and that the World 
War marks the beginning of the new. To the student of pohtics the 
new forms should offer the same interest as the old, for surely there !.« 

* See Weber, op cil, in connection with the above discussion The clerical 
criticism of hberalism has always been active because of the anticlerical position of 
the hberal parhamentary leaders Thus, it is claimed that only in the economic 
sphere have the hberals carried liberty to its logical conclusions It is the early 
hberal denial of the hberty of groups, e g , religious groups, which has brought about 
rehgious opposition The clencalist notes that hberty is supported by the hberal 
until religious freedom is involved See Abbfi J Leclercq, L’Stat ou la politique, 
(Bruxelles, 1929), pp 138, 338 ff , 367-376 

For an interesting analysis of the present malaise of representative govern- 
ment, see H J Laski, "The Present Position of Representative Democracy,” The 
American Political Science Renew, XXVI (1932) 629-641 
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no reason why the political scientist should be a propagandist for 
hberalism in a world in which liberalism is on the retreat. The scien- 
tific spirit must attempt to understand the deep-seated and perhajM 
rational causes that have produced the dictator and the repudiation of 
hberalism, parliamentarism, and democracy. 

Fascism and communism are diametrically opposed to liberalism 
and democracy; but Fascism and communism constitute perhaps the 
true antithesis in politics in the postwar world.^ The failure of either 
should give the hberal forces sufficient recuperative energy to over- 
come the remaining contestant. But the existence of both in con- 
stant conflict deprives hberalism of its touch with reality, for it is clear 
that liberalism has no solution and no machinery for the solution of 
the questions that divide the Fascists and the communists. In 
effect, the Fascist is now the champion of the middle class and the 
economic structure to which its aspirations gave rise. The rismg 
hatred of the proletarian for Fascism is, perhaps, a barometric indica- 
tion of how effective the Fascist is. The communist has never hated 
liberals as he hates the Fascist. On the other hand, the antagonism 
of the Fascist toward the hberal political system is incidental to his 
major concern over the tide of the red revolution. 

,We must thank the communist for the reintroduction of the idea of 
dictatorship into modern politics.* Both communists and Fascists 
accept the dictatorship as the only effective political weapon. Both 
are willing, the event bespeakmg, to use violence to acquire political 
power. Fascism reorganizes the broken battle line of the bourgemsie, 
and communism inspirits the poor in their age-old search for economic 
equahty as the keystone in the arch of justice. The communist 
rejects the state, as the West has known it, as the instrument of the 
bourgeoisie, and the latter accepts with pride the charge. He declares 
that the principles of social structure found m the middle class still 
are the true foundations of the state. 

The rise of executive power and virtual dictatorship goes back to 
the war. During the war the principle of responsible government 

1 Until the rise of Eascism, the fundamental conflict was between hberal 
democracy and proletarian authontananism Now the conflict seems to be 
between the radical and the conservative forms of authontananism Weber 
thinks that Fascism and communism have taken the place of legitimism m Europe 
as the antidemocratic forces Op ci( , pp 116 ff 

‘ During a great part of Western history dictatorship has been associated with 
republican institutions owing to the influence of the Roman republican consti- 
tution See in this connection Cicero, On the Commomoealth, tr and edited by 
G. H. Sabine and S. B Smith (Columbus, Ohio, 1929); Carl Schmitt, Die DiMatur 
(Mflnchen, 1928) 
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broke down in the parliamentary coimtries; there was in fact, as 
L4on Blum, the French sociahst said, a “vacation for legality.” For a 
short time after the war the principle of the strong executive receded 
into the background and parhamentary criticism and party life 
resumed their normal course. However, the imperial prosperity that 
was expected as the aftermath of war did not materialize. Instead 
there began a decade of economic disintegration which has left little 
charity in any political group. Communism attained its foothold in 
Europe on the basis of present conditions of capitahsm and the 
expected realization of a high standard of living in Russia. Inflation 
and disorganized economic life have all but bankrupted the middle 
class. It remained for the national reaction to reassert the inevitable 
continuity of history and national culture. This reaffirmation was 
not in terms of liberahsm, but in terms of action, of political pragma- 
tism, and of confldence in the executive power of the state. 

In Fascism the nation and its history are symbolized in the leader 
of the government. Nationahty is not a mere utihtarian calculation 
of the needs of the present, but it is an acknowledgment of the 
organic relationship between those who are dead, those who live, and 
those who are yet to come. With Edmund Burke, the believer in 
“statolatry” may say that 

• . . the state ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, cahco or tobacco, or some other such 
low concern, to be taken up for a httle temporary interest, and to be dissolved 
by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence; 
because it is not a partnership in thmgs subservient only to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all 
science, a partnership in aU art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all 
perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are livmg, 
but between those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to 
be born.^ 

Fascism is an apotheosis of the nation, of the total community, 
while co mmunis m performs the same service for the proletariat. But 
in neither case are they to govern themselves. If idealism indicates 
the ends of these new philosophies of the state, the conception of 
means to attain ends is reahstic and pragmatic. Duty and obedience 
are stressed rather than liberty, and no one must be allowed to be 
either a traitor to the working class or to the nation. Since the ends 

1 Edmund Burke, Refiedumt on On French Revoltriion and OOier Essays (Every- 
man’s Library), p. 93 
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are clear, action is required; power and ruthlessness must be used to 
crush the minority. The strong executive alone is capable. As a 
matter of political form, ohgarchy explains more nearly the nature of 
modem dictatorship than any other possible term It represents in 
some respects the profound controversy between democracy and 
ohgarchy which is characteristic of the process of politics.^ It may 
be something like Aristotle’s combmation of democracy and oligarchy, 
and, if so, it may have something of the stability that Aristotle attrib- 
uted to this political combination. The right to vote has not been 
destroyed under any of the European dictatorships, but the right to 
vote against the regime has been denied in practice. Dictatorship 
denies the right of an opposition to express itself except within the 
limits of political orthodoxy. These oligarchical tendencies may be 
considered, however, as a logical development of the oligarchical 
tendencies already found in the “leader democracies” or mass democ- 
racies that preceded dictatorship * 

The Function of Violence We have seen that liberalism denies, 
in effect, the validity of violence as a political means; it seeks to 
found the state upon reason and persuasion which will lead men to 
believe and act upon the principles of the liberal state. Dictatorship, 
on the other hand, recognizes that when there is an irreconcilable 
issue violence must be used, but, as with the liberals, an attempt is 
made to stabilize the conquests that have been made So long as the 
conflict of parties and principles is so bitter that it cannot be settled 
by agreement, the use of power must characterize the process of 
politics. The function of violence in contemporary politics is to 
stabilize an area of agreement that is less than the total citizen body 
Within the area that is stabilized there is a tendency for the older 
liberal conception to revive, but a toleration of this growth is dependent 
upon the degree of stabilization that has been reached. As long as 
fundamentals are not questioned, a timid use of the liberal point of 
view can be permitted. Violence acts as the preservator of the 
synthesis that has been reached, it is the defender of the common 
interest which a part of the state considers of supreme importance 
Yet the maintenance of this synthesis requires that the whole be under 
the control of the group exercismg power; otherwi.se there is civil war 
The association or group in support of violence is larger than the 
ordinary association that seeks to mfluence politics, but the charac- 
teristic of importance is not size but the value placed upon the prin- 
ciples involved. In the nature of the situation, those who adopt the 

* R. M Maciver, The Modem State (Oxford, 1926), pp 342-343. 

•Leclercq, op. cit , p 488; Weber, op cit , pp 137-38, 142. 
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standpoint of politics as violence must be pragmatists. Their test of 
means must be the success of those means in attaining the ends 
sought. 

It may be said that for the most part the present-day situation is 
not new, and that violence and the suppression of opposition are two 
of the oldest devices of politics While this may be admitted in part, 
it is a fact that the technique of dictatorship is receiving such a develop- 
ment that it IS in reality a new political form The technique of 
dictatorship is one of the newest parts of the science of politics One 
must, therefore, study the technique of violence in relation to the 
conservative and radical forces that are makmg use of it But in 
addition to this, the new spirit of politics is far from the liberal in 
that the eclecticism of this point of view is rejected; a new age of 
political faith has davmed for good or evil The historical judgment 
on the events of the postwar generation remains for the future, for the 
scientific spirit cannot be limited any more by the ideology of hber- 
alism than it can by Fascism or communism The defenders of the 
new spirit and of the new technique of violence quite naturally assume 
a historical mission of no httle importance. 

The decisive days of the year 1933 vas a peculiar historical drama in 
Germany — the clashing of two revolutions, a renaissance and an insurrection, 
the violence of the colhsion of which crushed and destroyed the hitherto 
existing form of government The nation remained triumphant on the 
field It had not fought for itself, for its freedom and future, it felt it was 
bearing arms for aU western Christian nations in a war against Bolshevism 
The decisive battle between faith and godlessness, between national con- 
sciousness and internationalism, between spirit, honor and character on the 
one side and bestiahty, dishonour and crime on the other, was fought on 
German soil The Communist Internationale suffered a crushing defeat in 
Germany, the world revolution had collapsed The offensive of the Inter- 
nationale was to have begun in Germany, but it found its untimely end here. 
Herein lies the world-wide histoncal sigmficance of the events m Germany in 
February, 1933 ^ 

The Technique of Violence To the man who has a profound faith 
or a pohtical creed, violence does not seem unreal or fantastic as a 
device to secure that point of view The scientific question that the 
philosophy of violence faces, whether it is conservative or proletarian, 
is how to develop this technique to such a point that some degree of 
stability can be assured In the first place, the idea of violence in 
international affairs has long been used with success. There can be 


1 Ehrt, op ini ,p 177 
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little doubt that for a considerable length of time the political position 
of the Allied and Associated Powers is assured; if unity of front could 
be attained among the powers that drafted the peace treaties of 1919 
and 1920, there would be little doubt of their contmued vitality 
Division among those resorting to violence is the begmning of the end 
In the second place, violence in the hands of those who look to historical 
continuity has a greater power to draw to it those w'ho want preservar 
tion. In the third place, the techmque of dictatorship has shown an 
enormous development smce the war, both in Russia and in the 
Fascist countries. 

It is strikmg to the casual observer that the contemporary dictator- 
ship has a very broad basis It does not appeal to a limited and 
privileged class as did the older forms of absolutism; its appeal is to 
the masses and to the whole nation It submits itself to the ultimate 
historical test of its success in providing for the welfare of the com- 
munity. This appeal is primanly economic in both Fascism and 
communism. The communist government asserts that the results of 
communism will be, finally, the estabhshment of a high standard of 
hving for all members of the state Communi.«m, like Fascism, asks 
present sacrifice for the attainment of future reward The principle 
of economic planmng has evolved m both Russia and m the Fascist 
countries; in fact, it may now be said that in many ways the planned 
economy of Russia will not be vastly different from that found in the 
Fascist states. The one, however, is rooted in the mass repudiation 
of capitahsm and all its works, while the other is founded upon the 
pnnciple of reform withm capitahsm. Both Fascists and communists 
contend that the masses must rely upon the dictatorship, the one of 
the nation and the other of the class, existing or to be in the future. 
Both look to normahzmg the regime, the communists by ultimate 
communistic anarchism and the Fascists by the creation finally of the 
corporative state 

But the fundamental aspect of the technique of violence that has 
been worked out in these countries is the one-party system.* Liber- 
alism has defended the two- or multi-party system as the best means by 
which to achieve political and social progress. The dictatorships 

* The American observer of Fascism should not forget that m many sections 
of the United States there is in practice a one-party system In the “sohd south” 
the Democratic party is dommant and m many cases the sole active party To 
the Southerner the smgle party is important in maintaining the whites as morally 
and politically supreme, this is a phase of the technique of violence m race conflict 
See Andrd Siegfned, America Comes of Age (New York, 1927), p. 258; Oswald 
Spengler, The Bedtne of the West, tr by C F Atkmson (New York, 1928), Vol II, 
pp 385/ 
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reject the opposition party as an incident of the espousal of violence.* 
Chinese nationalism, Russian communism, Itahan Fascism, and 
German National Sociahsm all take the stand that there should be one 
party leading the state, and that this party is little short of being the 
state. The liberal principle of pohtical opposition is rejected in 
the demand for action and in the quafiBng of the strong vine of patri- 
otism When the one party has succeeded m attammg a position of 
dominance, opposition is branded as unpatriotic. After all, the idea 
that opposition can be patriotic is a very young and perhaps super- 
ficially rooted principle Most of the history of the state has been 
lived under the standard of loyalty to the prevaihng regime The 
open adversaries of the group in powei have been exiled or executed. 
But what IS new in the present situation is that the single parties which 
control or seek to control the countries we have mentioned are con- 
stantly striving for mass support, while the membership of the party 
itself IS hmited to the faithful whose willingness to obey is unques- 
tioned The national parties in Germany and Italy are essentially 
semimilitary organizations whose leaders constitute the government 
The rank and file of the party are the pillars of the government and 
the means whereby the opposition is stamped out Ultimately, 
however, the modern dictatorship rests upon the support of the masses, 
and the para-mihtary oligarchy and party performs its great function 
m the early days of the change that brings them to power “ 

Under the one-party system the machinery of democracy is pre- 
served in large part Theie are still elections and the suffrage is broad, 
including most of the adult population But the single party has in 
its control all the means of forming pubhc opmion. The radio and 

* It IS interesting to observe that the single parties which charactenze the 
modem dictators are charismatic, t c , they idohze or virtual!}' deify the chief 
The program m each case is clear, but it is even more clear that the chief is the soul 
of the party — Lemn in Russia, Mussohni in Italy, and Hitler in Germany 
Robert Michels, “Some Reflections on the Sociological Character of Political 
Parties,” The American Political Science Revrew, XXI (1927), 75Zff 

* The necessity of appealing to the masses is constantly emphasized by Hitler 
m his Mein Kampf In speakmg of the National Socialist storm troops, Ernst 
Rohm, former chief of staff of the troopers, declared to the diplomatic corps in 
Berlm on December 7, 1933 “The Storm Troops were created as a protective and 
fightmg force for deahng with the internal political opponents of National Socialism 
namely. Communism and Marxism For fourteen years the Storm Troops waged 
the moral fight to obtain pow'er m the state Their prime task is now to secure the 
victory of the National Socialist Revolution The Storm Trooper is the exponent 
of the National Socialist conception of human existence and its apostle who con- 
veys the prmciples of National Socialism to the remotest cottage and to all his 
fellow-countrymen without exception ” 
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the press serve the national cause, and meetings and demonstrations 
of the opposition cease to occur openly. The dictatorship makes the 
single party the symbol and the agency of the oligarchical leadership 
that is necessary m the stabihzation of areas of agreement on the basis 
of force or violence. Furthermore, when the ohgarchy wishes to show 
that the people are solidly behmd it, an election may be held in which 
the greatest pressure is exerted to make people vote. Voting becomes 
a patnotic duty, and it is also a duty to vote for the nation. By 
propaganda and by the control of the sources of power, the dictatorship 
can attain a much greater security of tenure than was expected 
immediately after the war. Even bitter opponents of national 
ohgarchies will admit that the disarmed opposition is m no position to 
overthrow the dictatorship ' 

The critics of dictatorship have noted that the dictator must keep 
the people filled with patriotic hope, pohtics must be breath-taking 
with excitement in order that opposition will not have time to become 
articulate. Such may be the case in the early stages of the destruction 
of liberalism, before people have become convinced of the necessity of 
surrendering certam civil and political rights in the interests of the 
state. With the consohdation of a regime that has as its objective the 
preservation of the middle and peasant classes, the conversion of those 
classes to the principle of dictatorship may be relatively complete 
Naturally, the proletarian wing of the population must be watched 
carefully, and any sign of leadership throttled, if necessary by force 
Smee a brutal dictatorship in Russia has been able to convince a large 
part of the people that their situation is better than that in capitalistic 
countries, there is no reason why a government that seeks to maintain 
the continuity of culture and to imugorate national traditions cannot 
accomplish the same thing in less time Thus dictatorship finds its 
fundamental techmque in the formation of opinion, and its duration 
will rest on the permanence of opinion, once it has been formed. The 
technique of propaganda is much the same whether the communists 
or the Fascists are concerned, for the pomp and glory of power are used 
to overawe the people. 

The propaganda of action, which is fundamental in the pragmatic 
dictatorship, requires the control of the customary institutions of social 
decentralization. Opposition can never be crushed completely, but 
it can be disarmed, and this disarming makes violence less necessary 
within the hmits of its stabihzed areas. Thus political parties of the 

* Frederick L Schuman, “The Third Reich Votes," The New Republic, Novem- 
ber 22, 1933, p 39 “It may safely be predicted that Hitlerism will govern 
Germany at least until the closing phases of the next war ” 
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opposition must be suppressed; the army as well as the semimilitary 
political party in power must be on the side of the government; the 
trade unions, centers of sociahsm and discontent, must be disorganized 
and the workers brought within the national movement; the church 
cannot be allowed to foster coimterrevolution, and it must be sup- 
pressed or reorganized along nationahst or ideological Imes; all means 
of propaganda must be in the hands of the government; the school 
and social science must be made to serve the dominant currents of 
thought; the newspapers and newspaper writers must be brought 
within the cadre of the movement, and the radio must be used exclu- 
sively, so far as it is a political force, m the interest of the government. 
As we have mentioned, the right to hold public meetings and organize 
parades must be restricted to those whose opinions are in favor of the 
dominant trend. Rights will exist, of course, but only for those whose 
pohtical opinions are not dangerous to the dictatorship 

All this, of course, is a work of time. It cannot be done in a day. 
We know from experience that such movements do not always have to 
have a majority of the people in their favor. The small and deter- 
mined minority may seize power, and then proceed to recast the pubhc 
mind. Violence is naturally very prominent in the early stages of 
such a political change, but as the opinion of the masses is remoulded 
the exercise of force becomes less necessary. There is, therefore, a 
tendency on the part of dictatorships to rest upon the acceptance of 
areas of stabihzed violence and to free itself from the necessity of 
active defense of the synthesis that has been reached. The regime 
may become normahzed for those by whom it is accepted or to whom 
participation is allowed. Under hberahsm the particular group must 
be watchful lest the opposition bring about its overthrow; in com- 
munism and Fascism the whole state assumes the burden of repressing 
the opposition and keepmg it sapped of strength 

It IS early, of course, to generalize about the modern technique of 
violence. Yet one may pomt to the more significant developments 
so far and observe the assurance with which the dictatorship has been 
consohdated. The political scientist and all students of political 
conflict must keep abreast of the developments in the national and 
proletarian dictatorships. The present promise of the technique of 
violence is great, and, should it succeed in overcoming the previous 
mistakes made by historic dictatorships, it may be that the future 
will come to recognize in Fascism a genuine alternative to the hberal 
state. ‘ The irreconcilable choice may be between communism and 

1 Perhaps the most difficult problem m dictatorial technique is that of orgam- 
zmg, t e , constitutionohzmg, succession to power Russia seems to have solved 
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Fascism on the one hand, and liberalism and democracy on the other. 
The important question that history must answer is whether democ- 
racy is capable, owing to its hberal tradition, of defendmg itself agamst 
the onslaughts of communists or Fascists As communism grows 
stronger, undoubtedly a larger and larger number of persons whose 
normal allegiance has been to democracy and liberalism will turn 
toward Fascism as a bulwark against the proletarian tide. 

Some Dangers in the Technique of Violence. There are dangers 
in all forms of government. Liberalism is weak in that it permits to 
grow within the state the very forces that seek in the end to destroy 
it. The dictatorship, because of its power, may be diverted from the 
purposes that secured for it in the beginnmg the allegiance of the 
masses. The dictatorship, whether proletarian or national, is a mass 
movement and is, therefore, subject to the mistakes of action that 
deliberation might avoid ^ The greatest danger comes probably 
after the consolidation of areas of violence. Domination may be 
attained easily in the state, as contemporary history shows, but 
between states the story is different. The dictatorial state is inter- 
ested in action and it does not want to engage in tedious political 
discussion; when it faces a stubborn opponent with regard to the 
existing international settlements, its task is infinitely more difficult 
Now, a curious phase of world relationships is that, despite the growth 
of so-called international liberalism, violence is always in the back- 
ground. The relation between states is somewhat similar, on this 
account, to that which exists between groups within the dictatorial 
state. States that have the balance of power have no desire to 
give it up; they desire above everything else that the arrangements 
which have been made shall endure. The issue between the dominant 
and the inferior political powers is irreconcilable, as the League of 
Nations has discovered since September, 1931, in its attempts to 
deal with the Sino-Japanese and other conflicts, the problem of 
disarmament, and the issue of international economic war. 

Peace is in part a condition of latent conflict; open conflict means 
international war. And war, as we know, is likely to wreck the social 


the age-old difficulty in dictatorship, and there is no reason why the nationalist 
dictatorships cannot do the same The single dommant party seems to be of 
utmost importance m providing for the succession to power of dictators If the 
oligarchy itself is sufficiently coherent, the leadership of the group may be changed 
without upheaval 

^ Yet it must not be forgotten that one of the lessons of the post-war world is 
that a small group may seize power and hold it Holdmg power, however, may 
depend upon convertmg the mmonty action of the rulers into a mass movement 
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structure of both the dominant and the dominated The profoimd 
interest in peace of the present dictatorships arises from the fact 
that international war gives an opportunity for the proletarian 
revolution to succeed. Especially is this true in case international 
conflict is of long duration. No matter how Germany may be inter- 
ested in revising the Treaty of Versailles, she must remember that 
international war would mean probably the end of the dominant 
internal regime and the rise of co mm unism. The Russian theory, 
which emphasizes class warfare, naturally would find an opportunity 
to sharpen its own weapons in case of international war. But this 
might occur in both the dictatorial and the liberal countries. The 
primary end of the dictatorship, the preservation of the traditional 
and middle-class society, cannot be served by international conflict 
In international affairs it is almost foregone that the dictatorships 
must discuss their problems, and this signifies the application inter- 
nationally of one of the basic hberal prmciples, even if the principle 
is not used within the state. 

Diplomacy is not a new weapon of the authoritarian state. Per- 
haps open diplomacy is. The authoritarian societies are mass govern- 
ments under close-knit leadership, and as a consequence foreign 
affairs must be discussed and subjected, in a sense, to the pressure 
of the masses. The German election of November, 1933, is an 
example of this mixmg of diplomacy and mass support. As a result 
of the election the German people declared their faith in the leadership 
of a government that demanded an equal place for Germany among 
the nations of the earth. Mass participation in foreign affairs, much 
more characteristic of Germany than the other dictatorships, carries 
with it the principle of implacable conflict. Even though issues 
were difficult, suppleness of diplomacy was found in secrecy of negotia- 
tion and agreement. An example of the dangers of mass participation, 
which may be avoided under the authoritarian state in the period 
after consolidation, can be found in the postwar national hysterias 
Each people had something to say about the peace settlement, and 
the cry for vengeance was primarily a popular explosion. 

It should not be assumed that there is any necessary sympathy 
between those countries which are dictatorial Each country has 
its own interests and it must foster these interests at any cost. Just 
as the liberal state has engaged in ilhberal foreign pohcies, t e , has 
accepted international war and military domination as inevitable, 
so the dictatorial state has been forced to use the liberal method of dis- 
cussion in order to avoid the outbreak of open conflict. Inter- 
nationally, the dictatorships must seek peace, though internally 
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there is no need to offer any peace terms at all to the enemies of the 
re^me. In these circumstances, it is difficult to assume that per se 
the dictatorship is any more dangerous to peace than is the liberal 
state. The root evil of war probably goes deeper to the idea of the 
state itself, whatever its ideology, since states have been generally 
willing to use force on each other, whether liberal or otherwise. The 
existence of the state as a separate pohtical entity has in the past, 
no doubt, prevented international law from developing a complete 
system of legal relationships. 

The Ethtcal Problem of Violence. To the liberal attitude in its 
totality it is clear that the prominence of violence means the sub- 
mergence of rationality in pohtics. For the hberal, the rational 
part of the process of pohtics is the peaceful aspect. This is true 
both internationally and internally Yet the liberal point of view is 
contradictory from the international standpoint, since the liberal 
state has sanctioned warfare and even regarded it as a means of 
maintaining the liberal spirit in the world. Thus the World War, 
which was fought in the name of liberalism and democracy, did not 
result m the strengthening of hberalism, but rather it weakened or 
all but destroyed the possibility of liberal politics. Internationally 
also, the hberal attitude has permitted a certain amount of violence 
to be used Violence is legitimate m the suppression of crime, and 
there have always been limits to the civil and political freedom of the 
individual The defenders of hberalism have never been able to 
state clearly the Ime between hberty and authority, though their 
attitude is that a proper balance may be and must be discovered. 
In practice, hberalism is a balance between freedom and coercion. 
The liberal believes that forces used in the interest of the good life 
may be justified, it is important, as the idealists have admitted, in 
creatmg the proper external conditions of the good will. No absolute 
hberty has ever been defended in the name of hberalism; only a rela- 
tive freedom under the law has been approved. 

The defender of dictatorship points to this limitation, and he 
believes that the difference between hberahsm and authoritarianism 
is one of degree only. The liberal is wilhng to use coercion and 
external pressure in order to preserve what is regarded as inherently 
valuable; force is a means to the good end. The Fascist or the com- 
munist takes the same position. The community and the power at 
its disposal must serve the good end; they must work for the preserva- 
tion of the permanent and valuable. A differentiation in standpoint 
may arise in the difference of attitude toward the minority. The 
liberal regards an intransigent minority as a temporary phenomenon; 
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the dissentient voice must be stilled by persuasion and the use of 
reason. The Fascist declares that the minority that will not com- 
promise must be regarded as permanent, for no persuasion, however 
skillful, will ever succeed m converting the hardened heart. The 
minority of this character is dangerous to the good ends of the majority 
or the dominant power, hence the intransigent group must be sup- 
pressed. The application of violence simply comes earher under 
Fascist rule than it does under the liberal rule. 

The difference between hberahsm and Fascism is demonstrated 
most profoundly m their attitude toward the community. The 
Fascist follows the idealist tradition of the individual discovermg 
his moral self in the group, in the national society. The national 
society is the condition of the good life. It is the larger group that 
is capable of rounding out the aspirations of the single individual to 
the potentiahties of persoiiahty. The hberal regards the national 
society as constructed from a vast mass of origmally unconnected 
human atoms. Society is primarily a matter of agreement, or at 
least it is limited profoundly by the rights of the individual. The 
hberal morality is finally the morahty of the individual, while the 
Fascist morality is in the end the morality of a society or a culture. 
The rebeUious minority must be suppressed because it has rejected 
the co mmuni ty that is the veritable necessity of the good hfe Free- 
dom to destroy the happiness of the nation cannot be granted, so 
it is said, even on hberal grounds. 

From a detached pomt of view, we may ask whether the irrecon- 
cilable issue, so clearly present in contemporary politics, throws 
any light on the principle of moral suasion If the disaffecting issue 
makes a difference, then it may be necessary for the die-hard liberal 
to modify his political dogmas The liberal feels that revolution 
must be suppressed, but, once suppressed, the old civil liberties may 
be allowed again It is striking, however, that, once the danger of 
revolution has become real, most liberals are inclined to seek a defense 
in the name of force and necessity. The Fascist feels that the old 
political ethics can survive only withm the group which has a common 
purpose and in which there are only conflicts that can be settled by 
discussion and intelligent leadership. The crisis m liberalism is 
finally a crisis in the thanking of men as to the place of power in political 
life. The liberal has a technique of discussion and dehberation, 
while the communist and the Fascist have a technique of violence. 

It is well to reaffirm, however, that irreconcilable issues are the 
product of history. No such issue arises overnight. The nations 
that militantly oppose each other across international boundaries 
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are the product of culture evolving through time. The economic 
classes that war with each other within the state have been created 
by the seven-league boots of cumulative technology. Government, 
whether hberal or absolutist, may be the response of historical spirit 
to changing circumstances The rationahst thinks of liberalism as 
eternal and universal, but is this more than artificial when there are 
profound and irreconcilable issues? The liberal believes that the 
balance of power m the forces that move the state can be found outside 
the general application of the technique of violence. But in con- 
temporary circumstances can this be done? 

Conclusion. An attempt has been made in this chapter to indicate 
the motives that have given rise to modern dictatorship, whether 
communist or Fascist. It is no doubt true that democracy and 
liberalism are on the retreat from the onslaught of both these forms of 
pohtical control and purpose. It is clear that Fascism arises from 
deeper causes than expert propaganda, and that it is not so irrational 
as racial or proletarian irritation might indicate. It is clear that 
communism voices an attitude that is weary with the hope that 
liberalism will arrive at a larger measure of economic justice. Both 
proletarians and nationalists m many countries are turning to the 
technique of violence to secure their ends, and democratic liberalism 
seems to take refuge in hoping that the contradictions of these philos- 
ophies with the world as it is wdl brmg about the reestablishment of 
the liberal attitude The preachments of the hberal seem to be lost 
in the dm of battle that arises from the class struggle and the articulsr 
tion of national aspiration. 

One must remember that there are democracies in the world yet, 
though they may have to defend their existence as did republicanism 
in the latter years of the eighteenth and the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. True, the fate of democracy and liberahsm hangs 
in the balance, but they have not been lost. There is yet some 
usefulness in the calm discussion of the less electrif3nng problems of 
pohtics Let us turn to these problems in the further evaluation of 
the democratic state 
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Chapter XX 


PROGRESS, LAW AND MORALS 

Juda and Israel were innumerable, as the sand of the sea m multitude' eatmg 
and drinking and rejoicing. — 3 Kings, 4 20 ‘ 

And he (Solomon) made silver to be as plentiful m Jerusalem as stones* and 
cedars to be as common as sycamores which grow m the plains. — 3 Kings, 

10 271 

Change and Progress. The idea of political progress is realized in 
the attainment of the ends of the state. In the life of the average 
citizen and in reaction to the action of the government, the primary 
question likely to be asked is whether the proposed measure is progres- 
sive. If it IS progressive it is worthy of political support, the counters 
of which are generally votes. Progress, therefore, plays a fundamental 
part in the actual appreciation of the content of citizenship. 

Change is objective; it is observable in the experience of the indi- 
vidual citizen. He can see new means of communication being 
developed; he can experience new comforts of life; and he can see in 
part changes in the attitudes of individuals, in their standards of con- 
duct, and in their outlook on hfe. Observations by a single individual, 
of course, have their limitations, and it is only by the organization of 
knowledge that measurement of change can take place. It is no 
doubt true that one’s ideas of change are affected by attitudes toward 
life, and this fact often prevents an individual from making accurate 
observations on the course of change in his environment. Each new 
material addition to the environment constitutes a change in the 
character of civihzation; each new idea accepted and acted upon also 
constitutes a change in culture. That change is constant is readily 
admitted; that it is slow or fast in certain respects is a matter to be 
discovered in a scientific sense; and that it is good or bad is subjective, 
i.e , it depends on the attitude of individuals toward the change. If 
the change is good in this subjective sense, progress has been attained. 
Progress is an idea rather than a fact or set of facts; it is the moral 
quality of a changing civilization. 

This idea of change as a constant and objective process is funda- 
mental to clear thinking about the more important question of prog- 


1 From tbe Qouay veision. 
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ress. Those who would reject the ethical quality of politics would 
no doubt insist that progress itself should be as objective as actual 
living, as the continued functioning of government, or as the fact of 
change. It may be insisted that what is measured is change and not 
progress, that change in itself is morally neutral, and that whatever 
moral qualities are attributed to change come not from the change 
but from the evaluations of human mtelhgence. Without the moral 
judgment of change, all change is equally good. The extreme form of 
instrumentalism is logically bound to accept what is workable as 
progressive; the stern determinism of economic forces is the final test 
of progress for its supporters.^ But if we assume that one of the chief 
purposes of political society is to take cogmzance of the fact that 
economic forces are blind and yet strong, and that it is the function of 
the state to direct or limit the determinism of forces, whether or not 
economic in character, we are thrust back upon purpose as the ele- 
mental moral quahty of the citizen Change is simply change, and 
progress becomes a civihzed and mtelligent judgment about it.* 

The above statements are not argumentative, but they are an 
attempt to state the facts of the case. Scientific attitude rejects all 
forms of ideologies as unscientific, but that they may be unscientific 
does not demonstrate that they can be avoided or that they serve no 
useful purpose in the life of the citizen. It may not be possible either 
to exclude moral judgments from human life or to measure them as the 
cubic content of a box or the height of a building might be measured. 
Progress is not a concept of science, though it is often built on the 
results of science. The indictment of subjectivity can be brought not 
only against progress but against the ideas of justice, equahty, the 
brotherhood of man, democracy as an end, evolution as a source of 
improvement, and other concepts that seem inescapably near to the 
desires of the human heart * It will be admitted readily that the 
scope of the subjective is flexible and is determined really by the 
extent of scientific knowledge. What we may think about the stars 
may be changed by the findings of the astronomer; but what we may 
think about our relations with our fellows has not to any appreciable 
extent been reduced to objective standards. Progress is an inherently 
rational concept, and without it the labors of the state would have 

1 See W Y Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 1928), p 256, 
and note, with reference to Dugmt’s rejection of the idea of progress 

*See W F Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922); R E Park and E W 
Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1921); F. Sorokin, Con- 
temporary Sociological Theory (New York, 1928), p. 41. 

» Sorokin, loc at * 
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infinitely less meaning. Civilization to be worth preserving must 
have moral appeal to the conscience of the individual.^ 

Progress is a concept of discrimination; it is not unified in the sense 
that one standard of judgment or one technique of judgment is to be 
applied to all changes or all desired reforms. It is the role of educated 
and intelligent citizenship to judge on distinct grounds the various 
types of changes that may be brought about. The evaluation of 
change is one of the most difficult of human tasks, and this is so since 
human will is an important instrument of change. In some types of 
change, such as mechanical inventions or the exploitation of natural 
resources m a novel way, the individual will and genius may count for 
a great deal; but changes in social structure and in the moral and 
intellectual environment can be produced only by the active coopera- 
tion of a multitude of wills. Change on a large scale involves at least 
the passive acceptance of many wills, even if little active support is 
required. In the field of material environment change is readily 
accepted as beneficial when comfort and convenience are brought to a 
larger number of individuals, but economic change involves social 
change and it is here that mtelhgent support of a reform often fails 

Reform and Progress. Change m the economic sphere is absorbed 
as fast as it is produced. An industrial revolution is a total conse- 
quence of a multitude of small changes m ways of hvmg. It comes so 
gradually that it is clearly seen only in retrospect. The amount of 
conscious will that enters into its achievement, as an achievement, is 
extremely small.* The real problem of will is concerned where social 
evils that it has created become apparent as incidental results of the 
revolution. Where change is based on a conscious attempt to alter 
the conditions of hfe on the theory that life will be better as a result of 
the change, the idea of reform appears. Every citizen who is educated 
sufficiently to realize that conditions can be improved and that life can 
be more creative in terms of mdividual experience is at heart a reformer. 
The conservative is a reformer in his way, as is the radical m his. The 
social scientist who protests that he is neither radical nor conservative 
but scientific is also a reformer. If the conservative prevents social 
tinkering which he thinks unwise, the step is progressive; if the radical 

^SeeC E Vaughan, /Studies znPoJihcaiFferJosopftj/ (Manchester, 1925), Vol II, 
p 153, for Hegel’s idea that progress is rational and is the gradual realization of the 
idea of freedom Ibid , Vol I, p 244. “Progress, however, there has certainly 
been; even the bhndest must admit it And if we ask. How has that progress come 
about? and what is the instrument by which it has been accomplished? the only 
possible answer is that ... it is the work of reason which . . has risen to a 
fuller consciousness of itself.’’ By permission of the Manchester University Press. 

* G E. G Catlm, A Study of the Principles of Politics (New York, 1930), p 180. 
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secures a reform in social relations, he calls the change progress ; and 
if the scientist msists that a consciously sought reform is groimded 
in careful investigation of facts, its acceptance constitutes an item in 
progress. Every educated citizen in the rapidly changing modern 
world is constantly evaluating change; if it is approved it is progress, 
and if it is not approved the change is a reactionary step.^ 

Where change is dependent upon the acceptance of moral values, 
a general understanding of conflicting points of view is important in 
making the path of social policy smooth. Where change is dependent 
upon knowledge of facts after agreement as to values has been reached, 
the investigator holds the key position and the state should make possi- 
ble the widest distribution of the facts so found. In any case, a 
technique of evaluating change is needed in order to make progress a 
rational and scientific element in citizenship. The state has neglected 
this aspect of its function, which is pedagogic and scientific. Few 
states have succeeded for very long m dictating the content of public 
attitude, but they can influence matenally the circumstances under 
which attitudes are shaped and reshaped. The state has never 
seriously entered the field of fact findmg and fact distributing; this 
has been left to private enterprise. 

It is easy to overemphasize the element of change in social rela- 
tions. The fact that we have a new kind of automobile or radio does 
not mean that our theories of democracy, of education, of property 
rights, or of the t3rpes of freedom with which the state should not inter- 
fere have been changed m the shghtest degree. The creative aspect 
of living revolves around our standards, in other words, our subjective 
evaluations.* It has been asserted that our genial theory of pohtical 
democracy is a failure because of the stability of social attitudes. It 
is pointed out that changes in the material environment do not produce 
m terms of thinking the changes that ought to follow. This indict- 
ment is stated in other ways. While science has made rapid progress 
since the days of antiquity, while we have overthrown much of the 
science of the Greeks and Romans, we are still adherents of the moral 
ideals and ethical standards of antiquity, and Americans especially 
are Stoics of the later and Ciceronic type. So it is said that, when ideas 

* See A B. Wolfe, Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method (New York, 
1923); Frederic C Howe, Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925). A pro- 
vocative bibliography is given by Graves, Readings in Public Opinion (New York, 
1928), Ch XXII 

® To say that our standards are subjective does not mean that they are unre- 
lated to reality or that they have no foundation m the objective world. Oui 
standards are what the objective world means to us in our daily conduct 
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do not respond intelligently to the social changes suggested by changes 
in the environment, there is a cultural lag; m such circumstances the 
human mind rationalizes instead of being rational.^ The mere fact 
that reformers as a class stand out vith distinctness from their fellows 
indicates the force of conserv'ative tradition. The force of education 
is generally on the side of consemng thmgs as they are, and this is 
particularly true of reli^ous education, which has for its object the 
preservation of faith in particular creeds. Nonreligious and secular 
education has not been a force for social change, except in a long-run 
way. The education paid for by the taxpayer is education that is 
generally agreed to by the taxpayer. It conser\'es public order and 
carries on political and social tradition as its primary function. In a 
few instances propagandist interests have secured a hearing in the 
schools, notably in the case of agitation for prohibition and total 
abstinence from alcohohc beverages Education tends to shape the 
public opimon of each generation, and that opmion remams fixed 
within rather broad limits In general it may be said that the state 
historically has been engaged m securing social stabihty. One of the 
means is the use of force m the case of resistance; another is the per- 
suasion of indivnduals through the content of general education. 

The Idea of Progress, a. The Ancient Contribviton We have 
grown so accustomed to “progress” that it is hard for the Western 
mind to conceive of a condition m which there was neither progress 
nor a definite consciousness of it. The eyes of Western countries, 
espiecially those which do not have a long historic tradition, are 
toward the future in which the conditions of life wdl be better. We 
see progress in terms of material improvements, and since the mdus- 
trial revolution the citizens of the West have been so busy with material 
improvement that essential questions of social organization and atti- 
tude have escaped their attention. While there is no denying recent 
progress, let us say, in the raatenal equipment of civilization, this 
should not be an excuse for ignoring the fact that in the past there 
have been periods of rapid mtellectual and moral progress. In 
fact it may be said that in one of the periods of intellectual progress 
material evolution was slow and the very idea of progress itself was 
almost lacking. Inasmuch as change was not emphasized as of value 
m itself m Greek civilization, the problem of rational judgment of 
change was not acute. Thus a distmction must be made between 
periods in which actual progress is made and periods in which the 
philosophy of progress is dominant. The acceptance of the philosophy 

'See J H Robinson, The Mind in the Making (New York, 1921); Ogbum, 
op. at., passim 
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of progress is a modern and Western development, and in general its 
common acceptance as a social and political religion is a result of the 
actual material development of civihzation. 

Progress itself m terms of the fvmctional development of human 
capacities is not the usual condition of society While it must be 
admitted that at no time has human society stood still, yet in general 
we may point to the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries b c , and to the 
late eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries as the periods 
in Western society in which change in a cultural sense was achieved 
on a wider and more magnificent scale than at any other periods of 
civilized history. These changes have become part of our civiliza- 
tion, and, just as it is impossible to think of our educational and social 
ideals without Hellenic influences, so we are the children of the post- 
French Revolution period, mtellectually and materially. Yet there 
is a fundamental difference between the cultural development of the 
Greeks and of the present. The notion of ever-increasing and accu- 
mulating advancement in society was not seen in Greek thought as a 
product of the future; such developments were to take place, to be 
sure, but the realization would be that of a rational and absolute 
ideal which was viewed m terms either of a past Golden Age or of 
philosophical attainment. In other words, progress itself was not a 
fundamental concept in their thought. For the progress of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, however, we developed a body of 
explaining concepts. Progress is to be the result of distinct human 
effort, and the perfections of progress, while not clearly envisaged, 
are certainly a part of the future 

The static or utopian ideal of society, the attainment of a condition 
in which the chief energies of society will be devoted to preservmg 
what has been achieved, tends to drive human thinking deep within 
the intellectual resources of humamty.* There is httle tolerance for 
the imperfections of the present since the intellectual visualization of 
what can be attained is too intense. On the other hand, the notion 
of society as continually moving forward to a greater development of 
human capacities brings about a rehance on the improvements of the 
future, which in truth are often poorly outlined m social thinking 
In such circumstances there is a greater tolerance of the evils of the 
present, i e., in an intellectual sense, because of the hope of future 
perfection, which in turn will suggest progress toward further per- 

^ Utopian ideas are both progressive and static They are static in that a con- 
dition of society is pictured in winch progress is no longer necessary For an 
excellent discussion of the course of utopian thought, see J. 0. Hertzler, The 
History of Utopian Thought (New York, 1923) 
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fection realizable because of past improvement. Our theories of 
progress are time conscious, while Greek thought attempted to rise 
above this element in the good hfe Our progress, being wrought 
primarily in terms of the material, can be thought of only in connection 
with time. The idea of the Golden Age, lost in the dim past and to 
be regained in the future, stresses not the passage of time but the 
elements in culture that remain without change. Perhaps the Greeks 
would also have developed a time-conscious and materialistic theory 
of progress had they possessed the mechanical power of the present 
But as it was, their contribution is aesthetic and intellectual, and the 
atmosphere in such circumstances is that of conservatism rather than 
future developments in experimental terms. ^ 

The Greek contribution to the hbcration of the human personality, 
however, was very broad. It has been the fashion to minimize the 
importance of Greek scientific thinkmg It is said that, while the 
problems of ethics and philosophy were canvassed with striking 
completeness by Hellenic thinkers, science was not developed. This 
is disputed by many scientists. That the Greeks developed mathe- 
matics to its highest possible pomt within the range of their equip- 
ment may be conceded, and that Euchdean geometry had stood the 
test for over two thousand years is conclusive proof of this Greek 
development. That Aristotle's biologj' is sounder than was at first 
thought in the light of modern biology is also conceded. That Greek 
art and literature, though plain and ummaginative in their treatment 
of nature, are a part of cultural education today in the West is like- 
wise not denied. Greek moral philosophy has stood the rigid test of 
survival, to which the pragmatist appeals, nith amazing vigor 
Greek ideas of government were so well developed that Aristotle and 
Plato are part of the modern education of political science as surely 
as Greek geometry is basic with the modern mathematician. 

In such a period of development it is strange that a full-fledged 
doctrine of progress did not take shape. But Greek stress on the 
inherent and lastmg qualities of man prevented it despite their emphar 
SIS on organized knowledge. The modem belief in progress as based 
on the inexhaustible resources of science owes a large debt to Hellenic 
fidelity in scientific and factual investigations and to the belief that all 
facts, however insignificant they may seem, are yet worth organizing 
as a part of the general body of knowledge. With the exception of 
mathematics, modem science developed in comparative independence 
of Greek science, and the modern correlation between the two in the 

* Gilbert Murray, “The Value of Greece to the Future of the World," in The 
Legacy of Greece (Oxford, 1921 ) 
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field of biology is still being worked out. It is in the field of the 
aesthetic, the religious, and the intellectual that the continuity is 
most distinct. 

The religion of progress is a product of modern times, and various 
suggestions for improvement in antiquity do not materially alter the 
case. While in Greek and Roman sources there is some suggestion 
of the doctrine, it was not clearly formulated until the eighteenth 
century. Sabine and Smith remark: 

The Greek investigators, while acutely aware of the constant changes that 
occur in actual states, felt that if the perfect state could be attained, it could 
be preserved unchanged through a wise and appropriate constitution They 
placed an excessive and unjustifiable emphasis upon the form in which 
pohtical life was to be cast and in this way sought to make static the 
fluctuating and passionate nature of man. Polybius, perhaps more than any 
other, believed that the external form of pohtical society was m reality the 
state itself. It is clear that Cicero had a glimpse of the profounder truth that 
states are always changing and that experience stored up in the course of 
successive generations is of greater value than the judgment of any individual, 
however wise. But he did not realize the consequences of his conception of 
progress. . . . Apparently, he believed 'that a proper arrangement of the 
various elements of the state will msure a permanent and imchangeable form 
of pohtical life.^ 

* Cicero, On the CommonweciUh, tr and ed by G H Sabine and S B Smith 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1929), pp 63-64 By permission of the Ohio State University 
Press One phase of the ancient treatment of change and improvement is the 
prevailmg doctrine of the cycle, which m various forms has come down to recent 
tunes Properly speaking, the ancient world had doctrines of change but not 
doctrmes of progress Plato in The Republic (see Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, Vol 
HI, pp cxxvi, ccxii, ccxui, also p clxxvm, where Jowett’s position is given) thinks 
of a cycle of governmental forms, as does Aristotle to some extent, and as do 
Polybius and Cicero The recogmtion of change m the ancient world produced the 
doctrme of cycles rather than the doctrme of progress Cf. A. K Rogers, A Stu- 
dent's History of Philosophy (New York, 1907), pp. 130-131 Machiavelli, Det- 
mold ed , Vol I, p 213, beheved that thmgs change from good to bad and then from 
bad to good. Vico almost attained a doctrme of progress, but he could not emanci- 
pate himself from his traditional background enough to repudiate the cyclical 
theory. Vaughan, op cit , Vol I, p. 249 See ihid , Vol II, p 132, for Fichte’s 
analysis of change m “ages ” in contrast to analysis by cycles Cf Elhott, op cit , 
p. 83, for a modem version of laws of change The idea of laws of change underlies 
both the “cycle” and the “age” or “stage” theory, the viewpoint is teleological, 
generally speakmg For J S Mill’s theory of progress, rejecting all thought of 
cyohcal ideas, see Wilham Graham, English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to 
Maine (London, 1907) The great modern exponent of the cychcal theory is 
Oswald Spengler m The Decline of the West In this theory each distinct culture 
goes through a cycle of birth, growth, and death 
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b. The Christian Influence. While the Greeks stressed an abso- 
lutism of moral and political standards derived by the use of reason 
(in connection with the observation of political life by Aristotle), 
and while the Romans followed the Stoic tradition of a universal 
natural law dictating correct conduct, favoring also the “ stable ” mixed 
constitution, we cannot say that the ideals of Christianity were much 
different until the advent of “social Christianity” at the present time. 
St. Paul came from Tarsus, a center of Stoic thinking; he preached the 
doctrine of obedience and controlling force of law written in the heart 
Christianity, which stressed revelation, natural law, other-worldly 
asceticism, and absolutism in morality, could not well grant that 
human standards are to be worked out and improved by human experi- 
ence. It must not be forgotten that Christian standards are cultural 
as well as moral It may be said in general that absolute standards or 
natural-law theories of political life are contrary to the positivistic 
modern doctrine of progress. Natural law and other-worldly morality, 
according to the Christian view, are counsels of inner perfection that 
can be realized in the next world if not in this It is not contended that 
the natural-law version of Christianity is irreconcilable with progress, 
but that the logic of it leads to a contempt for the defects of earthly 
hving. The doctrine of progress does not hold up a standard that is 
final in any sense; the achievement of a better condition of human exist- 
ence leads to a still better condition on the pnnciple of the indefinite 
expansibility of human wants Man creates from his own experience 
the standards of progress both as to the ideals to be sought and as to 
the means to be used in attaining them. 

Modern social Christianity lays less stress on the other world and 
more on the immediate conditions of living The inspiration of such a 
religious conception of progress is mtimately connected with the ideas 
of the Hebrew prophets with regard to the reahzation of earthly justice, 
the social principles of the New Testament, and the modem humani- 
tarian point of view, which can be traced to the later stages of Hellen- 
ism as expressed in Stoic ideals.^ Those who view Christianity as a 

1 “Ongen accepted the Neo-Platonic theory of pre-existence (which was con- 
demned by the church m 543) and added a Christian optimistic touch which had a 
long future history, — to wit, that at the end of time all evil would disappear and 
all souls be saved This progressive betterment of tbmgs, mdudmg, by the way, 
even the transcending of the New Testament by an ‘eternal gospel,’ is an early Chris- 
tian foreshadowing of what later became the theory of progress ” George Boas, The 
Major Traditions of European Philosophy (New York, 1929), p 116 By permis- 
sion of Harper & Brotheis, publishers Ernest Renan, Histoire du peuple d’Jsrael 
(Fhiis, ed of 1923), Vol. I, preface, has suggested that progress consists in the 
development of what the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews have left as a legacy 
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means toward the good hfe on this earth go to Greek thought for their 
inspiration and for their ^^ews on the continuity of these ideals in 
Christianity. It cannot be demed that Western idews of progress have 
been associated with rehgion. It is not unreasonable that humani- 
tarian and egalitarian views which constitute a theoretical foundation 
of progress should seek to establish continmty between the higher 
points of the ancient culture and the present. “The unity of the 
human race, the equahty of man, the equal worth of men and women, 
respect for the rights of wives and children, benevolence, love, purity 
in the family, tolerance and charity toward our fellows, humamtj’^ m 
all cases, even m the terrible necessity of punishing criminals with 
death — ^these are the fimdamental ideas which fill the books of the 
later Stoics.”^ 

The above version of the Hellenistic contribution to humani- 
tarianism is, of course, the product of the eclectic choice of philo- 
sophical doctnnes by the Stoics. It is a very different t jq^e of Stoicism 
from the original form which insisted that men were either wise or 
foolish and that man might be rational in a complete sense But it 
cannot be said that this later form of Stoicism is un-Hellemc, and, as 
it was fundamental in early Christian ideals, we can say that it is part 
of the humamtarian inspiration of the present and one of the intel- 
lectual roots of the belief in the unlimited capacity of man for improve- 
ment. Eeason becomes a law for all men and not merely foi the wise; 
they are equal in the possession of a common humanity. According to 
Dean Inge: 

The Christian Church was the last great creative achievement of the classi- 
cal culture. It is neither Asiatic nor mediaeval m its essential character . . . 
Judaism ceased to count for much after the destruction of the Holy City in 
A.D 70, and the second century of apologists appeal for toleration on the 
ground that the best Greek phdosophers taught very much the same as what 
Christians believe. . . . “Theteachingsof Plato," says Justm . . . “are not 

of prmciples and ideas. See this work in general for an analysis of the views of the 
vanous prophets. Carl Becker, "Progress,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol XII, p. 496, emphasizes the Messianic conception as a formative element m 
the doctrine of progress “It was m this time of revolt against ecclesiastical and 
secular authority [Renaissance and Reformation] that the Christian doctrine of 
salvation was gradually transformed mto the modern idea of progress ” Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Chnstianity and the Social Crisis (New York, 1912), Harry F 
Ward, The New Social Order (New York, 1923), and Which Way Religion? (New 
York, 1931). 

1 Denis, Histoire des doctnnes morales de VaniiqmlS, quoted by Paul Janet, 
Hisloire de la science politigve, 5th ed , Vol I, pp. 249 ff See Cicero, op. at., p 31, 
n. 62 
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alien to those of Christ; and the same is true of the Stoics.” Augustine, much 
later, finds that “only a few words and phrases” need to bo changed to bring 
Platonism into complete accord with Chnstianity.^ 

The Religion of Progress, a. The French Liberals, Those who call 
themselves hberals at the present time are the intellectual children of 
the philosophes, of the rational enhghtenment of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in which the doctrine of progress becomes the religion of human 
perfectibility.® A hberal believes that by the use of reason he can 
conceive of a society produced by human effort through the passage 
of time in which the elements that contribute to human frustration 
and misery are eliminated. There is something magnificent in the 
liberalism of eighteenth century France and England, and Americans 
must remember that French and English hberal ideas were the philo- 
sophical groundwork of the eighteenth and early mneteenth century 
American thmkers. But the hberalism of progress comes to us 
through the Jeffersonian and revolutionary tradition rather than 
through the more conservative intellectual leadership of John Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Marshall * 

The distinctive feature of European thought since the French 
Revolution, according to Martin, has been its attitude toward time.'* 
The broad doctnnes of liberty, equahty, democracy, internationahsm, 
etc , had been discussed before the French Enlightenment, but the 
eighteenth century saw' a combination of the belief m the goods of this 
world and m terrestnal happiness ■with the belief that they were to 
be judged good only if they contributed to a better future. Reason 
became the standard of progress rather than dogma or authority, and 
the means of utihzmg reason was the increase of knowledge through 
science and its wide diffusion to all classes and conditions of men by 
education While Voltaire, Turgot,* Rousseau, Condorcet, and others 

R Inge, “Religion,” The Legacy of Greece (Oxford, 1921). By permission 
of the Clarendon Press. 

*The Renaissance was a period of progress, but its intellectual temper was 
reactionary rather than progressive Cf Ephraim Emerton, Humanism and 
Tyranny (Cambridge, Mass , 1925), pp 104-105; R, H. Murray, The History of 
Poliliccd Science from Plato to the Present (New York, 1926), p 105. 

® V L. Parrmgton, The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860 (New York, 
1927), pp 10 Jf 

* Kingsley Martm, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston, 
1929), p 277, J B Bury, The Idea of Progress (London, 1920) 

“ In speakmg of the doctrine of progress, Janet observes, “Ce sera le couronne- 
ment natural de ces 6tudes que de signaler en terminant, une grande doctrme n£c 
an XVIII* si5cle, et dont la France a eu pnncipalement I'mitiative et I’honneur, la 
doctrme de la perfectibiht4 humame da progr^s, doctrine appelde de nos jours 
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might debate whether the history of man had shown steady and con- 
sistent progress, they could all agree that the improvement of which 
the human race was capable was not himted by any evidence at hand 
Social purpose was to be the work of reason and the peak of benevo- 
lence and good living was in the rational and scientific future. While 
Lucretius might emancipate himself from the legend of the Golden 
Age of the past, his views were not part of the thinking of his day, and, 
while the Renaissance was to revive the Golden Age theory in the 
form of admiration for Greek civilization, the children of the Enlighten- 
ment looked to the future for the spread among all men and all races 
of the good things of progressive civilization. A charmed circle 
surrounds antiquity and the Middle Ages, and none may enter who are 
preoccupied with the religion of progress as were the thinkers of the 
eighteenth century. In the integration of this period, progress com- 
bines a behef in science, the habit of judging the past and the present 
by the standards of the rational future, a belief in the capacities of man 
if hberated from ignorance and superhuman authority, and a belief 
in the pohtical state motivated by the highest purposes of social 
justice i 

Before the writings of Voltaire, Turgot, and Condorcet, the history 
of man had been pictured generally as a process of degeneration 
Even Rousseau, one of the eighteenth century prophets of political 
democracy, believed in his younger days that the condition of man m 
an original state of nature was superior to that produced by civiliza- 
tion. Christianity had imposed the burden of original sin, the punish- 
ment of which was experienced m part in the sufferings of the short 
temporal existence of man. The doctnnes of progress or decay are 
philosophies of history, and the important element m history becomes 
its integration in relation to the conditions of human life. In a strict 
sense the philosophy of history is a product of the theory of progress, 
and it may be said in general that eighteenth century liberalism was 
committed to the belief m human historical improvement rather than 
in decay.* 

& une SI puissante fortune Le penseur qui paratt I'avoir 6n.onc6e avec precision 
I’un des premiers, smon le premier, c’est Turgot dans ses Dtscours de Sorbonne, en 
1750 ” Janet, op at , 6th ed (Paris), Vol II, p 671 

1 Martin, op at , Ch XI This optimism, which gave birth to the religion of 
progress, may easily lead to philosophical anarchism as in William Godwm’s 
An Enqmry Concerning Political Justice (1793) 

* The importance of the doctrine of progress m political theory after Rousseau 
occurs agam and agam in Vaughan, op at , Vol II In a sense it may be said that 
the concept of progress is one of the fundamentals of political theory since Rous- 
seau As moderns we are forced to think of the state as an agent of progress. 
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The ideas of Condorcet are probably the most systematic and the 
most interestmg to an American in view of his influence upon American 
liberals. Condorcet’s Prospectus for an OvMine of the Progress of the 
Human Race is a refutation of Rousseau’s early essays. The progress 
of the race must be seen in the progress of the individual; as the 
mdiAddual regulates his conduct by a growth of knowledge and experi- 
ence, so does the race, which has its progress only in the cumulative 
progress of its component parts The story of progress, as with 
Turgot, is the story of the progress of knowledge; it is the long struggle 
of the intellect with error, superstition, and prejudice. In the slow 
progress that man first attains, he is averse to accepting new ideas, 
and enlightenment is the privilege of the few. As Martin says in 
relation to Condorcet: 

The discovery of printing at the close of the medieval period created a new 
tribunal of pubhc opinion The authority of the priesthood was undermined 
and men were able to accumulate knowledge and profit by experience. The 
revival of classical hterature and the discovery of America completed the 
foundations of the new era The Reformation, instead of leading to a general 
destruction of Christianity, was seized upon by kings for their own advantage 
and a new form of state tyraimy instituted Science, however, made great 
stndes in spite of persecution . . . Moral, political and economic sciences 
were m process of formation. International Law came into existence, founded 
unhappily “not on reason and nature,’’ but “on established customs and the 
opinions of the ancients.’’ Science, reason and humamty grew in isolated 
places.’^ 

It is the picture of the future rather than Condorcet’s analysis 
of historical epochs which attracts the student of the present day. 
Condorcet’s “reason” theory of progress outlined most of the broad 
movements of the present which have as their object the betterment 
of the social environment. To Condorcet nature set no limits to 
progress, and, with the accumulation of knowledge which he observed, 
he beheved that man’s happiness was within his immediate grasp. 
First, he could not see why all nations should not reach the same level 


Kant’s philosophy implied the doctrine of progress — ^the progress of man toward 
rational necessity — and no doubt his mfiuence had much to do with spreadmg the 
philosophy of progress See W. Hastie, Kant’s Principles of Pohiics (Edmburgh, 
1891), “The Natural Prmciple of the Political Order Considered m Coimection 
with the Idea of a Universal Cosmopolitical History," (1784) Hastie (p xxu) 
remarks, “It is really to Kant that the world owes the first scientific conception of 
human progress ” See also Janet, op cit , Vol II, p 685, n 1. 

* Ibtd , pp 289-290 By permission of Ernest Benn, Ltd., publishers. See 
John Morley, Critical Miscellames (London, 1898), Vol II 
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of advancement; while he looked to rapid development in backward 
cultures under the humane and rational direction of the French and 
Anglo-American peoples, he was no defender of imperialism. Second, 
there was no reason why most of the inequalities of his time should not 
be removed. Differences in education, opportunity, and wealth were 
not the product of nature and man might overcome them by his 
effort. Third, Condorcet hoped for indefinite improvement in man 
himself. “May it not be expected that the human race will be 
improved by new discoveries m the sciences and arts and, as an 
unavoidable consequence, m the means of the individual and general 
prosperity?”^ Condorcet and his school did not believe that heredity 
might still prevent man from attaming a general progress; they did 
not conceive that science might produce misery as well as happiness, 
and it was beyond their comprehension that an mdividual might be 
enlightened and still act as do the ignorant. 

Condorcet was a reformer, as mdeed are all enthusiasts for progress; 
he looked to the abolition of slavery and to economic freedom that 
would permit the functioning of natural economic harmony;* he 
beheved in international good will and friendly relations, in the 
destruction of trade monopolies and tariff barriers, in education with- 
out dogma which would encourage free thought, in social insurance 
for the socially unfortunate, and m general in the increased function- 
ing of the state in the interests of human development Good law 
and a free educational system would destroy inequalities and classes 
that militate against happiness The only final authority should be 
science functioning in the clear cold light of reason. 

b. Nineteenth Century Views As progress was the religion of the 
eighteenth century liberal, so it was the religion of the nineteenth 
century hberal. The use of reason in attaining progress found 
its theory of means in the prmciple of utility advanced by Jeremy 
Bentham, a contemporary of the great French liberals * The logic 
of the doctrine of progress is the theory of legislation The principle 
of utility, the greatest happiness to the greatest number, could be 
realized only by social and political reform, and reform to the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth century practical British mind was to be 

1 Cited m Martin, op ci( , p 292 

* For the development of the doctrme of natural economic harmony, see 
Charles Gide and Charles Rist, A History of Economic Doctrines, tr from the 
French (Boston, 1916) 

• Bentham puhhshed A Fragment on Government in 1776 It must be remem- 
bered that while expediency was the doctrme of means of the pkdosophes, it was m 
England that utilitanamsm received its full development Vaughan, op at., 
Vol II, Introduction. 
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attained by legislation. ^ As the twentieth century student of politics 
stresses administration, national and mternational, as an agent of the 
good life, so did the late eighteenth and nineteenth century observer 
stress legislation. While the French liberals were individualistic in 
theory, the practical result of their social reform was to undercut 
political individualism; while the beginnings of utilitarian thinking 
m England were individualistic, the practical result was social utili- 
tarianism. As French liberalis m provided the justification of the 
French Revolution and the destruction of the aneien rigime, so utili- 
tarianism provided the rational justification of the bloodless revolution, 
social and political, of nineteenth century England.* 

The influence of biology on the theory of progress must not be 
forgotten. It has been said that the nineteenth century theory of 
society was biological, owing to the influence of the Darwinian 
hypothesis as to the origin of species and man Evolution became the 
keyword of the nineteenth century system of progress as reason had 
been the symbol of the eighteenth century.® Progress was inevitable, 
for society as well as nature was ruled by the survival of the fittest, 
and the fittest were the ones who were willing to break the “cake of 
custom” and permit free discussion and curiosity about society * 
The influence of biological thinking, however, led in the direction of 
individualism, except where the collectivist position, t.e., the reformist 
position, might be supported by analogies of the social and biological 
organism.® As a matter of fact, the theory of the soeial organism was 
put into the service of individualism by Herbert Spencer, who perhaps 
came closer to anarchism without being an anarchist than any other 
social and political thinker The progress of evolution to Spencer 
was from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and any attempt 
of the state to prevent this progress was ineffective and contrary to 
the types of survival that would actually be found.® 

* See Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(1789), Graham, op cit , H J Laski, Political Thought in England from Locke to 
Bentham (New York, 1920) See in general Crane Brmton, English Political 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1933) 

’ See Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism (London, 1927), 
pp 93-154. 

“See D. G. Ritchie, Darmn and Hegel (New York, 1893); Darwinism and 
Politics (London, 1895); Inge, op «t , p 86; Merriam, Barnes, and others. Political 
Theories, Recent Times (New York, 1924), pp 321 ff 

* See Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics, rev ed (New York, 1900) 

‘ See F W Coker, Organismic Theories of the State (Columbia Studies, Vol 
XXXVIII, 1910) 

* Herbert Spencer, The Man versus the State and Social Statics, gives the 
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Science was, thus, a fundamental element in the nineteenth century 
theory of progress. However, it has been only during the last forty or 
fifty years that the potentialities of science have been clearly observed 
by the ordinary individual. To the twentieth century citizen science 
means material comfort produced by engineering science, ance mathe- 
matics is fundamental, not only in engineering developments, but also 
in widely discussed but little-understood scientific theories such as 
relativity, it is probable that the concept of progress of this century is 
destined to be, if it is not already, mathematical in nature. Yet the 
relation of reason to progress must remain the same in essential traits 
in the twentieth century as it was m the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century. The authority of science, of mathematical and engineering 
science, is not an arbitrary authont3’', but an authority based upon 
reason, whose claims can be rationally exammed and rationally sup- 
ported. Contrary to the French hberals, however, the claims of 
engineenng science can be examined by the few only, and there is 
httle hope of developing among the masses an intelligent appreciation 
of the significance of modern science. The citizen may observe a 
gigantic bridge, but he cannot tell how to build one, he can use his 
radio, but he cannot reproduce it; he can operate an automobile, but 
he cannot repair it intelhgently; he appreciates the need of spectacles, 
but he does not know the prmciples of refraction. He may know that 
factories make cloth in such large quantities and so cheaply that he 
can dress well on a moderate income, but he cannot make his clothes 
These circumstances may lead to a curious result Before science 
had developed to a great extent, an appeal to reason in all men was 
possible in order to get them to rely on science But smce, in this 
century, man has become a passive subject of the benefits of science 
and since he does not have to understand its processes, he may come 
to the conclusion that the resources of science are unhmited and that 
each need will automatically produce new machines to satisfy them 
The very obviousness of scientific developments and the multitude of 
comforts that they produce do not stimulate the active use of reason. 
The moral and spiritual qualities of progress may be clouded. If 
reason is neglected, it is no doubt true that the machme can make the 
man, rather than the man make the machine The present unlimited 
series of mventions may be classed as progressive and a pure accelera- 

theory of individualism; Pnnciphs of Sociology e\plains the organic theory of 
society. 

Cf Duguit, L’Stat, le drott objecitf cl la lot positive (Pans, 1901), pp. 42-43 
The writings of John Fiske, the American popularizer of Spencer, should also be 
consulted See his Outline of Cosmic Philosophy and The Destiny of Man 
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tion theory of progress may result, but this can be accepted only if 
the rational faculties are numbed into a childlike responsiveness to 
all mechanical change. 

The fundamental value of the eighteenth century theory of progress 
was that it emphasized reason ; in using reason the appeal goes directly 
to the problems of social change, which is not the case when engineering 
science has produced an overwhelming acceleration of cheap material 
advantages. The hberal of the eighteenth century who relied on 
science and reason might find today that the ordinary man can accept 
the results of scientific change and yet at the same time refuse to apply 
reason to the social relations of men. Mechanical acceleration may 
in fact breed indifference to the function of reason in social relations; 
it may be the cause of an irresistible amoral conservatism. The 
eighteenth century concept of science in relation to progress leads to 
social science, while the modern engineering theory of progress ignores 
or rejects it ^ 

Theories of Retrogression Contrasted with the brilliant promises 
of the future which were bred by modern confidence in science are 
theories which admit of progress in the past,® but which insist that 
the future outlook is gloomy A concept of the universe as a great 
impersonal body of matter and space reduces the importance of man 
In antiquity and in the Middle Ages, despite a certain amount of 
scientific progress and knowledge, man was viewed as the center of 
the universe These periods were teleological, i e , nature existed to 
serve man and man himself had a distinct moral purpose to which 
nature was a mimster Providence and divine guidance are traits 
of both Hellenic and Christian thought. Science, however, has 
attempted to explain the nature of the universe. In place of an ego- 
centric view of the world in which man is the central fact, man becomes 
one of the mcidents of cosmic evolution. A mechanical universe 
that will finally run down or be destroyed by future cooling of the sun 
excludes the influence of Providence or final purpose in man. This 

^ Another way of stating this problem is to emphasize the issue of prediction 
and social control. Social control for and toward what? The problem of values 
IS certainly always the most fundamental m a theory of progress It is possible, 
in fact, to state the objectives of social control m an objective way only m a most 
general manner. See W E Spahr and R J Swenson, Methods and Status of 
Scienttfic Research (New York, 1930), pp 22-25 and notes Cj Maxune Leroy, 
“La crise du concept d’avemr et I’art du gouverner," Archives de phitosophie du 
drmt et de sociologie jundique, Nos 3 and 4 (Pans, 1934) 

* Thomas suggests that man first knew a theory of regress and later developed 
a theory of progress. E. D. Thomas, Chinese Political Thought (New York, 1927), 
pp. 24r-25. 
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fact, however, does not make it impossible for the humanist to find 
value m life, for man can create his own intellectual and moral world 
because of its meaning to him.^ Progress in such a view is of limited 
effect and duration, and its opponents rightly point out the difficulty 
of maintaining moral and spiritual values in the face of such concep- 
tions. Science itself as a means of progress has been undercut by 
astrophysical speculations. Science has made its claim because of its 
definiteness and finality, though at the present time under the influence 
of modem astrophysical speculation the moral purpose of the universe 
is not excluded. Just as man has become accustomed to accepting 
the findings of science, modem theories are be ginnin g to doubt the 
observable stability of the objective world.* If such speculations are 
to characterize the science of the present, the claims of scientific 
method in treatmg human and moral relations will not be taken 
seriously. 

Many thinking individuals have become uncertain of the value of 
science in the modern world. It is felt that science stresses the 
material side of civihzation and neglects moral and aesthetic aspects. 
It is claimed that mere additions to material comfort do not add to 
the individual’s ability to hve a good life. Science shifts the attention 
of men from the moral qualities of conduct ® 

Other Theories of Progress. The explanation of progress and decay 
has been one of the most troubhng questions in the history of thought 
That civilizations do not endure is an easily observed fact. Greek 
civihzation declined, as did the Roman; there were periods in which 
Egyptian civilization demonstrated a capacity of leadership, and 
there was a time when Moslem culture led the world. ^ Oriental 
civihzation has shown its power of endurance and great development, 
and recently in the case of Japan a fundamental abihty of adaptation 
in material culture has been in evidence. Assyrian, Babylonian, and 

* See Walter lippmann, A Preface to Morals (New York, 1929); Bertrand 
Russell, The Free Man’s Worship m Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays (New 
York, 1918); A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (New York, 1929) 

> Eddington, op. at , passim. 

> It may be suggested that at the present time thinkers who are less under the 
influence of Darwinism and the idea of the mevitabihty of progress are turnmg 
back to the eighteenth century notion of dehberate purpose and the conscious use of 
knowledge to attain ends Others such as Spengler support the idea of a cycle of 
cultural stages with the Hellenic notion of inevitable decline See Oswald Spengler, 
The Decline of the West, tr from the German, 2 vols (New York, 1926-1928) ; Man 
and Technics, tr from the German (New York, 1932). 

* See Ameer Ah, Syed, The Spirit of Islam, rev. ed. (London, 1922); Spengler, 
op. at 
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Maya civilizations have passed out of the picture completely. Many 
explanations of these facts have been offered. 

One explanation is in terms of race. Gobineau in the middle of 
the nineteenth century tried to demonstrate that the only factor which 
could explam the rise of civilization was racial genius, and that the 
fall of cultures was due to a corruption of racial stock which destroyed 
the genius of the people. Racial inequality was viewed by Gobineau 
as the fundamental fact in human progress.^ There have been also 
apologists for particular races. The Nordic and Teutonic school of 
thinkers consider the Nordic races as the only people capable of carry- 
ing the lamp of progress, and they draw conclusions unfavorable to a 
mixture of races produced by the immigration, assimilation, and 
amalgamation of non-Nordic types.^ 

Emphasis on heredity and the selection of superior types as a factor 
in progress has not been lacking. Durmg the nineteenth century 
theories of heredity and inequahty between individuals took shape 
Progress was viewed as the production of superior types of individuals, 
and its contmuance depended upon the proper selection of the survival 
types. As a means of preserving itself, a state would be justified in 
eliminating m a humane way by sterilization or preventive means the 
birth of the unfit; this has been considered by eugenists to be fundar 
mental in the progressive development of cmhzation. The eugenics 
program has found some support in recent years, and a number of 
state laws provide for the sterilization of the mentally unfit, though the 
logical conclusion that birth control is an element in progress is 
receiving strong opposition from certam religious bodies, notably the 
Catholic church ’ 

Geographical factors have been offered as explanations of progress 
since the dawn of history For instance, it has been the custom since 
the Greeks to explam in part the superior cmhzation of a people 

1 Arthur de Gobineau, The Inequality of Human Races, tr by A Collins (New 
York, 1914); Sorokin, op. at , Ch. V; Paul Radm, The Raaal Myth (New York, 
1934) 

* Sorokin, op at , p. 262, gives a full bibliography of the hterature of this 
subject See Merriam, Barnes, and others, op at , Ch XIII 

Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis 
and R V . Laurence (London, 1909), p 2^, takes the position that certain races 
are “progressive,” i e , the Persians, the Greeks, the limans, and the Teutons 
who are “the only makers of history.” Ibid , p 204 

® Sorokm, op at , pp 252 ff 

The simpler idea of the Old Testament and of Rousseau, for instance, was 
that the good state or good condition m life was objectively known by an mcrease 
in population The theory of Robert Malthus in his An Essay on the Pnnaples of 
Population (1798) was a turnmg pomt m the theory of progress 
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because of the favorable climatic conditions in whach they live. 
Climate and soil have received considerable study in the past, while 
in modem times economic resources and geographical location are 
considered more important as factors m progress The most dramatic 
name in this interpretation of the progress and dechne of cmlizations 
is Ellsworth Huntmgton, who has suggested the concept of an ideal 
climate for progressive cmhzations and who accounts for the decline 
of civilizations by a theory of climatic cycles and changes The 
emdence for great climatic changes is not generally bcheved conclusive 
Huntington maintams, however, that, when the Near East and the 
Mediterranean were the seats of great states and highly developed 
cultures, the climate was more suited to such development, being 
wetter and milder ^ 

While it is probabl}' true that environment has tremendous effect 
on the activities of men, and that soil, chmate, ihc tj^es of food, 
natural resources, and the development of wealth influence definitely 
the social organization of society, it cannot be said that the evidence 
is conclusive enough to warrant the exclusion of other factors as more 
important m human development The environmental theories 
disregard social environment and hereditary differences in human 
beings In view of the lack of conclusiv'e evidence, it cannot be said 
that all great civihzations have eiosted in anything like ideal climates 
or that climatic or general geographic conditions are definitive as to 
the potential progress of a people 

Law and Morals. The ‘‘religion of progress” strikes deeper than 
matenal progress. If the state is to be justified by its contribution to 
the lives men hv'e, it must view itself as an agent of moral progress. 
Morality itself may be a matter of convention and agreement, but it 
may be doubted whether the state is capable of establishing a con- 
ventional morahty on the basis of coercion." As we saw ui the dis- 
cussion of political obedience, the state must reckon with the conscience 
of the mdividual citizen in the practical measures it adopts. Such a 
judgment imphes m general that the moral functions of the state, 
which must be expressed through law, are hmited; yet it must nev'er 
be demed that the purpose of the state is ethical. It is the chief 
instrument man has developed for the preservation and the develop- 
ment”or the conditions of useful living. Material progress is to be 

* Wemam, Barnes, and others, op cii , Ch XII. Franklin Thomas, The 
EnmronmcTiial Basts of Society (New York, 1925); A H Koller, The Theory of 
Enmronment (Menasba, Wis., 1918); H. T. Buckle, HiOory of Civtltzation tn 
England (1857), Vol I. 

• Cicero, op at , pp. 10-11, 32 
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judged by its eifect on the social attitudes of the members of society 
in terms of the historic and cultural purposes of the group. In general 
the state must limit itself to the removal of conditions that hinder the 
good life, and certainly human misery and exploitation are relatively 
objective; these are sufficiently objective to be condemned by 
enlightened modern morality. The ends of moral development are 
seen in a remarkable agreement among all moral thinkers, but the 
divergence as to the means of attaining progress is overwhelming. ‘ 
Whenever the state enters the field of morality, whenever it 
approves a given standard as constitutional morahty, it must speak 
finally in terms of law. Law in a formal sense may be the command 
of the state under the caption "be it enacted,” but the social thinker 
must probe deeper into the morality involved in legislation and court 
adjudication. One need not deny the positive and formal aspect of 
law, since some formahty and stabihty are necessary, it would seem, 
in the legal system of a state, but it is worth while to insist that the 
spirit of the law, the essential morahty it approves, is of greater signifi- 
cance to the future of the state than the formal enactment. The state 
is comprehensive of all the purposes to which the support of the 
members of the community can be drawn, and the only limits to the 
function of the state are those of a pragmatic character. If state 
action can bring results, if it can be supported, and if society has 
organized the means to attain a given moral standard, the interference 
is objectively sound. The state is morally different from other 
associations and organizations in the comprehensiveness of its aims 
Its aims are the product of human will working through time, and in 
the course of history the purposes of the state have been recognized as 
extremely broad and important to human beings, overlapping in many 
respects nonstate associations As the moral purposes of the state 
are produced by its history, they represent survival values, in general 
workable ones; therefore effective constitutional ethics is a pragmatic 

S Mill m his On l46crf^ (Everyman's Library), p 128, pomts out clearly the 
relation of progress to individuality When individuality is repressed or when a 
people ceases to possess it, its day of progress is over Individuahty as the essence 
of progress is drawn by Mdl from W von Humboldt, but, m any case. Mill regards 
the interference of the state m the self-regarding acts of the individual as a violation 
of hbetty. In general Mill condemns the idea of moral legislation, such as pro- 
hibition, blue laws, etc , as futile and illegitimate attempts on the part of the state 
to mterfere with hberty Ib%d , pp 127, 141 

The mdividualistic position here sketched is, of course, fundamentally 
different from the ideahst or philosophical theory of the state which seeks the 
moral elevation of the individual m his submission to the community, t.e , the 
state C/ Sun Yat Sen, San Min Chu I (Shanghai, 1927), pp 296-297, for 
the modem Chmese view of progress in relation to the state. 
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matter. This comprehensiveness of purpose in the state makes it 
r^onable to think that judging a particular pohcy of the state is not 
judging the existence of the state itself. To deny the moral validity 
of an act of the state is in no sense an attack on the legitimacy of 
political organization, as history has shown in many cases Were 
the functions of the state reduced to the merest protection of life and 
property, it might be conceded that an attack on either of these 
fundamental purposes would be an attack, not only on the pohcy 
itself, but on the state also. Such a position is presented as being in 
accord with the facts of pohtical history. Aside from the anarchists, 
attacks on state pohcy have not in the past carried the implication that 
the state itself should be destroyed. 

The central problem of pohtical theory is the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the state.^ As Vaughan says: 

The central problem of political philosophy, the first and chief aim of 
pohtical action, is, without doubt, to secure the right relation between the 
individual and the State. Conditions alter, new elements constantly force 
their way into the reckoning But experience proves that, in the end, each 
in turn receives its value from the place it wins in regard to the more primitive 
elements, that, in the last resort, everything depends upon the nghtness of 
their relation to each other, upon the courage and wisdom with which that 
relation is established and maintamed.^ 

The core problem has two sides: the relation of the state action, 
i e., law and administration, to moral progress, and the ethical basis 
for political obedience While it may be said that the heart of pohtical 
obedience is the ethical justification of the existence of the state, yet 
it has been argued that the comprehensiveness of the state association 
demands, on historical grounds, a separation between the ethical 
justification of the existence of the state and the ethical basis of a 
particular action by the state. In another sense it is the conflict 
between liberty and authority, t e , rights and order In a democracy 
the supremacy of popular sovereignty represents the principle of 
authority, and the freedom of the mdividual represents the prmciple 
of hberty.® Progress itself represents a balance in terms of specific 
governmental action between conflict or hberty and solidanty or 
authority. “Progress involves the effective overriding of the wills 
of the weaker portion of society, although progress is proved to be such 
by the fact that the acquiescence of this mmority can be converted 

* Vaughan, op at , Vol I, Ch I. 

* Ihid , p 2. By permission of the Manchester University Press. 

* Lippmann, Amcrvsan Inguisitors (New York, 1928), p. 37 
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into support.”^ This balance, which involves the effective control 
of those opposed, is to be clearly observed in most of the actions of the 
state, though it can scarcely be said that all actions of the state at any 
time succeed in ehminating all effective opposition. A balance in 
society springs from the fact of obedience, and resistance is a sign of 
lack of balance between the state and the individual. 

Thus the state as an agent of moral progress comes face to face with 
the immoral necessity of coercion. Coercion is practicable because 
individuals cannot always successfully object to the public policy 
that arouses their resentment. The state as an agent of progress must 
be active, and state activity imphes more and more suppression of 
opposition and consequently more and more suffering on the part of 
the minority. Progress by political action must always be balanced 
against political resistance. Giddings has pointed out the limitations 
of progress in terms of this suppression of those who cannot accept 
freely the action of the state “First, there can be no social progress, 
and therefore no development of personality, except at the price of 
absolute, but not necessarily relative, increase of suffermg. Second, 
if the increase of social activity, which is one phase of progress, becomes 
disproportionate to the constructive reorganization of social relation- 
ships, with the complementary phase, the increase of suffering will 
become degeneration Such a statement does not avoid the sub- 
jectivity of progress, which was noted early in the chapter, for “suffer- 
ing” and “degeneration” are not to be viewed as purely scientific and 
objective when values and purposes of humanity are involved as they 
are in progress. If action of the state is based in part on repression of 
opposition in order to be effective, the only means of such repression 
IS coercion. Moral values in conduct are those -produced by the 
voluntary acceptance by the individual of a standard because it is 
deemed to be right, not because of a fear of punishment. 

A distinction must be made between the monopoly of force by the 
state and the use of force by the state The monopoly of force tends 
to bring about a situation in which all groups or individuals seeking to 
move the state must resort to persuasion and not coercion. It tends to 
make action moral to the extent that it is voluntarily accepted as the 
best or right policy, and thus politics may be raised to a higher level 
than stabilized violence. The use of force by the state, however, is a 

‘ Catbn., op <»( , p 170 

* F Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society (New York, 1922), pp 
231-232. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers Cited m 
Cathn, op «< , p. 115. Cf B. M. Maciver, Community, 3d ed. (New York, 1924), 
Bk. Ill, Ch. I. 
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different matter, for it involves repression, suffering, and resentment 
on the part of the dissentient mmority No really satisfactory 
justification of force in state action has ever been expressed, for all 
who stress the moral agency of the state realize also the ultimately 
internal and individual character of morahty. It is only the extremist 
who is willing to assume that those who need force are immoral to 
begin with, and that therefore the apphcation of force makes no real 
difference in their mner citizenship. 

The anarchist has had the most to say concerning the coercive state, 
and he is fhoroughlj" unwilhng to admit that even democracy attended 
by the fasces of authority is an instrument of human betterment. 
On the other hand, the anarchist points to the gronmg needlessness 
of government because of the gradual conversion of resistance into 
support For instance the possession of personal firearms has ceased 
to be a hve issue because of the effective action of the government, 
and the mdindual has little desire to fight On the other hand, the 
anarchist points to the fact that law as coercion and repression breeds 
lawlessness and an artificial standard of conventionality As Kro- 
potkin said: “Three quarters of aU the actions which are brought every 
year before our courts have their origin, either directly or indirectly, 
in the present disorganized state of society vith regard to the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth — ^not m the perversity of h uman 
nature.”^ 

To the anarchist the state cannot be an agent of moral progress 
in terms of law because it restncts hberty, t e , moral freedom, and 
liberty is the chief of human pohtical goods — not authority and 
coercion. Society is bound to lose m indinduahty and development 
by every repression of hbertj’- Secondlj’’, the state must fail to gam 
moral progress through law because what the state requires of men it 
takes from the field of moral value. Morality can come only from free 
choice. Thirdly, the state fails because its history has often been a 
tale of the abuse of power. As a result, the anarchist claims “that 
enforced law shares the fate of ail abnormalities — ^it undermines its 
own position.”® 

Yet few have been willing to trust the anarchist position that moral 
progress must come entirely from nonpolitical association . '' All groups 
tend to do something that the state is accused of doing. They all 

ip. A. Eropotkm, Anarchist Communism, p 31, cited by W E Hocking, 
Man and the State (New Haven, 1936), p 92 See Hocking, op at , Ch VII. 

* Hocking, op at ,p 99 See P -J Proudhon, Id£e gerUrale de la rimlution au 
XIX* sibcle oeuvres competes (Pans, 1923), p 63, n 2 Proudhon remarked that 
he was a fnend of order but that he was, in the full sense of the word, an anarchist. 
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restrict the individual’s liberty and submerge to some degree his 
personaJity; they all perform for the individual part of the work of his 
conscience, for membership in a group involves, for maintenance of 
such membership, some coercion, or, let us say, effective pressure. 
Finally, every group is tempted to exploit its position for its own 
benefit; the story of the abuse of power may be written for groups in 
terms of the abuse of pressure, and even in some cases the actual abuse 
of power. On the other hand, in the group, despite the external evils 
that may be associated with its existence, moral self-control is not 
absent; for the most part its contmuance is based on voluntary and 
moral choice. ^ 

In regard to the state, much the same may be said. Governments 
continue to exist and function effectively as the agents of progress, 
not through coercion, but by virtue of consent and a general recognition 
among the masses of men of the vital service that the state performs. 
Truly, hberty is restricted by the state, but the object of the state must 
be in part to preserve liberty rather than destroy it, if it desires to 
create continued and active support. Liberty is not mconsistent with 
moral self-control or with a legal order, “ and the state can, it would 
seem from history, provide an atmosphere in which the choice for less 
hberty can be made, ivith, of course, the resulting social advantage 
when the problem of conflict does not arise. Democracy need not 
be seduced by power, and it cannot if it is to be an agent of progress. 

The continued existence of a humane and tolerant democracy is 
httle different in actuahty from the development of human progress, 
ie., the attainment of higher but voluntanly accepted standards of 
life. It is a question of the capacity and the moral future of the human 
race, but it is also a question of the supremacy and comprehensiveness 
of the state. Progress is subjective and change is objective, but as a 
statement of ethical principle it may be said that progress consists in 
the hberation and development of the capacities of the human per- 
sonahty.® Whether the state is to be active in the struggle for this 

* The anarchistic view is weakened also by the fact that it is extremely difScult 
at times to distinguish groups m their action from the state It may be argued 
that groups unrestrained by the state would begin to take over the functions com- 
monly associated with political society. The critic of the anarchist beheves that 
the state cannot be replaced 

‘ A legal order may be said, m fact, to be mconsistent with the anarchist 
position A legal order in itself imphes limitations on the use of power. See 
Georg Jellinek, AUgememe Siaaialehre, dritte Auflage (Berlm, 1929), p 477. 

’ Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J. N Figgis 
and R V. Laurence (London, 1909), p 63 “Sir Erskme May is persuaded that 
it is the tendency of modern progress to elevate the masses of the people, to mcrease 
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emancipation of humanity depends on our theories of its function and 
its position in relation to other social groupings. To these questions 
we must now turn our attention m the next two chapters. 
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Chapter XXI 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

So merciless is the tyranny of economic appetites, so prone to self-aggrandize- 
ment the empire of economic interests, that a doctrine which confines them to 
their proper sphere, as the servant, not the master, of civilization, may 
reasonably be regarded as among the pregnant truisms which are a permanent 
element m any sane philosophy — R H Tawney ^ 

. . the dream of the Socialists has become the necessity of us individualists. 
— From an address by Edward A Fdene of Boston 

State Function as a Political Issue. At first glance it might seem 
that the actual functions of the state would not be an important 
political issue, since there is general agreement as to the broad purposes 
for which it exists But such is not the case, for nearly all the dis- 
turbing conflicts in politics involve somehow the question of whether 
or not the state shall undertake or continue a function. There is little 
difference between undertaking a program requiring the performance of 
new functions and the effort to stamp out a general habit In both 
cases positive action by the state is required so long as there is popular 
resistance In the case of the prohibition of conduct, however, general 
acceptance cuts the cost of enforcement practically to nothing. 
Thus the abolition of slavery is generally accepted, and the cost of 
preventing slavery today is nothing; but the regulation of the liquor 
traflic required heavy expenditures because it was not uniformly 
supported by the citizens * 

The real meaning of the state to the individual is derived from 
what the state does for him, and therefore a conflict over state function 
often touches public opinion to its depths Nowhere in politics is 
the permanence of public opinion more clearly demonstrated than in 

* ReJifftonoad f/ie Rise o/Copitohsm (London, 1926), pp 61-62 By permission 
of Harcourt, Brace & Company, publishers 

* Mr Elihu Root in arguing for the appellant in the National Prohibition Gases, 
353 U S 362 ff , stated that there was a fundamental difference between the Thir- 
teenth Amendment abolishmg slavery and the Eighteenth Amendment The 
Thirteenth Amendment abolished slavery, which was not legal until sanctioned by 
positive law, while the Eighteenth Amendment prohibited a business otherwise 
legal. The Eighteenth Amendment is, therefore, a police regulation and not a 
legitimate part of a constitution, while the Thirteenth Amendment is. However, 
the Supreme Court did not accept this distinction 
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such political issues, and it may be said that in general the ethos of a 
pohtical society is accurately reflected in the permanent attitudes on 
the proper functions of the state. Some of the most important 
conceptions of pohtical theory in Western democracy revolve around 
ideas of state function. The reason for this is not hard to find, since 
every new commitment of the state involves either an increase in the 
liberty of the subject, i e , freedom from political restraint, or a diminu- 
tion of that hberty, i e , an increase in the application of the principle 
of authority. In an age of unenlightened opinion it is possible that 
government may adopt new functions or increasingly restrict the 
hberty of the subject without resentment, but m a democracy it must 
be admitted that the addition or dropping of functions is a matter of 
constant pohtical battle The actual functions of a state represent 
a balance, stable insofar as the force of political tradition controls, 
and unstable insofar as a generously experimental public opmion is 
dominant.^ 

Tests of State Function. Concepts of political theoiy have in the 
past been among the factors that have controlled the function of the 
state But no political society has had a unified public opinion on 
function, and, broadly speaking, three attitudes have been m conflict 
for supremacy. These attitudes may be designated as the conserva- 
tive, the radical, and the scientific.® It is probable that no individual 
is consistent throughout in his attitudes on particular political issues, 
smee he might be designated conservative on one issue, radical upon 

1 Whenever a conflict involves fundamental intransigence between eontestnnts, 
no balance is possible, the logic of force and supremacy is the only answer, except 
toleration where it is possible The religious struggles of the sixteenth century 
are analogous to the present-day struggles between capitaltsm and communism 
However, while religious bodies might tolerate one another, it hardly seems possible 
that capitahsm could tolerate coinmumsm or communism tolerate capitalism 
See J W Allen, A History of Pohtical Thought in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 
1928), pp 294-295 Norman Wilde, The Ethical Basis of the Stale (Princeton, 
1924), points out that, just as soon as the state seemed to be recovering from the 
rehgious struggles beginning with the Reformation, the economic question, upon 
which there does not seem to be a logical line of division or solution, arose as an 
even greater challenge to it 

® A B Wolfe, Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method (New York, 
1923) In speaking of the Hebrew prophets, Renan declares that “the work of the 
prophets has thus remained one of the essential elements of the history of the world 
The movement of the world is a parallelogram of two forces — ^hberahsm, on the one 
hand, and socialism on the other, liberalism being of Greek and socialism of Hebrew 
origin Liberalism drives tou ard the greatest human development, and socialism 
takes account first of all of justice stnctly understood and of the happiness of the 
great number often sacrificed in reality to the needs of civilization and of the state ’’ 
Ernest Renan, Histoire du peuple d'Israel (Pans, edition of 1923), Vol II, p 641. 
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another, and scientific on a third. Such a situation is not necessarily 
a diseased condition of opinion, since there arc probably some issues 
that must remain subjective, others that may become more or less 
objective with the advance of knowledge, and others that are purely 
scientific in nature. Furthermore, in each single pohtical issue there 
are aspects that should be judged on the basis of the assembled facts 
and not upon belief, just as there are aspects that can be judged in no 
other way than in the light of the subjective, in accordance with either 
traditional views or radical reformism. Some political functions, 
such as the mamtenanee of pubhc order, are so inherently a part of 
the state that it is really inaccurate to say that public opinion has any 
objective freedom in connection with them. Certainly, without public 
order the state would cease to exist in an effective sense, and without 
the state it would hardly be possible to assert that there is such a 
thing as public opinion. It is ultimately improper, therefore, to speak 
of an effective freedom of evaluation m connection with sustaining 
pubhc order, the legal order, or the state. 

The conservative attitude is the dominant tendency of public 
opinion and it will probably always remain so; it is perhaps irrevocably 
associated with the Western conception of the state It is the attitude 
of mmd that relies on the course of history for guidance; it looks to 
the more or less blind evolution of the state before the impact of 
orgamzed forces rather than the consciously directed action of the 
human will. The conservative accepts social purpose as defined by 
history, he beheves m general m the status quo, and, while he believes 
in political advance, such progress is viewed as the product of human 
energy over long periods of time The conservative feels with Burke 
that he is the product of history, just as those who come after him will 
also be produced in the mould of tune. The state is a great historical 
and permanent partnership of those who have lived in the past, those 
who are living in the present, and those who are to live in the future 
The unbreakable partnership is broad in its terms, for it includes the 
whole gamut of human mterests and aspirations. As those in the 
past made it possible for those in the present to be what they are in 
terms of intelhgence, moral perceptions, and civilization, so those in 
the present owe it to those in the future not to endanger their chances 
of the good life.^ The conservative does not say that progress must be 
stayed, but he insists that reform is dangerous because of the destructive 
power of the human will in rearranging the social texture. It works 
upon faith and belief as to what should be and not upon the experience 

1 See Edmund Burke’s Reflections an the French Revdvlton, for one of the finest 
examples of the conservative spirit m pohtics. 
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of the past as to what is valuable in human life The past is experience 
and it offers guidance with regard to the weaknesses and strengths of 
political action. History shows where reform has failed, and a proper 
understandmg of history indicates why it has failed. The conservative 
points out that most new things have been tried in some form in the 
past, and the fact that such reforms have not endured indicates their 
inabihty to make a valuable contribution to the present. The con- 
servative senses the profoundest function of the state in history, for 
he views the state as the great a^ent of social conservation, as the 
agent by which the good of the past is handed on to the present and 
the future ^ 

Attitude seems to be a matter of temperament, whatever may be 
the cause of temperament in the individual To the conservative, 
the radical is a visionary, a weaver of utopian threads which, hke 
Plato’s Repvbhc, must be laid up in the heaven of the absolute for the 
contemplation of the philosopher and that rare citizen who can 
emancipate himself completely from the prejudices of his age. To 
the conservative the radical is a dangerous mdividual, for he cannot 
see the sur\'ival values dictated by history, and he is contemptuous of 
the stabilizing force of expenence. Radicalism is merely pohtical 
youth which will be dropped as the world is better understood; if 
persisted in, it becomes political senility The confirmed conserva- 
tive gradually reaches a hatred of all radicals and their works, and 
the deeper the conservatism the deeper is the hate and dustruftt 

The modem radical has a close mtellectual affinity with radicals 
of the past ; taking the long-run view of history, it would seem that the 
radical has through the centuries fought a consLStently losing fight 
The radical asserts that he does not object to the value of expenence, 
but that so much experience i.s really valueless and repre.sents an 
unintelhgent consen'ation of unfortunate elements in the state. To 
the radical the surinval value® of historj" must be clo=ely and cntically 
exammed; his subjective leanmg l■^ not scientific but inherently in 
favor of certain changes, for no man i» a radical m all re-pects. The 
radical, like the consen-ative, selects those situations in society which 

‘ In the conBervative attitude it seems that historv is finally the exprcuision of 
human reason; the conser.'ative is at home with a philosophy of uiiiver-ial history 
See G W F Hegel, iedures on the Philotophy of History, tr by J. Sibree (London, 
1894). The conservative is opposed to the det elopment of Vitalume, t e , the 
tendency toward vanous aspects of coUecmism He is likely to regard the 
renaissance of the pagan state as the bezinning of a long evolution which leads to 
statism or socialism Cf. de Reynold, La dimoeratte et la Suttte (Beme, 1929), 
pp. 158-159. See also E. L. Woodward, Three Studies in European ContenaUsm 
(London, 1929 1. 
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should be changed or preserved. Perhaps it is a question of balance, 
the conservative desiring to change only a few things and those few in a 
cautious, evolutionary manner, and the radical desiring to change many 
things under the guidance of human will and intelligently conceived 
purpose. The radical attitude is more critical than constructive; it 
does not accept things as they are, but insists that changes should be 
made. To the radical mind there is nothmg vicious about breaking 
with history, for it is merely a necessary step if progress is to be made 
a reahty; to the conservative mind there is not only the impossibility 
of breakmg with the past but the unwisdom of it. Both the radical 
and the conservative test state functions by their subjective leanings; 
it is a matter of principle with the conservative to maintain, and it is 
a matter of principle with the radical to change 

From the days of the Greeks the certainty of knowledge has been 
viewed as one of the supreme ends of human activity. Plato would 
agree with the modern world in discounting mere opinion, for Plato 
had a great contempt, as did Socrates before him, for the unexamined 
popular affirmations that controlled the Athens of his day. Knowl- 
edge for Plato was the product of dialectic, the rational systematiza- 
tion of concepts perceived in the mmd, the true reality was the rarefied 
idea or absolute abstraction or form, not the second stage in reality, 
which was the actual object made by human art, nor the third stage 
from reality, the reproduction of appearance made by the artist.^ 
Science to Plato was the science of numbers — not mere calculation, 
and certainly not the commonplace observation of facts. While 
Aristotle had no contempt for abstractions, and while he insisted that 
nature worked toward ends that were to be perceived in a rational 
manner, yet he made it possible to study nature with dignity in its 
minutest manifestations. 

Knowledge today is not generally recognized as philosophical 
abstractions; it is rather the assemblage and orgamzation of observ- 
able facts. In the world of science this attitude toward knowledge 
has produced modern physical and biological science, and in the 
world of social relations it has produced the pragmatic and positivistic 
attitude and the nascent scientific method in social relations. The 
scientific attitude must be the product of cultivation, for no one is a 
scientist at heart with regard to social relations. It must be the 
product of the best reason of man. In recent years the student of 
society, of the functions of the state, and of politics in general has 
acquired a name — he is not a radical, not a conservative, but a scien- 
tist. He tries not to regard social questions from the standpoint of 

1 RepiAlie, Bk X 
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preconceived ideas, for he is interested first in the facts, in values that 
are empirical in essence. ^ It has been our effort to show that such 
an attitude cannot exclude effectually the values in human relations, 
for man is a creature of moral purpose, but that those who have dealt 
in the philosophy of human relations have had an unnecessarily 
broad field due to the lack of the development of social science. 

The world can never be without its radicals and conservatives, and 
likewise it must not be without its scientists who approach the func- 
tions of the state with open minds. The scientist is cold in his evalu- 
ation of state functions, and yet he is broadly humanitarian in his 
sentiments, as were the later Stoics. The conservative is the Sophist 
of the modern age since he favors the conventional system of morahty 
and social organization. ^ Perhaps the radical is the Platonist who 
would construct of the tough and unresponsive materials of his day 
the new republic which is not to be laid up in heaven until philosophers 
are kings or kings are philosophers. But let the radical become a 
scientist and he is no longer a Platonist, and let the conservative cease 
to preach the doctrine of success within the conventional order of 
things and he is no longer a Sophist The gentle maturity of the Stoic 
ideal combined with the unwavering Aristotelian devotion to facts 
produces the scientist in human relations, who stands between the 
Sophist and the Platonist and who would point the way to the rational 
yet eclectic emancipation of men. 

Both the radical and the conservative show great trust in the state, 
the radical in its capacity to provide the means of betterment and the 
conservative in its ability to do the same thing by an evolution that 
conserves experience ® The scientist cannot a priori have a confidence 
in the pohtical order, for his chief concern, which rises from his humani- 
tarian basis, IS the result of political action He is a pragmatist when 
it comes to means, if of necessity he must be a Stoic as to ends. The 
scientist is interested in the effective state, not the conserving state or 
the ideal state. The canon of effectiveness looms first in his mind, but 
he also believes that it is possible to make the state more effective 
through intelhgence and experience. The scientist is not averse to 
experiments in state function if they are first submitted to a cold and 

* See R B Perry, General Theory of Value (New York and London, 1926) 

* F J Church, translator and editor. The Trial and Death of Socrates (London, 
1926), p xxxvm 

’ In the days of dechning mercantilism or of the city-state, it was radical to 
suppose that the state should be strictly limited, m the days of individualism, of 
industrial society, it is conservative to take the same position The point is that 
the contents of conservatism, radicalism, and scientific method change m each 
generation 
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rational examination. If a state function becomes a disorganizing 
element in the community, he would drop it or modify it. The 
scientist does not lean upon coercion to attain his ends, but upon edu- 
cation, and in this he is truly Greek and ultimately Platonic. The 
scientist, being a pragmatist, counts more on political support than on 
repression, for, if a new function has the value claimed for it, political 
opposition will be converted into support. The scientist comes nearer 
the idea of progress than either the radical or the conservative, for the 
radical is likely to step too far in his support of mutative political 
parties and the conservative is often unwilling to step at all. To the 
scientist the state is an important and necessary agent of progress, but 
the defects and expensiveness of state action stand out in his mind 
fuUy as much as its efficiency. It is the scientist with his pragmatism 
of means rather than the radical or the conservative to whom we must 
turn for knowledge of the proper functions of the state and for the 
criteria of state action 

The Indmduahst V^ew. In modern times the individuahst has 
been the conservative In the ancient city-state he would have been 
a radical, since the city-state did not develop succinctly the idea of a 
sphere of individual action exempt from the interference of the state 
Individualism itself is a product of the modern age; it came into being 
in part through the influence of Christianity, which drew the individual 
away from worldly loyalties But individualism as a modern move- 
ment comes with the commercial revolution, with the expansion of 
trade and the development of science that taught the individual to rely 
upon his reason rather than upon traditional authority ^ The undemo- 
cratic paternal state was a fact of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. It is not unnatural, therefore, that the overthrow of mer- 
cantilism, which was economic paternalism, should coincide with the 
earher democratic stirrings of the modern world, and that the tradi- 
tional point of view of democracy, economically, morally, and intellec- 
tually, should be individualistic in character. 

Historically, social organization has not been individualistic. In the 
most primitive forms of organizations the individual was submerged, 
and his concept of personality was the personality of the group.^ 
The progress of social organization seems to be in part the development 
of a consciousness of self. Plato and Aristotle taught the inequality 

I of man and the subservience of the inferior, while the Stoics contributed 
the idea of a common humanity under the law of nature. Before 

* C/. Hegel, op at , pp 466 ff 

* H. J. Ford, The Natural History of the State (Princeton, 1915); W G Sumner, 
Fdlhumys (Boston, 1907); R H Lowie, Primitive Soaety (New York, 1920) 
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individualism could become effective, some basis of social decentrali- 
zation was necessary, and this was provided in Western thought, 
apparently, by the combination of Stoic and Christian ideas By 
natural law, the Roman jurists tell us, men axe equal, though by the 
law of nations they are not, therefore human slavery is an institution 
of the law of nations, not of the law of nature. The medieval con- 
ception of the worth of the individual is a combination of the Hebrew 
idea of the covenant, the Roman legal idea of the contract, and the 
feudal theory of mutual obligation ‘ 

But this worth of the individual, which must be the foundation of 
an individualism granting to the single personality freedom from inter- 
ference in certain matters, was not made effective until modern times, “ 
Hence, it must be said that individualism is a product of the post- 
Reformation period.® We must observe the types of freedom that 
were produced in this period, since we are the children of history 
Religious freedom, ^ e , toleration, is one of the first types and it came 
about after a long and futile social struggle. State freedom in religion 
finally passed into mdividual freedom of worship in the more modern 
period.^ Religious freedom leads to freedom of thought and to the 
contention that disagreement with the prevailing social and political 
theories is not sedition. It sprang from the appreciation of what man 
had accomplished in the field of science and the transplanting of this 
attitude to the general field of social relations We have already dis- 
cussed the Enlightenment, which was a foundation of liberty of thought 
and freedom to express ideas ® But individualism as we know it in the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries is econoimc individ- 

* R H Murray, The History of Polittcal Science from Plato to the Present (New 
York, 1926), p 46 

• Perhaps the most able attempt to preserve the liberty of individuality is that 
of J S Mill m On Liberty The conduct of an individual is divided into self- 
regardmg and social acts, liberty from state interference bemg morally just in the 
iQrst class Mill admitted with the greatest frankness that the line was hard to 
draw, but when the social aspect of conduct is merely contingent he feels that, 
withm a narrow field of regulation, society can better suffer some loss than attempt 
to destroy by coercion the individual’s freedom Mill's argument rests on the 
presupposition of Humboldt that progress comes from individuality and that the 
end of society is the development of mdividuahty, which m turn requires liberty 
for its realization. 

’ C E. Vaughan, Stvdies in Political Philosophy (Manchester, 1925), Vol I, 

p 10 

‘See D G Ritchie, Natural Rights (London, 1895); Acton, The History of 
Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis and R V. Laurence (London, 
1909), “The Protestant Theory of Persecution ’’ 

‘ See Mill, op cit (Everyman’s Library), pp 94-95 
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ualism. It is attained by the withdrawal of the state from the close 
regulation of economic life under the system of early modern mer- 
cantilism.^ The growth of trade and commerce to world- wide propor- 
tions and the effect of intellectual attacks on the restrictions of 
economic independence, combined with the ineffectiveness of the state 
in these fields, led to a gradual breakdown of the prevailing system of 
economic hmitations. While the theories of the classical economists, 
led by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, who published The Wealth 
of Nations in 1776, provided the rational justification of the freer 
policy of the state, it was in the nineteenth century that individuahsm 
became a fundamental part of Anglo-American tradition. Individ- 
ualism was firmly grounded when it became part of the system of 
legal traditions protecting the newly formed capitalist class. The 
biological views of the nineteenth century, infiuenced by Darwin and 
formulated m social terms by Herbert Spencer, combmed with the 
traditions of the law as formulated in Sir Henry Maine's famous 
dictum about progressive societies, united to give to Western thought 
the classic defense of the individualistic state. 

These views are not, however, to be separated clearly from the 
historic ideas of natural law and rights, which go back to the ideas of 
the Stoics and which, before the development of the biological inter- 
pretation of society and the study of the history of legal institutions, 
enabled the fathers of the American and French revolutions to consider 
the function of the state as limited in character. In Locke’s view the 
purpose of the state is the preservation of natural rights, the rights of 
life, liberty, and estate, which together form the total concept of 
property ® The theory of the American Declaration of Independence 
may be considered the creed of democracy of the eighteenth century 
type, but it is also the creed of mdividualism in terms of inalienable 
nghts Likewise, the French Declaration of the Eights of Man and 
the Citizen in 1789 is both a foundation of democracy and a foundation 
of individualism, for it gives to the mdividual a sphere of activity free 
from the interference of positive law. Individuahsm and democracy* 

• See Charles Gide and Charles Rist, A History of Economic Doctrines (Boston, 
1915); L H Haney, History of Economic Thought, rev ed (New York, 1927); 
R G Gettell, History of Political Thought (New York, 1924) 

* J A. Ryan and M F X Millar, The Slate and the Church (New York, 1922), 

p 211. 

3 Two Treatises of Civil Government, See 123 Writers who have sought to 
include Locke m the list of thinkers accepting the economic interpretation of 
pohtics have frequently failed to state the three elements in the idea of property. 

3 Democracy as used here is, strictly, political democracy as a form of govern- 
ment, not as social and economic philosophy 
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for the eighteenth century were drawn from the doctrines of natural 
law, just as individualism and democracy in the nineteenth century 
were drawn from biological,^ jurisprudential, and utilitarian consider- 
ations. The permanence of the contribution of the eighteenth century 
must not be overlooked, for it must be remembered that the common 
lawyers of the seventeenth century, like the leaders of the American 
Revolution, associated the rights of Englishmen under the common 
law with the rights of man under natural law.^ 

The utilitarian tradition of the mneteenth century was individual- 
istic. Jeremy Bentham proposed, as we have seen m an earlier chapter, 
to remove the archaic and historical survivals of society which hindered 
the advancement of individual happiness. The state should act only 
to efface itself. He rejected the historical-legal individualism, the 
theory of natural rights, and theological conceptions of restrictions on 
liberty, all of which were to be replaced by the intelhgent calculation 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. John Stuart Mill 
held similar views as to the functions of the state and on similar 
grounds The state might interfere when the acts of the individual 
were other-regarding or social, but not when they were self-regarding, 
for the self-regarding act should be completely free from the inter- 
ference of the state. Mill admitted, however, that all human acts 
were not to be considered in the light of a selfish calculation between 
pleasure and pain, and that the role of sympathy m human actions 
was important. 

However we may look at the nineteenth century, we must admit 
that for English-speaking peoples it was predominantly individualistic, 
at least in the earher decades. Various lines of thought combined to 
produce the historic freedoms of religion, speech, and competition 
economically and intellectually. The historic doctrines of natural 
rights, the implications of biology, the findings of historical juris- 
prudence, and the doctrines of the utilitarians all supported the 
propositions of mdividualistic democracy 

Individualism a Doctrine of Means The difference between indi- 
vidualism, which IS an attitude of mind m the first place, and various 
forms of collectivism must be carefully observed. All social theories 
m the West since the time of the Stoics and the rise of Christianity 
agree on the proposition that the individual is an end m himself 
They all agree that one of the chief objects of the state is the develop- 

iSee Ritchie, Darvnn and Hegel (New York, 1893), Darwinism and Polities 
(London, 1895); Crane Brmton, English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1933) 

* See Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law (Boston, 1921), p 90 
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ment of the individual, but how this development shall be attained is a 
matter of dispute Individualism is significant only as a theory of 
means; as a view of ends it blends with other social thought Let us 
consider the means sanctioned by democratic individualism for the 
development of society. 

Competition is perhaps the fundamental article in the creed of the 
individualist. Competition involves freedom of thought and action in 
all the aspects of social organization The chief function of the state 
is the preservation of the conditions of free competition. The pres- 
ervation of this competition among mdmduals and groups may take 
the form of a theory of rights, and indeed modern political life is 
hardly conceivable without some organization of rights Rights in 
turn may be viewed as the removal of unreasonable restrietions upon 
the activity of the individual ^ Clearly, this should be one of the 
functions of the state, and this m fact is one of the strongest claims of 
individualism. The action of the state in many cases must be negative 
rather than positive regardmg those who are benefited. We have 
grown so accustomed to the ordinary protection of freedom of conduct 
that it IS hard for us to imagine the intensity of feehng of the reformers 
who began modern individualism, capitalistic in nature, by insisting 
upon the removal of restrictions that were merely historic survivals 

But more profound even than the removal of restrictions on the 
individual personality is the individualistic behef in the capacity of 
man, or at least of most men. Here the free invigorating breezes of 
the eighteenth century Enhghtenment blow without hindrance. The 
individualist assumes (1) that the individual knows what he wants and 
what is best for him, i.e , once the individual has received proper 
training, his judgment is not a responsibihty of the state; and (2) that 
the individual can get what he conceives as his need if the state removes 
a certain number of obstacles from his path. The state provides, 
under the individualistic scheme of society, opportunity which, may be 
taken or rejected Education financed from the taxpayer’s pocket is 
therefore not a collectivist tendency in society, for it is merely a means 
whereby the capacities of personality are unleashed. Education in an 
individualistic democracy does not assume that all are equal, but that 
a minimal opportunity should be given to all. With education the 
individual knows more certainly what he can desire in a practical way. 
If the state provides for free competition in the economic world, the 
more capable inevitably rise to the top. A failure is the responsibihty, 
not of the state, but of the individual. The poor, in other words, are, 

* L T Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (London, 1918), pp. 74, 
76, 60 note. 
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by and large, poor because of their failure to exert themselves and take 
advantage of their opportunities. 

No individualist would contend, however, that the path to success 
is paved equally well for all. Some have much farther to travel in 
order to attain intellectual and economic recognition; there is no fixed 
starting point for the race of life in individualistic society. But it is 
contended that in a humanitarian and individuahstic society the mire 
at the bottom of the ladder is not so difficult to overcome that the 
individual is exhausted by his struggle to the first stages of attainment 
No individualist would contend that, even if all individuals had equal 
capacity, equal discernment as to opportunity, and equal energy, all 
would be bnlliant leaders of men m the moral, mtellectual, or economic 
world. One of the data assumed by the indmduahst is the difference 
in actual personal physical and intellectual capacity, though he would 
also assert that, morally speaking, each individual has a right to an 
equal chance in life The successful businessman will admit that there 
are chances or factors in the road to economic success over which the 
individual, however wise, has httle control. The farmer does not 
control the international wheat market, and the individual has great 
difficulty in knowing when the path will lead to prosperity or failure ^ 

The creed of the individualist casts doubt upon the ability of the 
state to alter materially the situation. The simplest argument in 
this condemnation is to point out the chance of corruption and inepti- 
tude in the bureaucracy Only in recent years has the individualist 
been faced with the fact that the government is efficient in certain 
large-scale economic operations, and in the future he must face also 
the fact that the technique of government operation will improve by 
the accumulation of experience Experiments in collective society 
since the war have been launched on a larger scale than ever before in 
the history of the world If, at the end of fifty years of Russian com- 
munism, collectivism is a relative success, the amount of accurate 
information available concerning the ability of a scientifically managed 
society to provide a better life than the efforts of the individual in a 
more loosely organized system will be such that the debate on this point 
will be over m a scientific sense. ^ 

> One of the best statements of the mdividualistic position is that of Herbert 
Hoover, Amenean Iiuhviduahsm (New York, 1923) See C E Merriam, American 
Political Ideas, 1866-1917 (New York, 1920) Excellent statements of constitu- 
tional individualism may be found m Lochner v New York, 198 U S 45 (1905), 
Adams V Tanner, 244 U S 690 (1917); Allgever » Louisiana, 168 U S 578(1897) 

* Treitschke, Politics, Vol I, Ch XII, insists that the state is external and 
uncreative m most of its activities; while the state exercises more control over 
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Assuming the effectiveness of the state in making the moral and 
economic conditions of citizenship better, the individualist contends 
that the advantages lost are greater Indmdual initiative, the feeling 
of personal responsibility for the verdict on a lifetime, and the knowl- 
edge that success in life must come in large measure from the efforts 
of each individual in his own behalf are, m the mind of the individualist, 
the elements of universal constant progress The individual is forced 
to compete with his fellows as well as cooperate with them, and in 
each generation much of the best in human capacity will be developed. 
Progress has been accelerated, accordmg to the individualist, simply 
because of individualism in all fields. It has come because there has 
been competition between ideas and because there has been a steady 
stream of rewards for the capable in all fields The industrial develop- 
ment. of the modern world is viewed as the product of the genius of 
capitalistic economics. The mdustnal revolution came in a period of 
mdividualism, and it must remain as a problem of the future, whether 
or not economic progress can be maintained and the progress of the 
arts fostered, under other than an individualistic society. 

It can hardly be said that the individualism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centunes has been preserved in its purity. The notable 
increase in the function of the state, even in states historically 
committed to mdividualism, such as the United States, is a matter of 
common observation The growth of governmental regulation of 
mdustrial life, the safeguards provided by the government for pure 
goods and numerous commodities, the protection extended to the labor- 
ing class as a whole, the growth of government oivnership of natural 
resources, and plants established to give fundamental services to 
the citizens, such as transportation, light, water, gas, electricity, and 
others, all attest the fact that a new form of Individualism or a partially 
developed collectivism has been created ‘ To list the regulations of 
life that have been sanctioned under the American doctrine of the 


the economic than the intellectual life, it is rarely creative m the former. Cf. 
W G Sumner, What Social Classes Owe to Each Other (New York, 1884). 

I See C A Beard, American Government and Politics, 5th ed (New York, 1928) ; 
C P Patterson, American Government (New York, 1929) Hoover’s American 
Indindualism makes important concessions, yet msists that individualism remams 
This seems to indicate that he believes a new form of individualism is developing 
See The Political Philosophy of Robert M LaFoUette, edited by Ellen Torelle 
(Madison, Wis , 1920), Theodore Roosevelt, The New Nationalism (New York, 
1910); The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, edited by Ray S Baker (New York, 
1925) The Progressive movement before the war, led by such men as LaFoUette, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and others, combmed the principle of 
increased government functions with more democracy One of LaFollette’s 
favorite phrases was “the cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy ’’ 
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police power naturally raises the question of just how much indi- 
vidualism actually remains. It is a question fundamentally of balance, 
and the individualist contends that it is better to surrender indi- 
vidualism reluctantly than to throw it overboard for we know not what. 
Welfare, furthermore, is considered a legitimate article in the indi- 
vidualist’s creed, and the actual regulations of individual conduct 
allowed in individualistic societies are insignificant when compared 
with the vast amount of freedom that yet remains under the aegis 
of personal responsibility.^ 

The Indictment of Individualism The indictment of individualism 
IS primarily an indictment of the social and economic order that has 
been fostered by this histone theory Capitalism bears the brunt of 
the attack. “ As Plato saw that mdmduahsm was inimical to his 
ethical conception of justice as the harmony of the parts of the state, 
so the modern proponents of economic harmony of the parts of the 
state sense that individualism is inimical to their conception of economic 
justice Contrary to the philosophy of the city-state, however, the 
modern critic of social organization contends that the fundamental 
fact in the moral freedom of the mdividual is not primarily ethical 
development but economic freedom and equality which may lead to 
moral freedom and equality Individualism has failed, it is said, 
since there is little correlation between individual merit or effort and 
the rewards secured.^ 

The modern attack on capitalism culminates in the speculations of 
Karl Marx. Before him the utopian socialists had sought to avoid 

1 Mill distinguished between state interference winch restrains the liberty of 
the individual by prohibitions and that which insists that certain things shall be 
done in order to help him The first mterference is illegitimate; the second does 
not turn on the prmciple of liberty but on the principle of expediency of govern- 
mental mterference See A D Lindsay, introduction to J S "WliW, Utilitarianism, 
Liberty, and Representative Government (Everyman’s Library), pp xix-xx See 
John A Ryan, Declining Liberty and Other Papers (New York, 1927) For an 
excellent classification and discussion of the functions of the state, see R M 
Maciver, The Modem Stale (Oxford, 1926), pp 183 ff , Paul Leroy-Beauheu, 
L’Stat modeme et ses fonctions, 2d ed (Paris, 1891) 

• It IS a shallow view, however, to hold, as many socialists seem to, that certain 
specific repudiations of capitalism and mdividuahsm mean by implication or logic 
the entire destruction of the historic system Reformism, as stated by Catholics 
(Ryan and Millar, op cit , passim), is a criticism of capitalism but it is not a 
repudication of it It has been suggested, for instance, that the philosophy of 
laissez faire, t e , the prmciple of social atomism or individualism, should be called 
more properly laissez tomber, or to let fall or crumble 

® It should be noted that the communism advocated by Plato in the Republic 
was ethical primarily and economic m a secondary sense only Aristotle criticized 
it because he felt that the economic and humamtarian motives m hfe had been 
underestimated by Plato Politics, Bk II, Chs III-IV 
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the evils of society by the formation of ideal communities in which the 
moral and philosophical should predominate over the economic. But 
their analysis of capitalism and their theories of the correction of its 
evils are inferior to the ideas of Marx.^ The immediate superiority 
of Marx over his predecessors springs from the fact that he proposed 
a materialistic interpretation of history which explained not only 
modem capitalism but other economic systems as well. It was the 
theory of inevitable and constant class conflict in all ages. The names 
of the exploiters and the exploited have changed; at one time it is the 
conflict between master and slave, at another it is between lord and 
vassal, and m modem times it is the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
that represent class conflict under capitalism.^ Exploitation is eco- 
nomic in character and it involves social injustice to those exploited. 

Under the modern system, indeed under all systems, exploitation 
consists in the control of labor, which is the source of value. The 
laborer does not get the full value of his labor, and the surplus value 
goes to the accumulation of wealth held by capitalists. The accumula- 
tion of surplus value implies that the rich class will become richer in 
the course of time as the poor will become poorer; this brings about a 
continuous surplus of commodities above the purchasing power of the 
workers Ultimately the top-heavy capitahst system will fall before 
the rage of the exploited masses; the proletariat of the world will 
unite agamst the system that produces war, wage slavery, and unem- 
ployment. What will be the results of the socialist revolution? The 
bourgeoisie will be overthrown and its economic control over society 
extirpated; since the proletariat will control in the interest of the 
workers, the exploitation of the masters will cease and the class stmggle 
will end in the creation of the classless society. The rewards of society 
will be distributed with justice, either in accordance with the value of 
the work done or in accordance with the more humanitarian doctrine: 
“From each according to his abihty, and to each according to his 
needs.”® 

* See H W Laidler, History of Sociahst Thought (New York, \927)) Socialism m 
Thought and Action (New York, 1920); Paul H Douglas, “Proletarian Political 
Theory,” Merriam, Barnes, and others. Political Theories, BecetU Times (New 
York, 1924), Ch VI, The Communist Manifesto of 1848 by Earl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels See Werner Sombart, Le Bourgeois, tr from the German (Paris, 
1926), for a careful exammation of the historical roots of capitalistic mentaUty 

* See St Augustine, The City of Ood, Bk III, Ch XVII, for the suggestion that 
“proletariat” came to signify those who were too poor to equip themselves in arms 
but who had the leisure to bear children 

* W. W. Willoughby, The Ethical Basis of Political Authority (New York, 1930), 
Ch. rV; N. Lenin, The State and Revolution (London, 1919) 
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The indictment of capitalism insists that certain evils are inherent 
in the system. The great and summary evil of the system is the 
exploitation of the masses But this evil takes three distinct forms. 
The first is war, for the socialist contends that world peace and the 
destruction of imperialism aie impossible until capitalism has been 
overthrown. The capitalists by their accumulations are continually 
seeking broader markets and they bring to their assistance the power 
of the law and the force of the state One country may have too 
many workers and httle raw materials, since the world is organized 
into nationahstic-capitalistic states, it must expand by whatever means 
possible. Another country may have a surplus of capital for invest- 
ment, which has been stolen from the workers, the profitable invest- 
ment of this capital involves the exploitation of the workers in other 
countries To the socialist the secret of peace is a just economic 
order. 1 

Wage slavery and unemployment go hand in hand. The worker 
is being robbed of the products of his labor; he cannot accumulate a 
surplus of wealth since the employers are continually depressing wages 
and also trying to sell their products at the highest possible prices 
The worker is in fact a slave of the employer since he can never reahze 
the dream of economic independence But economic surpluses are 
accumulating all the time because of the wealth that the capitalists 
take to themselves The wages of labor represent only a part of their 
productive power, and therefore the processes of exchange of com- 
modities can never work smoothly and permanently without interrup- 
tion. There will be constantly recurring periods of unemployment 
during which the surpluses taken from labor and held by the capitalists 
must be disposed of. Under capitalism, so the socialists contend, the 
purchasing power of labor is not equal to its productive power; this 
would not be the case m a socialized commonwealth 

Socialism at the present time has to take account of the develop- 
ments of recent years Some of these developments have been 
favorable to the sociahst contentions The state owns the postal 
system and operates it with efficiency, and there are many bright 
spots in the system of governmental operation of utilities which show 
that government service may be cheap and managed with honesty 
Furthermore, the experience of the world with the operation of serv- 
ices is not by any means a practical refutation of the claims of the 
socialist as to what the state is capable of doing. The corporate 
developments withm capitalism in recent years have outstripped 

1 Scott Nearing and Joseph Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy (New York, 1925); 
P T Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926). 
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early ideas of what was thought possible in the way of economic 
organization To the socialist the growth of huge corporations, the 
rise of trusts, and the effectiveness of monopolies that do not by any 
means charge more than smaller organizations all point to the 
impending socialization of the economic organization and resources of 
the state Such developments are preparing the way for the state, 
and it will be an easy matter for it to absorb the industrial units built 
upon the capitalistic foundations of society ^ 

While the socialists do not surrender their major premise of 
economic classes under capitahsm, they are forced to recognize that 
great long-run improvements have been made m the average standard 
of living under our present system The rich have been growing richer, 
to be sure, but the poor have not been growing poorer. Whether the 
rise m the standard of living is sufficient to justify capitalism is one of 
the major matters of dispute at the present time. To the socialist the 
effectiveness of the huge aggregations of capital we see at the present 
day is but a faint suggestion of the effectiveness of the socialized state 
in terms of standards of living. To grant that under mdustnal 
capitalism improvements in the general conditions of the masses 
have taken place is not to admit that the inherent evils of capitahsm 
are overbalanced by its virtues Moreover, capitalism, even with 
mcreased wages and better conditions of work that have been brought 
about by social legislation, has not prevented the recurrence of wars 
aroused by fundamental economic conflicts in the modern world, and 
the continual struggle for economic stability, % e , the elimination of 
unemployment, has, it seems, been a somewhat losing fight. The 
socialist, of course, contends that a world socialist government would 
ehnunate imperialism in all its forms and therefore war; then within 
each country the regulation of the processes of production, so free 
under capitalism, would stamp out what is perhaps the greatest evil 
of modern times — ^unemployment * 

Aspects of the Conflict between Individualism and Collectivism 
Before entering into a brief discussion of the types of socialism, a 
statement of some aspects of the conflict should be made. In the 
first place, as we have noted, the central issue in political science is 


' The New Republic, LXVI (May 13, 1931), 341, remarks: “The huge unit must 
now be thought of as the typical or representative firm, and certainly as the 
dominant type Competition, of course, still exists, but its nature is radically 
changed . . Our fate is more and more the result of conscious choices on the 
part of the relatively few — or of failure on the part of those few to exercise choice ” 
’ See The Socialtsm of Our Times, A iSympostum, edited by H W Laidler and 
Norman Thomas (New York, 1929) 
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always the relation of the individual and the state. The individualist 
looks, not to groups or to the state, but to the individual. He would 
have a society in which the principle of hberty is recognized more than 
the principle of authority, on the theory that individual development 
can best be secured by many types of freedom. The critic of indi- 
vidualism, on the other hand, points particularly to the economic 
sphere as the region of exploitation and would restnct economic free- 
dom in order to develop and to secure moral freedom or the develop- 
ment of the individual personality.^ The end is always the same 
— the creation of conditions that foster the enlightened individual — 
but the means are widely different. The function of the state in 
economic life, for the socialist, is limited by its effectiveness only, 
while the individualist objects on principle to state action because it 
is contended that the values of mdividuahsm are thereby lost. For 
the one group the moral and economic purposes of the state must be 
secured by a unity of means, individualism; for the other, the 
moral and economic purposes of the state are secured by a differenti- 
ation of means — ^individuahsm in the moral and collectivism in the 
economic order In the last analysis it would seem that both the 
individualist and collectivist are willing to admit that the most impor- 
tant single fact in the life of the individual is the economic order; the 
individualist and capitalist can admit the economic interpretation of 
history without surrendermg their positions This is a fact that the 
individualist has not always perceived clearly, and it has resulted in 
the somewhat inconsistent defense on the basis of moral idealism of 
an economic order as the greatest asset of a society. 

In the second place, the conflict centering around individualism 
involves fundamental differences m the theory of distribution. Social- 
ism, aside from the philosophical bases of the inevitabihty of the 
class struggle, the materiahstic interpretation of history, and its 
economic theory of justice, is a theory of distribution. A majority of 
the students of economics have come to the assistance of capitalism 
The intellectual descendants of the classical economists divide the 
economic order into shares. There is capital which receives interest, 
there is land which draws rent, and there is labor which draws wages. 

* The individualist is reluctant to admit, on principle, that state interference 
may actually increase the liberty of the mdividual It is supposed that, if the 
state did not restrict me (along with others), I would have had the choice of domg 
what IB done for me by compulsion In a practical sense there can be no hberty 
without society See Lindsay, op cit , p xxiii C/ B F Wright, A Source Book of 
American Political Theory (New York, 1929), p 401, for Randolph’s conception of 
state function m the Virginia convention of 1829-1830 
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Management may be separated from labor, and, if so, it draws a 
special share of the products of the economic order. The share that 
each factor in production draws depends largely on objective factors. 
Capital, if scarce, may draw a very high rate of interest; if it is plenti- 
ful, its returns may dimmish. The rent of land varies with its type, 
location, and scarcity; because of the competition between entre- 
preneurs the income from land is hkely to represent its true value m 
terms of rent. Wages, moreover, are not the product of legislation, 
but of the competition between employers and employees. For a 
time the organization of labor may secure a higher margin of wages, 
but in the long run workers cannot be paid more than they are worth, 
or the economic order would go into bankruptcy. Whether wages 
are kept down near the margin of subsistence by the competition and 
mcrease of workers, and whether the “iron law of wages” is true, are 
matters of dispute among economists, but that there are limits to the 
economic value of labor is clear even to the socialists. Management 
may at times be overpaid, but under a regime of free competition the 
individualist insists that this situation cannot be long continued, for 
highly paid management that does not pay for itself will be discon- 
tinued Thus the conservative economists insist that “in the long 
run” the shares of economic distribution are roughly what the eco- 
nomic order will stand. 

The socialist, on the other hand, criticizes most severely this com- 
placent “long-run” pomt of view. While the conservative economist 
insists that there can be no general overproduction of commodities 
because of the infinite expansibihty of human wants, the socialist 
insists that overproduction is a fact. The recurrent disorganization 
of production and distribution is cited in support of this contention, 
and it IS asserted that an economic system based on the profit motive 
can never result otherwise In case of increase in land values, the 
socialist joins with Henry George in his Progress and Poverty in insist- 
mg that persons getting the benefit have done nothing to create it 
since it is a social value that should accrue to society. In the more 
extreme forms of socialism interest is viewed with disfavor. Capital 
is produced by labor, and the accumulations of capital represent 
amounts which should have gone to labor or which should now be 
owned by labor, but which were taken from it under the capitalistic 
system of production. While it is questionable whether socialists 
would urge an indefinite increase in wages, nevertheless they assert 
that wages do not by any means represent the productivity of labor.* 

1 Some conservative economists are coming to accept the socialist criticism of 
distribution The conservative picture of the share taken by capitalists and gomg 
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Socialism has, however, many forms. In its more moderate types, 
such as represented by the League for Industrial Democracy, which 
is the intellectual and educative aspect of the Socialist party in the 
United States, the burden of emphasis falls on the protection of social 
mterests. Socialism, m the nonrevolutionary and moderate sense of 
the American Socialist party, is interested primarily in the means 
that should be adopted to safeguard the general economic welfare 
Socialism might in this sense be defined as the advocacy of govern- 
ment ownership or control of those mdustries and resources that are 
of pnmary social significance. It would favor the government owner- 
ship of natural resources, such as oil, minerals, and waterpower. It 
would favor the regulation or ownership of transportation facilities 
and the regulation of the distribution of manufactured commodities m 
the interest of the consumer, along with the general regulation of the 
conditions of labor in the interest of labor. The productive energies 
of the nation should be socialized to prevent their exploitation in the 
mterest of a few private owners That capitahsm is inherently 
incapable of serving all and serving well is a fundamental part of the 
socialist creed. 

To Norman Thomas, the presidential nominee of the Socialist 
party in the United States in 1928 and 1932, progress is the realization 
of industrial democracy. “We may say broadly that democracy 
means in Lincoln’s phrase, government of the people, by the people 
and for the people; and that industrial democracy is the application of 
the same idea to economic hfe The modern socialist does not 
object to machinery as such, but to the private domination of machine 
production in the interests of personal profit rather than social good. 
The antagonism of capitalism to true democracy, which is held to be 
mdustrial democracy, is seen first in this respect, that production is 
for profit rather than for the people’s benefit. While the ideal of 
service may be spoken of, it is profit that is necessarily the master of 
the economic situation In the second place, capitalism is against 
the democratic principle since it lodges legal control in owners w'ho are 
often absentees. “Holders of stock who may never have seen the 
inside of a steel mill, voting for each share they hold, are the rulers of 
the steel trust — not those who vrork m the mills or those who use its 


either into consumption goods or back into productive enterprise that would 
employ more labor, broke down m 1929 owing to the tremendous increase m 
profits in the United States 

1 Norman Thomas, “What is Industrial Democracy?” League for Industrial 
Democracy (1925), p 7. See also Amertco’s Way Out (New York, 1931), by the 
same author. 
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product. . . . Control rests with powerful groups of ‘insiders’ who 
are supported by the stockholders as long as they seem to be turning 
over profits in dividends 

Approaches to Industrial Democracy. The uninitiated conservative 
is hkely to believe that all radicals are the same. The popular con- 
ception of Bolshevism in America during the early postwar years 
included all persons who offered criticism of the present economic 
order, and there was no distinction between the various types of 
criticism of capitalism. The present issue is complicated by appeals 
to historic and traditional attitudes which arouse a great deal of heat 
but which cast very little light on the actual claims of the radical. 
The scientific criticism of radicalism is very strong, but the issue 
should be simply this : is the present economic order more advantageous 
to society in the long run? In this connection the experience of the 
state in public ownership and control should be of the greatest impor- 
tance An intelligent treatment of radicalism must be based on 
adequate understanding of its claims, t e , the claims radicals make 
for themselves, not the claims attributed to them by opponents who 
are partially informed and who respond more to emotions than to 
mtelligent evaluation. At least radicahsm seems to be a permanent 
issue in the modern state, and the conservative can maintain the 
present order only by showing that it is a better and more effective 
one than any of the proposals made for its alteration. The issue of 
industrial democracy has a multitude of forms, but there is scarcely 
an election in which some aspect of the problem does not appear. 

A brief statement should be made of the movements that have as 
their goal the reahzation of some form of industrial democracy. There 
IS first the organization of producers. Under this heading we should 
note that both workers and employers have made experiments. The 
workers have organized trade and labor unions to make collective 
bargaining effective and to assume a share in the management of 
industries through shop committees and joint committees that deal 
with the relations of employers and employees.^ On the other hand, 
the methods of the employers have taken two broad forms: company 
unions have been organized to prevent affiliation of their workers 

* Ibzd , p 10. 

* The American Federation of Labor is the outstanding example of this type of 
organization in America Under the leadership of the late Samuel Ckimpera, it 
sought to influence the course of government pohey and the conduct of industry, 
but it did not enter politics as a group See Gompers, Seventy Years of L%fe and 
Labor, 2 vols (New York, 1926). Also Gompers’ "Annual Report to the American 
Federation of Labor,” 1898 L. L. Lorwm, Labor and Intematzonahsm (New York, 
1929) 
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with other workers in the same occupation outside the specific plant, 
and employers have provided in certain instances for employee repre- 
sentation in the management of mdustries. The initiation in these 
cases comes from the employers rather than the workers. A third 
type of approach from producers may be listed as genume producer 
cooperation. There have been instances of cooperative workshops 
and building guilds, and the farmers’ cooperative is of considerable 
significance in the United States. The purpose in the latter case is to 
market goods, rather than produce them, by cooperative endeavor. 

A second type of fundamental character is consumers’ cooperation, 
as contrasted with that of the producers The voluntary consumers’ 
cooperative is the most notable form of this type. A number of 
consumers band together to buy certain commodities in order to 
get the advantages of large-scale buying The cooperative may 
either reduce the prices of the goods or refund to the members of the 
cooperative a proportionate share of the savings that such combina- 
tion gains. A second form of cooperative may be listed as the com- 
pulsory cooperative, in which the state provides certain services to 
the mass of citizens at a lower cost, generally speaking, than can be 
provided by pnvate enterprise. The state as the organizer of public 
services, such as roads, education, and public-utility services (e g , 
gas, light, water, and transportation) has established what can be 
called a compulsory cooperative, since the advantage appears in the 
cheaper cost of the service in comparison with the cost as conducted 
under private enterprise. Whether or not the actual cost of certain 
of these cooperative public services is less than their cost under private 
administration is a matter of intense interest. In any case, the loss 
in taxes and the increased taxes in certain instances must be balanced 
against the immediate saving to the community in service charges.* 

A third form of approach to industrial democracy, as distinguished 
from the approach of the producers and the consumers, must be 
observed in the organization of workers growing out of their desire as 
producers and consumers for larger control over social forces. The 
first type of organization is that of the workers for political action 
It may be either through political parties or through legislative agents 
or lobbies, the latter being the consistent policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. Labor is interested in legislation to aid workers 

* There is a loss in taxes because publicly owned utihties are not taxed The 
increase in government ownership will increase, therefore, the amount of property 
which is exempt from taxation It is conceivable that there could be such an 
increase m these services that either they would have to be taxed or other forms 
of taxation revenue would have to be tapped 
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when by their own efforts they cannot obtain adequate protection, 
and it is always interested in preventing legislation that is contrary 
to the definitely formulated interests of orgamzed workers. These 
efforts of workers to control the state through informal representation 
are balanced, of course, by similar efforts of trade associations com- 
posed of employers and owners 

The workers’ party is not a significant element in American political 
life. American labor has been effective through informal pohtical 
action and it is possible that, owing to the complicated party system 
in the United States, it would not have been successful if it had early 
entered whole-heartedly mto the pohtical arena with a pohtical party 
bidding for popular support ‘ The multi-party system of European 
states and the Labor Party in British politics indicate the effective 
party diversity possible upon economic matters. A contmental 
parliament has represented in it through party organizations prac- 
tically all the possible shades of economic opimon from the most 
conservative to the extreme radicals on the left — ^the communists. 
It should be noted that in general American unskilled labor has not 
been radical and this, combined \i'ith the traditional background of 
American party life, has made the organization of wage earners into 
political parties less of a desideratum. On the other hand, the more 
radical of the labor groups and those groups frankly radical regardless 
of labor affihations have been drawn farther into the pohtical arena. 
Third parties in the Umted States which have developed rural support 
have often been effective in getting their demands incorporated 
into the platforms of the major parties 

Theories of Industrial Democracy. The approaches to industrial 
democracy discussed above are tentative and expenmental. In 
them there is no fundamental criticism of the present order, and no 
reforms of far-reaching character are proposed. The American 
Federation of Labor, particularly, is conservative in contrast with the 
Socialist party, and, with the increasing strength of organized labor, 
it is probable that it will become increasingly conservative and 
nationahstic in its temper. It may be said, as a generalization, that 
only those groups that are fundamentally at war with capitalism 
find their way into the political arena; it is these groups, which propose 
as their gateway to mdustrial democracy substitutes for capitalism, 
that we must now consider. These t^ories may be listed as follows: 

^See F E Haynes, Social Politics in the United States (Boston, 1924); Third 
Party Movements in the United States (Iowa City, 1916); A. N. Holcombe, The 
Pohtical Parties of Today (New York, 1924), E E. Robmson, The Evolution of 
American Political Parties (New York, 1924) 
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syndicalism, consumensm, communism, socialism, guild socialism, 
and anarchy. 1 All the great revolutionary theories agree in con- 
demning the present system as undemocratic. All stand for produc- 
tion for use and not for profit. Yet there are certain fundamental 
differences between radical or revolutionary theories which may be 
briefly stated. They differ as to (1) the relative place they would 
give to man as a producer and a consumer, (2) the place and value of 
the state in attaining a new society, and (3) the tactics that should be 
used by groups in securing change. 

The first difference finds a clear expression in the contrast of ideas 
in “all power to the producer” and “all power to the consumer” 
The syndicalist, i e , labor unionist, develops his fundamental views 
around the function of the organized producer The producer 
should take over the orgamzation and management of industries 
and all necessary economic functions, together with what political 
functions remain (which would not be many) after the overthrow of 
the exploiting class “ The state represents to syndicalism class inter- 
est and dommation; without the class that demands the state for its 
preservation, little need for force would remain after the destruction of 
capitalism. Syndicalism has been strong in France and it was strong 
in Italy before the rise of Fascism. The fundamental unit in the 
reorganized economic system would be the group of producers or 
the trade or labor union. The syndicahst feels that action through the 
/conventional democratic pohtical machinery is futile in secunng its 
ends, and therefore direct action, i e , sabotage and the general strike, 
is advocated.® 

* See Laidler, “Hoads to Freedom,” League for Industrial Democracy, and His- 
tory of Soaahst Thought 

* It must be remembered that most radical criticisms of the industrial order, 
aside from state capitalism or state socialism (as contrasted with “scientific” or 
Marxian socialism), believe that the chief function of the state is the protection 
of capitalism and the capitahst The state is inherently the product of a class 
society and will last only so long as there is class society Such theories are, 
therefore, anarchistic m nature 

* See Douglas, op cU , m Merriam, Barnes, and others, op cii , W Y Elliott, 
The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 1928) , G Sorel, Reflections on Violence, 
tr from the French (New York, 1914) For a moderate syndicalist view, see 
Charles Albert, L’Stat moderne (Pans, 1929) Perhaps this author is primarily a 
pluralist m his views, but he asserts that society is made up of a body of producers 
and a body of governors and that pohtics consists m the adjustment of these two 
forces 

French syndicalism was mfiuenced by the revolutionary philosophy of indus- 
trial unionism advocated by the Industrial Workers of the World and the Socialist 
Labor Party in the Umted States. See Darnel de Leon, Speeches and Editorials 
(New York, 1935) 
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As extreme to the syndicalist position we find what may be called 
consumerism. It is contended that consumers’ cooperation, organized 
and effective to the point of actually overturning the present system 
of production and distribution, would be far more democratic than 
syndicalism or the control of producers. All people are consumers, 
but not all are producers in an active way The very idea of produc- 
tion for use implies the supremacy of the interest of the consumer. 
While much heat may be generated over the conflicting claims of 
producers and consumers, when the argument is over each side must 
admit the existence of the other. The syndicalist is compelled to 
recognize the interest of the consumer, and the consumerist is forced 
to recogmze the rights of workers as producers to organize and present 
their claims. Moreover, both the syndicahst and the consumerist 
agree in one fundamental particular: they hate the state and would 
reduce its activity to the lowest possible point. ^ 

When we consider communism we must first point out that Bol- 
shevism is derived from a party label, “Bolsheviki,” or the majority, 
and that sovietism is merely machinery, a means of organizing repre- 
sentative councils on the basis of the economic interests in the state. 
Communism stands for control by the producer, and it believes that 
the state is the creature of the capitalist class. Eventually the 
state must go, according to the Russian view, but in the transition 
between the rule of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat the state is 
useful in suppressing counterrevolution. The Russian attitude 
favors revolution as a means of overthrowing capitahst society and 
insists that this is m strict accordance with the teachings of Marx 
In practice the Russians have suppressed the syndicahst influence 
in the state, and, while the government is in theory based on workers’ 
control, it is in fact m the hands of the Communist party, which is 
the only effective expression of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The transition penod is the time of the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat. While the Russian attitude immediately after 
the revolution in 1917 condemned cooperation with noncommunist 
groups, the rise of Fascism has produced the “United Front’’ move- 
ment which seeks the collaboration of all groups opposed to war and 
the Fascist conception of authority. The communists have been 
moving toward the right or more conservative view, while the Second 
or Sociahst Labor International has been becoming more radical.* 

* James P Warbasse, Cooperattve Democracy (New York, 1925), S Webb and 
B Webb, The Consumers’ Cooperattve Movement (New York, 1921) 

* See Douglas, Zoe cil , N Lenin, op cit , John Strachey and Ludwig Lore, “New 
OnentaUons on the Left,” The New Uepuhlic (October 2, 1935), 207 ff 
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Turning to state socialism, we find a sharp break between it and 
communism or scientific socialism. The state socialist in general 
is opposed to revolution as a means of attaining social democracy; 
he “has broken away from a strict adherence to the dogmatic concep- 
tions of Marx; and he has faith in social democracy as a means and 
as an ultimate goal. The socialist views with alarm the dictatorship 
of the proletariat based upon force, or any dictatorship for that matter, 
for he knows that the answer to force is force and that, if there must 
be dictators, there is no guarantee that the dictator will be a Lenin 
rather than a Mussolini While the socialist has confidence in the 
state as a matter of principle, the communist uses it during the period 
of transition and proposes to drop it when the strength of capitalism 
has been sapped. Furthermore, the socialist considers the theory of 
world-wide revolution a counsel of despair. If war cannot be pre- 
vented, Western civilization cannot be saved, imperialism, if it is to be 
cured at all, must be cured in times of peace and not of war. Accord- 
mg to Norman Thomas, “Both socialists and communists, however 
sharp the tactical differences between them, are committed to some 
use of the state Neither party is exclusively ‘statist’ in outlook as its 
critics allege The communists m Russia have sanctioned or even 
fostered both workers’ unions and cooperatives, and modern socialists 
regard both forms of organization as necessary supplements to the 
state.’’ ‘ 

Guild socialists have far less confidence in the state than socialists. 
The guild socialist movement has made a real contribution in insisting 
on the need of a plurality of organizations to express the plurality 
of interests of the individual. The state (or the commune, as the 
guild socialists refer to it) has the care of residual interests left over 
after the guilds have effectively organized the primary interests of 
the workers As a worker, the individual is a member of a guild; 
as a neighbor, he is a member of the commune. Consumers’ interests 
are recognized m the advocacy of consumers’ cooperatives The 
fundamental weakness of gmld socialism as a movement is its vagueness 
on the relations between different guilds and between the guilds and 
the commime. There is disagreement among the guild socialists on 
these points, but in general it can be said that social interests, or 
interests common to an entire society, are not adequately secured. 
There is no assurance of equahty of bargaining power between the 
different guilds, as in the case of syndicalism, and there is no guarantee 
that particular guilds will not become so conservative that the interests 


1 Thomas, op. at, p. 42. 
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of progress will not be protected. Clearly society as a whole has a 
fundamental interest in the control of basic necessities such as natural 
resources, utilities, and power, but to concede such a power to the 
commune would not materially alter the present economic organization 
of society. 1 

The idealism of anarchism, which seeks the elimination or destruc- 
tion of the state, may be admitted. Kropotkin's Communist Anarch- 
ism is one of the most beautiful theories of social organization ever 
printed. It presupposes a desire and a capacity in man for the 
voluntary organization of all social ends, for which there is little 
evidence. The general tendency of the present is for anarchists to 
work with syndicalists along revolutionary lines, though the anarcho- 
syndicalist approach to economic problems is obscured by the apparent 
success of the Communist party in Russia.* 

Conclusion. It is clear that the intoxication of ideas is nowhere 
more apparent than in the perpetual conflict over the functions of the 
state. The radical or the revolutionary is immersed in the great 
ideas that form his inspiration in life and he does not care to consider 
in a pragmatic way how these ideas must be limited in practice or 
harmonized with the conditions of living.® But as it is possible to see 
only the idea that will be realized in a particular vision of perfection, 
so it is possible to consider all things in the light of historical parallels 
As observed above, the scientist planner of economic society rather 
than the conservative or the radical must be the final adviser as to 
the means that can be adopted by the state to secure the ends of 
social life so deeply embedded in the democratic thought of Western 
civihzation.^ Pending the triumph of science in testing the regulative 
capacity of the community, we must be certain with Lord Acton that, 
“as surely as the long reign of the rich class has been employed in 
promoting the accumulation of wealth, the advent of the poor to 
power will be followed by schemes for diffusing it 

* Miles Carpenter, Guild Sociaham. (New York, 1922), Bertrand Russell, Pro- 
posed Roads to Freedom (New York, 1918); G D H Cole, Guild Socialism (New 
York. 1920); S G Tdohson, National Guilds and the State (New YotIl, 1920). 

* For an excellent discussion and bibhography on anarchism, see F W Coker, 
Recent Political Thought (New York, 1934), Ch VII 

* Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, Vol III, p exm 

* G B G Catlin, Science and Method of Politics (New York, 1927), pp 146 ff 

‘ Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis 

and R V Laurence (London, 1909), p 94 For a splendid discussion of the 
principles of economic plannmg m general, see the Report of the Director of the 
International Labor Office to the International Labor Coi^erence for 1932 and 1933. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF POLITICAL PLUEALISM* 

I liave termed this view the pluralistic theory of the state because it is rooted 
in a denial that any association of men m the Community is mherently 
entitled to primacy over any other association — J Laski * 

The Discredited Stale. In the last chapter the problem of the 
state as a functioning umt was discussed from the arena of practical 
politics. It was seen that the fimction of the state is a central issue 
of modem political dispute, but it was also seen that this discussion 
of the function of the state is focused on its relation to economic forces 
We must now turn to the function of the state in terms of pohtical 
ethics; while the subject has been suggested m previous chapters, 
the modem attack on the sovereignty of the state demands particular 
attention. The twentieth century has been distinguished in political 
philosophy by a concerted and broad theoretical attack on the unity 
of the state as expressed in the doctrine of sovereignty. The monists 
are those who maintain at the present time the validity of the idea 
of sovereignty, while the pluralists are those who accept the state but 
deny its sovereignty.® "" 

In the final analysis the issue centers upon the amount and kind 
of unity desirable or possible m the modern state. The history of 
pohtical thinkmg has, in a sense, oscillated between the conceptions 
of the highly unified and the partially dismtegrated state It is a 
matter of degree, since all pohtical thinkers, with the exception of 
those with anarchistic views, have approved unity by political means; 
the state itself denotes a certain amount of unity, but the nature of 
this unity is a matter of mcreasing debate 

Plato and Aristotle differed as to the unity needed in the state 
Plato was seeking in The Repvbhc a “oneness" suitable for his unitary 
conception of justice as harmony between the parts with each part 
performing functions proper to it. The “parts" in man were the 

1 Before studymg this chapter the reader should review Ch III 
* “Law and the State,” Economica, No 27 (November, 1929), 283 
® F. W Coker, “Pluralistic Theories and the Attack upon State Sovereignty,” 
Mernam, Barnes, and others. Political Theories. Recent Times (New York, 1924), 
p 80 Cf.W.W. Willoughby, The Ethical Basts of Political Authority (New York, 
1930), p. 427. 
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faculties of the soul, and the “parts” in the state were classes. As 
the soul was divided into the rational, the spirited, and the appetitive, 
so the state was divided into classes dominated by each of these three 
faculties of the soul Justice was a proper subordination of the spirited 
and the appetitive to the rational, and the unity sought was the unity 
of the rational. Aristotle in his Politics condemned the Platonic 
theory of justice, both as to the end sought and as to the means adopted 
for attaming it. The end of life in the state is not the unification ot 
all ends under the pohtical, but the preservation of all good ends 
under the pohtical, for the state is composed of many parts and each 
part has a suitable ethical purpose or design to achieve As to the 
means adopted by Plato, Aristotle felt that the cominmiism of wives 
and property among the rulers would be destructive to unity rather 
than an aid, and he held that under such a system the benefits of 
friendship and individual motivation would be lost The state for 
Aristotle must be unified by education and friendship, and not by 
such disturbing devices as proposed by Plato in The Republic 
For Plato society is organic, while for Aristotle it is symbiotic. 

Yet it must be admitted that the ancient city-state was better 
able to attam unity than the large nation-state or country-state of 
the present day In the commumty of the city-state it was possible 
to speak of ethical or purposive unity, while the modern state unity, 
being desirable in certain things, must be attained m some measure by 
legal conceptions of state unity, i e., sovereignty, and by allowing a 
degree of ethical decentralization ^ Is this legal unity more than a 
fiction? Can it be defended as a vital picture of modern pohtical 
life? These are the questions asked by the plurahst in his search for 
pohtical justice. The conception of state unity, having become 
legal by surrendering in large measure the notion of moral umty, is 
now attacked by the pluralist 

Before the World War and immediately after it forces arose in 
political thought which, if carried to their logical conclusions, would 
have discredited the state. = To mlerpret the history of political 
society as an oscillation between umty and disunity is not far from the 
facts, and it indicates the sigmficance of the evcr-vital political issues 
raised by the mere existence of the pohtical community itself Repub- 
lican Rome at times had something of the unity of the Greek city-state, 
but never so much, owing to the conflict between the plebs and the 
patricians; the empire attained for a time a higher degree of legal and 

‘ Cicero, On the Commonwealth, tr and ed by G. H Sabine and S B Smith 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1929), pp 10-11, see Willoughby, op. cii , pp 184r-186. 

* P W. Ward, Sovereignly (I^ondon, 1928) 
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administrative unity, and as a result the doctrine of positive law and 
the theory of sovereignty are foimd in a germmal state. ^ The umty 
of the Holy Roman Empire was a fiction in comparison with the 
moral unity attained by Christianity. A new period of state unity 
and a corresponding development of the theory of sovereignty appeared 
in the rise of the national state begmning in the fourteenth century. 
Absolutism, divine-right monarchy, and nationalism presented a 
solid frontal attack on disunity, and m this period we find the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of sovereignty clearly presented in the thought of 
Pierre DuBois, Jean Bodin, James I, Thomas Hobbes, and others. 
The revolutionary movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries struck at this national umty, but unsuccessfully m Central 
Europe, where in the nineteenth century an ethical absolutism, a 
theory of the omnicompetent state, held sway. The twentieth century 
presents a paradox, for those who criticize the unity of the state and 
attack the concept of sovereignty are not unwilhng to see the develop- 
ment of imity in terms of world government.® 

In contrast to the movement of pohtical speculation led by the 
pluralists, we find that umty is in fact advancing Russian com- 
munism and Italian Fascism, the swing of dictatorship from one 
European government to another, and the resistance offered to 
international unity aU indicate that the ideal of the legally and 
morally umfied state is not dead. It may be said that the idea of the 
unified state is one of the most disturbing factors in the modern 
international world. While the state has been worshipped in the 
past, it may also be worshiped at the present time, and the ideals of 
Fascism and the actual politics of the Communist party, along with 
the American conservative reaction after the war, indicate that state 
worship IS tightly interwoven in the modern fabnc of citizenship 
Nationalism in an effective sense demands unity of the state and 
idealism in pohtical purpose; the objective symbol of nationalistic 
unity is the doctrine of sovereignty. The subjective manifestation 
of this nationalistic unity is the loyalty of the citizen and his apprecia- 
tion of political traditions. 

Whether the pluralistic attack on the doctrine of sovereignty is 
valid depends finally upon the nature of political society. If society 
is atomic rather than organic, their claims have a lasting foundation. 
Eighteenth century liberalism, which exalted the individual and his 
rights, viewed pohtical society as many individuals united by common 

* See Willoughby, The Political Theories of the Ancteni World (New York, 1003) 

* See H. J Laski, A Grammar of Polities (New Haven, 1925), for a pluralistic 
interpretation of the League of Nations system 
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purposes rather than as an organic whole. Yet the modern attack 
would disintegrate society, not so much in terms of the individuals 
composing it as in terms of the many group affiliations of each individ- 
ual. If the individual is the real unit in the state, sovereignty 
becomes an artificial creation just as the unity of the state in any 
high degree is an artificial creation. The same result follows if the 
group instead of the individual is taken as the real unit, for then the 
claims of the state for umty may become artificial. The pluralists 
would not declare the state to be artificial as was done in the eighteenth 
century, for the state is an association or an agency of human purpose 
as other associations are agencies of human purpose Nevertheless 
any unity claimed by the state over and above the residual functions 
left after other groups have fimctioned is artificial, and it is just this 
claim to inherent unity that the plurahsts have associated with the 
doctrine of sovereignty.' 

The Rights of Groups. The atomic view of political society adopted 
by French hberals of the eighteenth century did not permit the right 
of association to come between the individual and the state. It was 
Turgot's policy to abolish all forms of the corporate life, with the 
exception of the state, and thus associations of workers, employers, 
or other individuals were not looked upon with favor. • In order to 
assure the individual his freedom, he was to be prevented from develop- 
ing a vital associational hfe, which was in the modern view the very 
negation of liberty.^ The plurahsts do not lack historical perspective 
as did the French atomic theorists, but they are in danger of adopting 
the fallacious approach of hasty generahzation. Just as the eighteenth 
century tended to look at the state as a federation of individuals, so 
the modern pluralist tends to view the state as nothmg more than a 
federation of groups ® 

At the turn of the present century the claims of groups were pre- 
sented in terms of group personahty or real personality. In terms, the 
doctrine of the Gesammtperson is not an attack on the sovereignty of 
the state, but an assertion of the inherent rights of corporate life 
independent of the concession of legal personality. Gierke is perhaps 
the greatest exponent of the doctrine of real personahty In his studies 

1 See William Orton, “The Atomic Theory of Society,” The American Political 
Science Review, XXIV (1930), 628 ff. 

“76id,p 634 

’ As an example of the atomic theory of the state, we may recall Ephraim 
Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny (Cambndge, Mass , 1925), pp 219, 246, in 
which it IS shown that the church attitude m the Papal States m the fourteenth 
century toward associations was one of distrust mvolvmg complete power of regu- 
lation or destruction 
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of Germanic and Roman law he came to the conclusions that one of 
the great defects of Roman and canon law was that they did not get 
beyond the idea of corporate personality as ’personae fictae; that the 
great merit of German fellowship or association law was that it 
permitted the recognition of the real personality of associations; 
and that the only vital interpretation of group life must be in terms 
of group personahty as a reahty. ■> The group is not the collection of so 
many disparate atoms, for through participation in a community of 
purpose a collective consciousness and will distinct from the conscious- 
ness and null of the mdividual members is created. The particular 
point of attack was, of course, the concession theory of the corporation 
which held that corporate personahty is a legal creation and concession 
of the state. The immediate result of the theory is the insistence upon 
the inherent rights of groups as well as of the state and a corresponding 
limitation upon the right of the state to interfere with the rights of 
personality of corporation groups.^ 

Maitland in England followed the ideas of Gierke and attempted to 
apply them to British group life. As most of the pluralists adopt in 
some form or other the group emphasis, their indebtedness to Gierke 
and Maitland is clear. But it must be obser\’ed that the mere defense 
of groups as real persons or as associations with inherent rights is not 
sufficient to constitute the destruction of sovereignty.* Certain 
writers, such as Figgis,* have applied the theory of group rights to 
their own particular concerns, in the case of Figgis, this is the church 
It is contended that both historically and ethically the state cannot 
absorb the church, that it must contmue as an independent association 
with whose nghts the state has no power to interfere. Other writers, 
such as Laski, have been concerned chiefly with the right of producers 
to associate. But Laski has been in reality an exponent of the pro- 
gram of the British Labor Party (though recently he has become a 

‘Frederick Hallis, Corporate Personality (London, 1930); Otto von Gierke, 
Das deulsche Genossenschaftsrecht (Berlin, 1881), Vol III, Max Radin, The Legis- 
lation of the Greeks and Romans on Corporations (New York, 1909); Gierke, Political 
Theories of the Middle Age, tr and introduction by F. W. Maitland (London,1900) 
The introduction by Maitland is a classic statement of the importance of the theory 
of real personahty. H A. L Fisher, editor. The Collected Papers of Frederic 
William Maitland, 3 vols (Cambridge, 1911), Vol. Ill, pp. 304/ , “Moral Person- 
ahty and Legal Personality ” 

® A position with some pomts of similarity and yet distinct is that taken by 
G D H Cole in emphasizing the possibihty of general wills in smaller groups than 
the state; this is not inconsistent with Rousseau’s idea of the general wdl as an 
attribute of the state See Cole, introduction to J J. Rousseau’s Social Contract 
(Everyman's Library), p xxxii 

’ J. N. Figgis, Churches in the Modem State (London, 1913). 
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Marxist) : there is only one ultimate conflict and that is between capital 
and labor, and the prime right of association is that of labor to form 
trade unions. If we take the general trends of modern social legislation 
as a whole, there is nothing revolutionary on the insistence of group 
rights, for the freedom of labor combination has progressed steadily 
smce early in the nineteenth century. The culminating expression 
of this right of workers to combme is found in Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, Article 427, which guarantees to workers the right of 
association for their mutual benefit ^ 

The early impetus to group rights given by Gierke and Maitland 
in terms of real personality has continued but in a different form, for, 
while Laski in his early writings approved the group approach to 
politics, in his constructive work, A Grammar of Pohhcs (1925), the 
emphasis is on the individual and his desires concerning associates 
rather than on the association or the group itself While there are 
yet defenders of the idea of the real group personality, the generality 
of thought at the present time puts little faith in the theory ^ The 
value of the group approach to pohtical life is, however, apparent. 
It is clear that the individual does not face the state directly, he faces 
it through intermediary bodies — a political party, a trade association, 
a labor union, a church, or other groups with a definite attitude toward 
public policy.* The individual does have a loyalty for these group 
afihhations, and it is probable that the course of politics must take 
account of group interest whether it desires to or not. Group interest 
is not limited to the territonal extent of the state, for associated 
interests are in many cases vitally international * The vitality of 
group affiliations must be recognized, but, as Laski insists, we should 
consider the state a competitor vuth other associations for the loyalty 
of the individual citizen.* Certamly, when we consider the influence 

1 See C W Pipkin, Social Politics and Modem Democracies, 2 vols (New York, 
1931) 

* Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law, pp 40-48; W Y 
Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 1928), Part IV 

* Sun Yat Sen, San Min Chu I (Shanghai, 1927), p 114, points out an interest- 
ing difference between the East and the West in the West the individual expands 
into the state through machinery or a group interest, m China the individual comes 
to know the state through his loyalties to the family end the clan, which remam 
between the individual and the state 

* A D Lindsay, “The State m Recent Political Theory,” Political Quarterly, I 
(1914), 128-145 

* While groups are vital in the state, it must not be forgotten that (1) many 
groups are vital only because they are self-centered and struggling fundamentally 
against ideas of public welfare that are generally accepted (Seba Eldndge, The 
New Citizenship (New York, 1929), Ch II), and (2) that many interests which 
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on the operation of government which determined groups can have, we 
must almost concede that we arc approaching a struggling feudalism 
of groups, each seeking to bend the action of political authority in its 
own direction. The constitutional state, i.e., the sovereign democratic 
state, is either breaking down or its history in the future is to be written 
in a different context. 

In such a situation the pluralist issues his challenge. The doctrine 
of the legally unified, the sovereign state, does not fit the facts. The 
state, he says, has never been sovereign, and its unity has been a 
colossal historical fiction. A vital pohtical science must not be content 
with the fictions of the legalists, the supporters of particular states 
claiming omnicompetence, or the limited Austmian conception of law as 
the positive enactment of the determinate sovereign. As a force in 
history, says the pluralist, political authority has been a partially 
stable cooperation or federation of social units. Not only has the state 
been limited in its authority, but a proper interpretation of the state 
cannot admit the conception of sovereignty even theoretically. As 
Aristotle said, the ends within the state are many instead of one, and 
each end has its own inherent claims to existence, to be heard through 
orgamzation, which should not be limited except insofar as the just 
claims of the total society must be heard. The idea of political author- 
ity must not be viewed as expressed solely through the machinery 
of the state in a formal sense. The state must be viewed as no 
different from other and privately organized mterests from the stand- 
point of inherent qualities. The state rests upon the day-by-day 
consent of its members, upon the consistent judgment of its worth- 
whileness by the mdividual and his group or groups; therefore it is in a 
perpetual contest, even conflict, with other associations for the loyalty 
of the citizen; it is a polyarchy. The state is limited in its authority, 
not by inherent weakness in the state itself, but by the inherent 
strength of the competing influences in life which the state cannot 
effectually or legitimately comprehend. But the burden of proof falls 
squarely upon the shoulders of the pluralists.* 

should be organized as distinct group forces have in reality been surrendered to the 
bourgeoisie under the influence of traditional individualistic ideas (J. A Ryan and 
M F X Millar, The State and (he Church (New York), 1922, p. 211). 

1 R Emerson traces the plurahstic attitude of society back to the nmeteenth 
century distmction between state and society, which led to the view of the state 
as an organization of organizations and to the acceptance of an mdependent sphere 
for society. See State and Sovereignty tn Modern Germany (New Haven, 1928), 
pp 39 jS See also R M Maclver, Community, 3d ed (New York, 1924), pp 
260 ff On p 262 he takes the customary pluralistic view of society as being 
federal m nature 
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The Legal State and the Ethical State. It has been observed that 
the pluralistic attack upon sovereignty is fundamentally an attack 
upon the unity of the state. This attack upon umty and this denial 
of sovereignty have two distinct sides, viz., the denial of sovereignty 
of the state municipally or constitutionally and the demal of sover- 
eignty on the basis of the needs and the facts of international life. As 
we shall see, the last attack vests in international government and law 
an authority superior to that of the state, while the first attack 
imposes internal limitations on the authority of the state. One of the 
historic distinctions in Western countries has been between the legal 
and ethical sides of pohtical life. Such a differentiation is seen in 
Bodin, one of the first great exponents of the sovereignty of the state, 
for Bodin, while he spoke of the supreme power of the state, yet 
retained limitations upon it under the head of natural, divine, and 
fundamental law, f e , a moral or ethical and historical constitu- 
tionalism.^ A distinction between moral and positive law is found 
germinally in Roman legal discussions, since natural law and the law 
of nations were distmguished. Also it is fundamental in Anglo- 
American law. However, the fundamental use of the distmction in 
public law has been between the state as a legally organized unit and 
the state as an ethically organized or purposive community in human 
life. Not only this, but in modern times the distinction between state 
and government has been accepted as fundamental, government being 
regarded as the organized agent of the state viewed either as a moral 
or B. juristic person,'* 

The pluralist has sensed the value of these distinctions to the 
defender of sovereignty and has been disposed to deny them. The 
plurahst denies, in the first plaee, the distmction between state and 
government, and also ultimately denies the distinction between 
law and morals, since he condemns the formal distinction 
between positive law as the enactment of the state and ethical prin- 
ciples® such as are found in the historic legal materials. In fact, the 

* C. H Mcllwaui, “Sovereignty Again,” Econormca (November, 1926) 

* C E Memam, History of the Theory of Sovereignly since Rousseau (Columbia 
Studies, 1900), Willoughby, The Nature of the State (New York, 1896), and The 
Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (New York, 1924); Ward, op eit 

< The distinction between law and ethics is not the same as the distinction 
between pohtics and morality For the pluralist, to umte law and morals does not 
mean that politics and morahty are the same, smce he denies the right of the 
pohtical commumty to formulate the content of group or individual morality 
The idealist unites pohtics and morahty m order to exalt the state; the plurahst 
should separate them to cast it down. Vaughan, Studies in Political Philosophy, 
Vol II, introduction, p 406 
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defenders of sovereignty make this their major point of attack on 
grounds of principle, for it is contended that, while the pluralists have 
valuable suggestions vnth regard to political ethics, their theories of 
public law are entirely too uncertain and vague. ^ For the pluralist 
the state is that body of persons who exercise effective pohtical power 
This, at least, is the theory of Duguit, and of Laski, his follower in 
certain respects. Moreover, the pluralist is unwilling to admit the 
formal or analytical conception of law as the command or the expres- 
sion of will on the part of the state. In other words, the prevailing 
pohtical morality, one might say the constitutional morality of a state, ^ 
IS the source of, if not the content of, vahd law. The forces that move 
the state cannot be enclosed within the narrow bounds of the command 
of the sovereign, and it is the forces at work in the state rather than 
positive law which count in the mind of the pluralist. 

The critics of sovereignty will not admit the separation of the 
legal and the ethical in pohtics, and in a sense they are attempting to 
revive the Greek concept of a pohtics whose chief element is the ethical 
However, there is a marked difference. The critic of sovereignty is, 
in general, a believer in pragmatic ethics. He contends that the old 
doctrine of natural law is not a sufficient ethic of the state, and that, 
on the other hand, one may not go to history for an answer to all 
questions of political moment The historical interpretation of the 
state has been idealistic (ethically absolute) and organic, and this 
the pluralist rejects with his emphasis on authority as federal. The 
natural-law school was intellectual and rationalistic and did not shrink 
from the idea of the sovereignty of the people, i e , the doctrine of the 
consent of the governed, leading directly to the sovereign state, which 
the pluralist rejects ^ Between these two aspects of historical error 
the pluralist seeks to wend his way, adopting in general an anti- 
intellectualistic approach and pragmatic ethics. 

A few remarks must be made on the legal or sovereign state of the 
jurist and the lawyer. Monism has gone through various forms. In 
its early stages it was a defense of the doctrine of absolute state power 
vested in the national monarch.^ In this form it was propounded 
by Bodin, and his ideas are a development in part of those of the 

1 See Willoughby, The Ethical Basis of Political Authority, Part II, Johannes 
Mattem, Concepts of State Sovereignty and International Law (Baltimore, 1928) 

* Elhott, op ct< , p 15S, note 

* See W E Hocking, Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and, of Rights 
(New Haven, 1926). 

^See J. N. Figgis, The Dimne Bight of Kings (Cambridge, 1914); Memam, 
op. eU. 
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supreme political power that one finds in the political thought of 
antiquity.’- From Bodin we pass to Hobbes, '■* who was primarily 
impressed with the state as a legal institution Beginning with 
Bentham and culminating with Austin in the nineteenth century, we 
find the legal side of sovereignty emphasized, rather than the power 
theory advocated in earlier times. The Enghsh development of the 
theory of sovereignty did not stress the notion of the state as a juristic 
personahty as did the German thinkers of the nineteenth century 
Austimanism, as expressed in John Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, is a doctrine primarily of British positive law, while the 
German theories of monism are first of all interpretations of the nature 
of the state. In Willoughby’s interpretation of sovereignty we find a 
combination of the Austmian positive-law theory with the German 
interpretation of the nature of the state; this results in a clear distinc- 
tion between the concept of the state as a corporate or juristic person 
and government as its agent, the thesis that the state is completely 
organized {i e., legally organized) in its government, and the behef 
that law, to be certain, must be viewed in a formal or analytical sense 
as the command or expression of the will of the state through its 
proper agent, the government ^ 

It is a curious commentary that the plurahsts are reluctant to 
consider adequately the refinements of the theory of sovereignty con- 
tributed by Germany and Amenca during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Laski interpiets sovereignty as power, and therefore 
insists that the state is not all-powerful, which is perfectly true He 
starts with an attack on the doctrines of John Austin in his Grammar 
of Politics, the refutation of which had already proceeded apace in the 
works of the monists themselves The modern monist insists that 
the lawyer’s state is expressed m terms of legal will rather than of 
power, and that the ethical vahdity or social feasibihty of law is to be 
sharply separated from its legal or formal side. In fact, it is just this 
side of Austmianism that pluralism does not adequately treat. While 
Austm did not develop the doctrme of state personality as the modern 
monists do, the momst agrees with Austm that the tests of law for 

* Willoughby, The Political Theories of the Ancient World, J W Allen, A History 
of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1928) 

* Hobbes made no distinction between state and government. As a matter of 
practical politics and not of legal reasonmg, he saw the necessity of the absolute 
government or the unified state See his Leinathan (1651) 

® Willoughby, The Nature of the State and The Fundamental Concepts of Public 
Law Willoughby’s contribution to the theory of sovereignty consists primarily 
jin showing that the idea of the state as a juristic person does not necessarily carry 
with it the idea of the moral or ethical absolutism of the state 
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actual use in political life cannot be the content of positive morality. 
Austin did not believe the state was unhmited in power either in a 
physical sense or in the world of morals, for he was a behever in the 
divine law and the fundamental character of certain moral principles 
Furthermore he would not admit that these considerations should be 
mjected into the objective determination of the content of municipal 
law. He contended merely that the state is legally unlimited; surely, 
if the state has its most characteristic expression in a constitutional 
and legal order, it is difficult to assign to other bodies than the state 
the right or the power to make law. Whether law is obeyed is, to 
the monist, a matter of practical pohtics and social ethics; the nature 
of law is independent of right and wrong. After all, it would seem 
that, if law and ethics can be separated as to means of formulation, 
the monistic position is not so untenable. 

Austin’s theory is an explanation of the British state. His deter- 
minate sovereign, which is habitually obeyed and which is the state, 
IS none other than the British Parhament. It may be said that it is 
difficult to apply his theory to other political systems, though Austin 
himself made this attempt. The monist would insist that Austin 
spoke in terms of fact, for Parhament does make the law and the law 
exists in a formal way at least because Parhament has said that it 
must be Since the time of the Stuarts, neither the monarchy nor the 
common lawyers have offered any serious objections to the supremacy 
of Parhament. This supremacy is simply one of the chief facts of the 
British pohtical system, and it is doubtful whether Austin’s ideas 
would apply accurately to any government other than one with 
parliamentary mstitutions and a flexible constitution.'- One real 
question of apphcabihty of Austm’s theory to British institutions 
arises in his fundamental analysis of the nature of law. For Austin 
law in the pohtical state is positive in character, i e , it is made by 
human inteUigence and organization, it consists of rules laid down for 
the guidance of intelligent beings by intelhgent bemgs having the 
power to do so. While the laws of God may be admitted as such, 
Austin is chiefly interested in human laws which may be called positive 
or enacted law in the strict sense.* Does this concept agree with the 
position of custom in Bntish law? 

The common lawyer is likely to emphasize the unwritten and 
customary character of British law which would minimize the positive 
enactments of the determinate sovereign.* To Austin law is a com- 

1 EUiott, op at , p 160 

* W. J. Brown, The Ausitman Theory of Law (London, 1006), Ch I 

* See Roscoe Pound and T. F T Plucknett, Readings on the History and System 
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mand and it is a command by poktical superiors to political inferiors, 
defining legal rights and duties. A legal duty has three parts: there 
IS a source of defimtion which is the sovereign in the state; there is the 
person to whom the right is given; and there is the person upon whom 
the correlative duty is imposed. Such a concept to Austin was 
broad enough to include the entire field of law. As far as custom is 
concerned, what the sovereign perimts in custom he commands. The 
mere concession to the judiciary of the right of defining custom does 
not alter the fact that the acceptance of custom by authorized agents 
of the state is necessary to give it a place in the order of legal values 

The historical jurists, led m England by Sir Henry Maine, ‘ saw a 
weakness in this Austiman position. Maine insisted that Austin’s 
explanation was highly artificial, since legislation was new m the 
history of legal institutions. Positive law was, therefore, itself a new 
concept. One must admit, it would seem, that Austin comes nearer 
to an explanation of the British system of law than the system of law 
in an Indian state governed almost entirely by custom, despite the 
fact of potential absolute monarchy. Austin’s notion of positive law 
is pecuharly annoying to those who want the legal system to remain 
without change or who fear radical legislative innovations made possi- 
ble by Austin’s conception of the function of the sovereign “ 

One must not forget that Austin speaks of the legal and not the 
ethical state, as is implied by the plurahsts m their attack on Austinian- 
ism. Austin did not conceive of the state either as morally unlimited 
or unlimited m terms of sheer power. Anyone admitting the validity 
of the law of God cannot say the state is morally unhmited, and no one 
will assert that the physical power of the state is absolute While 
Laski attacks the idea of unhmited power in the state in his rejection 
of Austin, Austin himself denies the idea of unhmited power, but 
retains the idea of the state as the final source of legal values, which is, 
after all, the core and only essential point in the doctrine of sover- 
eignty.® Law for Austin was not power, but an expression of legisla- 
tive will, t e., sovereign will * If there are legal hmitations on the state, 

of the Common Law, 3d ed (Rochester, 1927), pp 124 ff , for material on the 
position and function of custom 

* Early History of Institutions (New York, 1875), pp 392 ff 

® See J C. Carter, Law, Its Origin, Growth and Function (New York, 1907) 

®See John Dickinson, "A Working Theory of Sovereignty,” Political Science 
Quarterly XLII (1927), 633 

* Austin was a utilitarian and therefore would be in conflict with the idealist 
interpretation of the will of the state See Green, Works, Vol II, pp 403-404, 408, 
for his criticism of the Austiman view, which, says Green, regarded the determmate 
sovereign as much more important than it really is The general will and not 
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argued Austin, they must come from the law, but, since the deter- 
minate sovereign itself is the source of law, it is a contradiction in 
terms to argue that the supreme source of positive law can itself be 
linuted by positive law.^ 

It is just here that the more modern proponents of the legal state 
step in. It is really contrary to the Anglo-American traditions that 
government should be above the law; it is part of the theory of consti- 
tutional government that the law is supreme, for, as Cicero said, the 
law governs the magistrates as the magistrates govern the people * 
The momst considers Austin’s idea of the government’s being above 
the law, but not above constitutional morality (or constitutional 
conventions and traditions), as a definite weakness. To remedy this 
German and American monists have proposed the distinction between 
state and government. The state, not the government, is the source 
of law, which, to be sure, is still positive, and the state is viewed as a 
junstic or legal person with a kgai will. The government is merely an 
agent for carrying into effect the will of the state. The government, 

, therefore, is hmited by law, though the state is not, for the govern- 
ment is not the source of law, t e , positive enactment. Law is a 
formal expression of will, and the tests of the existence of law are not 
tests of its rightness The idea of the state’s personality is a 
nineteenth century German conception which has been accepted and 
developed by W. W. Willoughby, the leading exponent at present in 
the English-speaking world of the doctrine of sovereignty.® Of what 
value is the distinction between state and government i* 

The momst regards the distinction as fundamental, not only 
from a logical point of view, but also because of the modern doctrine 
of constitutional government Constitutional government is the 
rule of law and not of men, and, to be secure, law must be above 
the government, which is an arrangement of functioning offices in the 
state If the state and the expression of its will, the law, are above 
the government, the government becomes a limited agent with a 
responsibihty to be tested before other branches of the government 


the sovereign is the real determinant of the habitual obedience of the people, the 
general will being “that impalpable congenes of hopes and fears of a people, bound 
together by common interest and sympathy . . . The essential thmg in political 
society IS a power which guarantees men's rights, t e , a certain freedom of action 
and acquisition conditionally upon their allowmg a like freedom in others ’’ 

^ Brown, op cit , Ch V 

• De Legtbus, ed by Keyes, Bk III, Ch I. 

• R Emerson, op at , L Duguit, "The Law and the State,’’ Harvard Law 
Bemem, XXXI (1917), 1-185 
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given the right also to express the will of the state. Furthermore, 
the idea of state personality has more of the universal in it than the 
Austiman idea of the determinate sovereign. The determinate sover- 
eign IS difficult to find, for instance, in a federal government, but 
that the state exists is hardly to be questioned There is no necessity 
of a unified expression of the will of the state, and there is no need for 
one determinate organ to overshadow all other organs. A division 
and delegation of governmental powers does not mean a division and 
delegation of sovereignty, for sovereignty remains vested in the state, 
and it IS also the identifying feature that makes a state a state. Some 
confusion has risen in American thought over the position of the 
Constitution. To Burgess, the Constitution is above the government 
and any enactments of positive law are made by the government 
The constitution represents the organization of the state, ^ with the 
more recent monistic position insisting that the organ which draws 
the constitution is a part of the government and that the constitution 
is merely positive law occupying a controlhng position Thus, it 
would be impossible to conceive of the state as being hmited by the 
constitution; only the government can be so restrained. 

Types of Pluralistic Attack. Both the monists and the pluralists 
admit and insist that in practice government is not omnicompetent 
in a practical sense The monist admits this limitation in all fields, 
and he further admits that the mere enactment of legal values is no 
guarantee whatever that they will be effective in practice The 
monist is, therefore, obliged to go beyond these admissions and insist 
that the state is legally unhmited. Now even a pluralist must admit 
that, if the premises are granted, there is much to be said in favor of 
the modern monistic position. It certainly represents to a certain 
extent the actual claims of the state, for there is no organization which 
attempts to enact rules that are upon an equal footing with the laws 
of the state. The nature of law and the nature of legal limitations 
are, theiefore, the key problems in the pluralistic conception of the 
state. No pluralistic attack on the state can admit the Austmian 
theory of law. 

As to the nature of law, the plurahst denies completely, at least 
in theory, the Austmian conception. The elements of the legal order 
must be found outside the enactments of the state; they must be 
found in the social forces that make enactment possible. The inter- 
national-law attack on sovereignty places legal validity above the 
state in a world of interdependence, which means a world of law in 

‘ J W Burgess, Pohiical Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 
1898), Vol I, Ch III 
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the face of which the conventional theory of the legal independence 
of each state is unreal and dangerous Historically, the force of 
international custom and agreement has been superior to the demands 
of particular states for complete mdependence, and from a moral 
point of view the world demands the supremacy of international 
law over the state, at least in certain respects. The ethical attack 
of Krabbe, to be considered shortly, places the source of legal vahdity 
in the sense of right, in the content of commumty conscience, rather 
than m the formal enactments of the state. For such an inter- 
pretation as given by Krabbe, the Austinian theory of vahdity arising 
from formal enactment is arid and without value. The pragmatic 
attack of Duguit places the source of legal validity not in the enact- 
ments of the state but in the facts of interdependence, giving rise to 
an objective law of social sohdanty anterior to the state Duguit 
and his follower, Laski, defimtely reject the notion of a distinction 
between state and government. The state is the government, and 
the government is that body of men which has the power of rulership 
in its hands. Laski believes state and government to be the same, 
and with Duguit denies the distmction as well as the personahty 
of the state. The source of legal validity is found in the utility or 
value of the services of the state, and m the conscience of groups and, 
latterly, in his thinking, of individuals. 

The Nature of Legal LimitaHons. What is the nature, then, of the 
legal hmitations on the power of the state? Both the monists and the 
pluralists admit objective physical and moral limitations, but these 
are not primarily at issue. The pragmatic tendency in Duguit and 
Laski, of course, would insist that the physical and moral limitations 
show that there can be no legal omnipotence except in the realm of 
metaphysics. Historically, we may say that there have been two 
types of hmitations on the legal power of the state. These two are 
(1) objective hmitations such as natural law, objective law, or the 
moral claims of the individual, and (2) the theory of self-limitation or 
autohmitation, first advanced by German thinkers and adopted by 
recent monists. The first type, the objective limitation, involves the 
most ancient conception of law as the order and principle inherent in 
nature. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and the medieval thinkers down 
to the rise of the national states insisted that rulers were subject to 
the law, and it was generally held that human enactments contrary 
to natural justice were invalid. As we have just seen, the decline of 
dogmatic natural-law doctrines has not overthrown the concept of a 
law objective as to the government. Duguit’s law of social solidarity 
is to be interpreted as a revival of natural law governing the state. 
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but in realistic terms The ethical and moral interpretation of the 
state found in Krabbe and Laski limits the law, but it would be 
admitted by them in general that the content of justice changes. 

The theory of autolimitation of the state as the source of rights 
and limits on the state receives the most caustic attack by the plural- 
ists To them it is at most a sheer fiction since the state could not 
ignore these hmitations if it wanted to * The modern theory of self- 
limitation is contrary to the older historic doctrines of the state as 
being objectively limited by forces of right over which it had no 
control. Autohmitation as the basis of rights developed coincidentally 
with the nineteenth century theory of sovereignty, and the theory of 
sovereignty, it must be granted, developed in connection with national- 
ism. The theory of self-limitation is inherent in the constitutional 
state, and the organization and delimitation of the powers of govern- 
ment are the functions of the constitution, whether written or unwrit- 
ten. Historically, constitutional government arose in connection 
with the objective limitations of natural law and rights, but with 
these views discredited another basis of limitation was found in the 
distinction between state and government and the self-imposition 
of limitations. It cannot be said that the history of the constitutional 
state shows the weakness of this theory, since as an agent of political 
democracy it has been careful, generally speaking, in the protection of 
rights The monist does not admit that the force of public opimon, 
which makes it impossible to alter materially the hmitations imposed 
on the state, vitiates his position. For public opinion to the monist 
is an extralegal force; it is recognized legally only insofar as definite 
means for its expression are established. The pluralist, on the other 
hand, regards the theory of self-hmitation as a dangerous fiction — 
dangerous because there is the possibility of the development of the 
authoritarian state under the aegis of sovereignty, and a fiction because 
in general it is impossible for the state to ignore these limitations. 

Whatever may be said of the theory of self-hmitation, it must be 
conceded that it is firmly embedded in modern public law. As far 
as the nghts of individuals and groups are involved, the measure 
applied by the state is the measure established by law. While there 
are some suggestions in American constitutional law, for instance, 

* See Stammler’s concept of natural law with a changing content, based on his 
distinction between form and matter The inherent principles of justice involved 
m the form of justice must be applied to the concrete materials of justice See 
Hockmg, Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and Rights (New Haven, 1926), 
C G Hames, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts (Cambndge, Mass., 1930); 
Vaughan, op cit , Vol I, pp 230, 241 

> Dugmt, op eit , XXXI (1917), 128 # 
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of the natural-law yardstick, it is the formal agency of the government 
that deternunes finally what application shall be made of absolute 
conceptions of right and justice.^ In favor of the theory of self- 
limitation it can at least be said that it provides a means of defining 
the hmits of state action, which theories of law as objective to the 
state do not. As Laski says, there is a penumbra of anarchy sur- 
rounding the pluralist state which is not admitted in the public-law 
concepts of the monist As the theory of self-hmitation in the sphere 
of actual law is an expression of the nature of law, so it must be said 
that the attack on this theory is the echo of the attack on the theory of 
law as positive. There are two ways of looking at the question 
On the one hand, it may be said that the idea of law as positive, with 
the corresponding view of self-hmitation, is a realistic expression of 
the umty of the state, or an expression of the formal unity of the state 
as it ought to exist; on the other hand, it may be asserted with the 
pluralists that it is an attempt to inject into the state a unity which 
does not exist in fact and which should not exist Therefore the 
idea is a pernicious fiction rather than a vital approach to the problems 
of pubhc law. 

The Pluralistic Society. But behind the pluralist notion of law 
and limitations on the state is a conception of the disintegrated 
society. We are back, therefore, to the original startmg point — the 
nature of the denial by plurahsts of the unity of the state We shall 
have occasion to consider the question of the moral and ethical unity 
of the states again at the conclusion of this chapter when an attempt 
will be made to evaluate the contribution and the validity of the 
pluralistic conception of the state In this conception, the state, 
in the words of Figgis, is a “society of societies.”* This does not of 
logical necessity deny the sovereignty of the state, for it is more of a 
program of legislation than a theory of positive law It would seem 
that Maitland, Lindsay, Barker, Figgis, the guild socialists, and others 
would be satisfied with a functional or group federalism as contrasted 
with the territorial federahsm that is characteristic of modern federal 
governments. However, such theones of the rights of groups, 
whether the argument deals with the real personality and the ethical 
function of groups or with the economic interests of associations, 
result in a concept of political society which is contrary to certain 
underlying aspirations of the present legally unified state. It is the 
pluralists who insist that their theory of society is contrary to the 
sovereign state, since the defenders of sovereignty do not necessarily 

1 Haines, op at 

* Churches tn the Modem State, p 49 
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adopt an absolutist conception of the moral function of the state 
Pluralists have been wont to ascribe to the monists a belief in the 
Hegelian state as the embodiment of the rationality of history, but, 
while those who take this doctnne, such as the neo-Hegelians and 
certain of the Oxford idealists, beheve in the sovereignty of the 
state, the monist per se does not necessarily have this affihation. 

Growmg out of definite conceptions of society which deny the 
essential unity of the national and sovereign state, the pluralists have 
attacked sovereignty by way: (1) of international law, (2) of legal 
vahdity in terms of the sense of right of the members of the community, 
and (3) of pragmatic and reahstic mterpretations of the process of 
state life and the actual functions performed by the state. 

The Intemaiwnal-law Attack. With the growth of internationahsm 
m recent years, the exponents of international law have become less 
impressed with the sovereignty of the state. Instead of viewing the 
family of nations as a group of independent sovereign states accepting 
certain principles of international intercourse as interest or principle 
dictates, the newer concept of the family or society of nations insists on 
the recognition of the fact of mterdependence and the futihty of 
asserting certain conventional doctrines of international law. The 
monist regards international law as having been accepted by the 
states and as having validity as law from the fact of acceptance 
The sources of international law may be custom, treaty agreements, 
and general state practice, but the vahdity of international law as 
such comes from acceptance. The courts as the conservators of 
tradition have taken this view and refused to enforce international 
rules of conduct unless there is some ground for assuming the accept- 
ance of the particular rule of international law.^ If it is a question 
of realism in international legal life, the argument leans heavily 
toward a criticism of sovereignty. As a practical fact, it is doubtful 
whether a civilized state could successfully reject the prevaihng values 
of the international legal order. If the individual state cannot 
reject international law, is it proper to speak of the sovereignty of the 
state? The argument may be carried a step farther. If the prin- 
ciples of international law may not be rejected, is there any real 
choice as to acceptance on the part of the state in the first place? 
Is not a state a member of the family of nations by virtue of the 
fact that there are rules of international conduct which are not subject 
to change, rejection, or acceptance by the single state? 

* Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law, Ch XVT; Mattem, 
op cit , 'E M Borchard, “Political Theory and International Law,” Memam, 
Barnes, and others, op ctt , Ch IV 
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We have already noted how much the pluralist attack relies on 
what might be called a realistic interpretation of the state. The 
international-law attack is primarily just this. It is contended that 
the old doctrine of acceptance of international rules of conduct is 
contrary to the facts. States do not accept the rules of international 
law, for they exist as members of a world of states by virtue of the 
international legal order. The foundations of an ordered world are 
not in fact left to the casual acceptance or rejection of the individual 
sovereignty. But the argument goes farther than this in the Austrian 
school, as it is called. Kelsen and others present not only the factual 
superiority of international law, but the ethical and normative ideal of 
a world empire of law. Perhaps it may be said that the theory of the 
sovereignty of international law is a revival of the concept of a Roman 
or a Holy Roman Empire, and in the minds of some critics of sover- 
eignty there is a willingness to accept world government as the solution 
of modern difficulties and confficts ’■ 

As Borchard says:® 

Just as it has become common for nations to submit to the awards of 
international tribunals which are not unanimous, so it may in time be possible 
to obtain submission to legislation passed only by majority vote. Before this 
can happen, however, the doctnne of sovereignty, as a characteristic of states 
placing them above international law, must disappear or be so qualified as to 
admit the actual fact that states are bound by international law, whether or 
not they so will. In many respects, a mere examination of current practice 
wfil demonstrate the accuracy of this statement. When theorists fully 
recognise it and relinquish some of their traditional and antiquated veneration 
for the aU-powerful state, international law will be greatly strengthened and 
may be enabled more usefuUy to serve its purpose as a regulative agency for the 
delinutation of confiictmg mterests ansmg in the society of states. 

The Ethical Attack on Sovereignly. The leading exponent of the 
ethical attack is Hugo Krabbe, whose views on the legal validity of law 
are contrary to the analytical or Austinian conception and also the 
conservative legal theory of international lawyers.® To Krabbe, the 
notion of legal vahdity as formahty of enactment is singularly unreal 
and permcious. The first fact of which students of politics must take 
account is the existence of communities. Communities exist by 
virtue of the common sense of right characteristic of rational human 

1 For Hans Kelsen’s views see, Doj Problem der Soverdnitdt und die Theorie des 
VSlkerrechts (Leipzig, 1920); Allgemeine Siaatslehre (Berlm, 1925). 

’ Memam, Barnes, and others, op cil ,p 139. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers 

* Hugo Krabbe, The Modem Idea of ike State, tr. and introduction by Sabine 
and Shepard (New York, 1922) 
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beings. The idea of the community is not limited to states or parts of 
states, but overlaps state boundaries and produces thereby the sense 
of right of the international community. The extent of the com- 
munity is the extent of the sense of right, which from another point 
of view is the expression of purpose. Purpose or the sense of right is 
not a single unity, but is composed of many parts, which may be con- 
flicting. The integration of the sense of right is a relative matter, 
but its existence is the true sanction, the true test of the vahdity of 
the content of law. Law is, in fact, that which accords with the 
sense of right and not with the formal enactment of a political sover- 
eign. Krabbe, it would seem, does not distrust the state, and he is 
not greatly interested in breaking it into a number of conflicting groups 
or interests; what he is interested in explaining is the source of legal 
value, and his ideas on this subject place him among the critics of 
sovereignty. 

The historic ideas of rulership must be revised, as it is no longer 
possible to view the authority of the state, or rulership, as the mere 
expression of will. Behind the will must be the normative facts of 
human existence which are the only source of the existence and validity 
of law. Law as the written rule is the expression of will, but behind 
will is the sense of right which finds expression in the process of govern- 
ment, i.e., the evaluation of interests m a decentralized state. The 
state is the community acting through the sense of right of individuals 
as members of an independent community for the formulation of legal 
values. Government itself deals with interests, the treatment of 
which should be decentralized; however, government is not an organ 
of the sense of right but is immediately the expression of organized will. 
While law is the totality of effective rules, the vahdity of law does not 
depend on will, but upon the sense of right. 

Rousseau lives again in the ideas of Krabbe, for, while law may be 
rational as the expression of will, the sense of right, as the normative 
element in life, is emotional. Krabbe says: 

That which works in us as the instinct, the feeling, the sense of right, and 
which hves in our souls as an original force of nature, hes at the basis of that 
authority which compels us to hve m a society It is the foundation of the 
rulership which is inherent in the idea of the state. . . . What is now in actual 
practice adorned with the old name of sovereign is a man or an assemblage of 
men upon whom the law has laid a task. They are not therefore mvested with 
a power to be expressed through will in independence of the law.^ 

' Krabbe, op cit , p 9 By permission of D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
publishers See Willoughby, The Ethical Basis of Political Authority, Ch. XXII. 
See also H Krabbe, Kritische DarsteUung der Staatslehre (Haag, 1930). 
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The Pragmatic Attack on Sovereignty, a. The Ideas of Lion DvguU. 
Duguit stands out as an adherent to a realistic and pragmatic inter- 
pretation of pubhc law. He declares that the idea of state or cor- 
porate personality is a fiction that must be expunged from political 
hterature, though he does not thereby conclude that groups are to be 
ignored by an unhealthy unification of the state. Instead of states 
existing as sovereigns, the expression of whose will is law, they exist as 
pubhc-service institutions. Law is not command, for it is the organ- 
izer of pubhc services. A realistic and sociahzed legal system is pro- 
posed to replace the abstract dogmas of the sovereign state produced 
by the era of national absolutism What is the state? The state as 
a fact, if the doctrine of personality is rejected, is merely those persons 
who exercise the powers of government, the state and the government 
are the same. And the government, though it is an instrument of fear 
and force, is not itself unlimited, for it exists to perform services 
demanded by the facts of social sohdarity, and its continued existence 
is justified on the basis of meeting the needs of society. 

What public services must the state perform? This is a matter of 
variation, but, whatever the vanation, pubhc services are an expres- 
sion of the solidarity of society. Sohdarity is a fact, and it would 
seem to be largely external to the human will The development of 
modern society has produced a greater interdependence between 
groups “Any activity that has to be governmentally regulated and 
controlled because it is indispensable to the reahzation and develop- 
ment of social sohdanty is a public service so long as it is of such a 
nature that it cannot be assured save by governmental intervention 
The organization of public services, therefore, and not command is the 
basis of public law; and pubhc law is, by this token, objective, ie , 
independent of the casual expression of governmental will. The 
fundamental law of the mdividual or group is that social solidarity 
shall be maintained and developed, to do anything that dislocates the 
public services or dimimshes the actual sohdarity of society is illegal 
whether so designated by law m a positive sense or not. 

Such a concept of the state means state responsibility rather than 
state supremacy. As the doctrine of sovereignty, according to Duguit, 
places the state above responsibihty, it is inimical to solidarity, and, as 
sohdarity is a fact, the evils of the doctrine of sovereignty become 
apparent. Duguit beheves, incidentally, that the French system of 
state responsibihty before the admmistrative courts is a recognition 
by the state itself that the theory of sovereignty is no longer tenable. 

1 Duguit, Law in Ae Modem Stale, tr. by H. Tjuilti and F Laski (New York, 
1919), p. 48. 
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Administrative responsibility is an expression of the objective and 
anterior law of social solidarity. The statute ceases to be an expres- 
sion of the command of the sovereign; it compels, not because it 
commands, but because it is an expression of the social facts to which 
the state must give heed. The member of the government acting 
under a statute that has organized a public service is not carrying out 
the supreme will of the state but is merely expressing the prevail- 
ing conception of some aspect of social solidarity that gives rise to 
government 

Duguit is not interested in natural-law conceptions or in the 
fictions of the lawyer. He rejects any metaphysical or ethical ideas 
of law, for law is the expression by responsible rulers of the funda- 
mental needs of society, and government itself is merely the expression 
of the fact of rulership Government is government because it can 
govern, and in a sense Duguit is httle interested in a priori justifica- 
tions of rulership or the particular functions of the state Govern- 
ment represents power used in the mterests of sohdarity. The cleavage 
between Duguit, who seeks facts, and Krabbe, who investigates the 
ethical qualities of human nature, is clear. Yet the critics of Duguit 
have insisted that he ushers natural law out by the front door, only to 
let it in again by the back, for social sohdarity is very much the same 
thing as Stammler’s “natural law with a changing content ” In fact, 
Duguit has been placed among those thinkeis who have been instru- 
mental in reviving natural-law philosophy.^ 

6 Theory of Laskt Harold J. Laski may be recognized as the 
leader of the ethical-socialistic plurahstic attack on the state While 
Duguit develops his ideas as a basis for interpreting French public 
law in terms of responsibility, Laski constructs his theory of the 
nature of the state along somewhat different lines to show the futility 
of the doctrine of sovereignty and the vital place of trade unionism in 
the state He seeks to give an answer to the question . why should an 
individual obey the state “i* What is the relation between the indi- 
vidual and pohtical authority? His work falls into two groups, the 

1 The works of Duguit most available to students are, “The Law and the 
State,” Harvard Law Review, XXXI (1917), Law in the Modern State, tr by H 
Laski and F Laski (New York, 1919); “Theory of Objective Law Anterior to the 
State," Modem French Legal Philosophy (New York 1921), L'&tal, le droit objectif 
et la hn positive (Pans, 1901) For a late and full exposition of Duguit’s ideas, the 
TraiU de droU constitutionnel, 3d ed (Pans, 1927), Vols I and II (Pans, 1928) 
should be consulted 

Critics of Duguit are ably represented by Elhott, op cit ; Willoughby, The 
Ethical Basis of Political Avikortly, A. Esmem, Droit constUutionnd, 8th ed. (Pans, 
1927), Vol I 
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first series of works being developed to undercut the doctrine of sover- 
eignty, while his later work, A Grammar of Politics, is uflered as the 
constructive theory of a pohtical pluralist. 

While in his earher works the group aspect of political life engaged 
his pnmary attention, in the constructive side of pluralism the indi- 
vidual is given a place in the foreground. The group becomes merely 
a means of statmg the interests and needs of the individual. In 
theory at least, Laski is an exponent of pragmatism in politics. He 
is interested in the politics of reality and his pohtical science is osten- 
sibly founded upon the observable and concrete facts of pohtical life. 
Political life in fact is pluralistic, says Laski, and in the fact of such 
competition between loyalties the Austinian conception of sovereignty 
becomes a vicious unreahty 

These facts present themselves to Mr Laski under two broad heads, 
closely related; first, every individual act of the state can be reduced simply 
to the act of those in power, and commands no especial moral sanction because 
it IS the act of the state; second, as the acts of the state are to be tested in 
terms of the purpose they express or fulfill, they must of necessity compete 
for the loyalty of individuals with the purpose of other associations as real 
as the state. This, I take it, is tantamount to the assertion that the political 
framework under which law is made, interpreted, and admimstered, has no 
claim upon obedience qua pohtical framework, for it must eventually face the 
existence of other corporate bodies with autonomous wiUs of their own, with 
ends often distinct from its ends, and a hold on the lives of their members more 
secure than its hold ^ 

The moral qualities we find in human relations, insists Laski, are 
in individuals themselves and not m any case in the acts of the state. 
Following Duguit, the government is the state, and an act of govern- 
ment is merely an act of those in power at a particular time. The 
act of the state is morally neutral; it is simply a bid for the favorable 
judgment of the individual conscience. As a fact and as a matter of 
obhgation, the individual should question the acts of the state. He 
judges in terms of its contribution to the development of his per- 
sonality. State authority at any time represents a balance between 
the effective claims of the state for support and the effective representa- 
tion and embodiment of interest found in the groups to which the 
individual gives his allegiance. The individual’s interest cannot be 
expressed solely in terms of the state; it requires expression in larger 
areas and lesser areas. The lesser areas of loyalty are found in sub- 
national groupings to whose authority the individual submits, and 

1 Elliott, op. cU., pp. 144-146. By peinussion of The Macmillan Company, 
pubbshera. 
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the larger loyalties in supernational groupings for international 
government. If the state is merely a body of persons exercising 
authority, Laski can say that international government as organized 
in the League of Nations system is a superstate, but the same conces- 
sion is not made to smaller groups. Why? 

The answer appears perhaps in the actual pohtical institutions that 
Laski would preserve Laski’s social theories have been in fact those 
of the British Labor Party, and the actual authority of Parliament 
is not diminished by him when it comes to the point of rejection or 
acceptance in the Grammar. Laski is not willing to surrender the 
position of Parliament, and to some of his critics sovereignty has not 
been destroyed despite all the brave protestations that it will not fit 
the facts If the state is to regulate the rights of property, to guaran- 
tee the rights of association, if it is to continue as a territorially 
represented state with effective consultation of citizen interests in 
the making of laws, surely it must be admitted that in a formal and 
practical sense the rules of the state are superior to the rules of groups 
In the final analysis, what Laski presents may appear more as a social 
program for the state and a critique of the grounds of political obedi- 
ence than as a destruction of the sovereign state, i e , state with the 
power to declare in an authoritative sense the content of law Of 
course, if Laski means by sovereignty the physically omnicompetent 
state, the monists will agree with him. The monists themselves do 
not insist that sovereignty is power alone; they merely insist that in 
the last analysis the state has the rule-making power and that the 
final point of reference for a binding rule of conduct is the state and no 
other social group. ^ 

Evaluaiion of the Pluralistic Attack The evaluation of the plu- 
ralistic attack may be considered under three heads : (1) whether the 
idea of sovereignty is actually contrary to the facts of state hfe, (2) 
whether positive law m the monistic sense is really a fiction, and (3) 
whether the actual content of legislation proposed by the pluralist is 
inconsistent with the monistic view of the state. 

Is the theory of sovereignty contrary to the facts? The answer 
to this question obviously depends upon the meaning of sovereignty. 
The monist says that it is not. While admitting that the idea of 

1 Among the chief works of H J Laski, we should note' The Problem of Sover- 
eignly (New Haven, 1917); Authority in the Modem Stale (New Haven, 1919), 
Foundations of Sovereignly and Other Essays (New York, 1921); A Grammar of 
Politics (New Haven, 1925) 

For critical appreciations see Elliott, op cit.; Willoughby, op, ctf.; and Coker, 
Recent Political Thought (New York, 1934) 
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sovereignty is a product of modern times, such an admission is not also 
an admission that the higher state forms of antiquity did not have 
in fact the power to determme formally the content of law. In recent 
years there have been many conflicts between the state and other 
groups, but, when we observe the virility and unity of the state shown 
in the soviet system or in the postwar European dictatorships, when we 
consider the assertion by the state of supremacy over the church, which 
in some cases has been an association with a membership almost as 
large as that of the state, the question may be legitimately asked 
whether there is not an inherent force in the citizenship association 
which places it above other groups.' While international government 
has grown tremendously in recent years, states have not conceded 
the destruction of sovereignty, nor do many of the facts of inter- 
national life indicate that sovereignty is a dead fiction. Although 
the state has surrendered in part before such groups as organized labor, 
both in America and Europe, such temporary surrenders do not mean 
that the state is permanently discredited. The facts of life may 
demand in reality a greater assertion of the control of the state over 
associations rather than the contrary * For the state to admit that as 
a matter of everyday politics there are limits to political obedience — 
limits to the support that is to be accorded the state — does not mean 
that the state is not the final focal point of constitutional rules. 

Whether or not the analytical theory of law is valid depends finally 
upon the distinction between the foimal and the ethical aspects of 
law If the ethical aspect of law is viewed as an argument with regard 
to what the content of law should be and not as a practical test of what 
the law is, there is no fundamental attack on sovereignty in the asser- 
tion that public opinion, the national or traditional conscience, or other 
forces really determine the content of law. If the pluralist is wilhng 
to concede the objective existence of rules that purport to express 

* See Green, op cit , Vol II, Sec 141 • “The other forms of community (i e , 
group) which precede and are mdependent of the formation of the state, do not 
contmue to exist outside it, nor yet are they superseded by it. They are earned 
on into it, They become its orgamc members, supporting its Me and in turn 
maintamed by it in a new harmony with each other ” The facts of practical 
pohtics compel us to admit a measure of truth in the above observation See 
Dickinson, op eit , •passim While Jelhnek, Allgemeine Staatslehre, dritte Auflage 
(Berhn, 1929), p 400, admits that the state acts in a private-law capacity m social 
matters, he refers to the notion (pp 431-432) of the inherent rights of associations 
as a romantic theory On the other hand, the supremacy of the state over its 
comprehended associations is a product of the modern times 

• See Elliott, op cii , pp 1S4 This is one of the fundamental levels of 
practical politics which we may find m the authoritarian doctrine of Fascism 
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constitutional morality, he has conceded all that the modern monist 
demands. Austin, Willoughby, and other monists are quite willing 
to concede that there are practical limits to the power and moral 
claims of the state; but what they are interested in, and what they 
assert as a fact, is that the state does insist upon declaring what the 
rules of law shall be. The vast machinery of legislation and judicial 
settlement so characteristic of the modern state is, to the monist, an 
objective mamfestation of the formal element m law That the con- 
tent of law is to be treated philosophically, that it should embody the 
best of the state conscience, is admitted by them The monists would 
admit also that the laws of the state must compete with other values 
for the general support of the citizenship. No modern defender of 
sovereignty would contend that a purely formal approach to law is 
complete within itself. While the science of jurisprudence must deal 
with the history, evolution, and purpose of law, the monist insists that 
111 the daily functioning of the state it must be guided by declared rules 

If the pluralists are presenting merely the claims of a philosophy 
of law, of the functions of the state, and the rationale of political 
obedience, it must be admitted that they have made an important 
contribution. They have led us away from theories of the omni- 
.competent state and they have provided a motivation for practical 
'and realistic studies of politics It is quite possible to accept the 
premises of the pluralists concerning legislation without accepting the 
conclusion they draw from such ideas — ^the denial of the lawmaking 
power or sovereignty of the state The pluralists have asserted the 
limitations on the power and the effective obedience accorded the 
state; they have supposed the state to be a public-service institution; 
they have insisted upon the supreme importance of the ethical evalua- 
tion of the citizen body with regard to the acts of the state (ivith the 
exception of the fear and force pragmatism of the syndicalists, the 
solidarists, and Duguit) ; they have suggested the value of decentraliza- 
tion of moral functions in a democracy and, presumably, of the integra- 
tion of economic interests where necessary for efficiency; and they have 
recalled to our serious attention the rights of associations in political 
life and the survival of moral federalism, as contrasted with economic 
centralization. But all these ideas are ideas as to how the sovereign 
or lawmaking state should function; they are m fact proposals as to 
what should be included in the modem legislative program of a state 
As such the pluralistic attack is suggestive and it has great value; 
politics should always be realustic in its immediate purposes. 

The state has a will to persist. It is the most universal of human 
institutions as to space, and it is one of the most enduring as to time. 
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The state, it may be said, has a unity and a permanence that other 
associations lack. Nonstate associations have their permanence in 
the durability of the state; they have their freedom of expanding over 
the whole world by virtue of the ubiquitous character of political 
society. As Hocking observes, the state “gives other groups their 
freedom in the time-room of history.”^ Yet we must admit that 
the small group has an advantage over the larger one, for the small 
association can excite more fundamentally the loyalty of the individual 
The small group tends to absorb under peaceful conditions the loyalty 
of personality, but the state must be preserved as the essential condi- 
tion of the normal existence of the smaller groups. To say that the 
state must consider the individual as a member of an interest group, 
and that the judgment related to the mdividual must, broadly speak- 
ing, be a judgment of the claims of a group, does not in turn deny the 
right of judgment and the right of declaring officially the rules of 
constitutional morality. Despite all the admissions that may be made 
in favor of pluralism, it is the pluxahsts themselves who vitiate their 
attack upon sovereignty, for “political pluralism strangely declines to 
recommend the one step that would seem necessary to give its counsels 
effect, namely, to shear the locks of the state's unique power. It 
proposes no return to the former distribution of armed forces among 
the various social powers It does not advocate the abolition of force- 
using against recalcitrant citizens and groups 
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THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE 

Chapter XXIII 
THE COMMUNIST SYSTEM 

And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the 
ruling class m society, and to impose its conditions of existence upon society 
as an over-ndmg law It is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to assure 
an existence to its slave withm his slavery, because it cannot help letting him 
smk mto such a state, that it has to feed him, mstead of bemg fed by him — 
Earl Marx and Friedrich Engels ^ 

The General Nature of the Authoritarian State — We have already 
discussed the general outline of the authoritarian principle in the 
statement of the contemporary cnsis in political and social liberalism. 
Our attention turns here to one of the most striking of modern pohtieal 
tendencies : the development of various kinds of regime, with differing 
political philosophies, all of which have the very definite purpose of 
elevating authority far beyond the hberal conception of power. In 
the broadest sense, any effective repudiation of the hberal tradition 
logically leads to an emphasis on force and power. Liberalism, 
whether national or international, has for centuries beheved that out- 
side of law there is chaos; there is a tacit blame for all that happens to 
anyone who steps beyond the subtle boundaries of the law. The 
authoritarian lives not in terms of the creation of chaos or political 
disorder, but in the fact that an order exists; he does not believe that 
preaching about the virtues of law will cure the wickedness of the 
lawless. Functionmg social power is, therefore, the center of interest 
to the authoritarian. Power that is checked and divided is seldom 
equal to the tasks that are imposed upon it. The power that is 
effective from a pragmatic point of view is unitary by definition. 

The world of fact is rich enough for all to make their cases. The 
modern authoritarian sets as his goal the resolute elimination of all 
wishful thinking. There are times in which force must be used ; there 
are also times when the gentler norms of conduct that fall under the 
rubric of the liberal rule of law may be permitted to operate. Yet in 

‘ MamJesUi of the Communist Party 
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the stern realities of social decay or change the premium falls on 
action rather than thought. Action implies its own set of norms, 
but they are living because they are inextricably intertwined with the 
facts of social and political reahty Intellectual standards are largely 
ex post facto, perhaps nothmg more than the unimportant backwash of 
destiny. Life itself is primarily biological self-afiirmation, and it is in 
no case the metaphysical substance of logic and concepts. Funda- 
mentally, the authoritarian pretends to take history as it is in all the 
nakedness of reality. The history that counts in the successes and 
failures of leadership is not what ought to be but what is Authority, 
it IS seen, is a primary force in the making of history, and the state is 
the crystallization of power. The liberal is constantly looking at 
what ought to be, and the normative drive in thought finds its ultimate 
expression in those modern political philosophers who see the reahty 
of the state itself in terms of the legal norm or standard.^ 

Under these circumstances authoritarianism is a characteristic of 
fluid periods in the history of institutions Our experience with 
liberalism’s antithetical form is yet young. It is too early to state 
whether we are entering a period in which change and disorganization 
are really going to sap the foundations of the great liberal tradition of 
the last one hundred and fifty years. Already, however, it is impossi- 
ble to ignore the variegated experimentation that presents itself to the 
student of pohtics. The communists would like to have us believe 
that the ultimate contrast is between communism and Fascism, and 
in the last accounting liberalism will prove to be nothing more than a 
prelude to capitalistic reaction. The liberal must, on the other hand, 
assert the universality of his conceptions and maintain the position 
that the real conflict is between hberal democracy and authoritarian- 
ism, whatever may be the concrete form that the latter takes. In 
another sense, the conflict is between the individualistic social organi- 
zation that is known as democracy and the tight-knit exercise of 
community power that goes under the name of dictatorship Dicta- 
torship m the social sense is the characteristic expression of authori- 
tarianism.^ But dictatorship may take many different forms, though 

‘ This IS particularly true of the Viennese school of legal thinkers who are led 
by Hans Kelsen See his Allgemeine Staatshhre (Berlin, 1925), and other writings, 
and Johannes Mattem, The Concepts of State, Sovereignly and International Law 
(Baltimore, 1928) Verdross is another important thinker of this school See 
Henry Janzen, “The Legal Monism of Alfred Verdross,” The American Political 
Science Review, XXIX (1935), 387 ff 

* The student must keep clearly m mind the two fundamental senses m which 
the word “dictatorship” is used The juristic use of the term by Carl Schmitt in 
Die Diktatur (Munchen, 1928), m which the exercise of emergency and extra- 
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there is to be found running throughout them certain common devices. 
At all costs the apologist of communism as it is practiced in Russia 
must distinguish between his authoritarianism and other forms that 
do not accept as a fundamental principle the revolutionary dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

The Stgmjieance of the Russian Revolution. Beyond all question 
the greatest symbol in the contemporary world of change and dis- 
integration is “communism" People who respond with emotional 
energy to few other ideas are likely to be roused from their lethargy 
by the suggestion that the exponents of communism are gaining 
either in direct or in mdirect support. A great symbol of change is a 
necessary ingredient in a great period of reaction. The banner words 
of “liberty,” “equahty,” and “fraternity" of the time of the French 
Revolution produced the greatest intellectual effort of modern times 
in defense of authority. What was then the sign of decay — ^hberalism 
and democracy — are now the retreat of those who are fighting the 
principle of economic and political authoritarianism. Such a state- 
ment does not imply that the revolutionary importance of Russian 
ideology is going to provide the foundation for a complete upheaval of 
all historic institutions as we know them in the West. Far from it. 
Like the French Revolution, the Russian catastrophe is likely to be 
unique The conditions of successful revolution are difficult to repro- 
duce, especially when the proletarian revolution is involved.^ In 
Russia in 1917 there was not only war weariness, but also the weak and 
disorganized Russian middle class which could offer no resistance to 
any determined group. The middle-class interest in other countries 
IS much stronger, and in addition it has been put on the alert just as 
the feudal aristocracy was on the watch in all countries after the 
outbreak of the revolution in France. Burke's Reflections on the 
Revolution in France did much, no doubt, to put the historically 
advantaged groups on their guard, but also the events in France 
taught them that concessions must be made The survival of Euro- 
pean aristocracies to the World War of 1914-1918 is an evidence of 
the failure of the generous and catholic hopes of the leaders of the 
French Revolution. 


ordinary powers is implied, is quite different from the sense in which the word is 
currently employed Social dictatorship suggests the permanent concentration of 
political and social authority 

* H. J Laski, The Stale in Theory and Practice (New York, 1935), stresses in 
his concludmg chapter the improhabihty that a situation like the Russian in 1917 
will be reproduced in other countries Laski’s opinion as a contemporary British 
Marxian sympathizer should hearten those who fear the marching proletariat 
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Indisputably, the Russian Revolution of 1917 is one of the great 
revolutions of history. It takes its place in the revolutionary process 
of modern times, which includes the English Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, the American and French revolutions of the eighteenth 
century, and the Chinese outbreak of the twentieth. Students 
realize that the revolutionary process is long and complicated. The 
early promises are soon forgotten, and the young mihtancy of leader- 
ship merges into the hard conservatism of those who are unaccus- 
tomed to place and power. It is equally true that the old situation 
never is integrally restored. The changes of the revolution may be 
slight; the fundamental ethos of the people may remain; but the old 
regime does not come back in its historic form. Monarchy was 
restored in England after the fall of the Commonwealth in the seven- 
teenth century, but the virihty of British monarchy was somehow lost. 
The Roman Cathohc Church has pushed forward to new frontiers and 
it has regained much that was lost because of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, but the old church unity of Europe has not returned 

It will be the task of future mvestigators to write of the real changes 
that have been brought about by the Russian Revolution. The cur- 
rent sensitiveness of the Russian leaders to counterrevolutionary 
movements indicates that the task of revolutionary consolidation has 
not been completed. The fermentation of the English Revolution 
lasted for at least fifty years; the French Revolution may be dated, 
perhaps, from 1789 to the establishment of the Third Republic after 
the Franco-Prussian War; the Chinese revolution may be as timeless 
as the old regime. The task that the Russian Revolution has before 
it may in realization be the substructure of a whole epoch. It should 
be observed, however, that this long period of revolutionary dynamics 
is one in which dictators are not uncommon; it is one in which violence 
is the ^strong medicine of social change The Alexis de Tocqueville 
of the new Russia will mdicate the similarity between the new and old; 
he may, like the French aristocrat, point out how the old authoritarian- 
ism of the czarist regime was carried over into the new. The defenders 
of the second or third generation of the new Russia will speak with the 
conservative zeal of the end of the revolutionary penod. 

When in the autumn of 1917 the leaders of the Bolsheviks carried 
all before them, as usual in the case of successful revolution with the 
aid of the troops and the police, a new group of heroic figures was 
offered to the world. The hate that has greeted the rise of Lenin and 
Trotsky is equalled perhaps by the bitterness that accompanied the 
achievements of Napoleon But along with the great tyrants of the 
past whom the people have loved and to whom they have erected their 
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fairest monuments, such as Caesar, Napoleon, Frederick the Great, 
and others, must be added the epic names of the leaders of the Russian 
Revolution. In times of violence and authoritarianism, the “seeing 
eye” of the leader seems to sense the destiny of an age, and with 
Thomas Carlyle whole peoples who have wallowed in intellectual 
cynicism become worshippers at the shrine of the hero. Great leader- 
ship is based in all probability upon a large measure of social irrecon- 
cilability; the great leadership, even if only the tool of fate or forces, 
touches all, whether by way of praise or condemnation.^ 

The Philosophy of Commumsm. To the student of politics the 
two phases of the Russian movement that are of greatest interest are 
the philosophy of communism and the fundamental issue of revolu- 
tionary tactics Our attention turns now to the problem of the 
philosophical basis of communism, and therefore to one of the great 
world views out of which has sprung a pecuharly challenging type of 
political and social authoritarianism. A philosophy is important if a 
sufficiently large number of the human race are moved by it. It may 
be that the philosophy is only a rationalization of the eternal struggle 
for power; it may be, in other words, that there is nothing unique 
about the philosophy of communism. It would seem, however, that 
ideas as well as men are feared, and the fact is that large numbers of 
individuals are conscious of the force of the principles of communism. 
Those who fear Marxism fear not so much the men behmd the move- 
ment as the attraction of its ideas for those who now live quietly 
within the framework of the historic social systems of the West.* 

There is little doubt that the philosophy of communism is a 
singularly dissolving force on the principles of liberahsm The 
hberal who wdll not fight for his principles m the face of crisis and 
criticism is not a vital standard-bearer of a great tradition. The 
fighting spirit of the middle classes may be waning, and because of this 
the day of other groups may be at hand, but the placid acceptance of 
the ideas of communism is merely an additional means whereby the 
remaining force of liberal democracy is drained away. The funda- 
mental strength of the liberal is his belief that his views are universal 
in their application. When the liberal, as any other standard-bearer, 

' See Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution, tr from the Russian, 
3 vols (New York, 1932), W H Chamberlin, The Russian RevohUion, 1917-1921, 
2 vols, (New York, 1935) 

* In the next chapter on Fascism we shall examine the principles of those thinkers 
who believe in the “iron law of oligarchy” as the basis of the social process regard- 
less of the philosophy that may be used. In their minds the red line of historical 
continuity is the struggle for power between those groups who have it and those 
who do not. 
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begins to doubt the universality of his ideas, when the combative 
strength that he is willing to devote to their defense is gone, the alter- 
native social and intellectual form has only the facade to destroy in 
order to establish its own dominance Most of the socialist thinkers 
and many others, such as the late Vilfredo Pareto, believed that the 
middle classes and their institutions — parliamentary democracy, 
particularly — were on the dechne before the war Among the critical 
thinkers, indeed, change in the social structure of the European 
regime had become an accepted commonplace It may be that the 
rise of authoritarianism is the expected answer to this prophecy. In 
any case, the alternative form of authoritarianism has no doubt as to 
its own universality Our modern world is not only the battlefield of 
groups or incipient oligarchies struggling for power, but it is also the 
campaign ground of widely different philosophies of community life 
In many ways the most positive and determined of these new philoso- 
phies IS that of dialectic materialism, the official and orthodox outlook 
on the world adopted by the communists 

Dialectic Materialism Dialectic and historical materialism are 
part and parcel of each other. Dialectic materialism is the broader of 
the two terms, since historical materialism is merely the application 
of dialectics to the historical social situation as it exists at any given 
moment. Perhaps we can introduce this phase of the subject by 
making a comparison between the materialistic and the nonmaterialis- 
tic or spiritual interpretations of historical causation. Any adherent 
of a religious philosophy of life must hold that spiritual values are an 
autonomous force in the development of life situations. The values 
of belief, of the consciousness of a higher power or of a providential 
destiny, are regarded as forces actmg mdependently The mechanism 
of control, the concrete manner in which a spiritual force changes the 
face of history, may not be stated to the last detail, but even here the 
more mystical urge in religious philosophy can accept it as an intuitive 
appreciation of reality rather than as a purely quantitative fact 
What is important is that spiritual energy is an original, undcrived, 
and determiiung force in the complex life situations of the human race 
A pantheistic universalization of this force is not necessary to the 
proposition as it is here stated, though the religious philosopher may 
well consider soul and spmt as dominant in both organic and inorganic 
nature. 

Materialism, on the other hand, regards matter as the original and 
the undenved force in world causation. This idea has been of impor- 
tance from the time of the Greeks to the present, though materialism 
as a force for economic and social change is a relatively recent develop- 
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ment. The materialism of the communist insists that religious and 
moral forces are derivative and not origmal; that which is primary 
is a particular type of material arrangement which bears upon the life 
of man with man. Without explormg the more metaphysical aspects 
of the materiahstic mterpretation of society, we may note that the 
type of material arrangement that determines the broad outhnes of 
the historical development of human society is the production of the 
means of subsistence. The problem of production is erected by Karl 
Marx and Fnedrich Engels in their various writings into a concept 
of the “relations of production.” 

The relations of production are not merely technological; they are 
social, though the technical aspect comes into the picture with ade- 
quate definiteness Production is eminently a social problem, and it 
is not only the technological aspect of production that changes but 
also the social elements in a given situation Marx in his Das Kapital 
rejects the classical explanation of production by which capital 
legitimately draws interest and other factors such as rent and profit 
are received by those who own essential instruments in the productive 
process. Labor is the source of value; it produces capital as well as 
the actual goods of consumption The capitalist, on the other hand, 
accumulates a surplus value which is in reality stolen from the workers, 
the real producers of wealth. This is exploitation, and it is the founda- 
tion of the class structure of society. Classes in fact are as objective 
as the relations of production, for the former spring logically from the 
latter. The whole class structure, whether consciously so perceived 
or not, is based on the exploitation of the workers by the possessors. 
A change in the class organization of society accompanies a change in 
the relations of production. The mechanism and the control of social 
change are to be found in the study of the class basis of society. 

Social evolution is not, however, an aimless and chance process. 
There is a dialectic or logic of historical development. This dialectical 
process was drawn by Karl Marx from the German philosopher Hegel 
Hegel was, on the other hand, a firm believer in the identity of the real 
and the rational and in the essential function of spirit in the evolution 
of mankind. In The Philosophy of History Hegel traces the develop- 
ment of spirit from the earhest times down to its full unfolding in the 
Germanic civihzation of his own day. Marx reversed the dialectical 
substance of history; Hegel’s theory was upside down. What was 
wanted was a reversal of the dialectical substance, which would make 
matter the real substance of history and establish the final importance 
of the system of relations of production as they have been transformed 
through various social eras. Specifically, however, the logical process 
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in Marx remained the same as in Hegel. First there is the thesis, and 
out of the thesis as a lopcal thrust in history comes the antithesis, and 
from interaction of thesis and antithesis emerges the new synthesis, 
with the possibility up to a certain point of a repetition of the process. 

The dialectics of material history may be interpreted in two ways. 
One may begin with the thesis of a primitive communism in which 
there is no class structure and no private property. Out of this there 
developed the various systems of exploitation, such as ancient slave 
society, feudalism, and finally modern capitalism. This is the 
antithesis. Beyond there is the new synthesis, when the class struc- 
ture of society will be destroyed (because of the end of bourgeois 
property), and the rise of the new communism in a classless, stateless 
society. On the other hand, the dialectic process may be taken on a 
narrower scale, since not all communists insist on the importance of 
primitive communism in their mterpretation of history.^ The 
Communist Mamfesio, published in 1848 on the eve of the French 
Revolution of that year, speaks of the process of history as one of 
class struggles, and the imphcation arises that various forms of 
exploitation have had a dialectic relation to each other To the 
Marxian the thesis is primitive communism, the antithesis all class 
forms since primitive communism, and the synthesis that is being 
worked out is the coming classless society. 

Class analysis is therefore of fundamental and inescapable interest 
to the communist. In this analysis the primary interest falls upon 
the characteristics of modern capitalism. It is a curious fact that 
utopian thmkers have generally held that the attamment of the 
perfect society is close at hand It is undoubtedly true that Marx 
considered the proletarian revolution in Western Europe to be much 
nearer than it has proved to be, and many critics regard the Russian 
Revolution as contrary to the Marxian view, since capitalism in Russia 
was quite undeveloped in 1917 when the revolution came. The 
communist is chiefiy concerned with the developmental tendencies of 
the bourgeoisie, the modern exploitmg class 

What Marx had in mmd in the Manifesto when he spoke of the 
bourgeoisie seems to be the high capitalists and financiers, not the petty 
bourgeoisie, which we generally refer to as the middle class or classes. 
It was his expectation that the petty bourgeoisie, the shopkeeper and 
trader, for instance, wmuld sink to the level of the proletariat or 

* The old-fashioned communist is often a follower of Lewis Morgan’s Ancteni 
Society (London, 1877) The modern Russian communist is greatly interested m 
the problems of anthropology, since the character of primitive society has a very 
definite bearmg on the total historical outlook of communism 
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industrial workers with the continued development of capitalism. 
On the other hand, the control of society would rest more and more in 
la haute bourgeoisie, resulting m the clarification of the class structure. 
It must not be assumed that Marx and Engels held that there were only 
two classes in society; what they beheved was that there is a tendency 
for society under modern capitalism to differentiate itself into two 
primary classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Undoubtedly, 
the petty bourgeoisie has shown a surprising (to the Marxians) 
tendency to maintain itself, though it must be conceded that since the 
World War there has been a rapid dismtegration or declassing of these 
elements in society. 

The modem bourgeoisie holds in its power the instruments of 
production, but it is driven along a certain course by a logic all its 
own. It would seem that much of the course of the development of 
this class is determined m the usual meaning of the term “economic 
determinism ” Happily for the proletariat, the bourgeoisie is con- 
stantly revolutionizing the mstruments of production from a techno- 
logical point of view; it is driven to world expansion and international 
competition ; it tends to beat down the conditions of the workers and 
also the petty bourgeois elements in the population The role of the 
bourgeoisie in a social sense is utterly irresponsible, wicked, and 
mequitable It is unfit to rule because, owing to the recurring indus- 
trial crises, it is no longer able to feed its own industrial slaves Its 
capacity to rule was, in the minds of Marx and Engels m 1848, fast 
drawing to a close and the penod of the victory of the proletariat was 
at hand. 

Proletarians, whether class conscious or not, emerge from this 
general development Without the bourgeoisie there could be no 
proletariat in the modern sense. The proletariat is a natural result 
of the systematic and ruthless exploitation that the bourgeoisie cannot 
escape in the maintenance of its own position The proletariat is, 
therefore, an historical fact that can be properly interpreted only m 
the light of dialectic materiahsm. The proletariat carries upon it the 
marks of its origin. Being the result of exploitation, it is the victim 
of poverty and of all of the abuses that bourgeois capitalism entails 
The historical tendency is for the proletarians to sink lower and lower 
m the social scale as the course of exploitation goes toward its destiny 
But this very situation provides the basis for a reaction that will 
bring about a new society based on the complete repudiation of all 
the class imperialism that has been characteristic of modern economic 
history. The political role of the proletariat and its leaders is the 
revolutionary overthrow of the unjust capitalistic system Such a 
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revolution will come about through social and political upheaval, and 
in this belief we have a point of fundamental importance in the whole 
communistic scheme of economics and politics. 

A point of great significance here is the question as to whether 
dialectic materialism is deterministic in its character. Certain writers 
have labeled the Marxian system as economic determinism ^ There 
is undoubtedly an element of deterministic thought in communist 
philosophy. The conduct of the bourgeoisie is not merely a matter of 
choice; for instance, its imperialism is a logical and inevitable out- 
growth of its strivmg to maintain itself. A proletariat is not the choice 
of the capitalists or of the workers; the proletariat is an inevitable fact 
of historical evolution. There was a tendency among the orthodox 
socialists of prewar Germany to believe in the inevitability of the 
workers’ revolution Capitalism, it was held, had to go through its 
various stages of development before the time of the triumph of the 
workers could come. In the meanwhile, the class struggle was to be 
waged prospectively with the future condition of economic organization 
in mind, but at the moment every effort should be made to bring about 
a better condition of the workers in terms of conditions of work and 
social legislation The internal laws of capitalistic development would 
take care of the day upon which the revolution must come. The 
volition of the workers was not an important item in the establishment 
of those objective conditions required for a successful change in the 
social order ^ 

Present-day Russian thinkers are very clear in their rejection of 
the extreme determinism of the old orthodox socialists One may find 
a reason for this in the fact that the Russian Revolution took place 
in a country with an undeveloped bourgeoisie where capitalism had 
made only its beginning. The action of the class-conscious workers 
was all important. Emphasis must fall upon the conditions of leader- 

' See F W Coker, Recent Political Thought (New York, 1934), who in his dis- 
cussion of Marx speaks of economic determmism rather than dialectic materialism 

* The contemporary communists hold that there was no real difference between 
the prewar orthodox socialists and the revisionists, since both movements had the 
effect of weakening the proletariat at the moment when it should strike in a 
revolutionary manner The orthodox Marxians held to the ultimate necessity of 
revolution, while the revisionists were in general believers in gradual social reform 
and participation in bourgeois governments The bitterness of the Russian 
orthodox leaders toward the social democrats and reformist socialists is without 
limit Dutt declares that the natural result of reformist tactics is the rise of 
Fascism R P Dutt, Fascism and Social Resolution (Now York, 1934). Coker, 
op cit , pp 66 ff , discusses the revisionists and the orthodox thinkers of the 
prewar penod 
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ship and other immediate factors that made a revolution possible, and 
it is indeed to the credit of the insight of the early revolutionary leaders 
that they were guided by the situation and not by abstract doctrines 
concerning the development of the capitalist system. It has been 
the work of Lemn to mterpret the doctrines of Marx and Engels in 
the light of the Russian situation and to stress the fact that capitalism 
in general had reached, toward the end of the war, a general develop- 
ment that justified the revolution in any capitalistic country Inter- 
national capitahsm rather than national development must be the 
guide to the modern revolutionist * While the external and objective 
situation is important, the class war must at all times be waged. 
Revolutions are won, they are never the gift of obj'ective circumstance. 
Max Eastman contends, however, that Marx was uncertain whether 
the relations of production cause or merely condition the situation in 
which the exploited workers find themselves He notes that in the 
same passage Marx speaks of both causation and conditioning Obvi- 
ously, if the latter explanation is accepted, there can be little doubt 
that the workers are justified m seizing the state whenever it is in their 
power so to do.^ Such indeed is the permanent attitude of the modern 
communist thinker. 

The Problem of Tactics. It has been noted above that the Marxians 
believe that the only manner m which fundamental change can be 
brought about is by revolution. Here is an attitude which contrasts 
sharply with that of the reformers of the socialist school and with 
liberals who believe that it is possible to use the machinery of the 
rule of law and parliamentary democracy in order to bring about a 
society in which economic justice prevails There is, perhaps, no 
more fundamental issue in the field of modern political criticism 
Is the revolution necessary, or can the idea of liberal and intelligent 
discussion bring about change without the catastrophic necessity of 
revolution? The communists beheve that the compromismg attitude 
of the postwar reformist socialists has made it possible for the reaction 
to get under way; this has resulted in the destruction of the workers’ 
organizations and parties and the establishment of decadent capitalistic 
dictatorships Of course, it must be borne in mind that the com- 
munist considers bourgeois democracy as nothing more than a cloak 

* See Joseph Stahn, The FoundxUtons of Leninism, rev. tr. (New York, 1932), 
for an explanation of the part played by Lenin m the modem development of 
Marxian theory; also Leninism, tr from the Russian (New York, 1928) 

* See Karl Marx, Capital, The Communist Manifesto and Other Writings, edited 
by Max Eastman (The Modern Library) (New York, 1932), pp xi, xiii; Sidney 
Hook, Toward the Understanding of Karl Marx (New York, 1933) 
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for the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie over the larger element of the 
population, the exploited workers 

Revolution is necessary because of the nature and character of the 
bourgeoisie. No compromise can ever be effected since there is a 
hfe-and-death struggle between the old rulers of society and the new 
elements that see the possibihty of social justice as interpreted by 
the Marxians. The exploiters never surrender voluntarily How- 
ever, there is no necessity that the revolution be prolonged and 
bloody. Whether the revolution is short or long, destructive or not, 
depends upon the preparation and leadership of the workers as well 
as upon the state of decay in which the bourgeoisie and their allies 
find themselves It is probable, as Laski has suggested, that in 
countries where the bourgeois mind has a very large number of fol- 
lowers the revolution is all but impossible, unless indeed the armed 
forces of the country should move over to the side of the workers 
under the leadership of the revolutionists. Likewise, the revolution 
in concept is universal No partial destruction of capitalism is ever 
secure, since the reactionary tendencies of the remaining capitalistic 
countries will lead to armed mtervention if it is necessary 

Communist tactics are therefore pointed always to the ultimate 
goal of the revolution Bourgeois legality, t e , liberal democracy, 
imposes no moral obligation since it is but the weak rationalization 
of the most vicious type of social dictatorship. At whatever level 
of activity the communist finds himself, he must think in terms of 
the revolution Cooperation may be permitted at times, but only 
in the interest of later noncooperative and revolutionary attitudes 
This statement is true whether we consider the trade-union activity 
of the communist, his street-comer oration, his publication of the 
Marxian classics and appeals, his demonstrations of one kind and 
another, his secret development of illegal organizations, or finally 
his participation in civil strife which leads directly to the threshold 
of the revolution. The class stmggle is fought on many fronts and 
in a multitude of ways, but it is always the class struggle that is being 
waged, since class cooperation, so desired by the bourgeoisie, is only 
an effective weapon of delaying the inevitable victory of the pro- 
letariat. The member of a bourgeois organization who cooperates 
with the co mmu nists, as in the contemporary struggle against what 
is called “Fascism,” must recognize that the communistic attitude 
IS highly tentative and does not mean in any sense a reconciliation 
with liberalism and the technique of democracy. 

Much of the revolutionary energy of the communist leaders is 
taken up in the preparation of the workers for the final days when the 
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corruption of capitalism will be destroyed Here is a stressing of the 
will of the proletariat as a fundamental aspect of change, for a pro- 
letariat that is untrained and unequipped to take over the reins of 
government could not possibly secure the fruits of the revolution. 
This preparation, of course, must be adjusted to the experience of 
the workers themselves. In a country that is near the revolution, 
greater attention must of necessity be paid to arming the workers and 
training them for actual street fighting. But when, as in the United 
States, class consciousness is imdeveloped, more effort must be devoted 
to the creation of that consciousness of class interest which is the basis 
of some advanced stages of revolutionary action It is important, 
of course, that the bourgeoisie should act against their own interests 
as much as possible; they must be forced by political tactics to act in a 
revolutionary capacity despite their immediate mchnations 

Marx stated in the Manifesto that the first great task of the 
workers was to wm the battle of democracy. Democracy, however, 
is a working-class order, since the largest number of people in a com- 
munity are those who are producers and workers of various kinds. 
The revisionists and orthodox socialists in fact took the position that 
this meant working within the fold of liberalism m a general effort 
to get enough votes to take over the government in a peaceful manner 
if possible. The present-day communist regards voting as futile, 
since the bourgeoisie will never surrender simply because they are 
outvoted. The battle for democracy is a real and inevitable revolu- 
tionary struggle, and it signifies the establishment of conditions 
in which democracy — genuine economic democracy — is possible ‘ 
Hence, the official Marxians of the Soviet Union are not content with 
mild pohtical agitation and education The whole set of workers' 
institutions of a capitahst country must be revolutionized in spirit. 
Thus, the communists are found wmrking their way into all types of 
organizations that have a bearing on the social issue They attempt 
to take over the nonrevolutionary trade unions; they assist in the 
organization of strikes; they provide funds for the defense of workers 
who have been caught in the toils of bourgeois law; they encourage 
all forms of action that may have a revolutionary imphcation, such 
as the denunciation of war on the basis of the criticism of capitalism; 
and they work without fatigue to convince the soldiers, sailors, and 
the police that their real allegiance is with those against whom they 
are directing their fire. 

1 Lenin, The State and Revtdulton (London, 1010), is the classic statement of 
this pomt of view. 
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In the days before the World War when the French S 3 nidicalistB 
were revolutionary in their outlook, it was held by them that the real 
instrument of social reorganization was the revolutionary trade 
union. Sorel was one of the primary advocates of this view, as well 
as one of the greatest of the modem defenders of violence as funda- 
mental in the political process.^ German communists, however, 
have never believed that the trade or labor union had such revolu- 
tionary possibilities. The union is a necessary tool in agitation, 
but in the critical hour of the proletarian uprising it is the mihtant 
body of leaders, the party, and the armed forces on their side that will 
win the struggle for power. No myth of the general strike, the char- 
acteristic weapon of the organized workers when thoroughly revolu- 
tionized, is sufficient. Actual armed and fighting workers alone will 
be sufficient to sweep the capitalist exploiters from the pages of 
history. The workers should never, as Marx advised during the 
critical revolutionary years of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
surrender their arms. They will surely be betrayed by those who 
pretend to be their friends.^ 

Tactical developments in Marxian theory have occurred from the 
active life of Marx and Engels down to the present, but the most 
productive period was that between the appearance of the Commumst 
Manifesto in 1848 and the years immediately following the fall of the 
Pans Commune in 1871 and the rise of the German Social Democratic 
party. The revolutionary principle of proletariamsm is resolutely 
stated in the Manifesto, but there is cleai evidence that the experience 
of the French workers during the century exercised a profound influence 
on Marx. While Marx, Engels, and others believed that only the 
German socialists could furnish the philosophical foundations of 
socialism,® they saw m the concrete revolutionary expenence of France 
the key to much that was needed to complete their system. The 
French students of sociahsm are mchned to deny the originahty of Marx 
and Engels from the standpoint of both historical theory and tactics. 
The proletarian movement of the French Revolution was crushed, 
but it recurred in 1848 when, it is said, the workers faced their oppres- 
sors in open conflict for the flrst time. But the Commune of 1871 
was for a short time a genuine proletarian government, and, as Engels 
declared, it was the first example of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Marx’s Civil War in France and other writings during the later period 


‘ See Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence, tr. from the French (London, 1914). 
* Marx, op at , pp 35Sff , 363 

’ Robert Michels, Der Patnoiismus (Munchen and Leipzig, 1929), pp. 46 ff. 
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of his life attest the deep consideration that he gave to the lessons of 
experience from French revolutionary workers’ action.^ 

These later writings, combined with the Manifesto, indicated the 
precise measures and general pohtical policies that should be followed 
by the workers in order to attain power. In these discussions a 
profoundly antipohtical attitude is given the clearest expression. 
The state is a class instrument; it is the weapon of the bourgeoisie 
for maintaining their class dictatorship. Only so long as classes 
exist will the state be necessary. With the attainment of com- 
munism, there will he the possibihty, if not the inevitabihty, of a 
classless and stateless society, since when there are no classes, i.e., 
no exploitation, there will be no need of a state, as a weapon of force, 
to maintain the classes who have control of the instruments of pro- 
duction. Therefore, in the study of the Paris Commune it was seen 
that one of the first efforts of the workers was to liquidate the old 
exploiting political system. In Marx’s criticism of the Gotha program 
of the German socialists we find the whole conception of the transi- 
tional period between the first destruction of the bourgeois state 
and the attainment of communism. This is the period in which the 
workers must use the reconstructed state in the form of the revolu- 
tionary dictatorship of the proletariat On the eve of the Russian 
Revolution Lenin defended with vigor in his Staie and RevolvMon 
the necessity of this transitional period, against not only the social 
chauvinists, i.e., the revisiomstic and patriotic socialists, but also 
against the anarchists, who beheved that the state might be over- 
thrown immediately and the anarchistic society (with which the 
communists agree ultimately) ushered in. 

Non-Marxians are prone to believe that the transitional period 
will last indefinitely, and certainly there are few signs that the state 
is ceasing to exist in the Soviet Union. But what Marx had in mind 
was a direct and frontal attack on the greater pillars of the bourgeois 
political system. In the first place, the army must be destroyed, 
and it should be replaced by the more informal system of the armed 
and aroused proletariat. Secondly, the bureaucracy must be liqui- 
dated. There is a close sunilarity between Jacksonian democracy 
and the communist attitude toward the public service. In Marx 
the party as a governing agent does not appear clearly, for he was 
convinced fundamentally of the ability of the class-conscious pro- 
letariat to organize and direct the state. The bureaucrat is the chief 
supgort of reaction once the army is gone. The workers must train 


1 Maix, op. eit , pp 367 ff ; Lenin, op. cit , passim. 
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all to be able to participate in governing, and at all costs the appear- 
ance of status or privilege must be destroyed in the civil service. 
One of the chief means of achieving this is to reduce the wages of the 
civil servants to the common level of all producers, though there should 
be rotation in public office. ^ Following this, the clerical influence 
in society must be broken. All church property must be taken and 
the clergy must be shorn of influence in social organization. The 
“parson power” is a constant danger of reaction against the essential 
objectives of the revolutionary proletariat. 

It was apparent to Marx, and most clearly to Lenin, that the 
socialistic reconstruction of society would not take place overnight. 
The period of transition is the time in which the economic bases of 
the future communistic-anarchistic society are laid. Also there is a 
complete reconstruction of the political organs. The budding of 
socialism is not a short effort, nor is it an easy task. Much of the 
emphasis on economic planning in Russia can be traced back to the 
crystal-clear perception on the part of Lenin that the socialist society 
had to be built and that it was no spontaneous emergence from revolu- 
tionary energy. The way will be prepared for the withering away of 
the state when the sociahst society has been created. 

The creation of the sociahst society is not merely technical; it is 
profoundly mental. The class mind must be extirpated, since, as we 
have seen, there is ultimately no reconcihation between the exploiters 
and the exploited. It is here that we come to what is perhaps the most 
spectacular function of the period of transition — the destruction of the 
last remnant of the bourgeoisie. It is no process of compromise; it is 
one of stern revolutionary justice — and terror. From the hberal 
standpoint there is httle justification for the terror in a revolution, but 
from the point of view of those who have become revolutionary leaders 
there is no escaping this period. When a revolution that heralds the 
end of property in the bourgeois sense is undertaken, there can be suc- 
cess only if the most extreme measures are taken. The future welfare 
of the proletariat justifies the most violent and lawless measures. The 
transitional period is for the bourgeoisie, i.e., those who are coun- 
terrevolutionary, a time of summary justice at the hands of the 
justice-thirsty proletariat and their leaders. When the bourgeoisie 
is repressed, there will no longer be any need of the poUtical arm, 
except as it may be useful in the gradual achievement of the higher 
forms of communistic society. The necessity of the terror is proved 
by the many revolutions that were successful in part because of the 
speedy condemnation of the leaders of the opposition. It has been 

* Lenin, op cit , has possibly one of the best discussions of this problem. 
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stated that the leniency of the communist regime m Hungary just 
after the war provided the basis for the reorganization of the “white" 
or reactionary forces. The white terror, during which the communists 
were suppressed, was utterly ruthless m its methods. The terror is, 
indeed, the great symbol of the will of a revolutionary movement to 
survive. 

Russia stands today in the full swing of the transitional period 
Socialism is being built, but there is a high sensitivity even yet on the 
question of counterrevolutionary activity Criticism must be within 
the limits of Marxian orthodoxy, and those who step beyond are 
branded without mercy as the tools or instruments of the not-yet-dead 
old order No promise is made as to the date upon which the state 
will cease to exist, some might say that this will come only when the 
last capitalistic government has capitulated before the aroused pro- 
letariat Others feel that, with the decline of the world revolutionary 
movement, the cooling ardor of the Russian leaders, and the entrance 
of Russia into the League of Nations and other capitalistic connections, 
the time of the hquidation of authority is more remote than ever, in 
spite of a certain amount of functional decentralization which may be 
attained through the strengthening of such institutions as the trade 
union. 

The Russian Communist Party According to H. G. Wells in his 
Experiment in Autobiography, the great achievement of Lenin was the 
reconstruction of the Communist party and the establishment through 
it of a governing order that could be the driving force in the expen- 
mental socialist society The authontarian state is commonly a one- 
party state, a state in which the party has been made part of the formal 
governmental apparatus. In this we have one of the more significant 
differences between the liberal and the authoritarian pohtical struc- 
tures The party in Russia is not open to everyone, but only to those 
who have shown their fidelity and ability in the revolutionary cause 
It constitutes a political elite upon whose shoulders fall the propa- 
ganda and educational tasks of the regime, as well as the maintenance 
of order and the repression, with the aid of the police, of counterrevolu- 
tionary activity. Some writers have compared the party to a religious 
order that has the complete and final obedience of all its members 
In a formal sense, the party and the state are separate institutions, 
though in practice the leaders of the party are chosen for places of 
political leadership through the ordinary constitutional machinery of 
the state. The practical overlapping of the party and the state, 
combined with the prohibition of other political movements, is a point 
of striking interest It may be questioned whether the word “party” 
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is properly used in this connection, since governing functions not 
traditionally associated with the party in the liberal state are assigned 
to it and since the principle of a recognized party opposition is lacking. 

The Russian Communist party (of the Bolsheviks), however, is not 
simply a national organization. We have here a principle that springs 
logically from the theoretical internationalism of the communist 
movement itself. Communism has as its objective the complete and 
universal destruction of capitalism, and because of this all communist 
parties are regarded as united in a common cause. On the other hand, 
the Russian party occupies a place of peculiar prestige in the general 
international federation of such organizations known as the Third 
International. Russian leaders are supposed to provide guidance and 
example to the minority groups in other countries; the successes and 
failures of the Russian experiment are a matter of deep concern to all 
Marxian groups throughout the world. Many Marxians feel that 
too much attention is being concentrated on Russian achievement, 
since final success or failure in that country cannot be used to deter- 
mine the ultimate validity of the communist interpretation of economic 
life. In addition, there has been a continual struggle within the 
communist groups on the problem of centralization and decentraliza- 
tion in party organization. The form of party organization at pres- 
ent is called “democratic centralism.” This implies the democracy 
of the party, a society of workers who are equal one with another but 
who, for reasons of efficiency, are centrally controlled when decisions 
by the central organ of the party have been made 

The international position of the Communist party system can be 
made clearer if some attention is given to the history of the various 
Internationals. The First International, the International Working- 
men's Association, was organized m 1864 under the direction of Marx. 
Opinions differ as to the purpose of this organization, some contending 
that it was really an organization of British workers to prevent the 
importation of continental stnke breakers, ^ and others viewing it as 
a propaganda agency for the doctrines of the then developing system 
of Marxian or scientific socialism. It is true, certainly, that the 
German element in the congresses of the International fought against 
the anarchist forces led by Bakumn, leading finally to the expulsion 
of the latter. The internal conflict was so acute, however, that the 
force of the organization was broken.- Following this in the late 

^ See John R Commons and J B Andrews, A Documentary History of American 
Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910), Vol IX, pp 43-46. 

• See L L Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism (New York, 1929), for one of the 
best accounts of the Internationals 
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eighties of the last century the Second International was organized, as 
a union of the socialist parties in European countries. The unity of 
the International was never complete. There was continual struggle 
between national groups, and such questions as patriotism and the 
general strike as a means of preventing war were eonstantly but incon- 
clusively debated. While war itself was roundly condemned as a 
necessary result of the capitahst system, no policy, such as the uni- 
versal and general strike as a means of preventing it, could be agreed 
upon. It will be remembered that in 1914 upon the outbreak of the 
war the various national socialist groups each took a position for its 
own country, and the force of the International was broken for the 
duration of the conflict. 

By the end of the war, however, the Russian Bolsheviks, or major- 
ity socialists, had secured control of the Russian government, and their 
intransigent attitude toward the other and more compromising 
socialist groups made the situation more compheated than ever. Here 
a brief account of the use of the names “communist” and “socialist” 
should be given. When Marx and Engels promulgated their Manifesto 
in 1848, they were preaching the doctrme of scientific socialism, but, in 
order to distinguish themselves from the petty bourgeois reformers and 
utopian sociahsts, they took the name “ communist.” However, with 
the passing of these efforts at social change, the field of radical eco- 
nomic criticism was left largely to the Marxians and their sects, and 
the name “socialist” gradually came back into use, particularly in the 
organization of the German and other social democratic parties. The 
ffltuation was again uncertain at the close of the war, and, in order to 
make their position stand out in distinction to the German and French 
“perverters” of Marx, the Russian leaders went back to the original 
name of “communist,” though they maintained at the same time 
that they were scientific socialists and that all nonrevolutionary 
socialist parties were nothing more than reformist. 

From the time of the organization of the Third International in 
1919 in Moscow down to the present there has been no complete 
agreement between the remnants and reorgamzed forces of the Second 
International (now the Labor and Socialist International) and the 
Russians. The campaign of vihfication on the part of the communists 
against the reformist and parliamentary socialists is hard to duplicate 
in other fields of political struggle. The communists blamed the 
general postwar proletarian failure on the hesitancy of the reformists, 
and these in turn regarded the Russian leaders as a band of fanatics 
who did not understand in their high pronouncements on world policy 
the concrete situations that were faced in each country. Triumphant 
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authoritarianism in Italy and Germany and the threat of reaction in 
France and other countries have brought about some agreement, but 
it is obviously too late to do much good m Italy and Germany. France 
saw in 1934 the formation of a “United Front” movement between 
the communists and the sociahsts. The “United Front” is negative 
in that it is directed almost wholly against the possibility of the 
establishment of a right dictatorship in that country. There is 
little likelihood that this unity will be carried over into any positive 
program. 

The whole theory of the Communist party is that it is an inter- 
national force which is working not only for the bmlding of socialism 
in Russia but also for the creation of the socialist mind throughout 
the world. The Third International is the union of the various com- 
munist parties that have been organized smce the Russian Revolution 
It is presumably controlled by a world congress of the International, 
and there is the right to expel any party that does not conform to the 
standards and program of the International as determined on a 
universal scale. There is much confusion as to the relationship 
between the Communist party in Russia and the Russian govern- 
ment. According to the Russians, the Communist party secures a 
majority of seats in the organs of the government because of the 
confidence of the people m its leadership; according to the enemies or 
critics of Russian “democracy,” the party secures this dominance 
because it is completely unwilling to see any other group get control of 
the government. Technically, it is the Commumst party as a member 
of the Third International which conducts propaganda outside Russia 
The attitude of the Russian government seems to be cooling toward 
the active prosecution of world revolution, as Leon Trotsky and his 
followers insist is in the letter and spirit of Marx. World congresses 
of the International have become less frequent, and the government 
itself has come more and more into close international contact with 
capitahstic powers. Russia’s entry into the League of Nations is a 
sign that the effort to regard the League solely as an instrument of 
capitalism is at an end. The Russian military policy, its building of 
one of the strongest of military forces in the world, and the signing 
of treaties of mutual protection in case of war all indicate that the for- 
eign pohcy of the Russian government is not unlike that of the previous 
regime. One is reminded of the suggestion of Ortega y Gasset in The 
Revolt of the Masses that revolutionary fervor lasts only about fifteen 
years, after which comes the period of conservative consolidation. 
Russia seems to be becoming a respectable member of the family of 
nations. 
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The Russian System of Government and Social Policy. The interest 
of the world does not center on the actual structure of the soviet 
government. Rather attention is focused upon the essential principles 
of communist philosophy and the rapid technological advance which 
that country is making. To the communist the development of 
industry under the first Five-year Plan ending in 1933 was an example 
of what socialism can achieve To many others it was an example of 
how fast the waste of revolution could be rebuilt and advances made 
with the aid of foreign loans and foreign technicians. The test of the 
development of Russian industry is not in the present, but in the long 
upward swing that Russia must undertake without outside assistance. ‘ 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) is in political form 
tbe federal union of six autonomous republics. The member republics 
are in constitutional law equal, though there is in fact a dominance of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (RSFSR), which has 
70 per cent of the whole soviet population within its borders. The 
RSFSR is, roughly speaking, Russia in Europe, and in turn it is 
composed of eleven partially autonomous soviet republics. The 
constitution of the RSFSR was adopted in 1918 just after the revolu- 
tion, and it has been a model for the constitutional structure of the 
larger federated unit that now makes up the USSR. The constitution 
of the USSR which is now in effect was adopted in 1923. The jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme authorities of the USSR is very wide, extending 
particularly to mternational matters and to general economic hfe 
within the union. It is provided that 

. . . the Congress of Soviets and, during the intervals between the Congresses 
of Soviets, the Central Executive Committee of USSR, consisting of the Union 
Council and the Council of Nationahties, shall be the supreme authorities 
of the USSR. The Congress of Soviets of the USSR shall consist of the 
representatives of Town Soviets and of the Soviets of the urban settlements, 
apportioned at the rate of one deputy for every twenty-five thousand electors, 
and of the representatives of the village Soviets at the rate of one deputy for 
every one hundred and twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

* Oswald Spengler, Man and Technics, tr, from the German (New York, 1932), 
remarks that what the present Russian government is doing is very largely the 
reconstruction of what was destroyed by the war and the revolution Certainly, 
the establishment of industries is not a direct proof of the truth of historical 
materialism The problem m Russia may not be so much the findmg of a job as 
findmg the goods and services that should come as the normal reward for labor. It 
might be added that certain of the capitalistic countries during the depression 
begmmng in 1929 have had a measure of prosperity, and that therefore we cannot 
say that Russia alone m the world has been a genuine island of prosperity. That 
it has been a theater of achievement none will deny 
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Russian federalism presents many problems of interest to the 
modern world. A great variety of peoples, races, languages, and 
cultures is represented within the federal bond. It is not so much the 
territorial unit that is important in the formal federal decentralization 
as the race or the cultural group. Under the communist principle 
respect may and must be paid to different languages and cultures, and 
mdeed no principle of superiority of any race over another is recog- 
mzed. The bond of union is the common adherence to the pnnciples 
of social organization and justice which the leaders find in the writings 
of their “saints,” such as Marx and Lenin particularly. Russian 
federalism is a federalism of peoples rather than of areas, and, while 
autonomy is stressed, it is freedom within the limits of the orthodox 
political and economic theory of the union. In fact, it may be 
said that no other solution is possible where so many divergent 
racial and cultural elements are brought together under a common 
government. 

The Central Executive Committee of the USSR is composed 
of the Union Council and the Council of Nationalities. The 
Union Council is elected by the Union Congress of Soviets, and it 
consists 

... of representatives of the Union Republics in proportion to the population 
of each of them and in such number as shall be determmed by the Congress of 
Soviets of the USSR The Council of Nationalities shall consist of five repre- 
sentatives each from the Umon and Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
and of one representative each from the Autonomous Oblasts. The com- 
position of the Council of Nationalities shall be confirmed as a whole by the 
Congress of Soviets of the USSR. 

The Central Executive Committee has a legislative and supervisory 
authority over the Council of People’s Commissars of the union and 
of the autonomous republics. Its legislative authority, consisting of 
the power to issue codes of law, decrees, and decisions, is exercised for 
the purpose of coordmatmg the work of the entire union. On the other 
hand, “ during the intervals between the sessions of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the USSR, the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR shall be the highest legislative, executive and 
administration authority of the USSR ” The Presidium, therefore, 
may annul any order or decree of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the union or of any of the republics in the Russian federation 
Executive and administrative functions are entrusted, under the direc- 
tion of the Central Executive Committee, to the Council of People’s 
Commissars, which is formed by the Central Executive Committee 
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itself. The commissars, whose organization may be changed from 
time to time, may issue orders binding throughout the USSR.* 

The ultimate challenge of the Soviet Union may not be so much in 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin as in the fact that great efforts are 
being made to plan the national economy. It is too early, of course, 
to come to very definite conclusions as to the effect of this national 
planning, but it is certain that no other aspect of Russian affairs has 
so struck the favorable imagination of the Western world as this 
Under a central planning board an extended net of planning authorities 
has been established throughout the soviet state ® Economic chaos 
followed the revolution in 1917 and heroic efforts were required to 
bring order and production out of the wreckage of the war and the 
revolution. Various strategic retreats of an economic character were 
put into operation, such as the New Economic Policy in 1921, but the 
real effort at reconstruction was the Five-year Plan covering the 
years 1928-1933. The results of the plan have been variously esti- 
mated, but it is fairly certain that, while it failed in many respects, 
it also achieved quite unexpected results in others. Along with the 
educational progress of the union, there is a rapid movement toward 
industnalization which will enable it in time to provide a standard of 
living comparable to that of the more advanced industrial countries. 
The fundamental difficulty has been to provide adequately for the 
daily needs of the consumers j work itself has been plentiful for the 
population. No doubt one of the great achievements of the regime has 
been the creation of a morale among the people which has enabled it 
to carry on through the more trymg years of economic uncertainty.® 
The hberal world has only praise for the effort to plan and develop 
the economic life of the union What the hberal thinker objects to 
is the restriction of the basic rights of the individual It is probable 
that the average Russian today is firmly convinced that he has more 
freedom than any individual hving under the “horrible conditions” 
of modern capitalism. It is certain, however, that the Russian 
government is not interested in permitting criticism outside the 

' At the head of the Communist party is an All-Union Congress which meets 
every two years and which is composed of delegates elected from district and 
provmcial organizations The Central Executive Committee exercises authority 
between congresses. The Central Executive Committee is divided mto three 
sections, the Political Bureau bemg the most important Joseph Stalin is the 
Secretary-General of the party and is a member of the Political Bureau 

* See W H Chamberlm, The Soviet Planned Economic Order (Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1931); Riissia’s Iron Age (Boston, 1934) 

•For an evaluation of the Five-year Plan, see Chamberlin, “The Balance 
Sheet of the Five-Year Plan," Foreign Affaire, XI (1933), 458^. 
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lim its of official orthodoxy. The individual may criticize all he wishes 
the technical organization of the state’s economic life, but, if he should 
question the value of socialization itself, or the truth of dialectic 
materialism in this examination of social science, he would be branded 
as a saboteur or a counterrevolutionist. The imion government has 
not been gentle, as may be surmised, in deahng with such people.^ 
The soviet leaders are convinced that the bourgeois governments do 
not actually allow true freedom, and that, while exploiters are sup- 
pressed, there is real democracy and freedom within the ranks of the 
workers. Perhaps there is no reason, on the other hand, to suppose 
that the Russian regime wdl fall because of its oppression of those with 
the counterrevolutionary mind. There are numerous examples in 
history which might go to show that repression is sometimes as effective 
as freedom in the maintenance of a particular group in pohtical power. 
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Chapter XXIV 


THE FASCIST EXPERIMENT 

Es scheint nun aber, dasa wir heute an emem gewisaen Wendepunkt stehen, 
dass fur unsere Epoche individuabstischer Weltanschauung die Stunde 
geschlagen hat. — Werner Niederer ‘ 

The Meaning of the Word “Fascism.” There is much that is experi- 
mental and changmg in the present-day government of Italy But 
at the core of a pragmatic and d 3 rnamic situation there is a certain 
consistency and permanence of attitude which must be taken into 
account in studjdng Fascism. In the first place, there is acute debate 
as to the meaning of the word. In general there are two broad 
interpretations of the Itahan movement. The first regards Fascism 
as the peculiar doctrine, pohcy, and institutional setup to be found 
in Italy since the rise of Benito Mussolmi to power in 1922 In truth, 
there are many uncertainties in this view, and within certain limits 
what is accepted today may not be tomorrow. Secondly, Fascism is 
regarded as the more general form of reaction of the nonproletanan 
forces in society to the bid for power on the part of the Marxians and 
other socialists. The term “Fascism” is applied with a good deal of 
confusion and ambiguity to any evidences of a will to self-defense 
among hberals against revolutionary propaganda and to any acts of 
violence that do not originate with the proletariat. Fascism as non- 
proletarian violence and lawlessness comes fairly close to a generally 
popular conception of the movement 

All agree, however, that Fascism is authoritarianism, though many 
who accept this statement would not agree that the communist system 
is authoritarian. It has been suggested that the remarkable rage and 
bitterness shown by proletarians at the rise of Fascism indicate 
not only that the movement is the most effective one that the middle 
classes have discovered in their war on Marx and his followers, but 
that, since Fascism is so similar to communism in its technique of 
rulership, the communists must insist upon a sharp distinction, what- 
ever may be the cost. In the second view presented above, we have 

* “It appears, however, that we stand today at a certain turning point, namely, 
that for our era at least the hour has struck for individualistic Weltanschauung " 
Her Standestaat des Faschismus (Munohen und Leipzig, 1932), p 2 
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the communist explanation. Fascism is the reaction of “finance- 
capital” in its most critical and decadent stage to the handwriting on 
the wall It IS a last desperate effort on the part of the exploiters to 
hoodwink the masses and make them submit to a new version of the 
age-old chains. Fascism is thus similar in all the countries of reaction ; 
it IS a distinctly exportable commodity. The communist, who hkes 
nothing better than to have the privilege of suppressing the bourgeoisie 
and their civil and political liberties, has nevertheless a most keen 
and critical sense for any delation from the hne of tolerance. It 
IS after all merely a matter of tactics to keep liberals within the fold of 
democracy, since it is easier to prepare for the revolution under these 
circumstances However, in general, the communist feels that in the 
long run there is httle difference between bourgeois forms of govern- 
ment. ‘ Agitation IS freer when there are civil liberties and freedom for 
all points of view in the daily conflicts of politics. If comm un ism 
would establish democracy within the ranks of the producers and 
exclude by dictatorial means the minority bourgeoisie, the Fascist 
insists that his “democracy” is merely exclusion from public life of 
the communist and revolutionary elements , for those who accept the 
prevailing point of view there is a higher and a truer freedom in the 
state than before the advent of authontananism. 

The communistic conception of Fascism is based on the apphcation 
of the analysis of historical materialism to the postwar situation 
Whether one considers Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, or other 
countries, the same general situation has developed Likewise, in 
countries prevailingly democratic there is an increase in those trends 
that lead to reactionary authontanamsm One must examine the 
situation, however, from the point of view both of the capitalists and 
of the proletarians In all cases there has been a greater readiness of 
the so-called hberal capitalists to scrap the machinery of democracy 
in order to preserve the system, eveiywhere the extent of civil hberties, 
it IS said, has been curtailed But on the other side, the socialists of 
the reformist type have a great burden to bear, for they have avoided 
the revolutionary course in a Europe that is overripe for direct action 
Reformist leadership has been unable to take a strong line in the early 
stages of reaction; reformists have sought to compromise with their 
foes, with the result that they have been driven from the political 
scene. Accordmg to Dutt, Fascism is the logical child of reformism 
Had the parliamentary socialists accepted the leadership of the Third 
International in the period since the war, Europe would be communist 


1 This idea is expressed by Lenin in The State and Beuolutwn (London, 1919) 
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for the most part today, instead of being the field of triumph of a 
decadent and tyrannical capitalism. ^ 

Naturally, one who is not a Marxian can hardly accept this inter- 
pretation of the rise of Fascism in Italy The opposite point of view 
IS complex, as it would be, considering the nature of the case, but 
generally it is held that parliamentary and hberal institutions decline 
when there is a strong revolutionary movement that regards the 
method of political discussion as an mcidental element in a general 
theory of tactics No democratic system can survive nnlf-ss it is 
believed in, unless, as Lowell has pointed out, the disputants are willing 
to accept the decision of the majority. When any group goes outside 
the law and appeals to the higher law of violence, the only answer is a 
countervailing appeal to the same source with the same method 
Thus, the chief responsibility for the rise of authoritarianism and the 
decline of hberalism is often laid at the door of the communists, and 
not at all upon those who have believed that social reform should 
come through peaceful means. 

The decline of parliamentary democracy is, of course, the central 
issue involved. It is clear that the liberal ideal of freedom and 
individualism cannot survive unless there is a policy of give and take 
rather than one of irreconcilable conflict And it is also clear that, 
if parliamentary government is to be replaced, the logical bids for 
power will come from those groups that are willing to resort to power 
politics and collective or mass action. There is considerable discussion 
as to whether Fascism in Italy is a middle-class movement. The 
co m munists assert that it is the last political gasp of the decadent 
bourgeoisie, and such men as Sorel have been socialists, it is said, 
because they had no confidence m a disintegrating bourgeoisie rather 
than because they had confidence m the leadership that might be 
produced by the proletariat One finds in the literature of Fascism 
an appeal to the entire nation, and the supposition comes without 
difiiculty that it is a mass movement rather than one with a class 
basis hmited to the petty and high bourgeoisie. As a mass movement, 
of course, one must compare it with the workers’, peasants’, soldiers’, 
and sailors’ republic in Russia. It may be admitted that the decay 
of the bourgeoisie since the war is an important factor in the rise of 
authoritarianism, but this is not to admit that the communists are 

^ See R P Dutt, Fascism and Social Revolution (New York, 1934), for what is 
perhaps the ablest exposition of this view But cif 'H. 3 Laski, The State in 
Theory and Practice (New York, 1935), in the concluding chapter, for another 
Marxian outlook, which does not place the blame wholly on the revisionists but 
also attributes it to the intransigence of the leaders in the Third International. 
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the logical persons to assume power. The original charm of the 
liberal attitude was the conidetion of the rising burgher class that its 
political conceptions were universal in application and that the most 
revolutionary, if intelligent, should be able to accept its point of view. 
But let the middle classes come to the conclusion that there is a large 
group in the state completely unwilling to accept the democratic and 
liberal scheme, and they can hardly be blamed for going outside 
the presuppositions of their traditional economic and political 
individualism. 

If one examines Italian Fascism, it will be discovered that one of 
its fundamental conceptions is antagonism to internationalistic and 
revolutionary thought. Perhaps, above all, F ascism is anticommunist 
This in itself is not enough to hold a movement together, since the 
force of the co mmu n is ts may be broken or driven out of sight. Posi- 
tively, this anticommunistic attitude is reflected in the sense of the 
organic character of the nation, the feeling for the historical reality 
of national consciousness, and a political sense that insists on the reality 
of power However, all this must be understood in the double back- 
ground of the Italian situation and of the general currents of thought 
that have been developing in Europe since the turn of the century. 

The Italian Background. The Fascist feels that his case cannot be 
understood unless the history and tragedy of Italy are taken into 
account. It is not our purpose here to give a brief history of Italy, 
rather it is to suggest some of the ideas and general situations that 
produced postwar reaction in so dynamic a form In the days of the 
Roman lepubhc and of the empire, Rome was the center and ajiogee 
of Western civihzation The dechne of Rome brought an end to all 
this, though the descendants of the Romans have never forgotten 
through the centunes of German, French, and Spanish domination 
that once they and not the barbarians ruled the world. The thought 
of greatness has never left the Itahan histoncal imagination. Poets 
like Dante expressed the need for unification, and hard patriots like 
MachiaveUi saw the need of magmficent leadership in order to restore 
the heirs of the Roman tradition to their political patrimony The 
nineteenth century was the time in which Italian unity was finally 
realized, through a combmation of fine leaderchip and the misfortunes 
of the customary oppressors. By the end of the third quarter of the 
century, Italy was free from Austrian and other interference; the Papal 
States had been taken, and Rome again was the capital of a united 
kingdom The great aim, that of national integrity had been reached. 
But along with this came the prevailing philosophy of the day which 
stemmed from the French Revolution, i e , political liberalism and the 
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principle of democracy. It may be admitted quite readily that Italy 
had little to do with the development of the liberal attitude; her own 
political tradition ran in other and more authoritarian lines. The 
Bisorgimento meant the attainment of national unification, and not 
of necessity the permanence of the foreign liberal tradition that had 
been attached to it. 

Yet with unification Italy did not recover the place in Europe that 
she deemed was rightly hers because of the Roman tradition. She 
remained a second-rate power and a land of economic inconsequence. 
The standards of education and of life were low Italy was regarded 
by the tourist as a beautiful museum of the past rather than a living 
and contemporary political reality. She had few colonies, and in the 
concert of European powers the heir of Roman imperialism was not 
often considered. In politics, liberal democracy did not result in 
progress so much as the establishment in power of coteries of politicians 
whose personal ambitions seemed of greater importance than the 
needs of the coimtry It is true that gradually the House of Savoy, 
under whose heroic leadership unification had taken place, became the 
symbol of union among all Italians, and with this consciousness the 
republican tradition imported from France and liberal Europe ceased 
to have the force it once possessed * 

Whatever theoretical international validity may be attached to 
liberalism and democracy, the fact remains that in Italy these forces 
were exotic plants that were not destined to flourish in the new envir- 
onment. Various movements of criticism arose in contradiction with 
the prevaihng system There was, at first, the development of Italian 
socialism. Socialism in mo.st countries has been weakened by internal 
divisions, in spite of a common reliance on the writings of Marx. The 
sociahst party became strong and of significance in parhament. It was 
a fundamental challenge both to the monarchy and to the regime of 
economic hberalism which was a part of the general liberal and 
democratic system of the country. With the turn of the century 
there was a feelmg that there was something peculiarly Italian about 
sociahsm in Italy; it was becoming more patriotic in certain wings and 
less patriotic m others. When the World War came, it was the social- 
ists and the parliamentarians who were disinchned to enter the conflict 
and complete, peihaps, the dream of the political rebirth of Italy. 

At the same time in various intellectual circles there was a definite 
rise of nationalistic pulse. Italy saw the other powers snatching 

^ See Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism, tr from the 
Itahan (Oxford, 1927), on Itahan hberalism A valuable bibhography is appended 
to this volume 
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colonies and unappropriated areas in different parts of the earth, but 
the Italian government did nothmg to assure that Italy should have 
her share When in 1896 an Itahan force was defeated by Ethiopia 
(or Abyssinia), the government thought it was a good time to retire 
from the fray rather than prosecute the war with renewed vigor. 
Various writers took up the cry for the expansion of Italy, particularly 
in Africa. There was persistent criticism of government leadership 
in these matters; journals in favor of Italian imperialism were founded, 
and, though they had a relatively small circulation, they yet had 
considerable influence in the long run. 

Perhaps one of the most critical periods in Italian leadership since 
the unification of the country came over the question of entry into 
the war. Parliamentary leaders in general and the socialists were, 
as the nationalists claimed, antipatriotic. The movement for a 
definite entry into the war and for a final accounting of the long historic 
issue between Italy and Austria was outside the normal groups of 
leaders The final entry into the war was, in effect, a repudiation of 
parliamentary leadership; it was the first victory of more vigorous 
minds over those which occupied positions of authority in the govern- 
ment. Again, during the war the government was not decisive m 
its suppression of criticism of what the country was doing, and the 
defeat at Caporetto has remained as a stinging memory among those 
who wish to prove that Italy is capable of being rated with the first 
powers of Europe 

The postwar period of conflicting discussion and agitation is the 
critical time of survival or failure in hberal government After the 
war the government started again on the same course it had been 
following before. Italy’s claims at the Peace Conference were not 
given adequate consideration; and it was the direct action of the poet 
Gabriele d’Annunzio in the seizure of Fiume which electrified the 
imagination of the people with a patriotic turn of mind The weakness 
of the government was accompanied by a rise of proletarian and anti- 
patriotic violence. The height was reached in the seizure of some of 
the Northern Italian factories by the militant socialists; there was 
similar proletarian and communistic action in other parts of the 
country. Russian leadership urged with desperation the need of a 
revolution and the necessity of purging the socialist movement of those 
old and compromising commanders who were hkely to fail to act in 
the critical days ahead It is perhaps true that socialism of a revolu- 
tionary stamp lost its golden opportunity; and it is no doubt true that, 
as the leaders were unwilling to initiate the revolution, they were also 
incapable of managing the productive power of the factories and work- 
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shops that they had taken over. The revolutionary wave receded, 
while the government did little either for or against it, and in its turn 
the new patriotic surge received the same benevolent neutrality in 
its system of direct action. 

If the socialists cared little for the fruit of victory, this was every- 
thing to the politically conscious ex-soldier Benito Mussohni, the 
ex-sociahst, became their leader and gradually the Italian fasci di 
combattimento rose to be a political force. Mussolini was in his youth 
a socialist with syndicalist leanings. He spent a number of years out- 
side Italy where he was usually m trouble with the authorities He 
was active in journalism, and when the war broke out in 1914 he felt 
that, despite the neutrality policy of the socialists, Italy should enter 
the war on the side of the Allies His patriotism gradually overcame 
his socialism, and he was one of the active personal forces that led to 
Itahan intervention. He enlisted in the army, and he was later 
wounded in action. However, he was then used by the government 
m a journalistic capacity rather than as a soldier at the front. When 
the war was over, he was one of the most intense and forceful of the 
ex-soldier patriots, though he was not completely antisocialistic even 
then. At first he had applauded the seizure of the factories, but he 
was soon convinced that the defense of Italy and the preseivation and 
assurance of her place in the world of nations were not to be guaranteed 
m this way. He turned to the elements of the right, or more con- 
servative thought, and began anew his work of agitation 

In March, 1919, he founded the first fascio di combathmento or 
fighting unit. The types of recruits m the movement were quite 
varied, since there were sociahsts, anarchists, syndicalists, artists, 
intellectuals, middle-class forces, and even persons of the extreme 
right. What united these diverse elements was the desire for action, 
direct action, in defense of Itahan prestige and the fruit of the victory 
The first program was incoheient, as Alussolmi admits, but then the 
Fascists have never in the history of then pragmatic logic been so 
strong for intellectual consistency as for political action It is a 
matter merely of historical cuiiosity to note that the first program 
called for the establishment of a republic, universal suffrage, dis- 
armament, the abolition of compulsory military service, and the 
reorganization of national production under the association of techni- 
cians and workers. In 1921 Mussohni and a number of his followers 
were elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and in the autumn of 1922 
came the famous March on Rome, the result of which was the appoint- 
ment of Mussolini as prime minister although he had only a handful of 
votes in the Chamber The fact that the king refused to have martial 
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law declared just before these changes took place enabled the shift 
from the old parhamentary leaders to the goverance of the Fascists to 
take place without undue violence. 

The years from 1919 to the consolidation of the Fascist regime in 
the middle twenties were years of action and political controversy in 
the most elemental form. The country had to be captured for the 
new leaders whose patriotism soon led them away from their socialist 
or left sympathies Squadrism is the name given to the method fol- 
lowed in these years of early conflict. The Fascist groups that sprang 
up qmckly all over Italy took matters into their own hands. Munici- 
palities were first subject to attack, and socialist officials were forced 
out of office by whatever threats or violence were necessary. The 
resignation of officials placed more and more of the local governments 
in the hands of the central authorities, but locally everywhere the 
power of the socialists was broken; the left had clearly lost its chance 
of victory. At first there was no desire to form a political party, but 
with the reahzation that a party organization would be useful there 
was marked alteration of policy. In November, 1921, the Fascist 
party was organized at a congress held in Rome. As a result Mussolini 
had an instrument that has proved to be effective in the development 
of all postwar authoritarian systems — the military party. Violence 
itself did not cease to be important after the march on Rome. With 
strong leaders surrounding him, Mussohni was able to resort to what- 
ever violence has been necessary to maintain his regime By 1926 
the opposition parties were finally suppressed, the Fascist party 
became the sole legitimate political movement in the state; the press 
was brought under control (in his first years as prime minister Musso- 
hni permitted a great amount of adverse and abusive criticism, espe- 
cially in the Matteotti affair during 1924 and 1925) , and the outlines of 
the mature social policy of the Italian totalitarian state began to 
appear. 

The Philosophical Tradition of Fascism. To the student of current 
political movements, the anti-mtellectualist foundations of Fascism 
are perhaps of greatest interest It should be observed first of all 
that liberalism rests upon a rehef in the reason and intelligence of 
human beings as the foundation of pohtical action. Democracy is 
conceivable, because human beings may, under proper conditions, 
come to proper political judgments. The foundation of political 
freedom is in turn based upon the possibility of social rationalism. 
Liberalism does not stress hfe as dynamism or as force. Force in the 
liberal conception is necessary perhaps in the end, but it is a last 
resort. The hberal is supposed to think and then to act Yet since 
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the tiim of the century there has been a rising tide of political appreci- 
ation which insists on reahty and action rather than speculation and 
which regards political life as movement and decision. To the liberal 
this is nothing more than a resurgence of the ancient and Machiavel- 
han tradition of pohtics as idolence, and it is regarded as a step back- 
ward from the advances m ciiulization that may have been possible 
under democracy 

The roots of political anti-intellectualism are difficult to catalogue 
What IS apparent is that in all authoritarian states there is more 
emphasis on organic vital forces than upon the refined intellect of the 
academician and the philosopher ilodem mass utopianism is cer- 
tainly not good soil for the delicate flower of liberalism, and there is 
generally a tendency of the masses to believe in their dogmas as 
scientifically founded (as in Marxian Russia, for instance) and to 
believe m the necessit}' of coercion to force those members of society 
who are recalcitrant to hold their peace or to accept the doctrines of 
the new movement Some may see m the mass vulgarization of 
science much of the root of present-day anti-mtellectuahsm,^ and 
others may see anti-intellectuahsm and the repudiation of standards 
as the ineintable result of the rise of the masses m revolt against the 
ancient anstocratic principles of civihzed society - TMiat is to be 
sharply observed, however, is that anti-intellectuahsni has received 
at the hands of mtellectuals a careful rationalization that stands in 
fundamental antithesis to the hberal world view. The ineidtable 
mark of anti-intellectualism is the belief in and the approval of 
Molence as a pohtical technique In other words, we say that the 
chief foundations of this movement are intuitionism, pragmatism, and 
an ultraradical positivism that will consider nothing but the naked 
facts of human history and hfe. 

Mussohni has acknowledged his political masters’ to be William 
James, the American pragmatist, Georges Sorel, the French defender 
of syndicalist violence; Friedrich Nietzsche, the German romanticist 
of the superman; and Niccolo Machiavelh, the great apostle of Real- 
politik. Violence is not alone the whole story of political anti-intellec- 
tuahsm, for with it may come a profound belief in a Mythus, as the 
Germans say, which is emotional and intuitional m its appeal. There 

^ See m general Wyndham Lewis, The Art of Being Ruled (New York and Lon- 
don, 1926) 

® Jos6 Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses, tr. from the Spanish (New 
York, 1932) 

• ^e P Wmner, “ Mussohni — A Character Study,” Current History, XXVIII 
(1928), 517# 
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is a political anti-intellectualism, just as there are a religious mysticism 
and a religious ratioiiahsm. To the modern liberal, the rejection of 
the intellectual is not dangerous in politics so long as it is simply myth 
or emotional behef ; it is a danger only when violence as a technique is 
accepted m community life. Both of these aspects are found in the 
life of Mussolini; there is the myth of the organic nation and there is 
also pure pohtical activism. Pohtics is not deliberation, as the hberals 
may insist; it is preeminently action. Mussolini does not make any 
elaiTTi to onginahty in thought, though he asserts himself to be a focal 
or central point in action for the Itahan people as organized in a state. 
He is a reahzer of ideas that intellectuals may suggest for consideration. 
It might be added that in this pragmatic view the facts are never com- 
pletely under consideration, since action itself is constantly creating 
new facts that must be taken into account 

There are many different pomts of view strung together in what 
may be called the mental foundations of Fascism. There are incon- 
fflstencies, but there is unity in the general pragmatic slant of logic or 
nonlogic in political hfe, as well as m the absolute afiBrmation that 
Italy must be in the future all that she has ever been in the past. For 
purposes of treatment, however, we may separate the background of 
the anti-intellectualistic syndicalist foundations of Fascism from those 
which are based on the romantic idea of the Itahan nation ^ 

Syndicalistic Pragmatism. Syndicalist is the name given to those 
socialists, particularly before the World War, who believed that the 
great revolutionary force was to be the organized force of the workers 
in their labor umons. The anarchistic element in syndicalism was 
strong, and its tradition was generally antipolitical, believing that, 
when the producers had taken over production, the purely pohtical 
arm of society would be unnecessary. The syndicalists held that they 
were true followers of Marx, and that if he were alive he would approve 
of their technique of social change. In turn, the syndicalists beheved 
in violence and their strictures on the parliamentary socialists who 
cooperated and compromised with the bourgeois politicians were 
merciless. Georges Sorel was one of the leading exponents of the 
principles of violence in politics, and his somewhat disorganized work. 
Reflections on Violence, has been regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant works in contemporary political thought; at least it has been listed 
as the key work in the anti-intellectuahst system of political action. - 

^ See m general E L R. Rosen, Der Fascismus und seine Staaisidee (Berlin, 
1933 ). 

* Frenoh syndicalism has grown quite nonrevolutionary smce the war The 
prewar period of revolutionary militancy is now a thmg of the past Of course, 
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In Sorel’s view one must always regard living from the dynamic 
standpoint He was in this profoundly influenced by the philosophy 
of Henri Bergson, who has constantly emphasized the vital and chang- 
mg side of existence rather than the more systematic and rationalistic 
or intellectualist interpretation In the Sorelian view, Bergson’s ilan 
vital leads directly to the conception of the general strike. For it was 
only in violence, in direct action — ^the strike, sabotage, the boycott, 
and the label — that the proletariat expressed its will to conquer Sorel 
beheved that the bourgeoisie was becoming increasingly incapable of 
holdmg the reins of the government, and that, as the proletariat trained 
its ehte, it was being prepared to assume the control of society when 
the proper moment should come Particularly, it was Sorel’s belief 
that revolutionary energy is created by a conception of the supreme 
conflict Instead of the simple idea of revolution, he substituted the 
conception of the revolutionary general strike. It was a myth to be 
sure, and there might never be such a strike, but the force of the 
workers would be measured by the ammating power of such a legend 
or myth The early Christians did not conquer the world as they 
hoped, but their belief in their inentable triumph under Christ’s 
leadership, even to the end of the world, was the basis of much of the 
power of the early Christian church. The reformers believed that 
Europe was going to be won completely to the purified faith, and, while 
this has not occurred, what the Reformation did gain was due largely 
to this energizing belief The soldier of Napoleon sensed the grandeur 
of battle; his willingness to die for the cause sprang in no httle degree 
from an implicit confidence in Napoleon’s leadership Likewise, the 
proletarian convmced of the commg of the great general strike can 
also be a strong force because of the emotional and the nomntellectual 
attitudes that are the basis of his economic conduct 

The general strike that Sorel had m mmd was not a mere pohtical 
strike to wrmg some concession from frightened parliamentary leaders. 
It was to be a proletarian general strike, led by the workers for the 
revolutionary end of the reconstruction of society Those leaders in 
parliament particularly, who would use the workers in general strikes 
for their own political ends, are enemies of the proletariat, and they 
wiU always betray m the end the true proletarian and revolutionary 
purpose of labor action From French politics Sorel drew a number 

the views of Sorel have suffered an echpse m French labor unionism, which now 
turns to parliament as well as to its own direct action See F W. Coker, Recent 
Political Thought (New York, 1934), Ch VIII W Y Elliott, The Pragmatic 
Revolt in Politics (New York, 1928), gives a good general account of the development 
of pragmatic political violence 
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of illustrations of the tendency of politicians to use the workers’ 
organizations and the direct action instituted by them for their own 
party purposes. The decadent bourgeoisie was eager to make the 
trade union an engine of the parliamentary political party. It might 
become an auxiliary weapon by which to beat down the opposition, 
but in turn the parhamentarian would never be a useful servant of 
the ultimate purposes of the workers 

It should be noted that Sorel believed in the possibility of the rise 
of a proletarian ehte that would undertake the true and uncompromis- 
ing leadership of the revolutionary movement. The leadership offered 
by the parhamentary politician could, of course, never be used Nor 
could the decadent bourgeoisie be relied upon to come over to the 
workers Out of the struggles of the workers in their direct action 
would come the new leaders; direct action, i.e , violence, was a trainmg 
school for the new elite that would eventually take the place of the 
incompetents who reigned before the war in the various parliamentary 
bodies of Western Europe. This notion of the ehte, as we shall see, 
was to become of general significance m the postwar repudiation of 
the democratic “myth.” 

Sorel was not merely accepting violence as inevitable; he was 
defending it as a creative pohtical force. In this he has much in com- 
mon with the Fascists, as he was mfluenced in a degree by the Italian 
social scientist of the eighteenth century, Giambattista Vico ^ This 
assertion of force as a profound and vital aspect of politics is diamet- 
rically opposed to the basic conceptions of hberalism and democracy; 
it IS also opposed to the historic conceptions of natural law and its 
derivative, the law of nations There is little doubt that in a prag- 
matic accounting of history violence has played an immensely impor- 
tant role and that in many situations force has succeeded where 
persuasion or morahzing has failed. Historians, too, have not been 
unwilling to praise the successful in history as the first and greatest 
standard.® 

The principles of violence as advanced by Sorel were in the S3m- 
dicahst framework. It was the Italian sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, 
who generalized some of the prmciples set forth by the Frenchman 
Pareto, like Sorel, had been an engineer, and he came to the social 
sciences in the maturity of hfe. Pareto was a distingmshed student 
of economics and politics, and he had a broad background m historical 

' See Benedetto Croce, The Philosophy of Chambatlista Vico, tr from the Italian 
(London, 1913). 

• Lord Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, edited by J N Figgis 
and R. V. Laurence (London, 1909), pp 212^, brilhantly mdicates this tendency. 
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and classical knowledge. He attempted to be purely scientific; he 
was mterested in facts and not in theories, and his conclusions are 
based on the most detached interpretation possible regarding the 
facts of human conduct and behavior. It is a notable fact that the 
scientific method if pushed to its extreme degree, to a radical posi- 
tivism, results in a kind of anti-intellectualism with regard to the basis 
of human action. Behavior itself is often nonlogical; indeed, it may 
be asserted that in every type of behavior there is a large element of 
the irrational. In Pareto’s system* there is a primary interest in what 
he calls residues, or the basic, if not instinctive, drives in conduct 
These residues are classified after a fashion — ^however, not even to the 
satisfaction of Pareto himself. There are various types of rationaliza- 
tions, opinions, mterpretations, and evaluations of conduct based on 
these residues, and such secondary manifestations are called derivatives 
What Pareto sought was a science of society, a science from which all 
metaphysics had been banished, and in which there alone remained 
the observable and positive phenomena of conduct. While he 
admitted that some action was logical, as in certain aspects of eco- 
nomic behavior, most social action falls under the rubric of nonlogical 
or nonintellectual behavior. It is, naturally, this nonlogical conduct 
with which the political leader has to deal 

Politically, the chief interest in Pareto centers on his conception 
of the possession of social power. In his study of society he observed 
that the few actually control and that the great masses are excluded 
in all societies fiom the possession both of wealth and of power. But 
there is continually a “circulation” of those who hold the wealth and 
power of society. This is an observable fact, and in all societies it is 
subject to scientific study. To this task he set himself, and in the end 
he reached the conclusion that efforts to alter this general law of the 
distribution of the privileges of social existence were doomed to 
failure. Those who promise to rectify the so-called evils of society 
are in turn primarily interested in maintaining their own position. 
The masses must therefore, turn to the other champions who have 
never tasted the delights of the inner circle of the ruling elite or 
oligarchy Democracy is in fact an impossibility Rationalizations 
serve a secondary role in relation to the primary fact of force or the 
exercise of power. 

It is of great importance, insisted Pareto, that no elite lasts indef- 
initely. This IS true both of those who possess wealth and of those 

* See the following works of Vilfredo Pareto, hes syst^mes socialistes, 2d ed , 
2 vols (Pans, 1926); Traite de sociologie gerUrdle, 2 vols (Pans, 1917—1919), The 
Mind and Society, tr from the Italian, 4 vols (New York, 1935) 
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who possess power. The “circulation of elites” is one of the funda- 
mental facts of society. Oligarchies grow weak under various circum- 
stances, and new groups rise to power under rather generalized 
conditions. The student of history can make comparisons that will 
enable him to see the end of the old and the beginning of the new. It 
is a striking fact that years before the rise of authoritarianism Pareto 
predicted the overthrow of the parhamentary oligarchies that con- 
trolled the states of the Western world. The ehte that is growing 
weak becomes solicitous of the underhngs of society, and, like the 
decadent aristocracy of the era just before the French Revolution, 
begins to consider many plans for the amelioration of the misery of 
society. Yet seldom are the repentant holders of power permitted to 
carry through their schemes. They have lost the ability to fight for 
themselves and they cannot exist in a realistic world on the charity 
of the long-disadvantaged members of the state 

On the other hand, those who covet the places of power are also 
inclined to favor the masses who have been ill-treated by the existing 
regime. Such ill-treatment is nothing unusual; in fact, it is the ordi- 
nary social situation. The prophet of the masses who will promise 
Utopia with his advent to power secures a following Perhaps the 
old group is shorn of its authority in a peaceable manner; perhaps 
violence is resorted to. What is important, however, is the funda- 
mental fact that the decadent elite is no longer possessed of the power 
that once put it in authority Revolution is likely to occur if the 
circulation of capable people from the lower strata to the higher is 
stopped. If there are few artificial props of power, the new groups 
work mto the old continually and there is a constant evolution in the 
structure of the ehte. Revolutions do not occur when this is the case 
The essential question is whether there will ever be an oligarchy that 
remembers its out-of-power promises with any distinctness. Pareto 
would urge that he is not a prophet, but one interested in what has 
happened through the long centuries of civilization in the West. 

The details of the change in ehtes is of interest to the social scientist 
In ancient Rome there was first an infiltration of the lower orders 
of the city into the ranks of the higher; then those outside the city 
came into authority, and finally provincials reached the pinnacles of 
power. At times when the old could not be dislodged without violence, 
force was resorted to m order to bring about change. The same is 
true in other and more modern societies In general, it may be said 
that the new blood in the ranks of authority has been drawn from the 
agricultural classes, where selection or survival is much more rigid 
than in the powerful classes. It might be added here that Pareto 
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did not believe that it would be of any great social advantage if those 
in authority had more children, since the unfit would have more 
chances of survival and there would be an increasmg number of them 
seeking to hold social authority. It would check the free circulation 
of the elites if the upper classes did breed more freely, and, insofar 
as the children of the powerful were given the better places, the road 
would be cleared for revolution rather than for the ordmary and 
inevitable course of social evolution 

The imphcations of the Paretian view as far as political democracy 
IS concerned are quite obiuous. Democracy is a rationahzation that 
may be used at certain times for the purpose of mamtaimng power, 
but that there should ever be for more than brief intervals anythmg 
like a hberal system is out of the question. Democracy is simply 
impossible; it is not a question of ought or ought not to be; it is a 
question of fact. The realistic student of pohtics, therefore, may 
accept the open repudiation of democracy as a change of external 
mcidents and symbols of power rather than a fundamental alteration 
of the social order. Liberalism is a mere derivative that serves a 
useful purpose when a new group of revolutionary leaders are strugglmg 
for authority. The lukewarm attitude of later hberals toward 
democracy is entirely understandable, for they have been going through 
the process of forgetting the promises that had formerly been made 
to the struggling masses who are always forced to turn to leaders of 
some sort Pareto has been called, in the light of these general behefs, 
the Karl Marx of the bourgeoisie Certainly, the rule of the bour- 
geoisie would not have for Pareto any of the universal quahties that 
the hberal ideology has long claimed for it. On the other hand, there 
is considerable controversy as to w'hether Pareto is a forerunner of 
Fascism. 

/- Certain writers hold that Pareto enunciated the fundamental 
political principles of the Fascist repudiation of hberalism. Indeed, 
there is much truth in this, for the Fascist leaders, notably Mussolini, 
have expressed their debt to the realistic social thinkers and to the 
pragmatists who insisted on the measure of truth in the success of 
policy. But Pareto also believed m the general failure of social 
reform. In economics he was fundamentally an individualist, and 
we shall see that the corporative Fascist state is not mdi\'idualistic 
m its outlook. The leaders of Fascism promise much (and little) to 
the masses, and great energy has been displayed m developing by 
state action the productive powers of Italy Pareto was no friend 
or believer in the magic touch of success m the bureaucracy; nor did 
he see advantage m vast pubhc expenditures, panem et circenses, and 
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other concessions to the masses. The results of this type of policy 
were generally to cripple and destroy the economic forces of the 
country itself ; the spoliation of capital by governmental interference, 
as shown in the vast and futile socialism of the days of declining Rome, 
tends to destroy the very basis of society itself. Some of Pareto is 
Fascist, but much is not. 

Other Italian writers, such as Robert Michels and Gaetano Mosca, 
have followed the same irreverent interpretation of liberalism and 
democracy. Michels in his Political Parties developed the theory of 
the “iron law of ohgarchy,” and he used for his examples the socialist 
parties of Europe in the forty or fifty years before the outbreak of 
the World War. If the theoretically most democratic of all parties 
could be proved to be basically ohgarchic in character, little remained 
of the democratic legend Democracy is impossible, just as it is 
in the interpretation offered by Pareto. Mosca’s doctrine of the 
political class is in the same general category ' 

Benito Mussolini has acknowledged his indebtedness to Sorel, 
Pareto, and others He became convinced, apparently, that socialism 
was impossible His pragmatic logic is dynamic ; action not rational- 
ization is the stuff of politics Only the few can rule; only the few can 
make decisions. When there is leadership, there is virility Musso- 
lini has often been criticized for his inconsistencies It is doubtful 
whether a thoroughgoing pragmatist would admit this as a criticism 
What he is interested in is action that will bring about the results he 
has in mind. Political organization is not a matter of principles, it is 
a matter of fluidity, of changing with differing circumstances What 
IS important is that there should be at the head of the state a leadership 
that is capable of sensing the mner meanings of events and of acting 
in accordance with the perception so reached Parliamentary democ- 
racy is anchored in a fixed set of political mechanics The new 
situation may be met with incompetence; if it is met ivith competence, 
there is a veil of hypocrisy cast over the fact of leadership. The 
democratic state fears the thing that is most necessary for survival, the 
fact of a leadership that is ready for all eventualities. 

Italian Nationalism. The second broad stream of Fascist thought 
is nationalism. We have already suggested some of the elements on 
this side of the problem. Centuries of frustration have, no doubt, 
made the Italians peculiarly subject to the feeling of the desirability of 

*See Gaetano Mosca, ElemerUi d% scienza polittca, 2d ed (Turin, 1922), “The 
Crisis m Parliamentarism and How It May Be Overcome,” in The Development of 
the Representative System in Our Times, Interparliamentary Union (Geneva, 1928), 
pp 69 Jf 
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national strength There are two schools of thought in this connec- 
tion. One group of Fascist thinkers would trace their ideology almost 
entirely to their own tradition Fascism is pure Itahamtd, and it is 
not a borrowing of general European ideas that glorify the national 
state. Dante, Machiavelli, Mazzini, and others form a calendar of 
national saints whose ideas are enough for the foundation of the pres- 
ent movement. Here, of course, Fascism is regarded as nothing more 
than a realization of what has already been expressed by Italian poets, 
orators, political leaders, and writers. Furthermore, some of the 
Italian writers insist that the Renaissance and the Risorgimento must 
be separated, the former was not truly Italian; the latter was. The 
latter represented the overthrow of the French revolutionary tradition 
in Italian life, it signified the achievement of what had been dreamed 
by unnumbered patriots through the generations that have composed 
in their succession the Italian nation ^ 

Critical students are prone, however, to place Italian nationalism 
under the general influence of this tendency of thought in Europe. 
Instead of seeing Italian nationalism as something unique, as a 
pecuhar romanticism of that country, they insist that Europe by and 
large was nationalistic during the nineteenth century, when Italy 
began her struggle for unification The great nationahsts are not by 
this token Italians; more likely they are Germans, and in spite of 
denials the nationalism of the French may also have been an influence 
in the re-creation of the nationahst dream of the Italians. But with 
all this, there would be no denial that Fascism in its most general 
outlines IS the final chapter in the long series of efforts of that country 
to attain its unity At this pomt a difficulty must be faced, for 
Italian nationalism is almost w'holly absorbed in the state; the state 
IS the primary expression of the fact of nationahty Such a situation 
IS in contrast with German National Socialism which places the state 
in a secondary category in relation to the folk. Italian nationalism 
IS the Italian belief in the state, and therefore thinkers who have 
placed the state above all human associations have received a hearing 
before the Itahan intellectuals 

Mussolini may have been influenced by the writings of Nietzsche, 
who believed m the superman and who no doubt convinced Mussohni 

* See Rosen, op cd , on the differences among Italians as to the points dis- 
cussed, Alfredo Rocco, “The Political Doctrine of Fascism,” 1-nlfsnwlvmal 
Conciliation, No 223 (1926), “The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism,” 
International Conciliation, No 306, (1935); Alfredo Crespi, Contemporary Thought 
of Italy (London, 1926), Enrico Corradim, Discorsi pohtiei (1902-1923) (Firenze); 
L’UnitA e la potenza dclle nazioni (Firenze, 1922) 
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that he has one of these rare beings Hegel's philosophy of the state, 
which we have discussed in earher chapters, was important in the 
rationalization of nationalism on the peninsula. But Hegel, while 
studied with enthusiasm by Italian youth, has not been accepted with- 
out modification, as indeed he could not be. Benedetto Croce, one 
of the leading philosophers of present-day Italy, has had much to 
do with the revision of the Hegelian thought to fit it for Itahan accept- 
ance.^ With Nietzsche providing a basis for imperialism, and Hegel 
providing help in the appreciation of the political community, and 
the host of Italian nationalists, such as Mazzini, who have emphasized 
the duty of the citizen to his country, it has not been hard to build 
up an impressive case for the national state in the Italian mind. It 
must never be overlooked, however, that the Italian has a very definite 
history and a glorious political tradition to which he can turn. Other 
nations have a relatively recent development of historical greatness, 
but Italians feel that aU that Rome achieved is theirs. It is not to 
the republican tradition that they turn, but to the symbols of imperial 
greatness of the empire as they have come down to the present both 
in the hterature and in the monuments of stone by which the Italian 
has lived. Rome was the center of civilization at one time; indeed, 
many nationalists beheve that such is the case today. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the American to realize the grip on the Italian 
imagination of the impenal tradition. This tradition was also 
authoritarian. 

Instead of the myth of the general strike as in Sorel, Fascism 
implies the myth of the organic nation. This nation is not just a 
figment of the nationalist’s imagination, however; it is an historical 
development, and it is as necessary to the complete life and the 
discipline of the individual as any other social relation. In Hegel 
and the ideahsts, the individual finds that his true meaning as a 
personality is to be a submissive and obedient tool of the social 
organism of which he is a part. As we have already said, the nation 
and the state are identified. If the nation is all, so is the state. If 
the Italian has a responsibility for preserving what has been given 
him by his forebears, he also has a grave responsibility for the Itahan 
of tomorrow. He may be called upon to sacrifice himself that those 
who live in the future may also live. Sacrifice may not be merely 
for the additional happiness of those who will be bom, but it may be 
for the preservation of Itahan tradition itself. Itahan thought and 
culture perform a service in the civihzation of the world; it must be 

» Cf. Croce, What Is Limng and What Is Dead cf the Philosophy 0 / Hegd, tr. 
from the Italian (London, 1916). 
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preserved if the world is to make progress. Great ideas are yet to 
come from Rome, as they have come in the past. The state is a 
spiritual and moral fact in itself, since the organization of the state is 
concrete and is experienced by the citizen in the government to which 
he submits. The state is the custodian of the spirit of the people, 
and it transmits that spirit to the forthcoming generations and to 
the world in general. 

The reahty of the Fascist conception of the nation-state is the faith 
upon which it reposes. It is not on force alone that the state rests, 
though force is held to be creative in the historical process, but also 
on the spiritual consciousness of pohtical union between the members 
who are the rank and file and those who are the elite or the stratum 
of rulers Fascism is, as Mussohni has declared, the faith of our 
time; it represents a stage in the development of the human 
spirit.* 

The Corporaiive State. The two great reahties that the Fascists 
stress are the nation and national production. Fascism is adamant 
in its determmation to consohdate the national principle in the lives 
of its citizens, but it is also determined that national production shall 
be developed to the utmost. Here the syndicahst emphasis on produc- 
tion is given a new setting, but along with the syndicalist inspiration 
we must also place the primary instrument for the attainment of the 
development and ooordmation of production, the corporative state. 
FMcism is pragmatic in its origins and its evolution of policy. The 
corporative state, therefore, is fundamentally experimental, and the 
Fascists are not impressed when their critics, especially the com- 
munists, taunt them for not reachmg in the early years of the regime 
a complete systematization of the principles of corporativism. The 
corporative idea is not new, since it is common in the thought of 
opponents of the individuahsm of the French Revolution and in 
the theories of the defenders of the ancien r&gime. French royalists 
have consistently advocated corporativism, on the basis of the historic 
models they have before their eyes; and it may be noted that the 
program of the French Action, which combined nationalism, corpora- 
tivism, and antiparliamentarism, has exercised great influence on 
certain circles of Fascist thought.* 

^ The most authoritative expression of the doctrine of fascism is undoubtedly 
Mussolini’s article on the subject See “The Political and Social Doctrme of 
Fascism," Intemahonal Conciliation, No 306 (1935); also The Living Age, No 345 
(1933), 235 

* ^e C T Muret, French Royalist Doctrines since the Bevclvtion (New York, 
1933); also Rosen, op cit. 
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We have here a striking combination of historic trends of thought. 
The guild sociahst believed in the organization of guilds in order to 
bring about harmony in national production; the French syndicalists 
likewise wanted to place the focus of industrial activity in the associa- 
tion of producers; and the French Action (the royalists) saw in the 
restoration of the medieval corporations the possibility of human 
liberty. Mussohni’s socialist-s3Tidicahst background combines with 
the inspiration of the syndicahsts and that of the nationalists under 
French mfluence to lead the Fascist regime to accept as a major effort 
the establishment of corporativism under the aegis of the authoritarian 
state Even here we do not find dogmatism so much as experiment; 
pragmatism fiourishes here more than an economic absolutism. 

The corporative state springs logically out of the fact of organicity 
which is accepted in the Fascist creed Liberalism as expressed in 
the Rechtsstaat saw in the state primarily the association of individuals 
under a legal bond, but the Fascist state considers the individual 
producer, not as an end in himself, but as a factor in a total and 
harmoniously working economic organism.^ The national economy 
must work as a totality, and not as a series of conflicting group inter- 
ests Socialism attempts to place the allegiance of the worker with 
all other workers throughout the world, and capitalism in its abusive 
phases acts on the assumption that the financier has his ties of alle- 
giance on a higher plane than the state Fascism insists that the 
allegiance of both workers and employers must be to Italy first, and the 
class conception of solidarity is resolutely denied No worker in 
the name of class loyalty can impair the general productive power of 
the state; no employer can injure the workers and consuming popula- 
tion in the interest of a profit that is pernicious from a national point 
of view; the government as the symbol of the organic unity of all 
must msist that the objective national allegiance is preserved 

On the contrary, it must not be assumed that the individual worker 
or employer is regarded individuahstically. Both are part of greater 
groups The principle of association is, therefore, accepted as fundar 
mental in the repudiation of mdmduahsm and economic and political 
liberahsm. Associations are not free to take whatever course they 
may desire. There must be disciphne, order, and hierarchy in all 
walks of hfe. The antinational association may be suppressed, just 
as any other unpatriotic movement. The corporative principle is, 
thus, that all elements in production, workers and employers, must 

* Werner, Niederer, Der Stdndetiaat des Fatchtsmtis (Mlinchen and Ijeipzig, 
1932), passim 
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be organized into associations that are approved by the state; through 
these associations their participation in national production is regu- 
lated and controlled. The association must have the approval of the 
state; collective contracts must be entered into under the supervision 
of the state; and strikes and lockouts are declared to be illegal and 
injurious to the national economy. The principle of association is 
extended to professional and artistic workers; indeed, every worker 
is presumably a member of an association, and his dues, made obliga- 
tory by the state, may if necessary (and such is now the case) be 
collected by the government as a part of the general levy of taxes 
In turn, if an association of workers or employers acts contrary to 
national interest, it may be dissolved and in time replaced by another 
association that fits into the national picture. While Fascism believes 
m private property, it does not beheve that the present day is a time 
for the old unregulated capitahsm of hberahstic free trade 

Various laws have been passed by the Italian government for the 
organization of the corporative state. By 1934 the structure was 
complete in its general outhnes, although the first law was passed in 
1926 The famous Charter of Labor, which states the rights and duties 
of Itahan labor, was promulgated in 1927. Still later there was 
established the National Council of Corporations, and in 1934 another 
law created the corporations toward which the previous legislation 
looked ^ At the bottom of the scheme of organization each worker 
is supposed to belong to some association; at the same time the 
employers are grouped into like associations of the first grade Such 
syndicates aie organized on a basis of productive mterest involved 
and on the basis of territory, and there is the possibility of expansion 
and restriction along both lines The professional workers constitute 
another type of organization, which cannot be based, of course, on 
the cleavage between employers and workers Above the associations 
of the first grade there are provincial federations, and in each of the 
provinces of Italy there is a Provmcial Economic Corporative Council 
Many of the most important decisions in economic conflict are reached 
at the provincial level. Finally, there are national federations of the 
smaller units, which in turn are united into confederations (reduced in 
1934 from thirteen to nine) ; at the summit stands the national Mmistry 

^See Alberto Pennachio, The Corporative State (New York, 1927); Niederer, 
op dt , Fausto Pitighani, The Italian Corporative Stale (London, 1933), “The 
Corporative State,” Fortune (July, 1934); Herman Finer, Mussolini’s Italy (New 
York, 1935), Ch XVII, Industrial and Labour Information, International Labor 
Office, XLIX (1934), 211-217, LI (1934), 102-103, LII (1934), 247-248; Benito 
Mussolini, Fascism Doctrine and Institutions (Rome, 1935) 
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of Corporations which is the authoritative coordinating force in the 
entire system. A tentative National Council of Corporations was 
ratablished in 1930, which was composed of seven sections and included 
representatives of employers and workers of certain great branches 
of production. Before 1934 these sections were referred to when it 
was contended that the corporations had already been estabhshed. 
The corporative institutions of Italy are complicated by the divergent 
trends of horizontal (occupational) and vertical (product) organiza- 
tion. Trade-union and employer organizations follow the horizontal 
principle, while the corporative idea emphasizes the vertical collabora- 
tion of many interests. 

As a continuation of the act of 1926 and the Labor Charter, a law 
was passed in February, 1934, which was designed to provide the final 
organization of the corporative structure. It was provided that 
delegates of an association might by decree be grouped with others 
into a corporation, and that upon the completion of the structure there 
should be created a general assembly of the National Council of 
Corporations. Associations so grouped into specific corporations 
remain members of their respective federations, but because of their 
corporate significance they are granted a self-governing status. Each 
corporation has its own council, which is composed of an equal repre- 
sentation of workers and employers, along with representatives of 
public bodies, members of the Fascist party, technical experts, and 
government officials. It is provided that joint sessions between two 
or more corporations may be held. The Italian government believed 
that under the law of 1926 the federations of associations gained at the 
expense of the primary units; under the act of 1934 it will be possible 
to integrate more effectively the primary bodies or associations of the 
first grade To Alfredo Rocco the corporate structure represented 
by virtue of the 1934 legislation a genuine “planned economy” in 
contradistmction to both liberal capitalism and communism 

The new corporative state was established finally in November, 
1934, when a general assembly of delegates was called in Rome which 
included several hundred representatives. Twenty-two corporations 
of category had been estabhshed by decree, after careful examination 
of the possibilities by the government. Thus the danger of creating 
hundreds of overlapping corporations was avoided, while at the same 
time the broader aspects of production and interests (including those 
of the consumers as represented by the party and certain experts) 
were tentatively brought together in a cooperative enterpnse The 
first group of corporations includes a cycle of industries in the field 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce, which are as follows: (1) 
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cereals, (2) vegetables and fruits, (3) wine, (4) oil, including olive oil, 
(5) livestock and fishing, (6) beets and sugar, (7) timber, (8) textile 
products. The second cycle of corporations includes industrial 
and commercial production as follows: (9) metallurgical and mechani- 
cal products, (10) chemical products, (11) clothing, (12) paper and 
printing, (13) building, (14) water, gas, and electricity, (15) mining, 
(16) glass and ceramics. The third cycle of corporations deals with 
service industries as follows : (17) insurance and credit, (18) professions 
and the arts, (19) sea and air transport, (20) internal communications, 
(21) entertainments, and (22) hotels and restaurants. ‘ 

By the law of 1934 the new corporations have legislative power 
over matters that fall directly within their competence. Each corpora- 
tion is headed by a cabinet member, and this provides the basis for 
coordination in national economic activities It has been expected 
that the Chamber of Deputies will be eliminated and a national cor- 
porative assembly substituted in its place. This principle was sug- 
gested by Mussolini m his discussion of the new corporations before 
the Italian Senate, and in 1936 he announced the end of the Chamber 
of Deputies.* 

The Fascist Party. Italian politics is carried on under the one- 
party system. The party having official recognition is the Fascist 
party, which is in fact an organ of the state and in some senses the 
supreme pohtical instrument in Italy. It was not until the regime 
was well under way that opposition parties and the freedom of the 
press were suppressed, but as the situation stands at the present day 
there is no room for an opposition on questions of prmciple, though 
as in Russia there is room for discussion of technical matters concerning 
the projects of the regime. The party has, as is usual in the modern 
authoritarian state, functions of governing that are far more extensive 
than under the hberal conception of the party. The party and the 
state overlap in a practical and a constitutional manner. To some, 
the party is the government.* 

* See “The Corporative State,” Fortune (July 1934) 

• It should be borne m mind that within each association, begmmng with the 
bottom umt, the idea of the elite is applied The distinction m the association 
of the first grade is between inscribed and nonmscribed members. Both categories 
must pay dues, but only the inscribed members are regarded as participating and 
effective From the elite of the associations are chosen, generally speakmg, the 
officers, and the officers of the smaller umts are representatives and officers m the 
larger ones 

*See V M Dean, “Fascist Rule in Italy,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. VII, 
No 3, pp 66-58, Erwin von Beckerath, “Fascism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol VI, pp 133 Jf 
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The Grand Council of the Fascist party is a symbol and a practical 
prganization of the authoritarian technique. As an organ of the party, 
it was made in December, 1928, an agency of the state. It has 
advisory and consultative duties, and is somewhat analogous to the 
cabinet in certain countries. It has electoral duties which will be 
mentioned below, but its chief function is to nominate the successor 
to the present head of the government — Mussolini — since the law 
provides that "The Grand Council, on the proposal of the Chief of 
the Government, shall draw up and keep up to date a list of names 
to be submitted to the Crown for nomination in the event of a vacancy 
in the post of Chief of the Government ” We may have here a solution 
of the problem of succession in the authoritarian state. It has been 
suggested that one of the greatest difficulties in such regimes is to 
provide for a peaceful succession to power Experience in Russia 
might indicate that the one-party control of the government and the 
mihtary disciphne of the party have solved this problem for that 
country While the Grand Council is not precisely a duplication of 
Russian machinery, it is simply another logical development of the 
one-party technique in the authoritanan state The death of Musso- 
lini, therefore, would be unlikely to precipitate a political crisis in 
the state.^ 

The Government of Italy The rise of Fascism in Italy has not 
meant an open break with the historic constitution of 1848. When the 
March on Rome took place, Mussolini was appointed prime minister 
though he did not have by any means a majority to support him in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Smee the constitution provides for the 
parhamentary system of responsible government, the ordinary proce- 
dure was suspended But the Fascists have not taken any definite 
stand against the monarchy, and by various decress the legal structure 
of the country has been changed so that the constitution has in fact 
been amended. By the terms of the act of 1925 the prime minister 
came to be known as the “head of the government” as well as prime 
minister, and the line of responsibihty was shifted from parliament to 
the king The act signified, indeed, the formal end of parliamentary 
government. It may be said without undue exaggeration that the 
prime minister and head of the government concentrates in his hands 

1 As IS the case with the Communuit party m Russia, membership m the 
Fascist party is not easy to attain The youth organizations in Italy are the 
trammg institutions for more mature Fascists, and the party itself is the training 
school for the governing elite In the discipline and selection of the party it is 
supposed that the largest measure of ability will be brought to the service of the 
state See H W Schneider and S B Clough, Making Fascists (Chicago, 1929) 
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the leadership of the state The principle of leadership, especially 
as involved in the party, is added to that of the general principle 
of the head of the government. Mussolini is known as II Duce del 
Fasaismo e tl Capo del Govemo. Likewise, the whole governmental 
administration has been centrahzed in Rome, and the medieval podesta 
has been reestablished as the local agent of Rome and of the Fascist 
party 

In 1923 a law was passed which provided that the party that 
obtained the largest vote at an election (assuming the party got as 
much as 25 per cent of the total vote cast) should have two-thirds 
of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies. This law enabled the 
Fascists to exercise a complete control over the Chamber. However, 
m 1928 the electoral law provided that the right to propose candidates 
for election to the Chamber should be vested in the national confedera- 
tions of syndicates legally recognized under the decree law of 1926 
/In turn it is the function of the Grand Council of the party to approve a 
list of 400 candidates The voters then have the right to vote for 
or agamst the list so submitted In fact, it is more of a plebiscite 
than an election in the liberal conception of the word. The law of 
1928 provides that the right to vote “is granted to citizens over 
twenty-one years of age and to those under twenty-one but over 
eighteen years of age who are married and have children, provided 
they fulfil one of the following conditions ..." These conditions 
are, in general, that the person pay syndical or associational dues, or 
be an ofiicer of a company that pays syndical dues, persons may vote 
who pay a certain amount in taxes to the state or who hold government 
bonds up to a given figure, also, persons may vote who have a pension 
or salary from the state or local governmental unit, or who are members 
of the regular or secular Catholic clergy or ministers of another cult 
allowed by the state 

The Future of Fascism In origin at least Fascism was a patriotic 
reaction to the unpatriotic and revolutionary influence of the com- 
munists and socialists A negative impulse, however, is not a perma- 
nent foundation for a regime It is too early to judge of the fruits of 
Fascism, just as it is too early to evaluate the permanent results of 
the rise of communistic philosophy to power in the Soviet Union 
Historically, it would seem that authoritarianism is more suited to 
the long Italian tradition of government than the liberal system that 
has taken such deep root in other countries The hope of the critics of 
Fascism is that the regime will become normalized and that there 
will be a restoration of some of the phases of liberalism, such as opposi- 
tion parties and an uncensored press It is true that violence has 
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been successful in the maintenance of rulers over long periods of time, 
but the hope of liberals is that violence can be ehminated as the 
prominent aspect of any system of government The future of 
’ Fascism is bound up with the general destmy of European politics, 
rather than with the nationalistic impulses of the contemporary 
leadership of the Itahan people. 
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GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

Dem steht gegenuber die wahrhaftige germanische Demokratie der freien 
Wahl des Fuhrers, nut deaaen Vetpflichtung zur vollen tibemahme aller 
Verantwortung fUr sem Tun und Lassen. In ihr gibt es kerne Abstimmung 
einer Majoritat zu emzelnen Fragen, sondern nur die Bestimmung eines 
euizigen, der dann nut Vermogen und Leben ftir seine £nt8cheidung ein- 
zutreten hat. — ^Adolf Hitler. i 

The Postwar Background. The storm in world sentiment that 
greeted the rise of Herr Adolf Hitler to the position of German chancel- 
lor in the early days of 1933 has somewhat subsided. The history 
of propaganda shows that rage against the remote does not last 
indefinitely. As the active disfavor in which National Socialism stood 
in 1933 subsides, there is coming in its place a passive indifference 
(in the United States at least) as to what is happening in Europe in 
general and in Germany in particular. Early predictions that Hitler 
would never come to power, or that once in power he would last only 
a short time, having proved untrue, National Socialism seems to be 
taking its place among the significant authoritarian regimes in the 
West. It stands out because of the striking character of its philosophy 
of political life, while other social dictatorships, such as those in Austria 
or in certain Balkan countries, receive little attention because of the 
lack of originality in the justification of the repudiation of liberalism 
and democracy. No one can read the apologies for National Socialism 
without being moved, either for or against it, or at least to an apprecia- 
tion of the philosophically daring qualities involved in the argument 
for the regime. As in the case of the soviets and Fascism, the liberal 
hope is that the more violent aspects of the system will be trimmed 
to the level of approval in the world at large. But it seems that in a 
battle of different world views complete reconciliation is hardly possi- 
ble. If liberalism once had all the leading powers of the world in its 

^ “Opposed to the former (parhamentary democracy) there stands the honest 
Germanic democracy of the free election of the leader, who then obhgates himself 
to the full assumption of responsibility for all his acts In this democracy there is 
no such thmg as the vote of a majority with reference to mdividual questions; for 
it knows only the decisions of one single mdividual, who then must answer for his 
determinations with his property and life ” Mein Kampf (Munchen, 1933), p. 99. 
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folds, this is no longer true. Yet whatever the major differences 
between National Sociahsm and Fascism, there are fundamental 
similarities between Germany and the other forms of authoritarianism 
that challenge modern political thinking. 

The strength of the anti-German movement since Hitler came to 
power has arisen from the fact that several different interests have 
been able to agree as to their end, while having at the same time differ- 
ent reasons. On the Continent it is fairly clear that N ational Socialism 
has been feared because it has meant the rearmament of Germany 
and the threat of disturbance to the European military equihbrium, 
t.e., to the dominance of the AUied and Associated Powers of the 
World War. On the other band, in those countries where the German 
military strength is no immediate menace, such as Great Britain and 
the United States, there is a strong protest against the racial dis- 
crimination upon which much of present-day German social pohcy 
rests. Poland has heen able to come to terms with Germany because 
of their common antagonism toward the Soviet Union, while Japan 
likewise can sympathize with Germany for the same reason. Ger- 
many, Poland, and Japan may perhaps agree in a mutual desire for 
some of the territory of the Eussian state. Italy can find in Germany 
sympathy for her pohcy of colonial expansion in Africa, but the solu- 
tion of the Austrian question is troublesome. It is clear that Hitler 
is determined to reach an agreement with the British, as he has stated 
his policy in Mein Kanvpf, his book of the early years when he was 
struggling for political power in Germany. British opinion is peculiarly 
subject to reversal on the German issue ^ 

To understand the German mind of the last few years is a singu- 
larly difficult task for the American. There are not only the difference 
of circumstance and the European character of the German issue, but 
there is also a deep cleavage in philosophical attitude between American 
democratic conceptions and the fundamental postulates upon which 
the current German movement is based. Before the principles of 
National Socialism are investigated, we must examine the general 
background of the German citizen soon after the war. For without 
this situation it is abundantly clear that National Socialism would 
never have come to power The Germans are a proud people, and 
in their history, legend, and cultural achievement they are wont to 
see much that is of the greatest value to the modern civilized world. 
They feel that they are among the real leaders of the West and that our 

1 In certain countries where important portions of the press are m Jewish 
hands, there is a possibility that newspaper antagonism will not reflect accurately 
the general state of opinion or indifference as to Germany 
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culture would be seriously incomplete without the Germanic addition 
They refuse to regard themselves as among the inferior peoples of 
the world They have been proud of the nuhtary achievements of 
past generations, and they have seen the mark of a Teutomc genius 
exhibited in the advance of modern technology. They are conscious 
of the fact that throughout history they have been forced to fight for 
what they have retained, and especially so in the mad scramble for 
territonal expansion in recent centuries. Likewise, they have known 
the bitterness of defeat and the ravages of invasion. To the Germans 
Napoleon is a brutal and ruthless invader; they like to recall the heroic 
days that finally resulted in Waterloo and the defeat of the military 
leader who desired to unite Europe under French control Waterloo 
is to the German primarily a German victory over France. Through 
the generations has come the emotional thrill of the rise of Germany 
and her youth against invasion and the discovery, through common 
combat, of the bond between all Germans, in spite of the ridiculous 
state system that then existed ‘ 

Rightly or wrongly, the Germans did not believe, in 1914, that 
they had started out in a great attempt to conquer the world. Such 
indeed would be contrary to the general spirit of German culture, 
regardless of the fact that the Germans also believed that in many 
ways German civilization and achievement have been above that 
of the rest of Europe. Even though they suffered defeat m the World 
War, they can look back with intense pride to the fact that they stood 
out heroically against most of the world for four years, and to the fact 
that in the critical junctures of the war it was the German army that 
saved her allies The German troops moved from front to front up 
and down Central Europe, and when the war was ended the army was 
still fighting bravely against gigantic odds. No, the Germans declare, 
it was not the army that was defeated in its now legendary fight for 
/the Fatherland; it was the unpatriotic elements at home that brought 
about defeat The munitions strikers of 1918, the war profiteers, 
the preachers of revolution and discontent finally triumphed while 
the army labored at the front filled with the spirit of the ancient 
Teutonic warrior The Fatherland was at stake, and Germany was 
fighting as of old to break the iron rmg of her enemies, even as Frederick 
the Great had fought in his own day when German statehood was being 
constructed. The army, defeated from behind, came home in good 
order and laid down its arms in obedience to the commands of civil 

* A good work on the development of modern German spirit is Lucien L6vy- 
Bruhl, L’Allcmagne depuis Leibniz (Pans, 1890) Guido de Ruggiero, The History 
of European Liberalism (Oxford, 1927), may also be consulted to good effect 
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rulers who had marched into power on the foimdation of sedition. 
Those who brought about the peace signed the treaty, the Diktat 
of Versailles, which was negotiated under as humiliating circumstances 
as could be conceived by the leaders of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The new civil authorities were, too, the ones who were 
responsible for the Weimar Constitution and the Republic of Germany 
after the war. These men, the sociahsts and the Marxians, the 
revolutionaries and antipatriotic rabble, were the leaders who had to 
shoulder the burden of a Germany held up to scorn and shame before 
the rest of the civilized world. The “shame of Weimar” was hardly 
built upon the lasting moral foundations of the German people, though 
it may have been clothed with the verbiage and the ideology of hber- 
alism and democracy. 

It should be remembered that the German government surrendered 
on the basis of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. A peace negoti- 
ated on the basis of these noble sentiments no doubt would have been 
lasting; it would have been a peace that even a proud but defeated 
Germany might have accepted with honor. But the Germans insist 
that the Fourteen Points were in no sense observed, and that once 
Germany had surrendered and disbanded her army the hungry and 
greedy victors proceeded to divide what they deemed to be the spoils 
of their conquest. The investigations of the causes of the war by 
the German historians have been sustained in part and in part dis- 
claimed by historians in other parts of the world. What is certain is 
that few serious students of the years preceding the war now assert 
that the Germans and the Austrians were as guilty as they were 
pictured in the idealistic declamation of the pohtical and military 
leaders of the Alhed and Associated Powers. The postwar investiga- 
tions of the causes of the catastrophe of 1914-1918 show again that 
war is war and that the innocent are hard to find when the sword is 
substituted for the instruments of peaceful civil life. 

The Weimar Constitution of 1919 broke with the past governmental 
tradition of the German state. It was motivated, no doubt, by the 
general democratic idealism that accompanied the war, but also it 
may be seen as an attempt to bring to fruition the dreams of the Ger- 
man liberals of the period after the French Revolution and of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The monarchy was rejected and a 
president put in his place. A new parhamentary body was established 
which attempted to bring about responsible government along the 
lines of the British and French constitutions. In addition, many 
ideas of humanitarian and socialist origin were written into the con- 
stitution, and the social functions of the state were greatly expanded. 
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While the form of a federal government was retained in deference to 
the German traditioni many felt that the great degree of national 
centralization made the question as to whether Germany was unitary 
or federal an academic subject, since it was unitary to ^ intents and 
purposes.' 

Party life in postwar Germany followed the French and continental 
example rather than the British. The multi-party system, based on 
proportional representation and the broadest franchise, weakened 
the parliamentary system from the outset. It was exceedingly 
difficult to find a basis of agreement between the parties which would 
enable a stable ministry to be estabhshed. The burden placed on 
German democracy was unusually heavy. There was an impossible 
weight of reparations which acted cumulatively on the general eco- 
nomic disorganization of German society. Morally, the new govern- 
ment faced the rest of the world as a kind of pariah among the nations. 
The treaty of peace imposed such limitations on German armament 
as to make her obviously an object of distrust in the family of nations 
The ex-soldiers, though weary of the war, had little love for the new 
regime, except as it promised economic security. Those who were 
patriotic within the framework of historic German nationalism could 
see little good in the republic. In addition, there were sporadic 
communist uprisings, and on the nght wmg of pohtics there were 
some attempts to restore the monarchy. German political struggle 
was passionate and emotional, and it did not have in it those elements 
of calm discussion and reasonable agreement on fundamentals which 
are so necessary to the success of democracy.* 

It must be admitted, however, that there were enough Germans 
who were willing to give the republic a chance. The fanatical forces 

1 By a law of April 7, 1933, the remants of German federalism were virtually 
destroyed. The states or the Lander were umted with the Reich, and the work of 
German umfication, m the mmds of German leaders, was at last completed The 
local governmental structure was destroyed for the most part and new institutions 
were established which brought about an almost complete centralization of adminis- 
tration and control of pohcy. 

’ See H. L. McBam and Lindsay Rogers, The New Conshtviions of Europe (New 
York, 1922), for the text of the Weimar Constitution. M W. Graham, The New 
Govemmente of Central Europe (New York, 1924), has an excellent discussion of the 
foundation of the Weimar repubhc. See L Rogers, “German Political Insti- 
tutions,” Political Seienee Quarterly, XLVII (1932), 322 ff The strength of the 
German presidency under Paul von Hmdenburg was a matter of postwar political 
development. This increase in power was facihtated by Article 48 of the Weimar 
Constitution deahng with emergency powers In 1934 upon the death of von 
Hmdenburg the presidential office was merged with that of chancellor. Hitler's 
title became that of “Leader and Chancellor” of the German people 
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of irreconcilable attitude could not at first secure a wide hearing. 
It was only the constant growth of Marxian sentiment and the general 
! decadence of economic and social hfe, combined with the contmued 
' international humiliations that the Germans suffered, which made the 
milder citizens turn to extreme pohtical solutions. Economic distress 
was never absent after the war, and the middle classes had lost their 
old position, especially durmg the inflation that accompanied the 
French invasion of the Ruhr. The invasion of the Ruhr was one of 
the most important single facts which convinced many Germans that 
they could never regain their position among the nations without an 
open espousal of force and rearmament. Most persons concede that 
the German is a peace-loving individual, but on the other hand it 
cannot be forgotten that most Germans also reahze that they owe not a 
httle to the success, partial and otherwise, of their armies. 

Among the returning ex-soldiers who had fought bravely through- 
out the war and who were bitterly disappointed with the revolution, 
the peace, the Treaty of Versailles, and the republic was a young 
border Austrian named Adolf Hitler. Much has been written about 
the present leader of the German people Some have called him a 
political lunatic and others look upon him as a messiah But it is 
certain that he has benefited greatly by being constantly under- 
estimated by his opponents both within and without the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party. In every sense. Hitler is a self- 
made man. From an obscure ex-soldier of the German army in the 
fall of 1918, he bmlt himself up politically during the next fifteen 
years, always against great odds, until in January, 1933, the old 
Prussian Junker and aristocrat, Paul von Hindenburg, who had been 
one of his most caustic critics, was forced to invite him to assume the 
German chancellorship. Hitler has fought every foot of the way 
from the destitution he experienced at the time of his demobilization 
to the wealth and power of the first leader of one of the most significant 
peoples in modem Europe. The hard school of experience through 
which he has come makes him perhaps less sensitive to criticism than 
the ordinary leader, since his opponents have been unsparing m their 
abuse of him and his movement from the beginmng. The rage and 
contempt of his opponents have only spurred him on. Nor must one 
forget that he is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of living 
orators. The spoken word has been his path to power, and his burning 
fervor has moved the most unsympathetic of observers, even if it has 
not always convinced them.^ 

‘ See P. Shefier, “Hitler Phenomenon and Portent,” Foreign Affairs, X (1932), 
383 ff. Most of what is known about Hitler comes from his own autobiographical 
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Hitler was born of lesser civil-servant parents on the border between 
Austria and Germany His parents wished him to become a civil 
servant, but his ambitions weie artistic rather than political. His 
education was not thorough, though he acquired a certain knowledge 
of German history and a feeling that all Germans speaking the mother 
speech and having a common blood should be united into one Reich 
He was from his early years critical of the Danubian monarchy and 
the Austro-Hungarian state Especially did he resent the increasing 
dominance of the non-Gcrmanic peoples in the complex society of which 
he was a citizen His sympathies finally led him to become attached 
to those leadeis in Vienna who were pan-German in their thought 
As a young man he found himself penniless in Vienna and excluded 
from the schools he wished to attend He worked as an ordinary 
laborer; he refused to join in the trade-union movement; he formed a 
strong dislike of what he deemed to be the nonnationalistic attitude 
of the Jews, and he studied here and there m the literature on social 
and political subjects. While m Vienna he hkewise foimed a distinctly 
unfavorable opinion of the parliamentary system as he observed it in 
operation. 

Later he came to Germany and m Munich tried to make his hving, 
again as an ordmary worker. When the war broke out he enlisted 
immediately in the German army While he did not rise to any 
distinguished military rank, he exhibited bravery on many occasions 
and was decorated by the German government After the war, when 
he had recovered from his wounds received during the last days of 
the war, he ivas at loose ends Quite by accident he discovered that 
he had ability as a public speaker, and he was invited to join a small 
group of nationalists and workers who were organizing a political 
party. He became Number 7 of what was later to be the National 
Socialist party Almost immediately he surged ahead in his political 
leadership. He was in charge of public meetings, and gradually he 
became known m Munich as a speaker and agitator of power. Finally, 

work, Mein Kampf, wluch has gone through many editions and which has been one 
of the “best sellers” of recent years m Germany It has been translated in part 
under the English title of My Baltic (Boston and New York, 1933) There is con- 
siderable controversy whether this translation gives a true picture of what Hitler 
says m the original woik Two opinions have been expressed One is that 
particularly dangerous passages have been taken out of the translation, thus 
softening the work; the other opinion holds that all the essential opinions of the 
original are expressed m the translation, but, because it is only about one-third the 
length of the original, it really presents Hitler’s views out of context and m a much 
stronger light than in the original work The author, having read both the 
original and translation, is inclined toward the latter view 
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the fire of the communists and the press was drawn, and the 
National Socialist movement was launched as a force in German 
politics. 

From the outset the National Socialist party was tom internally 
between those who wanted increased electoral and parliamentary 
activity and those who did not; between those who were more socialist 
than nationalistic and those who were more nationalistic than socialist; 
and between those who leaned more toward the military leaders of 
the old regime and those who wished to have little to do with them. 
In any case, in the early years of the party there was a close connection 
with the mihtary, especially in the organization of the Storm Troops. 
These men were particularly trained at first to protect meetings against 
the incursions of the sociahsts and the Marxians, and to assist in what- 
ever public demonstrations the party sponsored. In 1923 an ill- 
advised Putsch, or revolt against the Bavarian government, was 
attempted, and as a result Hitler was sent to prison and his party 
outlawed. Upon his release, a long series of internal conflicts grew out 
of the efforts of the party to expand northward in Germany, but 
through these Hitler maintained his position of leadership and gradu- 
ally brought other groups withm his own organization. At last, with 
the settling down of the economic depression after 1929, the great m- 
crease m the number of adherents of the party began. Some maintain 
that, had Hitler not been asked to become chancellor, his movement, 
already on the retreat, would not have continued to be signifi- 
cant in pohtics But this is one of the great "if's” in modern history. 
The fact is that Hitler was given the leadership of the government 
and succeeded in the following months in so consolidating his position 
that he was able to eliminate from the government those men who had 
been cooperating with him but who represented opposing views. ‘ 
Teutonic Nationalism Before a statement of some of the major 
policies of the German government is attempted, some space must 
be given to the examination of the prevaihng conceptions that are 

' The work of Konrad Heiden, A History oj National Socialism, tr from the 
German {London, 1934) is very important m connection with the rise of Hitler’s 
party to power For a text of the famous twenty-five pomts of the National 
Socialist party, see N L Hill and H W Stoke, The Background of European 
Governments (New York, 1935), pp 398 ff When Herr Hitler was appomted 
chancellor m January, 1933, the Reichstag was dissolved and an election held on 
March 5 When the new Reichstag met later m the month, it passed the Enabling 
Act, which is the legal foundation of the power of the present government The 
act left untouched the powers of the president but provided for government by 
decree by the chancellor It is stated that the law shall remain in effect imtU 
April 1, 1937, or until the present government is replaced by another. 
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accepted by the National Socialists. National Sociahsm is not some- 
thing unique in German history; it is a phase of a long development, 
an aspect of a nationalistic movement that will continue, though 
perhaps in a different form, should the regime pass tomorrow. One 
reason for the success of the movement is the fact that it has stayed 
so close to certain phases of Germanic tradition. The feeling of a 
German toward his nation and state is more complicated than the 
attitudes of citizens of most other nationahties. The reason for this 
IS that the pohtical tradition and the state per se are only one element 
in nationalism, while cultural, linguistic, and racial feelings are also 
strong, and they have all been rationalized into a complex whole by 
the exponents of Germanism. Germany, like Italy, has felt for 
generations that pohtical boundaries have not represented the realities 
of the people or the community upon which the state is based. For 
Italians, the national resurgence was a fight against historic forces 
that for centuries had been too much for the power of the state. Ger- 
man feelings have known many disappointments, and the people have 
seldom had the satisfaction in modem times of knowing that Germany 
was a dominant power in Europe. The sense of historic defeat has 
weighed heavily upon both Germans and Itahans, and the present 
emphasis on nationalism must be regarded as one result of this unfortu- 
nate but inescapable historic memory. 

Yet German thinkers have stressed the importance of the state. 
They did this during the flood tide of French and American liberalism, 
which was antistate in tradition but distinctly pro-state in practice 
While the rest of the world was preaching the mconsequence of the 
state, the German thinkers of different schools were forced to place 
it high in the scale of those institutions that offered to the individual 
social and political security. With the reaction to the French Revolu- 
tion, particularly after the invasions of Napoleon, German nationalism 
turned to the state as a superior military institution for dehverance 
from foreign conquest Thus there is both a pro-state and a nonstate 
element in the traditions of German nationahsm. A great nationalist 
like Fichte was in his early years an extreme mdividualist, though 
toward the end of his hfe he advocated what was in effect a self-sufl5- 
cient autarchic state. While Kant did not stress an extended array 
of state functions, he proclaimed the rational moral duty of the indi- 
vidual to obey his mlers without question. It may be added that 
Kant was of immense importance in the moral resurgence that followed 
the Napoleonic invasions. But it was Hegel, perhaps more than the 
others, who brought the people as the possessor of a peculiar spirit 
into identification with the realities of ordinary political life. Nation- 
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aJism spoke in terms of statehood and culture. The citizen not only 
had a simple legal relation of subjection to the state, but he also owed 
a moral duty of obedience because of the position the state occupied 
in the development of the pecuhar culture of which he was a part * 

German nationalism must be studied in the light of political 
romanticism.* Romanticism is an extremely complicated movement 
in modern Europe, and our interest here must center specifically upon 
the pohtical implications of the German phase of the movement 
The romantics sought the mystical and the spiritual rather than the 
rational and the positivistic side of hfe They favored the creative 
and the individual rather than the traditional forms of taste as repre- 
sented in classicism. In Germany they began to search into their 
past, as with Herder, to gather out of the twilight of time those beliefs 
and practices and poems and legends which had been truly of the 
German people. In literature the mdividual and the creative signifies 
a rejection of the international and cosmopolitan mould of form 
There was a revival of the ancient German lore and saga; the history 
of the language was investigated wuth minute care, and the spirit 
and soul of things Germanic were revealed to the light of criticism, 
at least to the satisfaction of some of the writers. But along with this 
there was, as in Goethe, a profound appreciation of the contributions 
of the creative period in Greek art and literature The German spirit 
was in a sense the heir of what the Greeks had given at their best 
German culture, indeed, was on its great upswing duiing the latter 
years of the eighteenth century. 

In France and Italy the romantic movement was expressed pri- 
marily in literature and criticism, but in Germany there was a political 
aspect Perhaps it arose from the cultural foundations of nationalism, 
but it was expressed in the German study of the historic, with its 
concentration on the history of German law and institutions, and m 

* See L6vy-Bruhl, op at , passim, for a general account of German thought to 
the middle of the nineteenth century Cf S M Melamed, “The Destinies of a 
Great Philosopher,” The Reflex, VII (1935), 3 ff. 

* “Unter 'Romantik’ — es ist bezeichnend fur unsere Zeit, das dies Wort in 
Vermf kam — versteht man jene Geistesstroraung vor 100 Jahren, die wesentlich 
dazu beitrug, unser Volk zum Bewusstsein seiner Eigenart zu brmgen, seme grossen 
kulturellen Leistungen aufzuzeigen und sem Wesen zu deuten Fichte auf dom 
Gebiete der Philosophie, Schleiermacher in der Theologie, Niebuhr m der Geschi- 
chtsschreibung, Bopp in der Sprachwissenschaft, Grimm m der Deutschkunde, 
lost m den Wirtsehaftswissenschaften smd die leuchtenden Namen, die uns vor- 
schweben, und die wir heute wiedor anknupfen ” Helmut Nicolai, Die rassengesetz- 
iiche BecMe/ire (Munchen, 1932), pp 21-22 SeeG A Borgese, “Romanticism,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Soaal Saences, Vol XIII, pp 426 ff 
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the evaluation of the political principles that should lie at the base of 
pubhc pohcy. Eomanticism has been associated from its inception 
with the idea of national resurgence, but this renaissance of the nation 
has been regarded from a broad point of view that has included the 
many facets of the particular Germanic culture. The spirit of romanti- 
cism may be shown by mdicatmg the contrast between it and the 
ideology that is part of eighteenth century liberalism.^ 

It has already been shown that hberahsm has been universahst 
in its intellectual attitude. The ancient conceptions of natural law 
and the law of nations were re-worked in terms of rights. Reason 
was the instrument by which the content of rights was discovered, 
but reason was a quality of the human being and it was not the specific 
attribute of the members of any national community From the 
time of "the judicious” Hooker in The Laws of Ecclesiashcal Polity 
at the end of the sixteenth century down through the great thinkers 
of the American and French revolutions, it was the God-given reason 
of man which was the primary test of what ought to be in the pohtical 
world. These standards in their nature transcended the political 
boundaries of a given state or the cultural frontier of any specific 
community. Uniqueness was not stressed, for the universal standard 
could not be held and admit at the same time anything fundamental 
or essential m the peculiarity of national groups. The most radical 
of the liberal leaders believed that their ideas could be used 
wherever men as such were concerned in their hvmg with one 
another Culture and civilization were umversal rather than national 
attributes. 

The natural-law tradition, however, is older than the particular 
form of modern liberalism. Nor is the emphasis on reason something 
that is peculiar to the recent era, even if we admit, on the other hand, 
that the stressing of rights against rulers and the political community 
is Universalism runs through Western thought from the days of 
the Stoics to the present, and in each age there have been specific 
modifications of doctrine though no thorough questioning of the basic 
postulate of a world moral order In the Christian tradition of the 
West, especially in Latm Christianity, we find the means whereby 
the doctrine of natural law was preserved. Not only was there a 
natural constitutional law of states m the Middle Ages and in the 
modem age, but there was also a natural law between nations. Such 
ideas raise the complex question of the changing relation between the 

‘ See Ernst Troeltsch, “The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity m World 
Politics,” in Otto von Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800, tr. 
and introduction by Eincst Barker, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1934), Vol I, pp 201 Jf 
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law of nature and the law of nations from the time of the Roman 
jurists down to the modern international lawyers. We may accept 
the principle, however, that by the end of the eighteenth century 
most of the vigor of natural law had been sapped as far as constitu- 
tional law was concerned, though there were stiU people who, aside 
from the Latin theologians, stressed natural law in the construction 
of an international system of law and ethics.^ 

Certain implications flow directly from the above-mentioned 
principles. The humanitarianism of hberalism is regarded by hberals 
as one of the jewels of the modem political crown. Equality for all 
men, justice to human beings because they are such, charity and 
generosity toward the inferior, and a general condemnation of anything 
that speaks of force or violence in human relations rather than the 
governance of principle — ^these are the standards by which all else is 
measured. Mehorism and various types of social legislation are 
significant expressions of what the humanitarian and equalitarian 
ideas result in when applied to the concrete problems of society. It 
might be added that the pnnciple of human perfectibility, while not 
held strongly at the present day, finds a modified institutionalization 
in the modern system of universal, free secular education. These are 
principles and applications that are, for the most part, universal in 
their meaning. 

No contrast is more distinct, however, than that found in the liberal 
and the romantic attitudes toward internationalism. The romantic is 
essentially nonuniversal, while the hberal, if he follows his logic to the 
end, is internationalist or cosmopolitan in spirit. We have already indi- 
cated in a previous chapter that the League of Nations system may be 
regarded as an outgrowth of nineteenth century hberalism, or we may 
say it is an outgrowth of certain internationalistic trends that have 
been characteristic of Western thought for centuries. To the liberal, 
the nation or the national organism is nothing more than a passing 
phase in the development of man. The liberal tradition in its anti- 
political and antistate phases can accommodate itself without 
diflflculty to the fundamental criticism of the importance or the 
permanence of the state. To affirm that the state, as the embodiment 
of the nation, has a permanent and unique function in the world of 

* See Gierke, op eU , passim, C. H Mollwam, The Devdopment of Political 
Thought in the West (New York, 1932), Gierke, Pditical Theories of the Middle Age, 
tr and mtroduction by F W Maitland (London, 1900); Johannes AUhunus und 
die Bntmckdung der ncUurrechtlichen Staatstheonen (Breslau, 1913); R W. Carlyle 
and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West, 6 vols 
(London, 1903-1928) 
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states is to deny the unversalist principle of natural law and natural 
rights and the principle of humanitarianisin. 

Furthermore, the importance of the idea of progress in liberal 
thought must be associated with mtemational and universal con- 
ceptions. Progress is not related to one group or community alone; 
it is in nature essentially similar in all countries. The development 
and the freeing of human intellect, the elevation of the social function 
of reason, the advance of science, and the accumulation of material 
advantages are not ideas than can be limited in their scope. World 
progress is the essence of progress if there is to be any at all. The 
Westerner looks with pity on those peoples who have not the same 
standards of earthly achievement, and the evaluation of his own 
progress is hkewise an evaluation of the world. To deny progress 
IS one of the most fundamental of all criticisms of the hberal attitude, 
for it rejects the possibihty or the inevitabihty of the umversal and 
creative function of reason. 

The romantic takes his stand against the universal and the general. 
He is a believer in the mdividual and the unique as the creative 
qualities in life In literature he may rebel as formerly against the 
canons of classicism, but in social life it might be a rebelhon against 
the sovereignty of the international or the cosmopohtan Thus 
natural law which stands above all peoples can have little place in his 
world of values, except as it is modified to support a conception of life 
as having infinite variation and gradation. Things are unequal in 
nature and society; the romanticist stands for that which is superior 
and creative against that which would hide its inferiority under the 
banner of the umversal. The world-state is, in effect, a dream that 
denies the eternal differences among cultures, pohcies, and peoples. 
The particular nation is unique because of its own quahties which other 
national groups do not have. The imiversal must be denied as it is 
expressed in a world theory of human rights, in the conception of 
humanitarianism, in social and pohtical mternationahsm, and in the 
common judgment of progress m every people. 

The German romantic tradition has involved just such denials, but 
of course there have been many shades of opinion. Some of these 
have come close to the hberal and umversahst conception of the world; 
others have been completely removed from this mterpretation. The 
more extreme forms of romantic spirit have sanctioned the resort 
to methods that have been indefensible to the rest of the world, but 
the difficulty has been the almost complete divergence of views with 
regard to fundamentals It is a striking fact that during the World 
War German propaganda which took its point of departure in German 
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conceptions was unimpressive to Western nonromantic communities. 
On the other hand, the Scandinavian countries, which had a better 
understanding of the Germanic point of view, remained neutral and 
were not swept away by the propaganda of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. Many Germans think that there should be more of an 
/ effort to reconcile the pecuharities of German thought with the 
intellectual principles of the historically liberal countries. Such 
thinkers can see in Spongier and Nietzsche and in National Socialism 
exaggerations and corruptions of the finer quahties of the German 
romantic spirit They would bring about a clear acceptance of the 
standards of international conduct which have grown out of the ancient 
bases of Western rationahsm. The histone assertion of the unique 
is a constant danger to the very national existence that is so declaring 
its freedom from the law of the rank and the file. 

Contemporary National Sociahsm must be viewed in the above 
light As before in other German movements, its leaders are seeking 
for the mystical and elusive qualities of the German soul. The spirit 
of the people, as it has come to be in its organic association with the 
soil, is the basis on which one must judge right and wrong. Perhaps 
it IS only a German who can sense the reality of the German folk, but 
it is surely true that the Germans do not expect the non-German to 
see this reality as clearly as they. National Sociahsm involves the 
denial of umversalism along several fronts. The religious values 
stressed in the Third Reich are not the universal values of Jewish- 
Latin Christianity, the racial theory of the nation is fundamentally 
an assertion of a unique and individual basis of community life; the 
belief in the creative life of German culture involves a disregard or a 
denial of equal and similar qualitira m other cultures; and the belief 
in the state as the institutionahzing of the unique and the peculiar 
in the German group postulates a denial of integral international 
cooperation The liberal ideal of progress as the evolution of human- 
ity is replaced by the romantic conception of the development of a 
people Likewise, the assertion that the army and its spirit are among 
the most important embodiments of the political and social soul is 
contrary to the liberal belief in discussion and democracy as the proper 
means of settling disputes between peoples. The army for the 
present German romantic is one of the great training schools for those 
civic virtues upon which the rise and fall of national communities 
depend Naturally, the nation is one of the permanent means of 
organizing the people who are bound together by a common race. 

The Germans speak of their W dtanschauung or world view, and it 
may be admitted quite readily that when two such essentially con- 
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tradictory philosophies as liberalism and National Socialism stand 
face to face there is httle prospect of mutual understanding. When 
there is agreement over most of the way, it is easy to discuss peace- 
fully the remaining areas of disagreement. But when the conflict is 
fundamental from the first premise, there is little chance of those 
kindly feelings in which liberalism believes occupying a dominant 
place in thought. In the war of propaganda between such opposing 
views, it is easy to permit hate to prevail over reason. In fact, it may 
be said that the only way m which the representative of one world 
view can reach the other is to use the fundamental assumptions of the 
other. The criticism of the world agamst a movement such as 
National Socialism may do much to confirm the German in his belief 
in the essential correctness of his own position.^ 

Das deutsche Volk The beginning and the end of National Social- 
ism is to be found in the affirmation of the existence of a German folk 
Here is, however, one of the most difficult conceptions to carry over 
mto our language. It is not sufficient to translate Volk as people, 
since the meaning of “people” is very different from that of the Ger- 
man word. Perhaps we shall have to search for the significance of this 
conception is some of the actual policies and beliefs that grow directly 
out of it; perhaps it is only by repetition that the Germans themselves 
have been convinced, along romantic lines, of the existence of this 
folk. In any case, the racial and pohtical theories of present-day 
Germany must be interpreted in the background of the folk concep- 
tion. It must be remembered that the romantic attitude does not 
rely on positivism to discover the people, for there is the strong flavor- 
ing of intuitionism and anti-inteUectuahsm in the present German 
attempt to reconstruct society on the basis of historic materials 
Feeling is quite as important as reason in the examination of funda- 
mental ideas, and the romantic often is proud of the fact that he is 
not a victim of the sterile intellectuahsm donated to the world as a 
result of the French Revolution. 

The German folk is not alone those who speak the mother tongue, 
or those who live withm the confines of the German state Neither 
the boundaries of 1914 nor those of the German states during the hfe 
of Frederick the Great are the territorial hmits of the German pohtical 
community. The German nation, as a symbol of the folk, extends 

* Here we should note that the world boycott of the Jews against Germany was 
regarded by many as a confirmation of the charges that the Germans made agamst 
those of Semitic extraction Such a boycott was proof of the charge that the 
Jews never become completely assimilated m their country of residence, and a 
fortiori that the Jew m Germany is not a German 
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wherever there are those of German blood This community of blood 
is not 'pure, for there are different but kindred races involved and 
there are elements that are not deemed ultimately to be part of 
Germanic foundations of life In this community of race there are 
some elements that are superior to others, and it is the duty of the 
state to conserve and to develop those racial strains which are con- 
sidered to be the best for the development of the nation. It is not 
biology alone which will establish this community of blood, for the 
German theory holds that certain tendencies in conduct and attitude 
are to be associated with races, and the intuitive values that people 
hold may prove or disprove their adherence to and membership in 
the German folk There is, therefore, a biological naturalism at the 
heart of the National Sociahst interpretation of the social process 
Tlus “scientific” explanation balances against the equally “scientific” 
Marxian interpretation of history. It would appear that those who 
take the masses with them must do so in the name of science.^ 

The folk lives upon the soil, and the love of the land that has 
nurtured the Germanic community throughout the centuries is some- 
thing far stronger than any love of the countryside found in the 
United States. The quiet peasant attitude which can accept grace- 
fully the fact of orgamcity with nature is necessary before the soil 
{Boden) can loom as large as it does m German thought. It is from 
the soil that man springs and it is from the soil that he lives. The 
race that uses the soil for the development of its own destiny is at the 
same time making itself one with the land. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in National Socialism there is a bitter hatred of the 
large city. The man of the city is decadent; he has little or no folk 
sentiment, and he does not feel the vigorous and elemental desire of 
the peasant to have descendants who will carry on his name and his 
work. It is m the country that the historic virtues endure, and it is 
only in the peasant mind that the long upward swell of the folk spirit 
is revealed at its best. The peasant soldier is the heroic warrior, 
whose honor is above price. No modern writer has more eloquently 
expressed the decadence of the great world city than Oswald Spengler.* 
While Spengler has never been one of the more enthusiastic supporters 
of National Socialism, his philosophy stands in part in agreement with 

1 See T. Hcusa, Hiller’s Weg (Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1932), p. 32 

“ See The Decline of the West (New York, 1926-1928) Vol II, Ch IV, “The Soul 
of the City ” The student of German thought should also consult Spengler, 
Preussentum und Sogudiamua (Mimchen, 1921); Man and Technics, tr from the 
German (New York, 1932); The Hour of Decision, tr. from the German (New 
York, 1934) 
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the objectives of the regime. He believes in the culture cycle of 
growth and decay in civilizations, and therefore he rejects the purely 
racial theory of the rise and fall of nations. But in his contempt of 
the city he is one with the agricultural philosophy of the leaders of 
Germany. In the intellectual decay of the city, which is out of touch 
with the forces that have produced the people on the soil, there is 
nothing but depopulation and race suicide. As it has been said, there 
is in the city no fourth generation.^ 

We must examine here more carefully the racial theory of the rise 
of Germanic civilization. It is generally admitted that an extreme 
form of this type of thought is officially orthodox at the moment, but 
there are many who hold that the radicals of the National Socialist 
movement may be displaced and that a more sober racial philosophy 
may come into favor. Most critics would admit also that, should 
National Socialism be driven from political hfe m the near future, the 
racial principle would still be important though not supported m an 
extreme form. The dominant theory in Germany holds that the 
Aryan race has been the source of all the great civihzations from India 
to Western Europe. The Nordic type is a form of the Aryan race, 
and it is clearly the elite of the diversified Aryan stock. Against the 
Aryan race are placed the mongrel types of Asia Minor particularly, 
since it was they in this theory who overcame the purity and strength 
of the Aryan blood that had built up the early Greek and Roman 
civilizations. As long as the original stocks held out against inter- 
marriage with inferior peoples, their civihzations endured and increased 
in strength. With racial mixture and the bastardization of the race, 
the fi g h ti ng and creative power that had been crucial in the begimung 
was lost Story and legend indicate that the light-haired peoples 
came from the North To the German mind there is the sharpest 
contrast between the Semitic and the Aryan types. * 

‘ Spengler must be read to be appreciated It is almost impossible to reproduce 
the Spenglenan tram of thought This is not to suggest m any degree the truth 
or falsity of the views he presents, but it is generally conceded that his writings 
are provocative, no matter what pomt of view the reader may hold 

* One of the most important works on the racial theory of National Socialism 
at the moment is Alfred Rosenberg, Der My thus des 20 Jahrhunderts (Munchen, 
1934). Lawrence Preuss, “La throne racial et la dootrme pohtique du national- 
socialism,” Revue gSn&rale de drotl international public (November-December, 1934), 
gives an excellent discussion of racial theory in Germany 

Among other important works, the reader should consult J A de Gobineau, 
The Inequality of Human Races, tr from the French (London and New York, 1915); 
H S Chamherlmn, The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, tT from the German, 
2 vols (London and New York, 1911) Jacob R Marcus, The Rise and Destiny 
of the German Jew (Cincinnati, 1934), offers a splendid account of the anti-Semitic 
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The evidence for these contentions is gathered from many different 
sources, but the case for the Aryan view of culture has been unimpres- 
sive to many non-German students of race history, especially in the 
United States. In Europe there is undoubtedly a more definite sense 
of race and its importance in history than in this country, but the 
theory has been carried on to a greater development in Germany and 
Austria than in any other com m unities. Politically, movements are 
important because of their influence on conduct and not always because 
of the truth or falsity of doctrine. That racialism is important in the 
minds of a considerable section of Europe today is not to be denied 
On the basis of comparative philology, there was developed about 
a century ago the idea that there must have been a great original and 
civilizing race. There were evidences of a common language, and it 
was presumed that there was a race that spoke it. The traces of this 
common tongue were found in India, Persia, Greece, Rome, and 
Europe in general. In literary sources drawn from these countries 
and Egypt as well, there were evidences of a conquering race from the 
North which had overthrown the more primitive institutions standing 
in its way. In ancient India the Aryans were the high-caste Brah- 
mans, and one of the fundamental social principles was the prohibition 
of intermarriage between the superior and the inferior stocks Later, 
the vital force of the ancient conquerors of India was weakened because 
the blood community and the moral expression of this unity were 
destroyed by the infiltration of poor racial strains. In Persia much 
the same thing took place, according to the Aryan conception of cul- 
tural history, and even in early Egypt there are references to the hght- 
haired superior men who came from the North. But the essential 
features in this case involve the interpretation of the rise and fall of 
Greek and Roman culture. In both cases, so the theory goes, the 
early warriors from the North were of the Aryan stock; it was they 
who laid the foundations of greatness in a cultural as well as in a mili- 
tary way; this strength lasted only as long as the races were kept 
separate However, in both Greece and Rome the tide of Near 
Eastern population swept over the pure Aryan folk. Gradually, these 
invaders, the Semitic people particularly, brought about a debase- 
ment of religion and art Instead of the purer and nobler religion 
of the ancient Aryan invaders, the exotic and the extreme in religious 
thought and custom appeared; instead of the brighter conceptions of 
early statuary and poetry, the debased forms were given constant 


problem from the Jewish standpomt. See also Paul Rodm, The Baaal Myth 
(New York, 1934). 
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attention. Marriage and citizenship were no longer associated with 
racial purity; the corrupted rabble was admitted on the same basis as 
the ancient aristocracy or the patricians. In turn, the power of mili- 
tary resistance disappeared in both Greece and Rome. 

This theory argues that what is great and permanent in Greek and 
Roman culture came from the Aryans who first founded these civiliza- 
tions. The Aryan element might be corrupted almost to the point of 
disappearance, but even during the medieval and early modern period 
the greater minds of Latin culture, such as Dante, can be shown to 
have a marked element of Northern blood. In France, for instance, 
the elements in the population of Nordic descent, especially in the 
Northern part of the country, were the foundations of French achieve- 
ment and greatness. Germany herself was slow in developing in 
modern times in large part because of the southward drain of the 
superior peoples. But with the disintegration of the Aryan element 
in the South of Europe and the bastardization of once strong peoples, 
the creative life of the West was transferred finally to the North, from 
whence culture had come in the beginning. Here, we should mention 
that the Aryan stock is not hmited, in this view, to Germany and the 
German minorities The Scandinavian peoples, the Danes, the 
Swedes, and the Norwegians are counted in the Aryan family, as well 
as the larger part of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom and North 
America above the Rio Grande. Hitler asks in his Mein Kampf, after 
contemplating the exploration and settlement of continental United 
States, “Could the Jew have done this?” His answer is, of course, in 
the negative. The building of civihzation is the work of the Aryans ^ 

It must not be forgotten that the National Socialists do not con- 
tend that the people of modern Germany are puie Aryans There 
has been an unfortunate mixmg of peoples, but what is contended is 
that the Aryan element is still sufficiently strong to be perceptible 
The task of the state in its racial pohcy is to give every possible advan- 
tage to the sound racial strains in the community In the course of 
generations, therefore, there will be a gradual recuperation of the 
racial basis of Germanic civihzation. The National Socialists point 
with approval to the immigration policies of the United States and 
Great Britain. Our new immigration statutes are steps in the right 
direction, since they indicate the will to preserve the Northern Euro- 
pean elements of our community. These laws will act toward the 
ends of race hygiene because they cut out the influx of inferior Eastern 
peoples which brought about the decay of ancient civilizations and 

1 On the historical phases of Aryanism, see particularly Rosenberg, op. eit, 
passim 
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which have impaired the force of some of the Northern European 
cultures. 

In German writings the word “Aryan” is broader than “Nordic ” 
In part this arises from the fact that not aU the present German people 
can be called Nordic, while it is much easier to believe that they are 
Aryan. However, in German theory there is a tendency to regard the 
Nordics as the elite of the Aryan peoples, and consequently much of 
the current racial policy is directed particularly toward the preserva- 
tion of the Nordic type.^ It is here that the principle of biological 
racial purity comes to its highest expression. It transcends the admis- 
sion of the actual mixture of races, and it gives a basis of discrimination 
between the better and the worse in the administration of racial 
selection. 

It must be recognized that the principles we have been discussing 
have the widest possible repercussion in public policy. The hberal 
view of man as rational, or the economic conception of the “economic 
man,” gives place to a new body of thought. Instead of the exploiters 
and the exploited of Marxism, we have in terms of race the superior 
and the inferior individual In other words, racial inequality leads 
immediately to pohtical and social inequahty. The principles of 
public and private law must take into account these differences, and 
in contrast to the hberal umversalism in rights we have the theory 
that rights are to be attached to the racial significance of an individual. 
Citizenship and the right to govern also are linked with the racial 
standing of the individual. The single personahty finds his reality 
only as a member of the Blutgemeinschaft, or community of blood, 
which is the foundation stone of the folk and in turn the basis of 
theories of law and rights.* Values and principles, such as loyalty 
and honor, the firm belief in the need for descendants, and the unity 
between the dead, the hving, and the unborn, spring from the sense 
of the racial community, whether in the family or in the larger theater 
of the folk. The law itself is a more or less instinctive expression of 
race values which survive because of the continued and uncorrupted 
community of blood. The Jew asserts his own racial community by 
the historic resistance to intermarriage, and because of this, in the 
German theory, he cannot be a part of any other community that is 
organized on the ground of its appreciation of blood, soil, and culture. 
It must also be recognized here that the German theory does not 
involve the idea of world empire; to the German mind this is a product 
of Roman-oriental monarchy, which carried into practice the deifica- 

1 Preuss, op at , p. 664. 

' See Helmut Nicolai, Dte rassengeaetzbche Rechtslehre (MUnchen, 1632), passim. 
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tion of the emperor. The German peoples have lived in a community, 
and not in a society, such as the Roman, which looked always on the 
lordship of law as the will of the prince.^ 

The Naiional Rechtsstaat: The header State. We must turn now to 
the political conceptions that have been developed in harmony with 
the biological conception of the folk. German political science is 
turning from the legal positivism of the individualistic Rechtsstaat, or 
constitutional state of the nineteenth century. There is a definite 
effort to reconstruct along folk lines the whole body of pohtical and 
legal interpretations accepted as valid by the state. It is, of course, 
too early to state the ideas that are likely to be lasting in the evalua- 
tions of German thought, but some indications of developments that 
may in all probabihty survive the present political leadership may be 
made.* 

German political conceptions begin and end with the folk, and the 
specifically legal and state conceptions are built upon the social basis 
of the blood community that we have been considermg. The com- 
munity is the primary fact, and the community is an organization of 
racially and culturally united people within a given territory The 
territory, as we have seen, is not merely a question of jurisdiction 
and political boundaries, for the organic union of soil, people, and 
culture provides the framework for the spiritual conceptions of human 
existence. The reality of the individual is only within the community ; 
his hfe, his rights, and his duties are to be interpreted in terms of his 
membership in a social organism, which in the German theory extends 
as far back as there are any records of the common living of Aryan 
peoples. The community, which is based on these qualities of common 
race, language, and culture, is in its pohtical expression the nation 
Authority in turn is found, not in the consent of the individual as a 
rational creature, as is the case in classical liberalism, but m the needs 
of the community. Here is the supreme law of life, political or moral. 
Right and law are not separate elements, for both come from the 
distinctive moral sense of the Gemeinschaft. What is necessary for 
the perpetuation of the community is right and is proper; it is moral. 

^ Nicolai, op. cit , p 18 It might be added that there la very httle evidence 
for the wartime assertion that the Germans were stnvmg to conquer the world 
To believe in the umqueness of the folk and the nation is to accept, finally, its 
separation from other peoples The cultural mission of the Germans is essentially 
a program of mtemal or mtranational realization 

• One of the most serious works in this field is Otto Koellreutter, Grundns^ der 
Allgemetnen Staatskhre (Tubingen, 1933) See also Carl Schmitt, Yerfassungskhre 
(Munchen and Leipzig, 1928) j Der Begrzff des Pohtischen (Hamburg, 1933) ^ 
Stoat, Bewegung, Volk (Hamburg, 1935) 
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Law is not the will of the sovereign, drawing its validity from the 
stamp of positive enactment Law is valid if it is an expression of the 
Rechi or sense of right of the community. By definition the authority 
of the unitary, individual, and unique community is in its turn unity. 
This IS the significance of the authoritarian state in the German inter- 
pretation of the word. The community is authoritarian, not because 
of any rational postulates as to the nature of authority, but because it 
IS a necessary aspect of any hving social organism. It should be clearly 
borne in mmd that the state, the government, or those who exercise 
authority are not primary ends m themselves. Pubhc order is only a 
symbol of the deep need of the community or the society to live. 
The Germans do not worship the state; they do believe in the nation. 
The state and its positive law and administration occupy only a 
secondary position in the minds of the theorists of National Socialism. 

The authority of the state must be organized so that it is powerful 
enough to serve the needs of the community. In times of crisis, and 
the Germans feel that they live in such a time today, the authority of 
the state, sprmging from the nation community, may be expanded. 
In other periods it may be relaxed, because the attitude toward the 
state in German thought, as m Italy, is experimental and pragmatic 
to a large degree. But to a lesser extent than in Italy there is a com- 
bination of the pragmatism of pohtical policy and structure with the 
absolute belief in the nation From the twilight of German history 
is derived the basic principle of modern German thought on the 
question of pohtical organization. There is first the national Rechts- 
staai, and secondly there is the leader state {Fuhrerstaat). The 
national legal state must be interpreted in the light of our previous 
discussion. The nation is the pohtically energetic racial and cultural 
community, and law is the deeper sense of justice that is historically 
characteristic of this nation. Rechsstaat does not mean the rule of 
law as a positive set of rules enforced by the state and accepted 
as the standard of its own conduct. The law is more profound than 
enactment; it is part of the soul of the people A certain number of 
corollaries flow from this idea; these are directly contrary to the hberal 
and democratic conception of the nature of the Rechtsstaat during the 
nineteenth century, particularly the demal of the binding character 
of the constitution. 

Beyond this, the fundamental feature of political organization is 
leadership. This goes back to the Teutonic conception of political 
synthesis. The leader in the true and ancient Germanic democracy, 
as Hitler speaks of it,* is completely and personally responsible for 

* Mmn Kampf (Munchen, 1933), p 99 
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the conduct of public pohcy, but at the same time he is completely 
responsible to the community He does not have to test his leadership 
on the decision of minor questions, and the function of the people is to 
say “yea” or “nay” to the total import of its leadership. The use 
of the plebiscite in relation to the acts of der Fuhrer in recent years in 
Germany is regarded as an application of this principle of traditional 
democracy. There is, in the German mind, little in common between 
this type of rulership and the theory and practice of hberal parlia- 
mentary government. The leader is not merely a legal official; above 
all he is a spiritual chief. He embodies in himself the sentient pulse of 
race, culture, and language. He is an historical symbol of the 
struggle of the folk to attain its inner racial destiny. He embodies 
the virtues of the German people, their loyalty to the leader, 
and the leader’s loyalty to the people; he is a personality in which 
honor is real and not a word, and in time of crisis the true German 
looks upon his oath of fealty to the leader as the most solemn of 
pronouncements that it is humanly possible to make His God 
and his country are institutionahzed in the leader and the spirit 
of leadership 

Personahty is therefore the soul of politics Institutions and 
positive laws, ineffective in their sterile grandeur, fade away before 
the historic personality who by his leadership brings to fruition the 
individual personality and freedom within the immutable bounds of 
community and nation Liberalism and Marxism move in the cadre 
of forms and institutions, while the spirit of National Sociahsm is 
found in the everlasting Teutonic affirmation of the principle of per- 
sonahty and leadership The Weimar Constitution of 1919 was in 
effect a negation of what the permanent institutional spirit of the 
German demands In the nature of the case it could not last. As 
soon as the foreign influences that denied true Germanism, such as 
internationalism, liberalism, and its outgrowth, Marxism, were 
destroyed, the old principle had of necessity to come to the foreground. 
Only for a limited time could the Germans accept a system of institu- 
tions which had nothing in common with the principles that had 
governed their history in varying forms through the centuries. The 
need of the hour would produce the leader, the hero, the inspiring 
personality, who would be able to reconstruct the new day on the 
basis of the profoundly rooted community The National Socialists 
believe that the leader came just in time, before the evening of decline 
had darkened into the night of racial and national obhvion. But if 
the new leader, Hitler, has saved Germany, he has also saved the rest 
of Europe from a fate which would have destroyed every trace of 
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national individuality that has developed in other countries. The 
great historic service of National Sociahsm has been to turn back 
Bolshevism, which is the new tide of Eastern inferiority.'^ 

The Party and the Army. The great institutions for the develop- 
ment of personality and leadership are, in the theory of National 
Sociahsm, the party and the army Both represent the principle 
of the ehte; both are selective training schools for the virtues of 
citizenship and the unleashing of the personal power of the ruling 
class. If the army has in it the elements of class distinctions that are 
grafted into the spirit of the people, the party is a body of men from 
all classes who have the utmost will to sacrifice themselves in the 
name of the leader for the good of the people In the past it has been 
the army that has made Germany, and it is hardly conceivable that 
in the new regime the party should displace the great historical 
embodiment of the will toward life which has been in the German 
soldier. The spirit of the front, as in Italy, has been in no small 
degree the foundation of the new order of things. The army comes 
from the past into the present, and m its stern will to see that German 
people and culture live it projects itself, in its spirit of the heroism of 
the Teutons of old, into the future The leadership of the army 
and the party takes the place of the shallow-rooted institutions of 
parliamentary democracy and the disgrace of the postwar Republic 
The army is not an institution for conquering the world; it is the means 
of the national defense of German honor The authoritarian nature 
of the community expresses itself in the unquestionable right of the 
people to defend themselves and preserve their standing among the 
other states of the earth 

Authoritarianism implies that there must be an acceptance of the 
fundamentals of community existence. Those who question the basis 
of the nation in history can claim no right to tolerance, for tolerance 
would mean here the invitation to the enemies of the people to do 
their worst The Nationahst Socialist German Workers’ Party is not 
a party in the old liberal sense of the world. It represents a world 
view and it is a total movement If the principle of the party is 
accepted, there can be no room for those smaller groups that deny 
the essential values of the national movement.® The party, like the 

* A Ehrt, Communism in Germany (Berlin, 1933), puts forward this conclusion 
at the end of his study of the communist movement in Germany 

* On July 15, 1933, a law was announced which declared that “The National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party is the only political party m Germany ’’ Punish- 
ment was provided for anyone who should attempt to organize another pohtical 
movement. 
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army, is an instrument of force as well as of consent. It was organized 
from the early days as the Storm Troops (Sturmabteilungen) and the 
special guard of the leader {Schutzstaffel) . Its early task was to pro- 
tect the pohtical work of the party against outsiders; in latter days 
it has had its primary function in the organization of national discipline 
in a purely political sense. Its social importance is less than that 
of the army, but in nature it is not different. Both the army and the 
party are selected groups of those whose ability, militancy, and 
loyalty are proved, but also they are both part of the state In the 
army the citizen (as distmguished from the passive state subject or 
ahen resident) participates in the duty of national defense, and m the 
support of the party and its leaders he participates in politics generally. 
Outside the party, as in Russia and Italy, there is no real participation 
in government. It is not merely the state subject who is active in 
politics as in the liberal view, but it is the active personality who has 
assumed the additional burdens of being a citizen in the National 
Socialist sense. As a member of the race, he enjoys the rights which 
appertain to that condition, but as a member of the party he becomes 
an integral part of the state. ^ 

Some Policies of National Socialism The policy of National 
Socialism is in constant evolution, though certain major features may 
be mentioned in a concluding section of this chapter While the 
Weimar Constitution has not been formally destroyed, the old system 
of parhamentary responsibihty is gone, except in the most limited 
sense. The leader has been given full powers for a period of four 
years, and there is small likelihood that this policy will be discon- 
tinued. Education has been reorganized and adjusted to what are 
considered to be the national needs, such as the limitation of the 
number and racial character of the university students and the 
elimination from public life of all but the racially suitable proportion 
of non-Aryan peoples The peasants’ holdings have been guaranteed 
against foreclosure and seizure by creditors, in the hope that the 
standing of agricultural hfe can be maintained against the predom- 
inantly urban tendency of recent years. Non-Aryan persons have 
been, within certain liimts, driven from the professions, such as 
journalism, teaching, and the law. The press has been disciplined 
and made to serve what are deemed to be the national exigencies 

1 By a law of December 1, 1933, the National Socialist party was made a public 
corporation to which was assigned governmental functions, especially m the 
administration of justice The party and the Storm Troops assumed a relation to 
the state like that of the army and the police The party leader and the chief-of- 
staff of the Sturviabteilungen were made members of the government 
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Various schemes have been adopted to encourage the development 
of German industry and national economic independence {Aviarky).^ 

But what is most significant in making the Germans a proud 
people again is the resolute will to throw aside the restrictions and dis- 
criminations of the Treaty of Versailles This fact explains as much as 
any single factor the rise of the National Sociahst party to power. The 
restrictions on the right of Germany to maintain an army have been 
thrown aside, and compulsory military training restored, as is the 
usual case in European countnes. The navy is to be rebuilt, subject 
to international agreement, with the British in particular. The Saar 
has been rewon by Germany in accordance with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but to the German it was the return of the lost child to its 
mother. While the Third Reich has not been successful on all fronts 
in its diplomacy, some advances have been registered. Germany's 
withdrawal from the League of Nations m the fall of 1933 was, in 
their own minds, an heroic protest against the lack of equality between 
Germany and the other powers 

It must be reemphasized in concludmg that the National Socialist 
movement is expressive of a sigmficant trend in German tradition 
The fall of the government tomorrow would not mean the end of the 
spirit which gave rise to the determined behef of contemporary 
Germany that it did not cease with the defeat of 1918 to be a people 
Regardless of the mihtary preparations of the Third Reich, there are 
few serious students who doubt the inherently peaceful disposition 
of the average German. That he is a good soldier, the World War 
showed. Some truth may, perhaps, be attached to the assertions of 
the German leadership that what Germany wants is peace, security, 
freedom, equality, and respect among the states of the world. 

' The meaning of “socialism ” in the program of the National Socialists has been 
extremely vague It means in general that national productive forces must be 
integrated and coordinated for national purposes The more radical members of 
the party have desired a far more thoroughgoing reorganization of economic hfe 
than has taken place under the present government In 1934 a “Law for the 
Organization of National Labor” was put mto effect The prmciple of cooperation 
between all factors in production was put forward in place of the Marxian con- 
ception of the class war Private ownership remains m Germany, subject, how- 
ever, to state supervision and control The functions of the mdustnal leader were 
stressed m accordance with the prevailing ideas about the importance of leadership 
in social organization The act creates advisory councils in business, labor 
trustees (13), and courts of socihl honor for the purpose of bringing about harmony 
between employers and workers See Industrial and Labour Information, Inter- 
national Labor Oiiice, XLIX (January-March, 1934), 246 ff. This publication is 
a very good source to consult on the social movement m all countnes 
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PEAGMATIC COLLECTIVISM 

The intelligence of the white races haa been softened by success, they have 
been used for so long to easy and unchallenged power where other races were 
concerned, they succumb at once to a httle inteUigence. That is the weapon 
they have scorned and neglected.” — Wyndham Lewis. ^ 

The Planned Economy. All classes today seem a little uncertain 
as to their future. The period beginnmg with the World War has 
seen the shattered foundations of many institutions and groups that 
thought they would never cease to have power and position, and 
even those who have survived war, economic depression, and monetary 
inflation are now raising the question m their own minds as to what 
will happen. Perhaps they turn toward Russia and feel a chiU of 
horror at the thought of the proletarian revolution; they may turn 
to the economic policies of Fascism or nationalism; or they may con- 
sider the gradual strangulation (for good or evil, as the case may be) 
of the historic economic liberty of democratic and liberal states 
Wherever the glance is turned, a tremendously increased sense of 
social responsibility for the unfortunate members of society may be 
observed, as well as the demand that the more advantaged members 
pay the cost of social security for the unfortunate and the incompetent 
These are, in any case, powerful elements, since all have a vote when 
elections are held. The spirit of uncertainty breeds the atmosphere 
of concession, and, as ruling classes have ever done when they have 
not been sure of their social tenure, high circles have begun to talk 
of what they can do for the benefit of those who objectively could use 
more than they have of the world’s goods. 

The form of this attitude of concession is, in general, the admission 
that economic planning is essential to social survival No one is 
precisely sure just what planning is, and there are many now engaged 
in “planmng planning ” The ripe fruits of this spirit have not yet 
made their appearance, but all agree that a sharp increase in govern- 
mental intervention must be accepted if the economic forces of society 
are to be held withm the boundaries of a plan There are many 
ideological questions that center on this problem. Some of these 

* The Art of Being Ruled (New York and London, 1926), pp 383-384. By 
permission of Harper & Brothers, publishers 
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we have already considered, such as the general sociahst approach 
to the functions of the state, the question of how competent the state 
may be to undertake these functions, and the issue of the value of 
economic individualism as against collectivism. Those who demand 
economic planning m the face of the war and postwar economic dis- 
equilibrium seem to have few dogmas that are openly expressed; 
ideology is carefully avoided The principle that science— social 
science especially — ^will find the way is the one essential that may be 
particularly open to question It is assumed that, if men will simply 
be rational, there is a ready-made avenue of escape from the evils 
from which we suffer. It is not admitted that there may be objective 
factors in a given epoch which reason may not conquer by simply 
taking thought. There is a driving conviction that the way of dis- 
cussion and parliamentary government can also be made the way of 
science, and that the increase in the economic authoritarianism of the , 
government will not re.sult in a diminution of the civil and political 
liberties of the individual in other than economic fields It is assumed, 
withal, that the liberal scheme of political society, founded in the 
beginning on individualism, is completely adequate to the problems 
of the new age * 

It is of great importance to remember that the talk of economic 
planning is not based on any particular set of economic doctrines. In 
Russia the planned society is being carried forward as the direct 
expression of the Marxian philosophy of social dynamics; in Italy 
the myth of the nation and pragmatic authoritaiianism combine to 
provide a basis for social coordination whether or not the elements of 
national production are willing; and in Germany the principle of 
Germanic honor and social duty are being offered as the moral alterna- 
tive to the class war All three of these schemes reject the principles 
of liberalism. Planning is an outgrowth of a social philosophy which 
frankly places some sort of social organization above the will of the 
individual. 2 Liberalism has been built on the principle of liberty, 

* See H G Wells, Expenment in Autobiography (New York, 1934), for an 
expression of the scientific principle in association with hberalism as the hope of the 
future sanity of the world 

* For a discussion of the principles of planning in these countries and the United 
States, see the Report of the Director, International Labor Office (Geneva, 1934) 
See also my Labor in the League System (Stanford University, 1934), Ch VII, for 
additional comment on the work of the labor organization The reports of the 
Director for other years may be consulted with profit on this subject Industrial 
and Labour Information, published by the International Labor Office in Geneva, 
gives a fairlv complete account of social and economic developments m the various 
countries of the world. 
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both political and economic. The fundamental issue is whether 
economic and political freedom must go together in all situations, or 
whether it is possible to replace economic anarchy with the disciplmed 
economic organism without sacrificmg the civil and political liberty 
of the individual. In point of fact, the interventions of the liberal 
state in economic liberty have been unsystematic, and it may be 
argued that liberalism interferes just about as much with political 
liberty as it does with economic hberty. A fundamental issue of the 
present, therefore, is whether pohtical and social liberty can be 
mamtained under a regime of economic planning. Whether this 
is the case remains to be seen, if and when the liberal order 
seriously undertakes the control of the direction of economic 
evolution. 

From another point of view, the liberal attitude assumes that 
revolution is unnecessary to gam even the most significant of social 
ends. The rationality of parliamentary government is assumed, and 
the belief is held that men are capable of being rational and scientific 
in the discussion of technical and fundamental social questions. 
There is much to indicate that propaganda and emotion are more 
important than reason; but of this the liberal is not convinced. The 
Marxians assert the necessity of revolution in order to bring about any 
real social change, and the technique of violence m other authon- 
tanan regimes means that revolution is in effect accepted as necessary 
in attaining their specific purposes In a country such as the United 
States, the Scandinavian countries, or Great Britain, the belief is 
that the orderly procedure of democracy will attain m time a com- 
plete reorganization of economic life 

The question may be asked, therefore, whether regimentational 
economic planning is a form of the authoritarian state. From the 
point of view of the traditional liberal, with his belief in economic 
freedom, this is most certainly the case,' while from the side of those 
who believe in civil liberty but m economic discipline the reply is 
quite the reverse. Our hberalism is histone and traditional; when 
we speak of liberalism we must remember that it imphes both political 
and economic liberty, and economic regimentation, even though it 
comes by way of the ballot, is nevertheless a mild form of the authori- 
tarian state. The so-called hberal community that denies economic 

* See Herbert C. Hoover, The Challenge to Liberty (New York and London, 
1934), as a statement of this view Regimentation in the mouth of ex-President 
Hoover sigmfies much the same as authontananism C/ the review of this volume 
by Professor Charles E Mernam, m The Amenean Pohiical Science Review, XXIX 
(1936), 131-133 
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liberty has much in common with all other authoritarian regimes. 
There is a prevailing belief in the value of state intervention in eco- 
nomic life, and there must likewise be a belief in the competence of the 
state to do the things demanded of it. There may be no revolution 
of violence, but it is clear that the old hberalism is not likely to survive 
the amputation of both legs. The state that is planned economically 
must take measures to defend its program, and there must be, espe- 
cially if popular passion is aroused over these changes, a strong deter- 
mination to curb the captious and umntelhgent criticism of the 
economic reform of society. Authoritarianism has within it an 
imperialistic logic. 

The parliamentary socialists and the contemporary economic 
planners have not given adequate attention to the technical and 
bureaucratic problems involved in economic authoritarianism. H. G. 
Wells has criticized the Fabian and evolutionary sociahsts for their 
lack of attention to the question of a “competent receiver” for the 
socialized society.^ Is it to be assumed that the present bureaucracy 
is capable, either in ability or in social attitude, of undertaking the 
management of socialized or nationalized industry? Can we assume 
that the civil servant is inherently more capable of managing an indus- 
try than the men who have created it? On what grounds can we say 
that the state administrator is less subject to the weaknesses and the 
abuses of management that we find in private industry'’ Is it not 
true that it is simply a question of what group of men is going to have 
charge of the productive machinery of the nation i* Have the social- 
ists or the economic planners given any serious attention to the reor- 
ganization of administrative and territorial umts and the scientific 
organization of an administrative personnel? Many are of the 
opinion that the sociahsts who had a dominating position in Central 
European governments at the end of the Woild War were quite 
unprepared to assume the tasks of administration. Too much time 
had been consumed in interneeme and sectarian quarrels, and too 
much attention had been given to the criticism of capitalism rather 
than to the technique of the new commonwealth. In any case, the 
record of sociahsm during the last seventy-five or eighty yeais might 
suggest that there is at least a question as to whether socialized 
society will be any more able than capitalism to provide the abundance 
of consumers’ goods that is promised on the morrow following the 
destruction of capitalism.* 

* Wells, op at , pp 196 

» See F W Coker, Recent Pohhcd Thought (New York, 1934), Chs. 11 and 
following, for an able discussion of the various sects of the socialist school 
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Individualists are not prophets. What the economic authoritarian 
promises in the next world of social relations is not legal tender in the 
t economic administration of the present It may be questioned 
whether prophecy based on the presuppositions of science is science 
at all; the individualist is likely to call it mass evangelism with a 
generous dose of utopianism. Economic planning, to the individual- 
ist, is nothing new in the world. The gigantic development of Roman 
socialism, which, it is held, sapped the economic foundations of 
society, should be studied by those today who are unqualified advo- 
cates of economic discipline. If the state is not creative in the field of 
morals, i.e., if the state should not curtail the civil hberty of the indi- 
vidual, why should it be so creative in the field of technology and 
economic organization? The story of reform is one of formulated ends 
and unexpected or partial results. It is not necessarily an evidence of 
progress if everyone is an employee of the state ^ 

Whatever one may think of social and economic change, we are in 
a period in which the masses are expectant and on the move. They 
are looking for new loyalties and new leaders. They seem to be con- 
vinced that Utopia is possible, and the spirit of much critical writing 
would indicate that want in the midst of plenty is unnecessary in the 
world in which we live ^ Some are convinced that the multitudes are 
more intelligent today than in times past, owing to the vast develop- 
ment of secular education, while others are advocates of the proposi- 
tion that the Great Society is still as much a dream as it ever was, at 
least so long as the masses refuse to accept standards and guidance 
from the anstocratic hand of the scientist and the superior elements in 
society. The Revolt of the Masses may mean the destruction of 
European civihzation, in the opinion of Jos6 Ortega y Gasset. Great 
numbers of men are seeking the philosopher’s stone of social security, 
and there is an increasing percentage which asserts that it has the 
secret of eternal abundance. If in former times “reason” went with 
mass utopianism, today it is “ science.” The more popular the scheme, 
the more dogmatic is the assertion of its scientific finality. Action 
comports none too well with science at times, but the demand of the 

iSee Vilfredo Pareto, Les syst^mes soaahstes, 2 vole , new ed (Paris, 1926), 
passtm, for one of the most dispassionate cntioisms of the schemes for the economic 
reorganization of the world Though written a number of years ago, Pareto’s 
defense of individualism on the basis of a stem observation of social phenomena is 
still one of the most impressive that is available 

®See, for example, the works of George H Soule, A Planned Society (New 
York, 1932); The Coming American Reooluiion (New York, 1934), and Stuart 
Chase, The Tragedy of Waste (New York, 1925), Jl^en and Machines (New York, 
1929); A New Deal (New York, 1932), The Economy of Abundance (New York, 
1934) 
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pr 6 s©n.ij S661X1S to bo tbs^t sictioti stiid scionco sbould bo perfectly blended 
in the realization of a planned society, a society in which economic 
authority will be vested in the representatives of the masses. The 
liberals hope that the best will be the rulers of new authoritarian 
society, but one can only admit this as a hope of the liberals. 

Pareto has shown how the declining aristocrats and the rulers who 
no longer have the ability or will to fight for themselves begin to plan 
for the betterment of the masses in the hope that their own tenure on 
power can be maintained. He has also suggested that the new leaders 
who want to get possession of power always promise much to the 
masses. He comes to the conclusion, however, that the result is much 
the same, the only substantial difference being that the people have a 
new set of rulers. The rise of communism in the Soviet Union, of 
Fascism in Italy, and of National Socialism in Germany might indi- 
cate that the old cliques of rulers are falling rapidly in every part of 
the world. One might say that the economic liberals are on the run 
wherever one casts the eye as a political and social observer Eco- 
nomic planning earned through as its proponents wish would likewise 
redistribute social power. The question is whether the new rulers will 
remain filled with the social feeling and idealism that gave them power 
with the masses. The difficulty is, finally, which group of competitors 
for power will succeed in getting the people to follow^ Not a few 
believe the demagogue rather than the scientist will succeed One 
reason for this is simply that the genuine scientist cannot make definite 
promises as to what will be done under his authority; a promise to 
be scientific is not so effective as a piomise of an earthly economic 
paradise. 

Specifically, then, the signs of the times point toward the develop- 
ment of economic authontanaiiLsm But there is no assurance of the 
character of the new society. If the scientists can come to definite 
agreement as to fundamental reforms, if they can convince a suflSi- 
ciently large number of people that they ought to be given a chance, 
and if the institutions of demociacy can endure the economic uncer- 
tainties of our age while these thmgs are taking place, we may and 
should reach a higher level of civihzation. If time indicates the 
inability of the intellectuals and the scientists to agree on what ought 
to be done, if there is a decline in the level of scientific knowledge and 
technology, and if liberal discussion is replaced by the aroused multi- 
tudes, there may be authorilariaiiLsm, but it will be of httle value 
except to demonstrate the downward path of modern civihzation.' 

» See Obw aid Spengler, Man and Techmes, tr from the German (New York, 
1932), .lose Ortega y Gasset, The RevoU of the Masses, tr from the Spanish (New 
York 
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What we have in the hberal state at the present time can hardly be 
called integral economic plannmg. There are many types of govern- 
mental intervention which may provide a basis for future policy. 
These specific policies of regulation arise from concrete needs rather 
than from a view of the total or long-run needs of the community. In 
some instances the machinery of the state is adequate for the proper 
administration of reform, and in others an attempted intervention may 
be a failure. Advisory councils have been established, composed most 
generally of functional representatives of various factors in production 
along with industrial experts, and these orgamzations have rendered 
some valuable sendee, though in many cases the advice of such bodies 
has been side-tracked in the heat of political discussion. Pohtics is 
ubiquitous and even the expert cannot escape. In the early days after 
the World War, advisory economic councils or institutions in Great 
Britam, France, and Germany, for instance, were expected to do far 
more than they were able. International conferences, such as the 
world economic conferences of 1927 and 1933, considered the best 
possible economic advice, but the governments could not follow, for 
instance, the intelligent suggestion of 1927 that the reduction of tariff 
bamers would help in the restoration of international trade. Various 
proposals emanating from the League of Nations or its bodies of 
experts and recommendmg that Europe draw more closely together 
economically have been thrust aside with little consideration. In 
fact, it may be said that the total body of proposals of the League of 
Nations and of the International Labor Conference constitutes one of 
the best programs for saving the present order that has been offered ^ 

Nationally, various learned bodies and social experts have been 
working on the problem of local, regional, and national planning 
These studies, such as those of a state or city planning commission, 
have been able to offer valuable proposals, but the political leaders of 
cities and states have not been too willing to accept the results of these 
findings, except where little additional expense or no political conse- 
quences were to be feared. We are, in fact, in the stage of laying 
plans for future planning. It is a transitional era that is no doubt 
necessary if any of the ultimate objectives are to be attained.* Behind 

'See L L Lorwm, Advisory Econotmc Councils (Washington, D C, 1931); 
The World Economic Conference and World Organization (New York, 1933); Lmdsay 
Rogers and W R Dittmar, “The Reiohswirtsohaftarat. De Mortuis,” Political 
Science Quarterly, L (1936), 481 S 

“ See C E Mernam, “Plannmg Agencies in America,” The American Political 
Science Renew, XXIX (1935), 197 ff, Jesse F Steiner, “Recent Trends in Com- 
munity Organization,” The American Journal of Sociology, XL (1935), 788 ff, A N 
Holcombe, Government in a Planned Democracy (New York, 1 934) 
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all these proposals, whether national or international, lies the assump- 
tion in strong or weak form that the competitive order of the nine- 
teenth century is not suitable for the new age. There is the eonviction 
that capitalistic economy must suffer serious modifications if it is to 
survive. Many students are of the opinion that reform is necessary 
to avoid the possibility of social revolution. It is a commonplace 
in contemporary thought that individualism must be displaced by 
collectivism if anything hke social justice is to be achieved The 
humanitarianism of the liberal, the fundamental faith in the possibility 
of a better world, pulses through the attempts to plan communities 
or nations, as well as through the fragmentary policies of governments 
which are designed to correct specific abuses. All m all there has been 
a tremendous growth of the economic authority of the political 
community. 

The State and the Economic Life. a. The Restoration of Competition. 
We have already examined briefly the results of the overthrow of the 
capitalistic order in the Soviet Union Our interest here centers on 
the milder forms of economic authority which have been vested in 
the state. Several types of policies may bo adopted by governments, 
depending upon the remedial theory that is accepted as the basis of 
action. 1 In the first place, the truly liberal theory asserts that it is 
the function of government to restore competition Whatever govern- 
mental interventions are necessary to recreate the free competition of 
economic units are justified. Thus laws that forbid monopoly are 
characteristic of this school of thought American antitrust legisla- 
tion, such as the Sherman Antitrust Act and others, is a good illustra- 
tion of this view. Monopoly results m price-fixing agreements, often 
having the result of maintaining the price of goods above what they 
would be at the competitive level ^ If laws can be passed which will 
break up these combinations, the natural laws of competition will tend 
to restore a just equilibrium between those who produce and those who 
buy manufactured products It may be noted that many attempts 
have been made in the past few centuries in England under common 
law and statutory principles to prevent the organization of combina- 
tions that will be able to raise prices unjustly. 

h. The Prevention of Industrial Abuses. A second policy which 
has been adopted in recent years is based on the proposition that 
government regulation is justified m order to prevent certain abuses 

^ See J Mark Jacobson, The Devdopment of American Political Thought (New 
York, 1932), Ch VII 

* Monopoly technique is also important in driving competitors out of busmess. 
In such cases monopoly may result in a temporary lowering of pnee. 
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Industrial evils are, of course, a part of the general picture of competi- 
tion. The regulation of abuses and the enforcement of a high legal 
standard of responsibility are in fact forms of the regulation of competi- 
tion. But this type of policy is particularly important where the 
economic form best suited to the situation is a natural monopoly. 
It is hardly reasonable that there should be two telephone systems in 
one city; one transportation system in a city is ample; this is likewise 
the case with the ordinary services that are absolutely essential in 
urban life, such as gas, electricity, water, and garbage collection. The 
best examples of this type of regulation, however, may be selected from 
the public-utihty field. Common carriers, such as the railroads, and 
electrical-power companies have been constantly in the public eye 
ever since these services have been developed on a large scale. The 
government steps in to regulate public-utility financing, the conditions 
under which services are rendered, and the prices that are charged, 
especially where there is no real competition between the companies 
or corporations rendering such services In the United States we have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Federal Communications Commission, and a number of other 
governmental units whose duty it is to regulate public utilities of 
various kinds. The state governments have likewise established com- 
missions for the regulation of public utilities on the general theory of 
their importance to the public and the ease with which the consumers 
may be exploited through unfair and deceptive managerial policies. 

c. The Government as an Interested Party ^n Industrial Conflict, In 
the third place, it has been felt that the state must take sides in certain 
types of economic controversy. No one can deny effectively the reality 
of modern strife between capital and labor. It may not be the class 
struggle in the sense in which the communist uses the term, for the 
average worker is usually more mterested in better wages and condi- 
tions of work than m the strike or economic disturbance as a prelude 
to the revolution. The growth of trade unionism in the United States 
has been bitterly contested since its inception early in the last century. 
In spite of this there has been a constant growth of trade and labor 
organizations, and during certain intervals there have been situations 
in which the labor movement has successfully dictated the conditions 
of work, at least for skilled labor. The American Federation of 
Labor is a conservative organization of skilled workers, and most of 
the unskilled laborers have been excluded by the more aristocratic craft 
tendencies expressed in the federation. The federation, under the 
leadership of Samuel Gompers, took the position that trade-union 
action was sufficient to give the workers what they deserve under 
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modern industrial conditions. Until recent years the federation has 
frowned on social legislation, and it has consistently refused to enter 
the political arena as a political party, as the labor movements have 
done in other countries. ^ 

The position of the government in labor conflicts is always delicate. 
It may be that the idea of protecting property will lead to an interven- 
tion which is in fact contrary to the interests of the workers; or it may 
be that the refusal to protect property and public order will give the 
strikers the conditions necessary to force the employers to accept their 
demands. As long as the workers’ organizations are sufficiently strong, 
they are inclined to reject the assistance of the government, since 
government aid means government control and regulation to a degree, 
however mild it may be. The employers feel, naturally, that govern- 
ments should give them police protection when they wish to resume 
operations in the face of the demands of striking workers It is 
generally conceded that it is quite impossible for the public authority 
to remain neutral, since any course of action will favor one side or the 
other. The charge of the organized workers is that the government 
gives all of its protection, as a general policy, to the employers m the 
form of protectmg order and property. Governments are inclined, 
therefore, to concentrate their attention on preventmg conflict between 
capital and labor. 

A number of devices have been developed in the attempt to prevent 
open conflict and to avoid the ultimate necessity of preserving order, 
which inevitably works against the coercive methods of strikers. 
The mihtia or the federal troops are a poor substitute for a peaceful 
solution of industrial conflicts. We have already seen how a large 
part of the economic efforts of authontarian governments, as in Italy 
and Germany, is concentrated on maintaining industrial peace But 
this IS not peculiar to such governments, though industrial conflict 
usually has reached a much more acute stage in such countries than in 
those where at least the forms of hberalism have been maintained. 
In accordance with the spirit of hberalism, we find that action has been 
taken to persuade the opposing forces in industrial warfare to lay down 
their arms and to accept the more economical and sensible settlement 
of labor disputes by discussion and conciliation. Persuasive methods 
are, indeed, fully in the context of liberalism, while any coercive meas- 
ures to preserve peace lead quickly into the prmciples of economic 
authoritarianism. 

^ Lorwin, Labor and Intemaitonalism (New York, 1929) ; The American Fedcr- 
ation of Labor (New York, 1933), Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor, 2 vols (London, 1925) 
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One such device for the attainment of peaceful settlements has been 
the board of conciliation and arbitialion, established either by the 
state or by the national government The government maintains 
formal neutrality; such a board is a recognition of the rights of the 
workers and is in fact a mild form of taking sides with the workers 
even where the decision in a particular case may be for the employers 
Such schemes facilitate the balancing of forces; they provide a testing 
ground for the employers and workers to measure their determination 
not to make any concessions, but they also open a dignified way of 
retreat in case some compromise is suggested. There is no indignity 
in accepting the award of an impartial board. It is often assumed that 
the three parties to be represented on such a board are the workers, 
the employers, and the public The socialist critics believe, generally, 
that the representative of the public is the representative of the 
employers or of the forces of capitalism. However, the success of 
such boards has proved that in no small number of cases the workers 
can be convinced that they are gettmg a fair deal.^ 

A more positive stand that governments have been led to take in 
most of the liberal countries is the recognition of the right of the 
workers to form associations or unions Section 7A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 provided for the recognition of this 
nght, but it did not specify the kinds of union that were to be formed. 
The inherent suspicion of the workers of anything fostered by the 
employers has led them to reject the company union or the plant 
union, a form of organization that has been widely accepted by the 
employers as a substitute for the nationally orgamzed trade union 
under leadership from outside the industrial unit. Under the act of 
1933 the workers, especially the American Federation of Labor, 
assumed that the kind of union to be approved was that which formed 
a part of the federation; when the government approved company 
unions or associations of employees formed by elections to determine 
majority sentiment, it was accused of betraying the cause of unionism. 
"ViTiat the workers demanded, and have always demanded, is that the 
government guarantee the formation of workers’ associations that have 
no connection with the employers Workers have thought of their 
cause as involving the conditions of work, not in one factory, but in 
all factories engaged in a similar type of manufacturing. It is probable 
that only a government which leans definitely toward the left or toward 

1 Part of the program of the Democratic admmistration of President Franklin 
D Roosevelt has been developed along this line The government has estabhshed 
machinery for the settlement or coneihation of labor disputes and it begins the 
consideration of conflicts before strikes have actually been called 
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socialism could take a strong stand against the company union and 
for the free formation of national workers’ associations under the 
complete leadership of the workers.* Some states have passed laws 
prohibiting discrimination against workers because of their member- 
ship in unions or prohibiting employers from forcing their employees 
to agree not to join a union during the period of employment. Public 
policy has been coming more and more to the conclusion that it is 
justifiable to prevent such discrimination.* 

A form of direct intervention in labor controversies is the device of 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. The Austrahan system 
has long been considered a model of this type of legislation; however, 
attempts to estabhsh such courts in the United States with power to 
fix wages have met with the disapproval of the Supreme Court.* In 
this type of legislation there is as a matter of pohcy a willmgness to 
use force to maintain peace, since, if either side refuses to accept the 
award of the court, the public power can be used with much greater 
justification than in a situation where, in the name of the protection 
of public order and property, just claims of the workers may be given 
little or no attention. 

However, a much broader and more significant type of intervention 
by the state on the side of the workers against industnal abuses is 
the passage of social legislation. Such legislation attempts to protect 
the workers and various types of victims of industrial hazards. . It is 
not based on the proposition that private capitalism is unsound, but 
that it needs regulation by the government’s definitely taking the side 
of the weaker members of the productive forces of the nation. It 

* Part XllI of the Treaty of Versailles which estabhshed the International 
Labor Conference provides for freedom of association, but it has been all but 
impossible to lay down any international standards as to what the “freedom of 
association’’ signifies in practice See International Labor Conference, Freedom 
of Assoctalion (Geneva, 1927), International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series A, Kos. 28-32 (1927-1930) 

* The Supreme Court declared Section 10 of the Erdman Act of 1898 invalid and 
contrary to the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States The 
act, among other thmgs, attempted to prevent discrimination against certain types 
of employees because of membership m a union Adair v. United States, 208 U S 
161 (1908). See E. S Oakes, The Law of Organised Labor and Industnal Conflicts 
(Rochester, N Y., 1927), pp, 156 ff 

* For information on the Australian and other statutes on compulsory arbi- 
tration, see Oakes, op at , pp 1012 ff The wage-fixmg provisions of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States See Wolff Packing Company v Court of Industrial 
Relations, 262 U S 522 0923) See also A. R Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs, 
The Government and Labor (Chicago and New York, 1926) 
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assumes that the workers are not, in fact, the equal of the employers 
in the determination of the conditions of employment. In turn, there 
is an assumption that the employer who wishes to give his workers 
better conditions should be protected from the “unfair” competition 
of other employers who are trying to make an additional profit on 
the basis of human misery and exploitation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has for a number of years permitted the passage 
of social laws that protect workers m pecuharly dangerous or iniurious 
industries.^ However, it has been reluctant to admit such legisla- 
tion when the work has not been unhealthy or dangerous in the 
eyes of the court, or when the workers have not needed particular 
protection.® 

Social legislation has had a particularly complex legal background 
in the United States. If the court has been willing to admit that 
states may pass certain types of laws without violating the “due 
process clause” of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, it has not always been willing to expand the powers of 
the national government so as to permit Congress to pass such legisla- 
tion as a part of its incidental regulation of mterstate and foreign 
commerce. When a state passes a protective law, it is a question 
whether the private employer is being deprived of his hberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, while in the case of the national 
government there must be some sort of delegation of authority, direct 
or putative, before it can be allowed by the court in its process of 
judicial review ® The problem of child labor in the United States is 
an excellent example of this type of difficulty. There is no question 
but that the states have the right within broad limits to regulate or 
prohibit the employment of children in paid occupations. On the 
other hand, there is no clear delegation of such a power to the national 
government. 

On many occasions the Supreme Court has sanctioned the expan- 
sion by implication of national powers to meet new situations, but 
eventually there is a hmit beyond which the court is unwilling to go 
Under President Wilson Congress began to take action against child 
labor. It was provided in one statute (1916) that no goods manu- 
factured with the aid of child labor (under certain specified conditions) 
could be transported in interstate commerce, but the court declared 

* See Holden v Hardy, 169 U S 366 (1898) , Muller v, Oregon, 208 U. S. 412 
(1908) 

* See Lochner v New York, 198 U. S 45 (1906). 

•See C G Haines, The Renvtd of Natural Law Concepts (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930) 
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that this was not in fact a regulation of commerce within the meaning 
of the Constitution.'- In 1919 Congress placed an excise tax on goods 
manufactured with the assistance of children, and the court ruled 
that this was not in reahty taxation but the regulation of conditions 
of labor that fall within the jurisdiction of the states.® It may be 
added that the child-labor amendment, which would give Congress 
the right to regulate the labor of children, has been pending before 
the states for a number of years An insufficient number of ratifica- 
tions have been obtained to bring it into operation. 

It will no doubt be necessary to adopt constitutional amendments 
before the national government will be able to regulate on a national 
basis both labor and capital. Business in the United States is cer- 
tainly conducted on a national scale; it is a genuine national organism 
which is sensitive to disturbance in any part of the country. Never- 
theless, there is no adequate power in the national government to 
regulate nationally the field of business and all that this implies. In 
other words, under the present constitutional arrangements economic 
planning in a real sense is impossible.® This has been particularly 
demonstrated by the fate of the so-called “New Deal” legislation 
which was passed by Congress under the leadership of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 and after. Before the test case on 
the “New Deal,” Schechter Poultry Corporation v, Umted States, 
was decided in 1935, there were certain state cases that led persons 
to assume that the Supreme Court would approve of the new projects 
for the coordmation and regulation of national business under vanous 
codes. These codes were formulated by the industries with the advice 
of organized labor, and they were promulgated by the President. 
The famous Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium Case* upheld a state 
statute which in effect allowed the state to provide for the postpone- 
ment of the enforcement of mortgage contracts; the New York Milk 
Case® permitted the state of New York to regulate the retail price of 
milk; and the gold-clause decisions in 1935 sustained the monetary 
policies of the new administration,® However, when there arose a 

* Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U S 251 (1918). 

® Bailey v Drexel Furniture Company, 259 U S 20 (1922) See E S Corwm, 
The Twihght of the Supreme Court (New Haven, 1934), for the discussion of certam 
aspects of the constitutional problem presented by child-labor legislation. 

® But see E S Corwin, “Social Planmng under the Constitution— A Study m 
Perspectives,” The American Polihcal Science Review, XXVI (1932), 1 Jf. 

* Home Building and Loan Association v Blaisdell, 290 XJ S. 398 (1934). 

® Nebbia v New York, 291 TJ S 502 (1934) tt • j 

® Norman v Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 294 U S 240; Nortz v. United 
States, 294 U S 317, Perry v United States, 294 U S 330 
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direct case on the right of Congress and the President to expand 
the conception of interstate commerce sufficiently to enable the 
government to enforce the codes of fair competition, it was held 
imanimously that intrastate commerce could not be touched and 
that the right to delegate quasi-legislative powers to the President 
had definite limitations. ^ 

A generous pohcy as to social legislation is, however, one of the 
characteristics of the present age. We have here in effect a com- 
promise field in which the assertion of political authority can be 
accepted by all interested parties. The movement toward social 
legislation began when the abuses of modern industrialism became 
apparent. There was also a demand for the protection of workers 
internationally, though it is natural that the international program 
should not have made the same progress as the national movement 
within each state. Trade unions and labor parties have joined in 
demanding an increasmg program of social protection. Likewise, 
certain employers have shown sympathy for the movement on the 
general ground that it is more economical to have a working population 
with a high standard of living than one that is both poverty stricken, 
i.e., unable to buy the products of modem industry, and incompetent 
in factory production. The economic hmits of such legislation have, 
of course, been a constant source of conflict. Employers have fre- 
quently been of the opinion that a given measure of protection would 
so increase the costs of production that national competitive power 
would be diminished, or that even nationally the industry would be 
unable to stand the economic strain. The workers have felt that, 
as modern industry has become more effective, it is possible to give to 
labor a larger share of the income of capitalistic production. On 
the whole, many careful students of economic life feel that social 
protection and added purchasmg power given the workers have been 
essential m preventing a radical decline of production and in enabling 
governments and industrial systems to weather the storms of economic 
maladjustment.® 

* Schechter Poultry Corporation v. United States, 79 L ed 888 (1935) See 
also Panama Refining Company v Ryan, 293 U S 388 (1935), which mvalidated 
an unreasonable delegation of discretionary powers to the President with regard 
to the shipment of oil in interstate and foreign commerce In Railroad Retire- 
ment Board v. Alton Railroad Company, 79 L ed 803 (1935), the Court invah- 
dated the railroad pensions act as bemg beyond the authority of the federal 
government Likewise, m United States v. Butler, 80 L ed. 287 (1936), the 
Supreme Court mvalidated the Agricultural Adjustment Act 

* An interestmg view is given in Edward A Filene, Successful Linng in This 
Machine Age (New York, 1932) Filene concentrates his attention on proving 
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Social legislation has taken many forms, and only the larger out- 
lines of the system as it has been developed in modern times may be 
indicated. In the first place, dangerous industries have been subject 
to regulation. Where the conditions of labor are particularly hazard- 
ous, as in certain types of mining, it has been found expedient to 
provide for shorter hours of work and for various types of safety 
devices in order to prevent the loss of life. In the case of industries 
where disease is not an unusual result of employment, it has been 
provided that dangerous materials may not be used or may be used 
only under certain conditions, as in the case of lead and white phos- 
phorous. In other instances the laws have established systems of 
compensation for industrial diseases. Compensation for industrial 
accidents is a general part of the regulation of modern working con- 
ditions, but at the same time every effort has been made in certain 
countries to prevent accidents by the installation of safety devices 
of various kinds 

Secondly, certain t3Ties of workers have been protected. Against 
the wish of femmist groups, most modern governments have passed 
laws giving particular protection to women, such as the prohibition 
of night work, either generally or under specific conditions. It is a 
general prmciple of modern legislation that women should receive 
equal pay with men for equal work In addition, many states have 
laws that assure the working mother maternity benefits before and 
after childbirth. The work of children and young persons has also 
been the focus of attention. Laws have been passed restricting or 
prohibiting the night work of young persons and children, and in 
other instances they have been excluded from certain occupations, or 
admitted only when medical examination has certified them capable 
of engagmg in this work without physical injury. Some laws have 
borne upon this problem indirectly, such as those requiring young 
persons to attend school up to a certain age. 

Thirdly, it may be observed that the working population has been 
given the benefit of certain general restrictions. Social legislation 
has shortened the workmg day and provided for periods of rest in both 
industry and commerce. At the end of the war, it was felt that the 
eight-hour day would meet the needs of modern industry, but at the 
present time there is a continual agitation for a work day shorter than 
this As a remedy for economic depression, the workers have main- 
tained that the thirty- to forty-hour workmg week should be adopted, 

the necessity of increased and wide-spread mass purchainng power. See also 
Filene, The Way Out (New York, 1925) 
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as this would enable industry to absorb a considerable number of 
unemployed persons. Workers of certain types, such as seamen and 
those engaged m various forma of transportation, have also been 
placed under specific regulations as to the conditions of work. 

In the fourth place, there has been growing up a more and more 
insistent demand for economic security. It is asserted that the chief 
hazards of modern economic life, such as unemployment, accident, 
old-age inability, and other forms of disability, are in large measure 
outside the control of the mdividual worker himself. It is idle, in 
this view, to urge the worker to save for his old age or for the education 
of his children. If the worker is going to have the benefits of modem 
civilization, he must be given the assistance of the community in the 
form of social legislation. Social msurance is the general name given 
to this type of enactment. Insurance is provided in many countries 
against industrial accident and disease; it is organized in many states 
against unemployment, and it is increasingly demanded for those 
who have reached an age beyond which it is possible for them to be 
employed in gainful occupations. The financial difficulties of social 
legislation are perhaps greatest in this form of protection, and different 
schemes have been adopted, providing for contributions in various 
combinations from the workers, the employers, and the governments 
The workers have felt for the most part that the largest share of the 
contributions should come from taxation and from the employers, 
while the more conservative students of such legislation have favored a 
substantial contribution from the w'orkers ^ 

d Public Ownership. The fourth general form of state interven- 
tion in the economic hfe of the modem state is public ownership. In 
part this is an aspect of socialism, but it is hardly to be assumed that 
because a city owns its light or gas plant, or because the national 
government engages in certain forms of business, the people have 
become convinced of the necessity of socialism Socialism is first and 
foremost a philosophy of industrial life; it is an interpretation of 
history; and it is a fundamental repudiation of capitalism. Public 
ownership does not mean that the mdividuahstic spirit of the people is 
gone or that the state has any intention of owning finally all the 

* The basis upon which the American national government proposed m 1935 to 
adopt unemployment and old-age assistance was that of matching funds raised by 
the states The national government has, apparently, an unlimited right to spend 
money, and the willingness to match state funds up to a certam point will be a great 
mcentive toward state legislation along these lines The Social Security Act of 
1935, if constitutional in its essential aspects, may prove to be one of the most 
significant pieces of American social legislation 
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productive forces of the community. There are many reasons for 
embarkmg on a limited program of pubhc ownership. Certain indus- 
tries are considered to be clothed with a public interest so great that 
the wastes or abuses of competition cannot be tolerated. It may be 
that the regulation of certain types of industries or utilities has failed, 
and that the pohtical and social leaders are of the opinion that the 
only way these evils can be corrected is by public ownership, even 
though the cost of the service m the end may not be much less as 
far as the consumer is concerned. Some groups are particularly 
insistent that natural resources which are hkely to be exhausted 
should come under the control or ownership of the state; the wasteful 
use of resources, such as timber, oil, or coal, may be irreparable in 
the future, if society should still have a fundamental need of these 
commodities. The regulation of fishing, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, is a striking example of the protection of resources of a 
hmited supply. 

Political situations often lead to the municipal purchase of com- 
panies that have been supplying essential services, such as city trans- 
portation, electricity, gas, and water. There is no set rule that 
provides a hne of demarcation between mere regulation and the public 
ownership of resources and utihties. There is no doubt that this 
question is one of the great pubhc issues of the day. The advocates 
of ownership of utihties point to the possibilities of lower rates and 
the exploitation of the people by the companies; the defenders of 
private ownership demonstrate the ineptitude of public management 
in numerous cases and show that large sums in taxes which are paid 
to the support of the government would be lost in case of public 
ownership. 

The policy of most modern governments is not that of confiscation. 
When the government wishes to own a natural resource or a utihty, it 
adopts the policy of open bu3ring, or perhaps that of eminent domain 
in case the property is needed for certain kinds of public use. It is 
generally regarded as revolutionary to insist upon the confiscation 
of privately owned monopolies or services. Naturally, the com- 
munists would not believe in givmg any compensation to the exploit- 
ers, but the progressive reformer and the moderate socialist are willing 
to have the public assume the burden of debt involved in the purchase 
at a strictly fair price of such businesses. The determination of the 
purchase price of a business affected by a public interest is a matter 
of the deepest controversy. The owners wish to include in the esti- 
mated value the good mil they are deemed to have, or perhaps the 
cost of constructing anew their material property, or the value of the 
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securities they have issued. The advocates of public ownership are 
unwilling to pay a price determined along these hnes. A fair valuation 
of the physical property held by the concern is, in general, the standard 
desired in the public purchase of businesses. The franchise value, the 
total value of stocks and bonds and other considerations, it is argued, 
should not be included in determining the price the pubhc should pay. 
It is felt that the nationahzation or socialization of industries that are 
essential to the public well-being should be attained gradually, without 
too great a shock to the economic organization as it exists, and in 
any case upon a basis of adequate compensation to the owners of such 
enterprises. 

Attack is being concentrated in recent years on the private control 
of national wealth. Not only is there a waning confidence in the 
abihty of business leaders among certain reformers, but there is also a 
belief that even where there is abihty there is a fundamental need of 
the protection of the pubhc interest against the oligarchical control 
of modern finance. The “plutocrats” have long been under fire, and 
the demand that the state step in to regulate or own is not new in the 
history of the relation of the state to business and economie organiza- 
tion. The state bends before the stronger pressure. As long as the 
leaders of busmess are able to convince the majority of the people 
that they should not be disturbed, theie is httle change. Politics is 
becoming incieasingly a problem in the balancing and directing of 
economic forces. But that the platforms of pohtical parties and 
strongly reformist groups are models of economic acumen is not always 
a matter of agreement among the students and pohticians of economics. 

Taxation as a Pohtical Issue. As has been suggested, there is an 
increasing demand that the state control the distribution of the total 
wealth of the country. Economic cntics point to the gradual concen- 
tration of the control of wealth, especially through the organization 
of giant corporations which are actually managed by a small number 
of men who occupy the key positions in the finance structure of 
society. Economic security, many believe, can come only through 
the constant effort of the government toward a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the economic resources of the nation. One of the funda/- 
mental devices by which a state may strike m this direction is by 
manipulation of the system of taxation. It is not contended that the 
ordinary tax system falls with equal rigor upon aU classes in the 
community; perhaps this would not be desired by any group that has a 
policy with regard to taxation. The difference arises as to the class 
or classes upon which the tax burden should fall most heavily. Insist- 
ence that the state intervene more actively, either in controlhng or 
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planning the national economy, implies in the long run that the more 
wealthy elements of society should pay most of the taxes and that in 
turn those with the least wealth should get the greatest possible benefit 
from the “power to destroy” which is the power to tax. The tendency 
of modem tax reform has been toward relieving the traditional tax 
bearers as the focus of economic power has shifted or as the social 
theory of the purpose of taxation as a political weapon has changed 

Much of the success of social legislation depends upon raising 
enormous sums from taxation. Not only this, but, as the revenue 
from the traditional taxes, such as those on land, real estate, and 
personal property, has become inadequate to support the machinery 
of government and the functions undertaken by it, the choice has 
been presented between getting more revenue or decreasing govern- 
ment functions. Instead of developing programs of taxation that 
fall almost completely on the wealthy, taxes that raise large amounts 
of revenue without provoking too much protest, such as the sales 
and nuisance taxes, have been adopted This procedure presents in 
a clear form the difference between the theory of taxation merely as 
a means of raising revenue and taxation as an engine of social reform 
The sales tax, for instance, is criticized as unjust because it falls most 
heavily on the man with the least mcome; it is easy to collect but it is 
unjust m its incidence. It is a tax, on the other hand, which raises 
large sums for the public coffer without causing a very active propa- 
ganda against it, except from those who are convinced on theoretical 
as well as practical grounds of its mjustice Those who would use 
taxation to reform the distribution of wealth turn to the sharply 
progressive income tax and to such taxes as estate or inheritance 
levies. The progressive tax increases as the ability to pay increases, 
and relatively it imposes the same burden on all who are subject to it. 
If the rates are increased on a heavily progressive scale, the result 
comes close to a confiscation of private wealth, but it is justified 
among other grounds on the theory that the wealth which is being 
seized is not essential to the happiness of the individual concerned. 

The political phases of taxation are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant, both because of the need for revenue and because of the develop- 
ing criticism of modern social orgamzation. The simplest idea is 
that the wealth of the economic oligaichs should be seized and dis- 
tributed to the less fortunate members of society. It is held that the 
power of the state is adequate to do this and that, if the social con- 
science demands it, the majority has the right to pass such reform 
legislation as it may wish Defenders of more moderate income and 
inheritance-taxation rates point out the danger of checking industrial 
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initiative and advance through preventing large rewards from accruing 
to those who succeed. They are not content to believe that the state 
officials can use the money so taken in a more effective manner than 
the private owners; m fact their feeling is that, the more money the 
political leader has to distribute to the poor, the more dangerous he 
is to public liberty. Recent developments in these types of reforma- 
tive taxation make it difficult to indicate whether the hopes 
of the progressives or the fears of the conservatives are the more 
justified 

In Great Britain where taxation has been extraordinarily heavy 
since the war, there does not seem to be any material diminution of 
economic ability on the part of those who are in positions of financial 
and industrial power. The future is usually impossible to foresee, 
but it may not be far-fetched to assume that, if the economic dis- 
turbances that followed the World War are not overcome, many popu- 
lar experiments will be made m an effort to bring back the prosperity 
that the new generation wdl be told once existed. It may be dis- 
covered that most of the devices for the achievement of abundant 
living will prove illusory in the hands of leaders who have promised 
much but who find themselves unable to keep their promises The 
past may indicate that it is difficult for governments to arrest the 
downward swmg of an economic order once decline has set in in earnest 
Of one thing we can be sure’ taxes are not likely to be diminished 
because of the reduction of the cost and functions of government. 
The burden of taxes may be shifted as majorities become conscious 
of how this may be done. If taxes are reduced, it will be, generally 
speakmg, because the source of revenue has dried up or is rapidly 
disappearing.^ 

Land Reform. One of the fundamentals of economic planning and 
the exercise of political intervention in economic life is the maintenance 
of agriculture Economic authoritarianism inevitably turns to a 
consideration of the scientific relation between the productive forces 

' The reduction of farm taxation is an example of this The depression that 
began in the United States in 1929 has brought about a distmct shifting of the 
burden of taxation from the land and real estate owner to those who have mcomes 
or who spend money. One of the chief reasons for this is not that the new system 
IS necessarily more just than the old, but that there was no more revenue to be 
gained by the continued levy against agricultural and other capital forms of 
resources Legal limitations on the nght to levy these forms of real property 
taxes are efforts to consolidate the gains that have been made in shifting the 
burden of taxation to the urban populations A prunary justification of the sales 
tax IS that it makes possible a sharp reduction of the taxation of agricultural and 
city real estate 
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of agriculture and the productive power of industry. In parl^ *!■»« is a, 
question of the relation and distribution of population groups, batman 
even larger measure it is a problem in the equilibration of teebnoioBy. 
It does not seem to be true that in modern indu'^trial 
the rural areas have as high a standard of hnng as generaLy prevails 
in the cities, or that the agricultural populations can hold their awa 
against the trends in social change which are everywhere apparent 
in the contemporary world. There can be no question that the pr>- 
duction of food, raw materials, and various other commodities, such 
as cotton, wool, rubber, etc , is essential to the very life of the urban 
community. It seems equally true that, by and large, the urban and 
industrial community must have a large agricultural market for its 
finished products, whether this market is national or international. 
Economic life is an organism nationally, and many insist with reason 
that this IS also true internationally. It may be argued, of course, that 
economic interdependence is a function of the general technological 
level, and that, with the development of latent energies in all countries, 
a broad economic independence might be established on the basis of 
scientific plannmg This is one of the objectives of economic authori- 
tarianism in Russia, Italy, and Germany, and it is likewise becommg 
a characteristic of the increasing authoritarianism on economic matters 
in the liberal and democratic states. 

Liberalism does not hold, as it once did, that the agncultural 
population is the foundation of national morality and character. A 
greater appreciation of the city dweller is emerging in democratic 
thought, while m German and Italian authoritarianism there is an 
increasing skepticism as to the civic value of the city-bred individual. 
It is not merely a question of health, but rather of the ideas and 
principles that motivate conduct The great city is regarded as having 
lost the moral standards upon which the state is bmlt. Victories 
were won in the past by peasant armies, and if they are to be won in 
the future the peasant must agam be the national soldier. A less 
debatable factor is the demonstrable decline of the birth rate among 
the inhabitants of urban areas There is httle doubt that the condi- 
tions for bringmg children into the world and for their upbringing 
are somewhat less favorable among the poor in the cities than among 
the poor in the rural areas Most students of social trends who feel 
that there should be a continuous increase in population are for that 
reason interested in the maintenance of rural life. 

Some have contended that rural inhabitants should be made to 
compete with the urban by an elevation of the standard of life or by 
the assurance of economic security to the farmers, the ranchers, and 
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those who work with natural resources m other forms. Others view 
the drift toward the city as inevitable; such movements have occurred 
in the past at the height of civilizations, and what is happening today 
is nothing but a repetition of history. But that the old standards of 
family life and morahty can be sustained without change in the city 
atmosphere is hardly to be expected. ‘ Perhaps it is true that most 
poheies for the preservation of the agricultural population, whether 
in ancient Rome or in modern England or in the United States, are 
doomed to failure. But this possibihty does not prevent great efforts 
from being made to maintain in some degree the moral and economic 
mtegnty of those who are the primary producers of food. 

The impact of technological developments has had its effect on the 
characteristics of modern agriculture Machine production has been 
extended to the farm so that farmmg resembles the ordinary business 
enterprise more than it has in the past. The need for manual labor 
in the country has been lessened and this has in many cases driven 
the children of farmers into the city, even when they might otherwise 
have remained on the land. More and more agricultural land has 
been thrown open to cultivation, and in certain instances the agri- 
cultural market has been determmed by international rather than by 
domestic conditions. It is virtually impossible to protect through the 
tariff the growers of an agricultural product, such as cotton, when 
they are selhng on the world market. The tariff may preserve in some 
degree the higher standard of living of the worker, but the free-trade 
economists msist that more is lost than gamed by interfering with 
international trade. Furthermore, in American agriculture as in 
other countnes the farmer has been swept into the monetary system. 
His food may not come from the farm, and a multitude of necessary 
articles may have to be purchased by money received from the sale 
of a heavily emphasized crop. When the price of this crop goes down, 
the farmer is unable to buy what is necessary to a comfortable standard 
of living and he is likewise unable to pay the mounting burden of taxes 
which has been his lot in recent years. 

Efforts made by governments to take people back to the land 
have met with stubborn resistance. The unemployed worker does 

1 One of the reasons modem American Catholic leaders are so msistent m their 
denunciation of birth control is probably the fact that American Cathohcism is 
predominantly urban, whereas m Europe the backbone of the Cathohe faith has 
been the peasantry Birth control seems to be a prevalent factor m urban living, 
but the practice of family limitation by contraceptives in the modern city is 
not peculiarly modem See John F Moore, Witt America Become Cathohef 
(New York, 1931) On the other hand, there is evidence of a dcclmmg birth rate 
among the mral stock m the United States 
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not want to be a farmer; he wants his old job back. Even if he were 
willing to settle on a farm, it may be that his training is so defective 
that he will be a failure. The collectivized farm, as in the Soviet 
Union, may be the only easy answer, but this requires a close direction 
and discipline on the part of the state. And the world over, the 
farmer does not like to be disciplined by the government, though if it 
is a question of mere survival he may be willing to submit to whatever 
the government tells him to do. 

Intervention in land and agricultural matters is, therefore, an 
important aspect of modem economic policy. The farmers and the 
ranchers must be maintained. The government may have to spend 
enormous sums, but the rural population must have a reasonable 
standard of hvmg before they can absorb the products of industry. 
Private initiative in the form of cooperation for the distribution of 
agricultural products has been of assistance in some branches, but 
in a period of general economic disturbance this is of httle avail 
Direct rehef to the farmer has been attempted in the United States, 
particularly in an effort to reduce the acreage of certain crops; bonuses 
have been paid to the farmer for cultivating a hmited amount of his 
available land or for allowing the destruction of a certam portion of 
his animals. The amoimts needed to reimburse the agnculturalists 
have been raised by a processing tax that fell largely on the urban 
consumer. It may be that the agricultural population will become 
the most heavily subsidized group in the modern state. The farmer 
will be subsidized in any event at the expense of the urban consumer 
and taxpayer. 

Technological Advance. The conviction is widespread among 
students of economics that we have not been usmg to the full the 
productive capacity of contemporary technology. The communist 
notes this fact and urges that only a sociahst state will be sufficiently 
free from the hmdrances of vested interests to avoid all technological 
retrogression. Fascism or even hberal progressivism, as attempts to 
preserve capitalism, are merely paving the way to the stagnation of 
the inventive and technical abilities that might be used m the modern 
state.* The engineer and the technologist are certainly not free to 
exert their energy without considering the contemporary financial 
and credit mechanism. Another phase of this problem is the existence 
of technological unemployment Here is a subject of heated debate, 
but a large number of students insist that rapid technological advances 
have thrown people out of work to such a degree that any normal 

' R P. Dutt, Fascism and Social Revolution (New York, 1934), begins his work 
by a criticism of capitabsm which attempts to prove this pomt of view. 
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recovery of productive levels will still leave large numbers living on 
the generosity of pohtical charity. 

It is here that we have one of the most difiBcult of the issues of 
modem planning. The technology of a nation must be adjusted within 
itself, and it must also face the fact that more and more peoples are 
using this type of advance to increase their industrial power in the 
field of international competition. Observation of the results of 
disorganization of economic life, when left to its own predilections, 
has convinced a multitude of investigators that some disciphne and 
control are necessary if the world is going to continue to enjoy the 
logical fruits of its technology. The conservative economist may 
insist that there has always been technological maladjustment, but 
that in time industry has always been reorganized in terms of the new 
advance, making it possible m fact to employ far more people than 
before the technological change made its appearance. But confidence 
in Imssez fatre has waned perceptibly, and, whether this is wisdom or 
foohshness, it yet remains a fact. The hberal reformer believes that 
it is possible to plan the economic society and to avoid the evils of 
disorganization from which all factors m production have suffered 
in the past.^ 

Oovemment and the New Society. The hberal beheves that we are 
on the verge of great advance in terms of the happiness of the ordinary 
individual; the critic may feel, on the other hand, that we are wit- 
nessmg all the signs of the inception of decadence in Western civiliza- 
tion Whoever is right, there are certamly enormous changes ahead; 
none predicts that society will remain nearly as static as it has in the 
past. In either case, great adjustments in the form and function of 
government will be necessary. The government of the new liberal 
society will be economically and culturally creative; the government 
of a decadent modern sociahsm modeled on the hnes of declining Rome 
must also be different from that of today, when we seem to be coming 
to the end of laissez faire. Careful students of political society are 
not overly enthusiastic concerning the political abihty and organization 
that are available for whatever is to come m the future. The planned 
society, or in other words, planned capitalism, will need all the ability 
for its bureaucracy that it is possible to recrmt. The civil service must 
have authority if it is going to do all that the reformers promise the 
state will do. We may perhaps discover in the future that the hope 

^ Anyone who wishes to study social change in the United States during recent 
years should consult the reports drawn up by research committees appointed 
durmg the administration of President Herbert C Hoover. See Recent Social 
Trends (New York, 1933) 
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of liberty was in the preservation of as much of the status quo as was 
possible in view of the necessities of society. If the state is capable of 
being reformed administratively and legally in accordance with modem 
needs, it may be possible to manage the type of world organization 
that our critics and dreamers have in mind. 
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